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THE NON-INTRUSION CONVOCAT 



Every reflecting reader ofliistery will be jealous of clerical convoca¬ 
tions. They liave rarely resulted in good, but often in much niis- 
cliief. Tlicy are in harmony, however, with the genius of Presbyte- 
rianis.ii. The recent Convocation was a natural, and, perhaps, legiti¬ 
mate measure, but certainly hazardous. The result, in as faP’fCS’ 
developed in the resolutions adopted by the Convocation, and in the 
addresses delivered at the concluding meeting, will be regarded, wo 
think, by the enlightened friends of religious liberty, as, upon the 
vvliole, equal to wluit the past could warrant ns to expect. We have 
watched with intense interest the progress of the leaven of truth in 
the Est ablished Church since the coiniiieucement of tlie present agi¬ 
tation; and though much remains to be effected, we do most unfeign- 
edly rejoice to perceive that the movement is onward, and if with less 
rapidity than we copld wish, yet with a steadiness and momentum 
which forbid the fear of retrogression. We cordially give tlu^Jeaders 
of the Non-intrusion party creciit for honesty and sincerity of purpose. 
We put ourselves in their ])osition, andMiare not conclude that, in that 
position, our selfishness ajid prepidices would have less intiuence upon 
our practice than theirs lia^^e nj?on tliem. We cannot but regard their 
pm tinacity in adhering to ,error, i\s in their circumstances so far vir¬ 
tuous. They are coiiscieiiiious. T |ey have partially embraced trutii 
without fully renouncing error. They have been accustomed to look 
with complacency upon the principle of state alliance as it secures a 
direct benefit, and having been led to embrace the principle of spir¬ 
itual independence, they admire it, and are full of its praises,, not 
perceiving that, embraced in its scriptural fulness, it is utterly sub¬ 
versive of tbeir former principle with all its supposed benefits, f he 
struggle, then, is to harmonize the newly admitted truth with the 
old and dearly cherished error. It is utterly impossible to do so in 
sound reasoning, and it- will be found equally impossilde to do so in 
practice. The Non-intrusictusts lhink otherwise. Looking obliquely 
ut spiritual independence, they see it in perfect harmony with state 
alliance; they would, tluprefore, move earth and heaven to secure the 
benefit of both. The afcter^ipt is essentiaPy popish ; they do not per- 
VoL. Ill, New Serfes. A 
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ceive this, and we ai’e not, thereftre, to blame theAi for it. The right 
is here qiftte secure. No government will lack sagacity to perceive 
the utterly weireasonaWe character of tlie non-intruyon claims; and 
the partj^ when left tb the indulgence of a false theoi^, aiid tlie 
practice of scriptural truth, will, ere lopg, become rightej. We should 
not’expect<the triumph of freedoffi in any other wajT, nor sliould we 
enunciate truth in harsh tones even when the inconsistencies of tliose 
whom we wuld gain are glaring and^pulsive, or when their treat¬ 
ment of ourselves or our principles is unjust ancUungenecous. 

It is ipteresting |jfnd profitable to mark the struggles of blinds 
half emancipated, to harmonize their freedom with their t^jmaining 
Shackles. ^At the concludi]^ meeting of the Convocation, Dr, Cand- 
lish was the principal spetKer. His speech furnishes a striking illus¬ 
tration of what we refer io.^ He is evidenrfy in a labyrinth. The 
more than usual wordiness of !iis address proves tliis. It not nnfre- 
quently happens, that the nearer men are to the full pei’ception of 
important tryth, and they are just beginning to see its inconsistency 
with-previously cherished error, tlieir fears ifre aroused, and ingenuity 
set to work to perpetuate a harmony which w^as hitherto regarded 
as real, and the breaking up of whicli threatens eitlier interest or 
reputation. But let us glance for a moment at tlie speech ^f Dr. 
.femdlishr 

His sense of tlie importance of the Convocation is not lacking in 
intensity.* I do look back,” he says, “ upon the proceedings oi 
the week, which is now drawing to a close, as a scene wliich assur¬ 
edly, a few sliort years ago, I never expected to witness, and tbe 
like of which, 1 venture to say, the church of Christ, from the be¬ 
ginning, has scarcely ever seen. ’ If we are to understand the 
phrase, “the diurcli of Christ,” in the most enlarged sense, the 
words present an instance of a mental plienomermn, not rare in cir¬ 
cumstances of excitement. We think tliat, in Rooking over the his- 
/.ory “ church of Chi^st from the b^giuiiiug,” we can mark 

“proceedings,” if not *Mike,” yet (?^ceeding iii importance tliose 
referred to. If by the “clinrch of Christ” we are to understand the 
Church of Scotland, we must wait till the and then w^e sliall be 
able to* estimate tlie importance of tlie procea/mgs. W(3 are not 
carping at w^ords, but marking ai\ instanqe of a very prominent, and 
indeed very natural, tendencycto/niagnify every event connected with 
the present struggle, as if the parties engaged in it constituted aloii€ 
tlie church over which Christ reigfis, J^'iirther instances of this we 
shall adduce immediately. It would seem that the Convocation was 
noUaltogether destitute of the usual characteristics of clerical assem- 
bluest and the manner in which the truth is let out, only tends to 
stimulate conjecture, and to lead to a conclusion worse, we believej 
than the facts would warrant. It had I'een much better had the 
delifierations been conducted with open doors, than tliat in anticipa¬ 
tion of its secrets being developed, such statements should be made 
as the following:— ^ • 

“ Things did pass at tlie Convocation which were capable of misrepresenta¬ 
tion and ii^>rversion,*tliings\r)iich will unquestioiml)!^ reach the cars ot oui 
^nemies,—-and perhaps it is for this very end Uiat^atan is permitted occasion- 

advantage, ihkt he may Iherj^y encourage those who would 
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roiiibiiie ngainst Die# clmrcli,--biit wliQ^hpr it be so or iiub some Uiiii^s liiti 
pass at the. Convocation wliicii oiir enemies, in their i^noraiice, might take nU- 
vanlfige of to persevere in iJteir infahiated course, and tp presume on' our in- 
leinal divisions—/ the wish being father to the thought,*-—wh#e, on the other 
hand, *)nr friends will be greatly clieered and encouraged when l|if*y are nindo 
to know that, often when we seenietl in danger of disagreeing, unanimity in ti 
marvellous was brotpglit jjl>i>ut, and the brethren ifimbled to flweli .toge¬ 

ther in unity; for sucljf is the etfect ot honesty of purpose,—sncli is the t^feet of 
rordialily and union^iii regard to llie great essentials of the gospel of Christ, 
that where brctJo en seem not to •ee eye to eye all at once, yet by prayer and 
mutual explanations, by patieuce and forbearance, the Lord slieus light upon 
tliem, and tUey all ctfiiie to bo of oiie mind, as fron^ tlie }>egijining liiey were 
of one luytrt.” • • 

We are not of tli# enemies who would I'ejoice in Lite divisions of 
Non-yitrusionists. We hail their unilij^^in as fur as it is on the 
ground of scriptural truth, with the siivcerest pleasure as a token for 
good; blit we have not assurance'tliat tlie oil thrown upon the 
rising storms iiutlie Convocation will produce a lasting calm. Nor 
it, perJiaps, desirable tliat ik should; the agitation of the waters 
is healthful; it disturbs the hurtful sediments, and brings light 
sometimes hidden gems. , 

To some it will ajipear that the conditional resolution to come out 
is noiliing more than a resolution to make a virtue of necessity. It 
has too iriiicli in its character to justify such an opinion; hut we 
not forget/mip inuc/i is at stake, and how ready the noblest spirits'* 
are to (-leave to tlie dust. The contention, we admit, is for a priu 
ciple; hut when the sacrifice of j)ro|)erty is involved, tliere are those 
who will give little credit for any tiling in motive superior to the 
sordid. The following is Dr. C/s sLalemcnt regarding the decision 
of the Convocation :—“ The good Spirit of the Lord has enabled the 
brethren to meet in solemn convocation to lift up a calm, clear, and 
( onsisteiit U^stirnoriy, in helialf of the truth of God as it regards the 
crown of our lledeemer; and they were of one mind and one heart, 
—not to anticipate Providence, not ta make haste, hut to stand stjll 
and await the salvation of the Lord, whether our deliverance is to 
come from the temporal power, or whether it is to come, as it has 
often come in days past, in the midst of persecution from the tempo¬ 
ral power,—from tlie hand of the Lord giving us unexpectfid aid.*’ 
There is so mncli sim^erity and seriousnesi in this statement as 
almost forbids an analysis of its ft^ii^ents, yet witfi us true spiritual 
independence-men it cannot go down. If the “salvation” meant he 
the exercise of spiritual freedon^lioth by ministers and people, it is 
just as open to the Non-intrusionists as it is to us; that is, it is as 
free as the air we breatlie. To wait for that whicli God has placed 
within our i-eacli is faithless and something worse. But if by “ suh 
vation’* be meant the security of temporal support, it is a degtadation 
of the hallowed term, ai/Q that support, weighed in the balance witfi 
Christian freedom and independence, is as dust. What hindereth 
the Non-intrusionists from enjiTying to the full the liberty and spiri¬ 
tual independenc.e whicli*they claim? Nothing but the dread of 
sacrificihg earthly good. Would PaulJ if in the Convocation, lift up 
his right hand in support of the resolntTTm to wait? fifty verily; 
he would trample stfrte patronage benegth his feet, and testify t[ie 
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power of his faith in practising the commands of his Master, frown¬ 
ing upon the nftoral cowardice that would wait in such matters the 
decision of aay earthly power. But what ** persecution” do the 
Non-intruyonists anticipate from the state in the event of their,being 
obliged to give up the endowment? Nothing more, we should sup¬ 
pose,- than what is now experienced those who do not receive the 
endowments. Are dissenters then persecuted? TI\e advocates of 
state alliance will not allow that they;are; hut to* be placed in the 
same positfon would, to churchmen, he persecution, for deliverance 
from which they would look for divine interposition I Let our read¬ 
ers ponder*the following mofet extraordinary passage :— 

** The first series of resolutions briiig's out the right of ttie Lord Jesus to re¬ 
quire from His Church iuiplicto> unreserved, absolute submission to Uis autho¬ 
rity,—to His law,—irrespective oS any thing the Civil Magistrate or tfie teni- 
poral powers may say or do. And .on the other hand, while this first prin¬ 
ciple brings out the right of Christ, to the submission, absolute and unreserved, 
of all his servants in the Church, wliether office-bearers or members, to Him 
and to him alone, witliout regard to the declarations of the kings and prince^ 
of the earth; tbe second series of resolutions Lriiigs out the right of the Lord 
Jesus Christ to be acknowledged by the Civil Magistrate as the Prince of 
the kings of tho earth,— His right to call upon the (Vivil Magistrate as such, 
and in his official capacity to acknowledge him, and (o devote the national 
resources to Hie advancement of His glory and tlie good of His (Jniich. _ Tliis 
is Hie second principle conveyed in our testimony, that the Lord Jesus Clirist 
is hot only bupreme over His Churcli, so that tlie (Jiiirch is bound to obey 
Him alone, and to take his law alone for tlieir rule and guiilance, inespective 
of Imnian statutes altogether; but it is that the Lord Jesus is King, not only 
over His Church, but that He is Head over all things to His Church,—that 
He is King of kings and Lord of lords; and that he is latitfed to receive the 
submisstvn of the princes of this u'orldi uho arc bound to aeknou Jedye Him tn all 
they do, and are bound to employ their resources accordiny to His will, and to the 
advancement of His ylory. Nou\ as from the pri/tciple that ('hrist is the Head 
of the fJhnrch, so that the Church is bound to obey Him, and Him alone, it fol- 
lou's, that the Church ought to be free from subjugation in every other quarter, 
and especially ought to be free from the control of the State, so, from the prin¬ 
ciple that Christ is to he acknowledged by the Civil Muifstratc, as such, it fol- 
loops that lye, in thus acknowledging V'hrist, and scckinq to promote Hisglory, must 
be free from all otJur rottlrol, a7id must take his rule, not from the Church, hut 
from Christ's own word alone ; both Church and t>tate being bound to uehnowledge 
Christ, and Him alone. Hence^ as the Chut'ch is hound to take her authority from 
Christ alone,—from his Word and not from the Slaie\^so the State in alt it has 
to do for the advancement of Christ's glory, and in acknowledging Christ as King, 
is hound to take its directions from Christ alone,—from His Word, and not from 
the Church at nlL These, are sacred principles; the one being co-relntive to 
the other; and both together complete the glorious testimony which this Church 
is now called to bear ior tlie crown of Christ,—for His mediatorial crown, us 
King of His Church, and King of nation^ And the application of these views 
to the present position of the Church is not difficult,—it is sliort and simple; it 
follows from the doctrine which I have endeavoured to explain, with respect to 
Chrisfs right of ^control over the Civil Magistrate, and the Civil Magistrate's 
duty to acknowledge Christ, and to use his resources for the advancement id 
(^hri^s kingdom, and to do this on his own responsibility,—it follows clearly 
from this, that as the Civil Magistrate would do wfong were he to dictate to the 
Clmrch in the discharge of her duty to her great King and Head, so equally the 
Church would be wrong if she were to dictate to the Civil Magistrate in the dis¬ 
charge of his duty, and the disposal of his resources for the cause of Christ." 

Here is a fair exposition of the principle of state alliance. How re¬ 
pugnant to reason! The'discordant elements of our Houses of 
Parliament, constituted judges of spiritual thki^s; for without this 
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Judgment how ca« tliey decide actiording to the word of God as to 
the exercise of their power and resources in promoting the interests 
of the church of Christ? But what are we, to tindec&tand by the 
rhurvh 'm the a6ove passage? Why, ziotliing.rnore or les^ than the 
Church of Scotland. Tliis is the church of which Christ is the head, 
iuid for whiclf alone tlie state \% bo^ind to provide I Let tlfe le^sla- 
liire presume to endow other denominations, and the cry of disap* 
probation will be* heard long and loud. By the doctrine of Dr. 
Caudlish, tlie state is not arnenahle to the church more than the 
church is to* the state; but when the state presumes, in the exercise 
(d its independence, to endow Popery or *l!ipisc()pacy, the s*entence of 
condemnation is uAtered in no measured terms. May we not sayjp 
“ Wlio^ art thou that judgest another allin's servant? to his own 
master he standeth or,falletIi.” The'state may be very conscien¬ 
tious ill refusing to accede to the \fishes of the Noii-intrusionists, 
111 tliat case, le^ there he no protest or denunciation. They have 
deliberately declared the stat^ an independent interpreter of the 
ilivine word; not respoiisi^de to them, but to the source of this 
spiritual power —the King of kings. How revolting i| the principle 
lif^re involved! It is tlie fruitful parent of all the troubles of the 
N()n-ii,itrusioiiists, and will he the parent of endless troubles and 
lieurt-l)urnings until its deformities be seen, and it he for ever iv- 
uounced. VVe rejoice in the belief that Christ is Head over all 
thiatjs t(» Ills cliurch; hut vve understand to his chiircdi universal; 
not more tlie Head consequently of the civil power, than of any other 
Corpora lion. All are hound to act in tlieir several spheres according 
t.o his will; lint tlie civil magistrate is no more ('(instituted, in his 
official (diaracter, an interpreter of the word of God, and an adniinis 
t rator ot temporal support to the church, after having exercised the 
(liaceniment ot spirits, than the heads of a mercantile or trades’ c^or 


|»orali(»n. We rejoice that tlie affairs of the church of Christ are 
not left to the decisions of an earthly government, which affords nw 
security for spirituality and lioliness of character. When will tlie 
Non-iiitnisionists cease to expect grapes of Uiorns and figs of thistles? 

TJie principh; on which Dr, Candlish jiislifies llie resistance which 
iIm^ Church ot Scotland*has already offered to the decisions of the 
(dvil power is so palpably popish, that we do* wonder, with all the 
allowance vve are disposed to make*4ic^' he could give utterance to 
It would lie much more becoming as uttered by a priest of Oxford 
I hail by a presbyter of the ScSttish church. ‘'There can be no 
doubt,” lie says, that in our ordinary case, tlie case of an indi¬ 
vidual, for instani^e, or even the case of an ordinary corporation, <hat 
a deliverance of the supreme court, in terms such as those^which 
were adopted in the Auchterarder judgment, would finally and conclu¬ 
sively settle the condition*oii wliich an individual or a corporate body 
held any property conferred on him or it. But thr dhurch of Bcvtland 
i.s not an mdividunt, noP an ordniarj/corporation. She is a kingdom; 
a kingdom, it is true, not of thin 'leorld, still a kingdom which the 
governors of the state, out of a regard, as ^e are bound to presume, 
for the glory of Christ, whose kingdom she is, have been pleased to 
iU'knowledgc, and on they hare coiifcrrcd certain immunities^' 
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Now, in this view, the church is .not entitled, and still less bound, 
hastily.to interpret a decision of the supreme civil court, as if it were 
finally and C{^qclu3ive1y the mind of the state/' Did ever pope or 
cardinal assert doctrines more dangerous, more subVersive 0 / civil 
and religious freedom, tlian are contained in this shortjpassage? An 
hnp&iiuin in inqwrio with a witness i The Church*of Scotland a 
kingdom of Chriat I Has Christ more than one^ spiritual kingdom 
on earth? or is the Church of Scotland the klngdofn. of Ohrhit The 
latter, we presume, is the idea conveyed. Dr. Candlish would shrink 
from the conclusions which sncli an assertion involves. 'He would, 
on'reflection, allow that his'church is at best but a province of that 
i;ingdom. But where, in the chartered rights of«Christ’s kingdom, 
are there immunities granied sncli as are liere pleaded for? If the 
Church of Scotland, as a part of Christ s -spiritual kingdom, can 
arrogate the fight to resist the'decisions of the supreme civil courts, 
denying, at the same time, the same rights to othev corporations or 
individuals, where is this to end? By a direct path the assumption 
leads to the boldest heights of popery. The Church of Scotland a 
kingdom “ wldch the governors of the stale, out if a regard, 'tee are 


hound to presume, for the glory of (dirist, irhose I ingdom she is, hare 
been pleased to ac.laiowledge, and on trhieh they hare am ferred efrtain 
immunities What confidence in the integrity and Christian hon¬ 
esty of the governors of the state I These same governors, ire are. 
hound to i^re^'^^'^oe for the glory of (diristf^ have endowed Prelacy in 


England, and Popery in Ireland and the colonies! And these anti- 
Christian systems wliich the governors of the state, have he.en pleased 
to aeknoir ledge, an<l on which they have coif erred eeriahi inimunifies,'^ 
are of course parts of the kingdom of Christ, or kingdoms of (Christ, 


and entitled to the same immunities as the Cluircli of Scotland ! If 


not, we sliould like to know the ground of difference. If we nie 
“ hound to presumef^ the governors for the timp being acting with 
a view to the glory of Christ; commanded by him to determine by 
■ the word of God as to what is the kingdom of Christ, the preponder¬ 
ance of evidence is in favour of the Hierarchy, for she has the lion’s 
share of the endowments. But we are for the present done with 
these absurdities. They are not new, though the new position of 
their abettors exhibits them in a more glaring light. 

We have already exceeded aur^ntended limits, hut we cannot con¬ 
clude without adverting to one or two other topics. The Witness, 
in a recent number, speaks of a*very-numerous body who will be 
prepared when the day comes, which sliall witness the withdrawal of 
four hundred of the best and most beloved of the ministers of the 


churc^ to cast in their lot with tliem, and leave the world to gaze 
on'the spectacle of a church enriched with the endowments of the 
state, hat poor hey< nd almost any other in all that renders a chureh 
even rcspcetalde, and contrasted with another, which, for conscience’ 
sake, and from regard to the honour and prerogatives of Christ, has 
lost the most ample of these endowments, hut motes on in a panoply 
of spiritual armour, mig^ier through its sufferings as an instrununt 
for effeciing the regeneration of a sleeping wopld, and compelling the 
admiration even if the hJiirdcsf prhiccs an^l multitude, who had driven 
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that church /orthf as tkei^ihour^ht, in their folly, into poverty and in- 
siyn'ijicance*” If a^l this be true, vrfiat an argument in favour of the 
voluntary principlp! How corrupt must the Church of Scotland be 
at this moment!. How incumbent upon the /our'hundred to come 
immediately out, that they may he the more efficient for tjie regen¬ 
eration of a sloping world, and compel the admiration of pripces-and 
of the multitude I” But alas ! as ^et the four hundred are tcajting 
unt il they see ** th^ salvation of God’’ in keeping them in alliance 
with the corruptiorfs of modera^ism, which is destitute of excellence 
even to render respectable,” and iu preserving to them the 
endowments, even should they be in consequence the less epcient in 
regenerafing a sleeping world ! 

The recent deciston in the Auchterarder case is deemed a greater 
infringement upon tlie liberty of the churcif than any former measure. 
We cannot enter upon the question at present, but will give the fol¬ 
lowing, which places the principle of interference, we think, in its 
true light:— 

“ A presbyteiy arc by act of parliament bound and obliged to d8 something in 
the settlement of parislies, or tliey are not. If they are not bound and obliged to 
do any thing—then, to be sure, tiicy liave the settlement of parities completely 
ill their own liaiuls, and the church and people of Scotland have been living for 
a centdfy and a iialf under the strange delusion that there was such a thing lyi 
patronage. But if the presbytery are bound and obliged io do a?iy thing —it 
matters not what—tlien there must be some means of endeavouring to make the 
obligation ell'ectual. in the event of their not fulfilling it of their own accord. 
For example, the supposition has been made,* and it is allowed to be one which 
might sometimes be realized, ' that'presbyteries, from a dislike of the law of 
patronage, or from caprice, or from a desire to liave the nomination of the minis, 
ter, or from some other cause, might refuse to admit the patron’s presenteo 
timiigh qualified;’ but it is added that in order to meet tliat case, ' Tile Scot¬ 
tish parliament *—I beg you to mark the words—‘ imposed the on\j check on 
presbyteries whicli it could, without impiety and the infringement of the spi¬ 
ritual jurisdiction, impose—it made it lawful for Llie patron, with the aid of the 
civil courts, to retain the stipend and other fruits ot the benefice in his own 
hands. A better and more effectual cheek could not have been devised.' Ponder 
well, my friends, on this word check, VVliat is a check ? Tile dictionary tells uif 
it is a ‘ restraint, a curb.’ Then there is a restraint on the Presbytery’s inde¬ 
pendence. Then there is a curb or control on the Presbytery’s jurisdiction. 
Then there is a something, tlie expected elFect of which is to keep the Presby¬ 
tery witliin its constitutional ^province, and the express design and tendency of 
which is to bind, and astrict and oblige the Presbyt^^ry to its statutory duty. 
Wiierc is unlimited independence ?—where is iiiicontrolled jurisdiction now ? 
How can that Kstablished Church prete'rfH tp citlierthe one thing or the other 
if she is told : ' Go one step beyond law in the settlement of that parish,—and 
your Establishment tliere is at an end.'« Now, I beg to ask where is the great 
tliffereiice as to the point before us, between one check^ihe loss of the benefice, 
—-and the other check —the payment of damages? They differ indeed in degree, 
Imt in so fur as they both act as checks, they are the same in kind. In the fimn- 
iigeinent of a refractory animal, a single bridle is not less really a restraint than 
II curb rein—it is only less powerful.”— Mg Church Politics : in Letter^ to •Mg 
I 'caple* lig the lien. A. Morwen, P. 43. 

* Dr. M'Fiirlan Nj^etlors, Letter 7, p. 
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BICENTENARY OF THE WESTMINSTETR ASSEMBLY 
OF DIVINES. CONVENED JULY^1643. 

Two hundred years shall soon have elapsed since this great Oonven- 
tion* commenced its labours, and it ^may be safely aiperted, that at 
no time during the entire interval, was a just appreciation of its 
character and acts more likely to be formed than in this day. It 
would be discreditable to the discernment of various religious bodies 
amongst us, and a negligence that could nut fail to be.})rejudicially 
employe^, by those IVho differ from them respecting the 

doctrines and institutions to whicli that Assembly gave its'sanction, 
if the year 1843 were allowed to pass witliout fitting celebration of 
an event, so intimately iit^lving tlie interests of Protestantism and 
religious liberty in this empire. It may be expected that our churches 
will be early anrf in earnest, to take tlieir part in a memorial with which 
they have so vital concern. For without instituting any invidious com¬ 
parison, we |hink it will not be questioned, even by those most eager 
to appropriate it to themselves as a Presbyterian Assembly, that In¬ 
dependents, rnd with them every religious body now enjoying reli¬ 
gious freedom, have a special claim to celebrate it, particularly as 
Ijaving numbered among its members the small but valiant blind of 
worthies, who maintained the rights of conscience, and pled for lib¬ 
erty not to themselves alone, but to every man to worship God ac¬ 
cording to his conscience—wliose eloquence, learning, zeal, and large¬ 
ness of soul, steadfastly devoted to this high purpose, wlien tliey 
did not prevail within that Synod, venerable for much, l)ut in 
this respect bigotted and sectarian, appealed forcibly to more en¬ 
lightened judgments beyond its prec/mets ; and were honoured to give 
currency to those principles of religious liberty, which have since 
defied both the craft and violence of a secular and persecuting hie¬ 
rarchy. • 

* It is not the design of these remarks to recall the memory of 
denominational peculiarities and antipathies as they existed in that 
day. The time would be most inopportune, and the attempt most 
unworthy, to fasten upon modern Presbyterianism the spirit by 
whicli it was then actuated toward those who did not implicitly re¬ 
ceive its symbol, and pronounce its Sliibboleth. But it is only just 
to claim for ourselves and othe<*s what is our own: and to give honour 
to those, to whom, all, even the posterity of their most inveterate 
and unscrupulous calumniators, contess it is due. So far from enter¬ 
taining any sectarian purpose with reference to the anticipated 
festival, that in the very spirit of these sainted advocates of the reli¬ 
gious liberty which constitutes our life as a body,—of those who 
me'diated for parties from whom they differfidy whilst they maintained 
their own equitable claims, that our first determination is, and our 
most fervent recommendation to tha churches of our communion, to 
unite cordially, in any well-concocted joint memorial of this Assem¬ 
bly, by various religious bodfes, holding evangelical views. , In these 
times we cannot too zealously foster the Christian charity which 
may impA others to desire and engage in a ui^ited movement, and the 
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sincerity of our resj)onse to any discreet proposal to this effect should 
be equalled only by the promptitude and vigour and effect with which 
we fulfil the agreement. , 

Our next recommendation is, that as a body we take measures of 
our otd)i accord —as those who have some ‘portion’ in the Westmin.- 
ster Assembly^,to whom its reputation is precious; who regard.the 
due celebration of it as their riglffc and vocation, which they Could 
c»mit only by being; recreant both to their principles and their feelings. 
By anting thus, without needihg or waiting for solicitation, we not 
only do justice to mjrselves, but render our communion with others 
in a joint commemoration more significant and weighty. * 

Even should tlys anniversary be observed by some such united, 
arrangement as is above referred to, o^the part of various evan- 
gelical*bodies, tliis is not likely to supersede separate and denomina¬ 
tional oljservance of it. For, in a mixed conventieni composed of 
delegates from various evangelical bodies, there are certain topics 
wliich must be Carefully avoided; which in separate and denomina¬ 
tional meetings it would be lawful and necessary to dii^uss: and to 
our apprehension, both forms of celebration are greatly more to be 
desired than either alone, for it should thus be shown, that in the 
union of several religious parties conscientious differences were kept 
in alieyance, till an expression was given to their substantial agree¬ 
ment ; but that iiothing esteemed scriptural or divine was compro¬ 
mised. 

Supposing it expedient, then, that we sliould, as a religious body, 
celebrate the bicentenary of tlie Westminster Assembly, what pur¬ 
poses might be served by it ? We suggest the following:— 

1. There might he a public renewal of our attachment to the- 
scrij»tural tenets by wliich we are distinguished, which were an¬ 
nounced, expounded, defended in that Assembly, and by the major 
part of its members, accounted the source and sanction of licentious¬ 
ness, anarchy, and ^ei'y evil, but which we still hold dearer than our 
enrtlily hirthriglit. 

2. There might be the public repudiation, by historical proof,—by 
the evidence of experiment, of the false representations which in 
that day, and ever since, liave been given of our principle, and ol 
tlieir alleged and predicted evil tendencies. •This can be done notv 
with an effect and completeness, n»t possibly to be attained when the 
reproaches were devised, and wrought the prejudices they aimed at. 

3. There might be a public adherence and pledge given to those 
principles of religious freedom, which couple the demand of the right 
to live^ as religious and accountable beings, without the forcibly in¬ 
terference of fellow*creatures, with the concession to otliers of the 
same privilege. It were well upon such an occasion to slntw kow 
such religious freedom is^he very soul of our ecclesiastical polity. 

4. There might be a public disclaimer of certain peculiarities, 
which were then, and gccasiondlly since, attached to Congregational 
views and practice; and show that altliough they may have been 
accidentally associated with Congregational views, that they are no 
part of them, and the professors of Congi^gational principles are not 
to be held chargeable*with them. 
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5. While offering our general adherence to the doctrines of tlie 
Westminster Confession, opportunity might be t^en to accompany 
this with an adrnonition against the straining of particular expres* 
sions in it, sd as to infringe on scriptural accuracy, and even against 
the use of certain expressions altogether* In the same connection, a 
statement might be put forth of our ?^iews as churcheswn the use and 
abuse of creeds and confessions. ** 

6, This united declaration from the churches jn our communion, 
as it illustrates and exemplifies, woilld form a fit occasion of ex¬ 
pounding at large tlie ‘ Intercommunity oj Churches^ —our capability, 
and use of united action. ^ 

^ We are one of the bodies not endowed with a ^upreme court, and 
are probably alluded to j^n a document recently made public, as a 
body having a * Society or''Association which is the bond of CJnion, 
and the centre.of action,’ tha/. will be expected to act in belialf of 
the churches. Nothing seems more probable than that the com¬ 
mittee of the Congregational Union, with their cliaracteristic and 
commendable caution not to procedd ultra vires^ will decline the 
burden thus imposed of representing the body, and demur to the honour 
assigned thelh of being the centre of action in all things to the 
churches. And for our parts, since the correctness of this view of 
the constitution of the Union committee admits of serious question, 
we should regret extremely if, for any cause, the simplicity of tlieir 
vocation were obscured, or the harmony of their future opera¬ 
tions disturbed, by an evil precedent. There remains, however, the 
expedient, actually in use, of a general meeting of tlie ministers and 
members of the churches in our communion; which is as nearly as 
possible a representation of the body. Let it be understood, then, 
that at such a meeting lield, say on the Tuesday of tlie week on 
which the meetings of the Congregational Union are held, if that 
shall not be too late in the year, a definite proposal, such as is sketched 
above, will be made, and if it meet the approval of that Convention, 
^liall be followed by the appointment of competent persons to carry out 
their resolutions, by preparing whatever statements it may be deemed 
necessary to issue, to make all the arrangements requisite, and to re¬ 
present the churches in any general Convention that may be held, 
of various religious bodies disposed to observe this occasion. 

In the interval, a series of historical notices, hearing on above- 
named peculiar uses of the odbasion, will probably appear in future 
Numbers. 

J. R, C. 

Montrosk, /Vor., 1842. 


PRAYER FOR PASTORS. 

TO THE EKITOU. 

Dear Sir, —Although I am'hot a minister of the gospel,, nor ever 
likely to be one; yet I think 1 can, in some measure, enter into 
tlieir peculiar case, as requiring very especially the prayers of their 
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people; and this is,a truth so verjc evident, that none of us will 
deny it, however little we may be alive to the due discharge of the 
duty. The great "apostle of the Gentiles gives us a very striking 
proof of his deep humility, and the prevailing spirituality of hi 
character, in repeatedly soliciting the prayers of the helfevers. to. 
wliom he wrotS.* One vemarls%ble^ instance we Iiave of ‘this .in 
Hel). xiii, 18. Bretliren,” says he, “ pray for us and the reason 
he assigns deserves*peculiar notice, “for we trust we have a^'good 
conscience, willing in all things to live honestly;” intimating in a 
most delicate' manner that lie liad the testipiony of conscience, 
eiilightenad from above, that his whole tonduct was directed by 
“simplicity and godly sincerity, and not wKh fleshly wisdom,*’ 2^Cor. 
i. 12 ; tliat lie was no deceiver, no hollo\v,4riend of Christ, making 
no specious pretensions tc^gain a name, to promote sordid or aiiibitU 
mis views, to gain popularity or secure* followers ; hi -slrort, that the 
grand constraining principle was love to tlie Lord wlio bought him 
with his blood, and commissioned him with tlie message of everlast¬ 
ing love. And to these his motives, and to his truth, l/biiesty, and 
integrity in his Master’s service, he did not lay claim in a blind or 
self-siiflicient spirit. What a noble example for ministers of the 
gospel^ and for private (fliristians to study 1 Singleness of aim 
and purpose, purity of motive, and entire devotedness to (Jhrist ii! 
all we do both in the church and in civil life, so that there may be 
no ground for doubt or suspicion “ whose we are, and whom we 
serve.’^ 

But further, wliat a strong evidence have we here of the apostle’s 
deep humility, and constant sense of his own weakness, and entire 
(h'pendence ou divine aid, thus to ask for the prayers of the mean¬ 
est of his brethren, and of the churches generally. He who had 
lieen so highly-favoured of the Lord Jesus in his first calling to 
the work, in his eminent success, in his singular gifts, and the 
spiritual communications with which hje was favoured, thus to so-^ 
licit the supplications of fellow-Christians manifests a high degree 
of spirituality of mind, and aflbrds a fine example and pattern for 
pastc»rs and church members in all after-ages to the end of time. 
He liad a daily-felt senSe of his weakness and his w^aiits. Jle had 
a full persuasion of the abundant supply for &U these possessed by 
his exalted Head, and that “the effectual fervent prayer of the 
rijrhteous” availed much to bring down all gracious influences. If, 
then, tills great man—tliis most eminent saint and apostle—per¬ 
haps the most complete (fliristian the world ever saw, thus ear¬ 
nestly and often requested the prayers of the churclies, how much 
more, exceedingly more, do pastors now stand in need of our aid 
at tlie throne of grace ? Tlieir work lias lost none of its Ihagni- 
lude or value, and their*insufiiciency is still the same; but their 
comfort and encouragement, as well as ours in holding up their 
liands, is, that Christ •“ changeth not,” his arm is not weakened, 
nor his ear heavy, nor lits heart unf^ling. Would we then de¬ 
sire to see tlie labours of our pastors prove an abundant blessing 
in the churclies,—our own souls fed by*their labours,—4he igno¬ 
rant and the young uRtrijctcd,—the notional and formal awakened 
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among us, and the careless and ungodly truly converted to God, 
then let prayer for our pastors abound in sincerity, in fervency, and 
in faith. And *here may we not venture to sa/, that the minister 
who does not feel a strong sense of the need of his people’s prayers, 
and whi is not putting them in mind of this often and earnestly, 
and not as a matter of mere formr; and the churdfi on the other 
haifd, every member of which is not making conscience of holding 
up his case to tl>e liearer of prayei^ and that with intense desire, 
and not as a part of what we may call religious or professional po¬ 
liteness —both suclij.to say the least, are nothin a thTriving condi¬ 
tion—add if spiritual lariguor and sterility, inefficiency and decay 
shall ensue, we need not wonder I It just come? to tliis, “ Ye have 
not, because ye ask not.'r,^ 

In order that this subject may not be, passed over sliglitly, and 
meet with that neglect with»which we are all so apt to treat self- 
evident truths of the utmost moment, readily acknowledged, hut con¬ 
stantly forgotten, or very feebly act^d upon, permit me lo bring to 
the view my brethren and my own, a few brief liiiits on the 
necessities of our pastors, that so we may be stimulated more fer¬ 
vently to wrestle with God in their behalf, and may not be, as we too 
often are in this and every duty, “ unfitted with an aini,”./'is the 
f)oet says, but that our love to tliem “ may abound in knowledge, 
and in all judgment/* Pliil. i. 9. The wants and necessities, the 
trials and peculiar pressures, of the Lord’s faithful servants are 
many and weighty, calling for our prayers and sympathy. We 
shall notice a few only. 

And we may here, first of all, keep in view wliat respects the out- 
ward man. We have to ask for him bodily health and mental 
vigour and strength. Great are the exertions, and heavy are t he 
demands, on the physical and intellectual powers of a Congrega¬ 
tional minister. Let us then feel for them, and j)ray that, ac¬ 
cording as their day, so the,ir strength may he*” How many valu¬ 
able and promising young men have we kiiown cut off prematurely, 
as we would think, by Ial»our above their ability ! The pastor also 
requires, and is entitled to, maintenance, according to the circurn- 
stances.of his flock, and some churches aTte sinfully parsimonious, 
and others truly unable; indeed most of ns are guided more by 
worldly maxims and customs tkfin by the divine record on this 
duty. Let it then he carried before the hearer of prayer, that the 
cliurch may he inclined clieerfulky, and enabled fully, to attend to 
this duty, remembering that he lov(»s a cheerful giver, and is able to 
make all grace abound toward us, liberally returning into our own 
bosoms what we in faith and love devote to his service, giving us the 

trud" riches” in exchange. 

2. But, more particulariy, let us pray the'Lord to give him spiritual 
ability for his work, putting the invaluable treasure into the earthen 
vessel. That he would make him \iise to win souls to Christ, and to 
feed them with the sincere milk of the word, enabling him to study 
closely and prayerfully the lively oracles, opening up the’ treasures 
there, S(Vthat he may proVe the wise liouseholder mentioned by his 
Master, Matt. xiii.; and Paul’s “ workman thiPt*need not he ashamed,” 

i M ' 
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2 Tini. ii. TliuL he would give hhn grace and spiritual discern¬ 
ment to be a wise observer of tlie signs of the times, and the char¬ 
acters of mankind, botfi professors and those openly*wicked. That 
he may be well acquainted with human nature in its various»pliases, 
—the workings pf grace in the diversified characters and experience 
of genuine believers, as well as tfie manifold deceptions which man¬ 
kind are constantly imposing on themselves, so as to be led captive 

.by Satan at his will.* O what a rich feast the believing soul has I 
what heart-refreshiiig^enjoyment, when, after he has been wrestling 
with God for fiis pastor and bretliren in the family and closet through 
the week, end especially on the Lord’s day morning, he comes to the 
assembly and finds the Lord has answered las cry, and given his ser¬ 
vant “^word in season” just suited to*tiis peculiar exigencies I 
WJiat a contrast liave vte in the noisy professor, the^ speculative 
hearer, with his itching ears, and harsh criticisms, ever on the wing 
to be able to an^er the common question, Who is the best 
preacher T' while his own soul m starving in the midst of plenty. 
Such cases are making rapid progress to desolation and death, and 
none are more unwilling to be undeceived. • 

ii. Our pastors stand in need of our prayers for spiritual pros¬ 
perity 4^ their own souls. Every godly servant of Christ is alive to, 
tlie vast importance of this; and thei’efore, let us help them in our 
prayers for their thriving and progress in the divine life. Never let 
us forget the heart-thrilling words of the apostle, Lest when I 
have preached the gospel unto others, I myself should be a cast away.” 
Let us plead for our pastor that he may have a rich experience in 
his own soul of the truths he declares to others in their value, im¬ 
portance, and suitableness,—that he may have a refreshing and sa¬ 
voury feeding on them while studying and delivering them,—that 
he may ever speak because lie believes, and from experience can 
commend the truth, spying with the beloved apostle, “ That which 
we liave seen and heard declare we unto you.” That he may never 
he left to trifle with his message, or to seek to please men or amuse 
his audience, but hy manifestation of the truth may be enabled to 
have a witness in every one’s conscience. In one word, let us pray 
that being led forward in fhe divine life himself, he may be a decided 
example of the value of the gospel in its sanctifying, humbling, 
transforming, and consolatory tenJlftn^, equally remote from a su¬ 
perficial, unfeeling system on the one hand, and mere enthusiasm 
on the other. • 

4. Again, the peculiar trials and temptations to which a godly 
minister is exposed demand our special sympathy and earnest suppli- 
catioHs in their behalf. These are many, and as the situation of 
every individual member has such as belong, in a particular manner, 
to themselves, and all haVfe their easily besetting sin, we may be 
well aware that pastors have a large share of such trials as are 
peculiar to their work, k is to be feared that Christians, even those 
who have made some progress iii godliness are too little alive to this, 
and hence the case of our pastors is not borne in mind as it ought To 
be; hence our prayers are hindered, and our spiritual grawth is 
stunted; and hence unfeeling censorious spirit is rath^ en- 
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couraged than checked. They* are men of like‘passions and infirmi¬ 
ties’as ourselves, carrying about with them a body of sin and death, 
they have*neit*her wisdom nor might of their own, and neither they 
nor wofcan make head against the numerous and subtile enemies 
that beset them and us without hard fighting, nnjch watcltfulness, 
and diligence, believing prayer,'and above all, copious influences of 
the Spirit of all grace ; and, we may be sure, if they are enabled to be 
particularly laborious and useful, Satan will makbthem a certain butt, 
of his malice, and his numerous machinations.^ Let us^all, therefore, 
make conscience of holdipg up the hands by our prayers as well as by 
our combined exertions. We may just hint at a few of tdie pastors 
trials that, on a little rcrfection, will occur to eVery Christian mind. 

How many are they ‘exposed to from an ungodly world,—such as 
calumny and reproach,—their motives bo exertion in their work, 
and their principles mistaken and misrepresented,—their endea¬ 
vours to do good resisted,—tlieir message of truth and mercy either 
despised (jr abused,—either altogether shut out, or listened to with 
a critical and fastidious taste, and thus becoming care hardened and 
sermon proof, to use an old-fashioned phrase. O how painful must 
it be to a tender-hearted man of God who knows sotnething of the 
L apostle’s feeling when he speaks of travailing in birth for his* beloved 
children,—to find, after his most diligent preparation, the most 
solemn truths, the most important realities, treated by many of his 
audience as if they were idle tales, either totally unlieedcd, or the 
doctrines of free grace trifled wuth, and in some cases turned into 
licentiousness 1 Let him, then, have our constant fervent supplica¬ 
tions before God. Again, what a trial for him is popularity? 
Pride, self-esteem, and conceit, are rank weeds in onr depraved miiuls, 
and which he has to war against. This is a rock which has occa¬ 
sioned the shipwTeck of many preachers who once promised well for 
extensive usefulness. If, instead of this, success should be denied, 
how prone to be dispirited and to despond,—the hands hanging down, 
and Satan taking advantage to paralyze his exertions in the pulpit, 
and from house to house, as well as in itinerating labours. Furtiicr, 
a pastor is exposed to temptations, to unfaitlifulness on the one hand, 
or to unchristian severity on the other,—either to handle the word 
of God deceitfully from fear of man, or the indulging of his own spirit 
and “the wrath of man.” Ag^in, let us think of his trials with tlie 
people of his immediate charge more especially; such as offences break¬ 
ing out, scandals taking place, premising blossoms blighted; tale-bear- 
ing, gossipping, heart-burnings among members; all these marring his 
labours, and proving very trying to the faithful and affectionate ser¬ 
vant of Christ, who watches for souls as he who must give account; 
—trying to his faith and patience—to his temper, to his talents, 
and to his finest feelings. Some of the members are weak and low 
in their attainments; some are captious and unduly attached to old 
systems, and a peculiar phraseology; others, again, conformed to the 
world, either in its covetousness, or ife amusements and frivolity; 
some expecting far too^ much of a minister, and others'^ fulsome in 
their ftattery. We find the apostle Paul exposed to all these many 
and c^posite grounds of trial among ^the^early churches, from his 
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letters to those of Corinth, Galatia, and others, and th§y are sxxc\i as 
are almost peculiar to us who are Congregationalists. Those who 
are allied to the civil power, and who are part and* paftel—as the 
phrase is—of the constitution and law of the land, know noshing, or 
but little, of the trials just now Junted at. We may say that stone 
and lime bind them together, and decrees of civil courts regulate> in 
a great measure, their discipline. Let us, then, who have chosen ”a 
‘ more excellent wny,*^ and have tause to rejoice in a more scriptural 
mode, have a- very lu/ely feeling before Qod for our pastors in all 
these various trying circumstances. Let, us dften think*of the 
painful hdiirs, bitter tears, and restless nigl^ts, of such as are labour¬ 
ing to be free of tRe blood of souls, and^to “present every man 
perfect ki Christ Jesus.*' * 

I would here only furtlfer mention, a^s a very peculjai: temptation, 
that strongly calls for our sympathy and prayers, and which, I am 
sure, will come wifeh great force to the heart of every godly minister 
and of every Christian who is pressing “ toward the mark^* and that 
is formality. Wliat believer is there who has, for any length of 
time, been engaged in the warfare, studying to “ walk»with God,*’ 
and to experience the power and sweetness of religion, rising above 
tlie fUTm of knowledge and profession, that knows not, by painful* 
experience, how great an hinderance this enemy is? how much 
the frequency of religious duties begets formality I how attending on 
public worship,—reading, hearing, family duties, perhaps doing some¬ 
thing in the Sabbath-school I All these have a most mournful ten- 
<lericy to induce a kind of routine habit in our religion. Hence tlie 
lively exercises of faith, love, self-abasement, holy joy, and godly 
fear, languish and decay. Now, let all such think feelingly of the 
case of the pastor, and his peculiar besetments on this head. His 
daily work is to study, to read, and to ponder divine truth, for the 
benefit of others; and, tliercfore, througli the corruption of our 
liearts, how very apt this study is to degenerate into a lifeless, sap- • 
less, wordy, formal task, or professional habit I Surely, then, the 
consideration of this should excite us to much frequency and fervour 
in our daily sujqilications^for him, that tins sore temptation may be 
repelled by quickening and refreshing influencqp of tlie Spirit of all 
grace. On this subject let us listei^to the words of a prince in Israel, 
one intimately acquainted with the Sepraved heart, with Satan's de¬ 
vices, and the temptations peculiarly uITecting the servants of Jesus, 
—I mean the great Dr. Owen,—A man whose calling and work 
it is to study the scriptures, and the things tlierein revealed, and to 
preach thasu to others, cannot but have many thoughts about spit'it- 
iial things, and yet may be, and often is, most remote from jiejim 
truly spiritually minded. .They may he forced by tlieir work to thiiuc 
of them morning and evening, and yet their minds no way rendered 
or proved spiritual thereby. It were well if all of us, who are 
preachers, would diligefltly examine ourselves herein. Our being 
daily employed about divin^truth no niowe proves us to be spiritually- 
minded, than the printer to be a learned man because constantly em¬ 
ployed about letters." , We may just add on this subject,•that so 
great is the teifdency of^alV>f us to this criminal state of fosmality, 

..aas-t. 
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and customary work in religioitj that our heavdfniy Father, wlio ab¬ 
hors it, as expressed to the church at Laodicea, will visit his own 
people in leve with^severe dispensations, to cure them of this sore 
evil; emptying them, as he says, from vessel to vessel, that they 
may notj settle on their lees. See particularly I^. Ivii. 17, &c. 
Zeph. i. 13. 

5.1 shall only further add, that our prayers should, in an especial 
manner, be presented for success to our pastor in'his work. The great 
end of the gospel ministry, we all readily acknowledge, is, that sin¬ 
ners of ^very class may be awakened and brought to the Redeemer, 
and that his people who, through grace, have already believed, may 
be built up on their most holy faitli, growing iif holiness and in all 
the fruits of the Spirit, 'ffonouring to God, comfortable in their own 
souls, and useful to the world; and it is an undisputed truth, that 
no instrumentality can accomplish these noble ends unless the “ Spirit 
be poured out from on high," and the arm of the Lord revealed.’’ 
And along with this, it is most assuredly believed among us, that 
the Lord will be inquired of by us for the blessing. Now, how do 
our hearts fisel as to these things? Do we really and in truth be¬ 
lieve them? Have we the deep and realizing sense of them on our 
.minds? or are they mere notions acquiesced in, or not denied^dnefli- 
cacious in operation, or but very slightly ? Are we pleasing our¬ 
selves with some general expressions in a customary or compliment¬ 
ary way; but no wrestling, fervent breathings of soul, as making the 
cause of Christ our chief joy? No wonder our souls are lean, nor 
the pastor’s labours unproductive;—barrenness apparent among pro¬ 
fessors, and sinners perishing around u$. “ We have not, because 

we ask amiss." We work no deliverance in the earth. Let us, then, 
cast off our lethargy, shake ourselves from the dust, and give the 
God of Zion no rest, for her King is in her,” till he “ arise and 
plead his own cause,’’ and make his New Testament Jerusalem a 
praise in the whole world. * Often has this subject been pressed upon 
the attention of Christians and of the churches in sermons, in 
speeches, and in letters, from missionaries abroad; and all these 
appeals are needed, and the repetition of them again and again is 
by no*means an unnecessary work; so great is our carnality, our 
criminal selfishness, and spiritual apathy. Let us keep before our 
minds the estimate made by Jd&us of the value of the soul, his un¬ 
fathomable love to it, and the numerous devices for its ruin by our 
spiritual enemies, either without'^a profession of religion, or under 
cover of one, that so this duty may be earnestly attended to, and 
out deadness removed. Thus we have full ground to^pect tho 
diviqe countenance and blessing on the exertions maki^ for the 
world at large, and that our own pastors may be enabled so to speak, 
as that many may believe and turn to the Lord; that our own souls 
may be fed,—that the formalist and the speculative professor may 
be awakened and undeceived,—the dejected raised up, and the honest 
believing soul encouraged and led forward. Nor will we forget tlie 
zealous exertions which may be using by the pastor and the church 
for th«B young, and in his itinerant labours, as well as in various 
other iyays, endeavouring to make inroads oiFthe kingdom of darkness. 
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Filially, if our sffuls are prosperiifg, if God’s glory is uppermost ifS 
our hearts, and Immanuel’s love constraining us, these few simple 
hints will require no apology,—we will enter into the spirit of them, 
liowever imperfectly brought out, and the pastor and las work, his 
own soul and las success, will occupy a large share of sympathy wherf 
we bow our Miees before the*Father of our Lord Jesus Chrii^J of 
who*n the whole family in heaven and earth is named.’’ 

Yours truly, 

A Suppliant. 


POETRY. 

AN EXHORTATION TO MUSE ON THE*BEAUTIFUL WbUKS OF GOD. 

We sinU, we sorrow, we sigh, wc weep, 

We envy the dead in their dreamless sleep, 

Tiirough the griefs that we make or magnify. 

Through the woes that are bred by our di.scontent, ’ 

And o’er th^m bending with brooding eye 
We heed not the earth or the firmament. 

To look but within and to see no more 
Than the face of an old Grief o’er and*o’er. 

And to close cold eyes on the clear love-looks 
That woo us all day from the summer brooks. 

Is 03 if our bodies should choose to dwell 
Darkly down in a lampless ceil, 

And because there was but one 
Little window for the sun 
To clioke the grimly-grated bars 
Against ttu^sun and moon and stars. 

There’s a glow-worm glimnieriiig^oft at niglit 
In the rihs of the moonless cave, 

And a flash of passing meteor-liglit 
On the top of^the darkened wave;— 

Looking out, looking out, from our web ol^sorrow. 

On the wonders of God qf^und, 

Lessons of beauty and love well borrow 
From sense and sight and sound, 

And then though a sigh may liaunt our pillow, 

Whispering its companion tears. 

Like the moonless cave and the darkened billow. 

We shall have light in the night of fears. 

Watch the stars wake one by one. 

Lifting up their lids of mist, 

When the jaunting is gone 
To his ploc^of tryst. 

Listen what the evening wind 
Sayeth to the cloud. 

When th^ vioon comes up behind^ 

In a misty slfroiid. 

VoL III. New Series. 
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Jail. 


Make a book of cloudy leaves 
That the breeaes turn, 

Head tiie words the tempest weaves 
Ere the leaf is torn. 

When the winds are sleeping, see 
What the sunbeanns write^ 

Tracing shapes confusedly 
Of noon-day blue and white; 

On the leaves at sunset look. 

Blazon'd 9'er with red. 

Ere the night hath slmt the book 
And the charm is tied. 

Far, far on a sparkling sand, 

'Jfo the plunging surge’s lull, 

flearken, and watch how the shadows sweep 

0*er the glassy, rippling deep. 

Passing as if a wizard’s wand 
Were waved across a giant’s sleep. 

Gaze on the gorgeous moon at full 
With her noiseless waves of lioly light 
Flooding the fields on a summer night. 

Like a bubble brief that swimmeth 
Undernehth a waterfall, 

Is our joy that sorrow dimmeth. 

Is the life that ours we call, 

But we find a nook to hide. 

While the torrent roars beside, 

(As it were a mossy stone 

With soft-whispering leaves o’ergrown) 

When our hidden thought 13 flying 
To the beautiful and bright. 

Forgetting all our former sighing, 

As the morn forgets the niglit; 

While sweet sounds at eve or noon 
Whisper to our solitude, 

(As the^siiver waves in their multitude 
Sing to the dreamia^g moon,) 

Sucli sounds as the hum of a slumberous breeze 
When it rolls up a cloud for Us pillow, 

The shivering rustle of rainy trees. 

Or the long lone sigh of tlie willow; 

The noise of sere leaves under a tree, 

Shifting and fluttering constantly. 

As they try to forget that the sur^mer is dead 
In the tremulous dance of their mirtli forlorn, 
Playing about on their green death-bed 
Under the boughs that saw them born. 

O yes! looking oht from our we^of sorrow 
Oh the wonders of God around. 

Lessons of beauty and love we’ll borrow 
From sense find sight and sound. 


B. A. Vaughan. 
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REVIEW. 

The Modern Pulpity Viewed in its Pehxtion to the State of Socieig, • 
By Robert VUiighaii, D.D. Koni^pn: Jackson & Walford/ 1842. 

^ The day in which we live is onp in which elements of power are at 
work on every hand around us for evil and for good. Never were 
the advantages of combination so thoroughly understood and appre¬ 
ciated,—never were they so extensively and earnestly souglit. To 
adduce examples woidd be superfluous. Wd cannot open a newspaper 
without reading announcements of this sockfty and the other society; 
we cannot pass a week without hearing of the proceedings of an as¬ 
sociation for some purpose or another, Sacred or profane/ And if we 
happen to belong tim ill-fated class, designated as public charac- 
terSi we shall know these things to our cost. Our time and onr 
strength will be required to pay tribute to this incessant agitation by 
whicli the whole of society is pervaded. We shall certainly have to 
do somewhat hy action or by influence, to further the progress of the 
operations connected with some of the objects that are pursued. , 
And woe to us, if, having taken upon our minds the tinge of by¬ 
gone centuries, we are disposed to resist and sneer at the onward 
movement. We shall be trampled down in the rush of multitudes* 
and shall deserve to he so, because we knew not our time. We ob¬ 
ject not, therefi)re, either to tlie frequency of combination practised, 
or to the activity of the exertions that are plied by our contempora¬ 
ries. But we demand that they should he directed to wortliy ob¬ 
jects. There is a combination tliat has not now to be formed for the 
first time, and which, in the importance of its objects, the excellence 
of its character, and Jhe preciousness of its results, far transcends 
all others; we mean the church of Christi While other associations ' 
are eagerly entered into, which were yesterday unknown, and to¬ 
morrow will be forgotten, let us n6t lose sight of this, which, formed 
hy divine wisdom, controlled by divine authority, and sustained by 
the divine presence enshrined witliin it, has seen all empires and 
systems of other times crumble into nothing, and is destined to out¬ 
last the heavens themselves. If we ^oild, therefore, do our duty in 
the maintenance and extension of the cliurch, that is, the universal 
community of true believers, by wITat means is it to be done? Do 
Its enlargement and active usefulness depend on the wider extension 
of a system of machinery, by which within duly consecrated walls 
ceremonies of due solemnity may be regularly performed ? So itip^ 
many of the mo.st learned, talented, and zealous men of our age; and 
so are well-pleased to think multitudes of the superficial, the feeble, 
and the indolent, A generation* will suffice to try their work of 
what sort it is: a day neSr at hand will fully declare it. 

It was no^t thus the gospeT triumphed Ance; it is not thus it can 
triumph now. In the battle we iiave to wage with the principalities 
and powers of the world, there is but one weapon that wilftserve 
our purpose,—it is the sword^of the Spirit—the word of God. 
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leading the onset, tliis sworf must he iiitrflsted to hands well 
qualified'to wield it,—qualified by native strength and the skill that 
training gives. ' If is abandoned to the grasp of the feelde and 
the awkward, nothing but repulse can be expected. In short, our 
'preaching of the word must have power in it,—not oply the power of 
thfe, truth, but of truth made to sound like the truth that it is, a 
truth that can throw into the shade all other realities, and that can 
grapple with and bear down all tlie-fallacies of man’s heart. And 
if our preaching must he thus powerful, our preachers must he men 
of powqr. If they^are to be men of power, they must, in tlie first 
place, be men of sense; they must speak as common sense would 
dictate when they mean what they say to be regarded. If the gos¬ 
pel is ever to produce an'y* impression on mens minds; it must he by 
speaking about it, as we speak of other things when in earnest about 
them. It never will be by dull, dry harangues—by abstract argu¬ 
ments set forth rank and file—by picturesque descriptions, senti¬ 
mental tgqches, or a tide of dev;lamation delivered in orthodox 
tone with appropriate rant and monotonous cadence; and never cer¬ 
tainly, by speaking as if those whom the message concerned were 
certain undefiiiable individuals, constantly alluded to in the third per- 
.Bon, being such as might by no possibility be present in the afidieiice 
immediately addressed. But it is in fact because men so seldom pro¬ 
pose to effect that object which preaching was intended always to 
effect, that they fail so lamentably in their work. Not to raeiitimi 
those ecclesiastical functionaries to whom pay is everything and preach¬ 
ing nothing, there are many who are really concerned to be dis¬ 
tinguished as preachers, who, after all, never preach to the purpose. 
This arises from the habit of regarding speaking as the tiling to he 
kept in view, instead of dowg. The former is but the means: we 
speak that we may do, and the thing to be done is wliat we ought to 
think of most, and not the thing to be spoken; Now, lie who never 
loses sight of the proposed‘effect, but views it in all its importance 
and difficulty, will be sure to speak to the point. He will naturally 
shape each word, and phrase, and illustration, the whole train of his 
reasoning and mode of his appeal, in the, way which he tliinks best 
fitted to convince apd persuade such minds as those with which he 
has to deal; and he will not re^t satisfied until he sees that he has 
made some approach to the i%al production of that impression which 
he wishes to make. 

If, then, the present age he diistinguished above former ages by 
the active and ceaseless workings of powerful elements, it is to the 
disgrace of professing Christians at large, if tliose heavenly elements 
jvhi^h are intrusted to them,—and which in tliemselves are so far 
superior to all that ever cau arise earthly from the earth,—instead 
of standing forth in the present commotions with transcendent might 
and glory, and adding to the triumphs of otlierdays fresh and nobler 
conquests, are found through their weakness to he sinking into insigni¬ 
ficance, unworthy of opposition, and visited only with contempt. That 
this in many quarters i» truly their condition is abundantly testified 
by fa1!ts. Not that we have not at preser\t»among us much preach- 
jjig distjfnguished by faithfulness and p^wer, and that it may not be 




allowed that on the wliole the pulpit in our day is as etftciently filleif 
as ever it was, if .not mure so; but stilly in comparison with the 
other elements of the age, the Christian pulpit*does not occupy that 
coinmauding position wliich it might fairly be expected to'occupy. 
A corn law lectwrer, a chartist agitator, or even a temperance advo¬ 
cate, will gain much readier accessthe popular ear, and more*ex- 
tc.usively interest the popular mind, than preachers of the gospel 
ill general do. Let no one advance against this, individual instances 


of pre eminence in psilpit eloquence, who may draw around them as 
they move frofn place to place, from one onlinatfon or from ftne mis¬ 
sionary nfeeting to qnother, Llieir crowded* and eager audiences; or 
even the better instances of the same preac]#ers or of others^ to whoso 
weekly addresses large and attentive congregations are delighted to 
listen. Why is it that such are so follgwod after,—tlmt*their names 
stand forth so consjiicuously prominent,—tliat many of them retain 
their pojiularity in*spite of serious defects, habitual reading, awkward 
gesture, uncouth utterance; why is it, we ask, but becaujtf*the ma¬ 
jority are, as to anything connected with instruction and impression, 
so notoriously and lamentably the reverse? Men crowd'to liear the 
gospel nreaclied with power because of the novelty of the thing. It 
is a pfienomenon so strange and new, to hear a speaker discourse of* 
eternal realities as if lie really believed them, and wished others to 
believe them also. 


Tlie general inefficiency of our pulpit ministrations is delineated 
with admirahlc force and truth, by the esteemed author of tlie work 
which we liave the pleasure of reviewing. His testimony is every way 
wortliy of credit, since it is tliat of one who is fully qualified to give 
it by his experimental knowledge of what preaching ought to be, and 
by his extensive and accurate observation of what it is. The present 
w ork,—the original draught of which was delivered in the form of a 
sermou to the constiflicnts of Spring H^l College, Birmingham, at 
riie anniversary of that institution in June last—contains a most 
faithful and instructive representation of tlie necessities of the present 
:ig(! ill reference to religious instruction, together with an exhibition 
of the deficiency as to it^ supply, an inquiry into the causes of this, 
and fill historical comparison of the former state df the pulpit with its 
present state, wliich introduces the*«nJorcement of many important 
jiractical lessons connected with its improvement. It is a book which 
ought to be read and pondered, not •snly by every student and tutor in 
our colleges, but by every member of our churches who has a right per¬ 
ception of what is his duty in reference to the training of an efficient 
ministry, that he may he led to an intelligent and zealous performance 
of it, and by every one who has not such a perception, that, if illbe^ 
possible, liis eyes may be d^ened. But it will reward the perusal 
of any reflecting reader, whatever may be his rank or condition, who 
cares for the things that ere, an(l*the things that ought to be; for 
who is not interested in the ciiinistry of the gospel ? and who is not 
interested hi that growing hostility to everything religious as to 
everything established, which, as our author iias well shown, Maily 
displayed in iinequivocaf forms by tlie inanuallabour classes? T^lese 
I’onn the foundations of sociAy, and when once they begin U> beBTPf 
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alas I for those above them, the walls, and pillars, and cornices of the 
structure, if thftcommotion cannot be taught gently to subside. And 
what is to soothe it into repose? Force never will. Obstinacy and 
• pride and bitterness will not. Mummery and superstition, new or 
antiquated, would be blown to atoms in the storm. ^ ''The intolerance 
of High Calvinism, and the supineness of Moderatisin, would alike be 
trodden in the dust. Occasional revivals, especially when marred by 
rant and carelessness, won't do. The gospel preached as by Christ and 
his apostles, preached plainly, purely, and affectionately, freed from the 
<5ontamination of state-pay as well as state-patronage—preached thus 
throughout the length and breadth of the lan^, and followed up hy 
actions hearing the staii,p of its words, would serve our need. God 
grant such means may be tried I 

But we have detained our readers too long from this interesting 
volume itself. We found it impossible to give anything like a con¬ 
densed view of its contents, so richly fraught with the largest and most 
instructive views, which should convey to those that may not have 
seen them a just idea of their excellence. We preferred therefore giv¬ 
ing utterance to the thoughts and feelings which the perusal of the 
volume naturally excited in our minds. If these have the epect of 
inducing any to peruse the work for themselves, our end will be 
gained, and they will be gratified. The style is uncommonly clear, 
terse, and forcible, abounding perhaps too much in antithesis, but we 
care not to speak of faults where so much excellence is apparent.* 
As an interesting specimen we have selected the following historical 
portraiture of a Puritan divine :— 

There was especially one of their number, the sight of whom, in the pulpit, 
and of the crowd about him, as they hung upon his lips, it must have been worth 
going far to sec. Be it remembered, that the puritan preacher, while a reformer 
of the church, had his place within it. Ilis pulpit rose near the ancient aisle, 
hollowed by the footsteps of the many generations who have traversed it. Above 
him stretched the arches of tire old Gutiiic roof. Before you, and around, are 
the curiously carved and half decayed enclosures, within wiiich a lengthened 
succession of kneeling worshippers have paid their homage to the Omniscient 
and Everlasting. Beneath you, are the tombs of the dead, and about you, on 
cvei 7 space that can meet the eye, are their mouldering monuments. In the 
pulpit stands the man God. The book, rich in the idiom of our mother tongue, 
and richer sUll in its heavenly treasure, is open before him. The cap which 
forms Us sable line across the of that forehead, only serves to place the 

fine intellecluality of the space beneath in greater prominence. I'he tningh'd 
force and tenderness of those dark eyqs comes forth in beautiful keeping with the 
brow that covers tliem, and with the curvature of those lips, so fraught with 
sensibility, while in so little sympathy with the animal nature, and in such near 
affinity with the intellectual. Over the lining, the expression, the complexion, 
the whole cast of that countenance, you see the signs of feeling and of thouglU— 
’^tf* ffeling ever active, of thought ever intent upon its labour. From the shoul¬ 
ders downward, falls the drapery of the colleg^robe, worn with no superstitious 

* We would beg leave, however, to natice a most un-English mode of expres¬ 
sion of which Dr. V. seems inordinately fond. It is the use of the definite 
article with an adjective to oxpi'e&s an abstvjct quality; e. g. “ to realize the 
holy and the happy'' (p. 1^,) should guard against the unrcmonahle in aim 
or ex^ctation/' (p, 199,) **^the false in religion— /Ac true,'' (p. 61.) Such expres¬ 
sions m repeated to satiety throughout the worl^e Now, this idiom is Greek, 
o^J^ench, or German, but assuredly not En^ish; besides that in our language 
il^ften fends to obscurity, if not to ambiguity. 
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or vain inlent, but as ti seemly vestment^ sufficinf^ to distinguish between the 
teaclier and the taught, and sufficing also to bespeak, that in religion there is 
still a use of aiitliority; as well as an abuse of it. On every lMUid,^nd off to the 
walls and door-ways, you see gathered men, and woAeii, and cnildren, of all 
grades, embracing minds of various adjustment, power, and culture^ and all 
moulded into a gr|ater variety still, by the various pressure of tliose memorable 
times. • ' , ^' 

*' Ihit as the preacher proceeds, you find that he knows them all^their coming 
in ami tlieir going out. So much skill has come to him from long practice, that 
tile most learned and acute may not readily evade him. The busy and the worldly 
soon become aw^re tliat t^eir working-day kind of life lias been bis study. The 
most obscure are made to feel that his benevolent thought has penetipted into 
their lot al^o; and even the young children, as {hey look up, here and there, 
from the family groups qbout, learn, with a mixture of surprise and fear, that the 
preacher has been careful to watch the budding ^liought and feeling even in 
children-vwliile upon them all you see his words dfttil ItJce the dew, words which 
breathe the mercy of the cross; and point, as with a power from heaven, to the 
visions of hope and blessedness which that erbss has revealed to tlie cliildren of 
mortality! What wonder if you see every eye intent on such a preacher, every 
car open to him, ever} countenance sending forth the signs of a deep interest, 
and every heart vibrating beneath the Audi of thoughts so devout,«af emotions 
so heaven-born ! In him they see the purified nature of the saint, without the 
perverted nature of tlie ascetic. He is an ambassador from God, Imt he is one 
with man. His devotion is impassioned—celestial, but it is a devotion which has 
given a new tenderness and force to every feeling of humanity, to every social 
uffectiolT, His preaching points to heaven, but his sympathies identify him with' 
everytiiing in the allotment of humanity on earth, and all that he might become 
thus potent in leading men to heaven. Such, in thew pulpit, was Richard Bax. 
ter, and such, in no mean degree, according to the testimony of Baxter, were 
innny—very many of the puritan preachers in the seventeenth century."—Pp. 
81—34. 

Tills paragraph is extracted from tlie largest, and, to us, the most 
delightful chapter in the work. We have seldom been so thoroughly 
gratified as by tlie perusal of the masterly sketch which it contains 
of the history of the British Pulpit from the days of Latimer to the 
present age. The description of Latimer himself and his style of 
preaching, with whicR it opens, is admirable: tjiougli now and then 
we think eflect is too much studied,—a mult apparently copied from 
(iibbon, whose manner our author seems to have caught in his Life 
of Wyclif. The liveliness of the picture, however, is thereby in- 
(Teased, and to the taste of our day this is suiKcient compensation for 
faults far more glaring. But we cannot too highly commend the 
soundness and discrimination displn^ed in judging of the various 
inei'its of our must distinguished English sermon*writers, whether 
(diurchmen or dissenters. The estimate of Dr. South, who has by 
some been greatly overpraised, seems to us exceedingly just and fair; 
Ills style is by no means that model for pulpit address which some 
eminent judges have represented it to be. The faults of Owen in 
respect of style, and of Bates in regard to matter, are plainly^dhtf* 
pithily stated in the following sentence ;—** If Dr. Bates had been 
less a man of mere style, and Dr. Owen less a man of mere sub¬ 
stance, it would have conduced much to their mutual reputation and 
usefulness." Bunyaii receixies his due n^ed of praise, and so also 
the early Methodi&ts. But we were especially pleased with the pro¬ 
minence given to that incomparable theologian and most impcpssive 
preaclier, John Howe. 'Mever, perhaps, was there a heart mo; ^ ich 
in all that is sweet and hea'v%nly, a mind more fertile in coDcepChM* 
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of the trutli at once clear, far-redching, and subliine, or a tongue more 
faithful and earnest in giving utterance to the admonitions of a 
sanctified spirit," It*is more to the credit of the honesty of the reli¬ 
gious circles of the day that his works are so seldom mentioned among 
' them, than it does honour to their discernment and^piety tiiat they 
ai*Q so little read or known* 

The author’s review of the Pulpit in the past is not confined to 
ilie preachers of our own country, but on instructive glance is also 
given at those of the Continent, especially the ^rnous l^’reiich preach¬ 
ers of tlie age of Louis l^IV. By the way, we ratlicr wonder that 
no notice whatever is taken of the sermons of Blair, which once were 
all the fashion, and now have shared the fate*’of other fashionable 
things. 'They would ha^e afforded good matter for a few biting re¬ 
marks, to wjiich our author is now and tlitri tolerably partial. Want 
of space will not permit us to take notice of llie contents of tlie fol¬ 
lowing chapters, as we had intended to do. « 

In co\|plusion, we return our htarty tliaiiks to tlie talented and 
laborious author, with the earnest desire and prayer, that he may 
see his endeavours abundantly blessed to the accomplislunent, through 
God, of what is certainly the first wish of his heart,—** the success 
(to use the words of Dr. Watts) of tlie ministrations of thtf'gospel 
in tlie conversion of sinners to holiness, and the recovery of them, 
from the state of corrupt nature and the course of tliis world, to the 
life of God by Jesus Christ,” 
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Illustrations of Scrtptift€,frmii^ the Geography^ Natural History, and Manners 
and Customs of the East By the late Professor Paxton, D. D., of Eilinliurgh. 
Third Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged by the Rev. Robert Jamieson. 
4 vols., 12fnQ. Olipliaut. Edinburgh ; 1^42. 

Some montlis ego we had the pleasure of introducing to the notice of our readers 
the two volumes of this standard work on “tlie Manners and Customs.*' The 
work is now completed by tlie publiaSvion of Clio volumes on Natural History mid 
Sacred Geoarnphy. It is more than twenty years since the .first edition was 
published, Ikluch light has in the course of that period been thrown upon the 
subjects treated of, which rendered cbrrections and additions necessary. Tliis 
has been efiected in the best possibly manner. The second part of the work, 
which comprises Natural History^ ** has been enriched far beyond what the most 
ardent lovers of sacred literature could a short wliile ago have expected to be 
<.ctlab.able« lii no branch of the Iliustratioas of Scripture was an increase of 
knowledge more wanted. So low and imper^ct indeed was the acquaintance 
of Europeans with the physical productions of Palestine and the adjacent coun¬ 
tries, that little more than twenty years ago, Dr. A. Clarke and others pro< 
nouiiced it almost hopeless to obtain a fu\l and accurate description of the natural 
history of the Bible. But circumstances unanticipated at iliat time—the great 
and unprecedented increase ortravellers in the Holy Land, whicli, has now be¬ 
come a fashionable tour, the.late war in Syria, which carried thither several well- 
educated British officers, who, in the intervals of military toil, rambled over the 
Goun^ in pursuit of game and adventures; abovadll, the establishment of resi- 
rHuiq^ionaries, deeply interested in the stcdy of scripture, and possessed, by 
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the knowledge of the language and their {^hnnanent intercourse wHh Uie people^ 
uf unwonted facilities for becoming familiar with the physical peculiarities of that 
part of the world, havt; contributed botii to extend and correct our knowledge of 
the llolany and Zoology of the sacred volume far beydhd the st&e in which it 
was in tiie days of Dr. Paxton’s authorship.” The work is enriched by a very 
interesting inrtnoi^of Dr. Paxton by Dr* Mitchelb and the additions by the'ac-' 
conij)iishe(i Editor amount to about onb-fuyrth of the whole. The volumes may 
be purchased separately, each being complete in itself, and having an index both 
of texts and subjects. Tliey are very handsomely got up, and will form a very 
suitable orimmeiit to the table. It would be superfluous to enter at large upon the 
merits of a work of snch^established reputation. It is now, both as to external 
form niid internal merit, all that could be wished for uj^on so many and varied 
topics witli.such narrow limits. We cordially redbrnmend it to our tedders, and 
particularly to the superintendents of our cuiigregatiuimi and sabbath scJiool 
libraries. m 


The Confjrrffational Calendar and Family Almanac, for 1843. Compihd^mrsu^ 
ant to a vote of the ^Annual AnHcmhly of the Comjregational Union of England 
and Wales, London : Jackson and JWalford. 

The Scottish Ecclesiastical Register and National Almanac for tJOf^ear 1843. 
Edinburgh: M. PaUTSon. 

The Christian Almanac for 1843. London; Tract Society. 

The Tract Sociely[s Penny Almanac for 1843. 

TiiK OttNonncrATioNAL Cat-endar lias peculiar claims upon the members of our* 
cliurclics. The present number excels its predecessors. Besides the Astro¬ 
nomical Notices” and “ Ceh'stial Phenomena*' which are prepared with peculiar 
care and skill, it contains a vast amount of the most important information re¬ 
specting the proceedings and progress of our body throughout the empire. There 
is a must interesting obituary uf nineteen Independent ministers, also a length¬ 
ened and admirable article on the C’ongregational system. The Union, we 
understand, is at very considerable expense in preparing this manual, which 
may be regarded as a permanent periodical record of the liistory and statistics 
of the denomination, as well as serving all the purposes of the best Almanaa 
Jt is incumbent upon the members of our body tu give it their effective sup* 
port. Every family in our churches should procure ^ copy. Tlie Information 
wlilch it ftirnisltes is mo^t valuable, and from the form in which it is conveyed, 
will be perused in (piartcrs where oUierwise it >^ould have no access. ^ 

'JhiK Scottish Ecclesiastical Register is a great improvement upon the 
preceding number. “ Every part of the work has been carefully revised,—>the 
neccssiiry alterations have been made,—and a very considerable quantity of new 
matter lias been introduced. Its external appearance is also greatly improved, 
without any corresponding adduce being made in the price. Among the new 
nrti<'les introduced into the present edition will be fouifd on account of several 
religious denominations and literary iiisti^tions, which were not noticed in the 
former, and also a brief account of the ^rcichial System of Education, and a 
complete list of the schoolmasters.** The editor has evidently bestowed great 
jciins upon Jus task, and has accomplishes! it in a manner highly creditable. For 
gt'uentl use we arc not acquainted with a manual equal to the *' Register,” and 
there is not a doubt but it will secure the extensive patronage wliich it merit|. 

The (Jhkistian Almanac of the Tract Society, is got up in the usual chaste 

form, and is nrmiinented with a beautiful engraving of the new houses of Pfirli^_ 

ment. Besides what is necessary to an Almanac, it contains a variety of ai^leS^ 
ndigious, commercial, and statistical, which will be found of great value- 
The Penny Almanac is within the reach of all classes, and should be patron- 
iai'd especially by the young. • 


• • 

Sennons by the late Rev. Ebenezer Temple, of Rockford, Essex: with a Biogra^ 
phical Sketch of the Author by fiis Widow, Loudon: Snow. 

Tuts is an interesting and valuable volume. Mr. Temple was a man ofsimerior 
powers and ot ardent and devote Jpiety: the brief record of his life, hcra 
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by hift bereaved parlner, is deeply intlsrestinff. It is written with unaffected sim¬ 
plicity and fidelity, and is singularly free of those blemishes wliich so frequently 
attach to memoirsi written by parties so nearly related and therefore naturally 
biassed. Th^ discoursed, though not prepared witli a view to publication, are ex* 
ceedingly good, distinguished, tor the D)09t part, by natural and lucid arrangement, 
aoimd scriptural sentiment, judicious illustration, and ferven^ zeal and fidelity. 
—'While this publication has been called fdr by tliose wlio enjoyed the ministrations 
of Hr. Temple, and knew his worth, and while to them it will possess pecu¬ 
liar claims as a memortai of one beloved and admired, it cannot fail to find 
its way into a wider sphere, and both to interest and to profit those who will 
peruse it. The work is introduced by a preface, from t^e Hcv. George Clayton, 
in which he [says,—** J^w persons have, by tlie blessing of God. given indica¬ 
tions of diore efficient usefulness of a higher order, than the late Key. E. Tem¬ 
ple, of Rochford, Essex. The Spirit of God and of glqry did indeed rest upon 
him. His deep-toned piety^his fervent mind—his indefatigable toils—his un¬ 
sparing eflbrts—in season and out of season—to edify the church, and save the 
souls of men from ruin, will long be remeniberedkin a large circle to whom he 
was well knoWn/and tenderly endjared. He has left a fragrant name,—a mem¬ 
ory that is embalmed by the regrets, the gratitude, and the sfTeclions of the 
Ciiristian public.*' 


7 he Works of the Rev. William Jay^ —Collected and Revised by himself. Vols. 

I— IV. London: 1842. 

Ok the appearance of the first volume of this collected edition of Mr. Jay's 
works we introduced it to the notice of our readers. The first year’s issue being 
now before us, we briefly revert to it for the purpose of once more commending 
it to their attention. 

The four volumes, now published, contain Mr. Jay's Morning and Evening 
Exercises, perhaps the most exleiisively popular of all his writings. In the last 
volume he gives an interesting account of itie circumstances under which they 
were prepared. The greater part were written at Lynniuulh, a small watering- 
place to which tim author was in Urn habit of retreating for a few weeks in each 
summer for relaxation and liealth. Here lie was in the habit of composing one 
or two, and sometimes three, of these Exercises each day, always reading one 
of them in the moniing, and another in the evening at family devotion. Several 
were also written on the journey to and fro between and Lynmouth. The 
author very appropriately follows up this brief narrative of the history of these 
compositions by two remarks, quite in his usual style of pitliy comment. ** The 
first is, That relaxation is never so perfectly enjuy(‘d os in conneclioii with en¬ 
gagement ; 

* A want of occupation is not rest^L 
A mied quite vacant is a mind distressed.* 

The second is that, as of such a prec^is talent as time nothing should be lost; 
so, much may be done by gathering up its fragments," p. xi. I’his is sound ad¬ 
vice, atid reminds us of Dr. Parr's counsel to his godson, Clmrles Purr Burney, 
to ** fill up the little nooks of time.*’**' How much may be done in this way! 
Coke writing his great work during the quarter of an hour each day he had to 
wait for his wife to come down stoirs to dinner; Erasmus composing his Poems 
on Old Age whilst riding on horseback from Paris to Italy; Robert Stephen 
djvjfliflg his edition of the Greek New Testament into verses “inter equitan- 
aum;’* are some among several instances that might be produced of how mucli 
men, greatly engaged in business, may do for literature by ** gathering up the 
fragments” of time. 

We know no book of the kind equal to'Mr. Jay’s Corning and Evening Exer¬ 
cises. Short, vigorous, substantial, and practical, they are admirably adapted for 
the purpose of suggesting to the^minds of tliuse^who have not much^time for pri¬ 
vate meditation, suitable trains of thought with which to commence and to close 
the da^ ** I like/’ said a good plain friend of ours, ** to start in the morning 

* Work«, vol. vii., 420. 
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with a mouthful of gooil thoughts, aud noftimg smooths my pillow for me so com¬ 
fortably at night as to get my mind pleasingly occupied with what is profitable.” 
I'o oil of our readers* wlio are of the same way of thinking, we <^rdlaiiy recom¬ 
mend the volumes now before us. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

Contiibutions towards the Exposition of the Book of Genesis, By Robert S. 
Caiidlish, D, D. Eiljiiburgli: John Johnstone. 

A Practical Exposition of the Book of Jonah^ in Ton Lectures, By James 
Peddie,«D. D. Edinburgh: William Oiiphaiit & Son. 

A Popular History of Reptiles ; or an IntroduUion to the Study of the class 
RepiUia^ on Scientific Principles. Tract SocieW. 

Modern immersion directly opposed to Scriptural Baptism, in Reply to Alexander 
Carson, M,A, B^ John iftlunro, minister of the Gospel, Knockando. Lon- 
rlon: John Snow. • 

The Family Choir; or Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs^for Social Worship. 
The Music selecitd from. Handel, Haydn, Mozart, ^c, Arran^d for four 
voices, and the Pianoforte or Organ, The Poetry from Watts, Wasleyt New* 
ton, ^c. Part 1. London: Simpkin. Marshall, & Co. 

Christian Happiness Considered in its Relation to Man, Families,^nd Churches* 
By E. Manneriiig. London: John Snow. 

Kind Words for his Young Friends. By Uncle William. Tract Society. 

Little Anne ; or Familiar Conversations upon Interesting Subjects, between d 
Child and her Parents, Tract Society, 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE OF MISSIONS, 

Several years ago, the wlmle ship Essex, from Nantucket, sailed fur tlie Pacific 
Ocean. She was well provisioned and manned for a voyage of three or four 
yt^ars. Several on board of the sinphad families on tlie land, who were anxiously 
to wait fur the lapse of these weary y<*Rrs, before they could hope again to 
see their husbands and fathers. The ship'* proceeded prosperously on her* 
voyage, crossed the Equator, doubled the Cape, and was successfully cruising 
on the whaling ground of the Pacific Ocean. One day a shoal of wliales Bp- 
p('ared; two of ti.>e boats were lowered and went in pursuit of them. The mate 
and one or two men were left on board the ship. Suddenly they saw an 
enormous whale, his head full out of the water, his mouth open, and apparently 
in a frenzy of rage, coming with almost inconceivable velocity towards the 
ship. Ill a moment he struck the shiff.* ^er bows were stove in as though 
a mountain had been hurled against her. Tlie whale appeared to be for an 
instant stunned by the terrible blow, ^d slowly sank below the ship. Soon, 
however, the enraged monster appeared several rods off on the other side of 
the sliip, rushing down upon her again with the same frantic fury. She this 
time struck tlie stern of the ship, and crushed it in like an egg shell. HaVing 
thus apparently satiated its rage, the whale sunk again into the depths of the 
uceaii and disappeared. The seamen stood almost motionless in their uttSt^UffT * 
Nternution, and the ship sank* immediately to the water’s edge, aud rolled an 
irreparable wreck in the trough of tlie sear 

The alisent boats were immediately recalled by signals of distress. But no 
one can describe the de^alr winch overwhelmed them, as they contemplated 
their awful condition. There dlhey were, thi^y men, on the broad bosom of 
the Pacific^ in open whale boats, with all their provisions under water, the 
iieurest laud several hundred miles distant, aud that inhabited by the most 
ferocious savages. The coast of South America was some two thousflVd miles 
distant. The idea of navigftting such au expanse of the ocean in opened fniil 
whale-boats, with the slight quantity of provisions which could be 
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stowed away, seemed utterly hopele^. Death then staVed them in the face. 
Horrible alternative—to die either by the spear and the club of the cannibal, or 
by the slow process of starvation on the sea. 

The winds in that regibn were such that they could with much comparative 
ease have run to the Marquesas Islands, and tlius, were it not for the savage, 
'every map could have been saved. But they dared not do it. • It was more safe 
to encounter famine and thirst, the ^orms and monsters of the deep, tlian to 
ventftre near the luxuriant and fruitful groves of those tropical islands, whore 
man is living, as Rousseau expresses it, in “Me irmomnt simphcitij of Nature 
Thus excluded from all hope of refuge in the neighbouring islands of iieathenisin, 
these unfortunate men, after making every preparation fin their ^power for their 
desperate voyage, with^ad and despairing hearts raised their sails to move slowly 
across the*^ trackless ocean for Uie coast of South America, clinging to the hope 
that they might be picked up by some passing ship.—Days and nights came and 
went, and no sail appeared initlie distant hori 2 on. To-day the three boats would 
sleep becallued upon the giasSy ocean, and the suffering men were blk'tered by 
the burning rays of a tropical sun ; the next day, p..^rhaps, opposing winds would 
drive them from their course. One night a terrible storm arose, and when the 
morning dawned over the darkness of tiiat dreadful night, one of the boats Jjnd 
disappeared for ever. Weeks passed away, and still there was no relief. Tlieir 
provision gone, their water was gon^. and still tliese unfortunate men, re¬ 
duced to skeletons, in their unutterable wretchedness saw nothing around them 
but the dreary, expanse of ocean and of sky. Some became frantic, and laughed 
and shouted in that horrible mania attendant upon starvation, and others roiled 
in the bottom of the boat in the most frightful convulsions. Soon one died, and 
vlien another, and the survivors greedily devoured the remaitis of their departed 
comrades. Thus ninety-tliree days passed away, while timse wretched men upon 
tlie merciless sea were enduring axiguisli and agony indescribable. At last, a sail 
was seen. It espied their signals of distress, and the few surviving sufferers, 
reduced to perfect skeletons, scarcely able to stand, or with tlieir parched tongues 
to articulate a word, were rescued from the horrible death wliicii their comrades 
had already met. And out of that whole ship’s company, but live or six lived 
through these scenes of almost uneartlily wretchedness, to be restoreil to tlieir 
liomes. I migiit describe many of the details of this scene, but they are too 
harrowing to the feelings to be narrated. 

The point to which 1 wish the attention to be directed by these facts is this 
—that if there had been a missionary station at the Marquesas Islands,* all this 
extreme suffering and loss of life would have been prevented. Availing them- 
.selves of the steady trade winds of tiiat latitude, in a few days they could have 
run down to tlie Marquesas Islands, and there, in the liospilable dwellings of the 
missionaries, and aided by the humanizing influence of gospel missions upon 
the natives, they might have remained, with every want supplied, till some 
American whale-ship, touching at the Islands, should have rcceiveii tlicm on 
board, and have conducted them in safety to their homes. All of tlie men could 
probably have been empfoyed in the service of otlier ships, and thus the disaster 
to themselves and tlieir families woulckkave been immeasurably lightened. But 
there was no missionary station al the Marquesas Islands. For these sliip- 
wrecked mariners to appear on their shores was certain death—perhaf^s death 
by the most horrible torture. And they therefore prepared to encounter all tlmt 
is terrible in starvation on Uie ocean, rather tlian to land on the islands of hea¬ 
thenism. 

There is many a shipowner now, who will not contribute a shilling to the sup- 
•-{kOrt^a&foreign missions. There are many who imve friends at seu who are iiii- 
niicai to this cause. Indeed, it would not be all strange, if the owners of 
Uiq ship Essex, and the friends of these unhappy seamen, during the ninety- 
three days in wliich they were suffering ail tlie horrors of famine and death upon 
the inhospitable ocean, because there were no missionaries at the Marquesas 
islands, were speaking in terms of hostility an^ contempt of tlie exertions of 
Ohristians to cslablisli the prinbiptes of the gospel upon all the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

John S. C. Abbott. 


juoiiaon iuibsionary Society have nowta station at the Marquesas. 
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LONDON MISSIONARY SOgiETY.. 

PRESENTATION OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA TO* THE 
REV. ROBfeftT MOFFAT. MISSIONARY TO SOUTH AFRICX. 

On the evening of Thursday the 3d November, a meeting was held in the Water- 
Joo Rooms, Edinburgh, for the purpose of presenting a copy of the latest edition 
of the Encyclopedia BriUinnica to the Rev* R. Moffat, as an expression of affec¬ 
tionate regard, from some of his friends of diffurtfiit Chsistian denomi^mtions in 
Edinburgh «pd its neighbourhood. The large room was filled in every part; and 
the platform was occupied with ministers and frief^ds of almost every evangelical 
body. The Rev. W. I^indsay Alexander was in chair. After tea and coffee 
had been •served, the chairman briefly explained the circumstances which had led 
to the present meeting; after Vhich the meeting was addressed,as^follows:— 

The Rev. Henry (Irev. —I feel happy irf being called to the duty now in¬ 
trusted to me; and t^ere are none here, I will venture to say. who do not enter 
into my sentiments in presenting to yojj the esteemed individual who is the occa¬ 
sion of our meeting together—or the joy felt in such an opportunity of iatercourse, 
as well as in the fond regret attending its being a parting interview. There is 
a feeling in our nature which excites us to look with interest on nen who carry 
about with them any mark of distinction, though it be only the badge of rank or 
of high ollice, or of hereditary greatness; more still if, at any time, we see before 
us the hero of many battles, the saviour of his country, or one who has taken the* 
load in remarkable inventions or discoveries, has explored continents untrodden 
before, or brought into operation powers that extend our dominion over nature. 
We like to look on those who have done extraordinary things, who have seen 
extraordinary sights, who have passed through unprecedented perils and dangers* 
AVe love to hear of “hair-breadth ’scapes,” of “moving accidents by flood or 
fieldmid would rejoice for a moment to have been the actors or sufferers in 
such scenes, that we might be entitled to a share of the interest and admiration 
that attend them. Am), while snugly reading or bearing, at our own firesides, 
of such adventures, how often have wo exclaimed—“ I would go a hundred miles 
to sec the man >vho had the heart and soul in him to do these deeds of wonder.’* 
Wc should gaze on Robinson Crusoe, if he were here. Grace Darling had her 
well-desscrvcd fame. Ludy Sale or General Pollock would attract our momentary 
notice. Rut of all the men called by fate or by choice to pass through arduous• 
labours, to act in strong emergencies, to master Herculean dangers, to endure un¬ 
ending hardships, to make perpetual unsparing sacrifices; of all the men of our 
iiincs—and our times have produced their quota of great men—I know of none 
entitled to take precedence of^tbe honoured missionary who this evening gladdens 
our meeting with his presence. This I say not in compl|pnent, far less ni flattery, 
but in humble acknowledgment of the grace and goodness of our God and Sa- 
vi(jur, who has employed him as his instriflJlenj; in all that he has done. He is not, 
my friends, of the same class with ourselves, one of those useful labourers—and 
wc cannot spare and need not deny their usefulness—who write, and we read, re¬ 
ports, who make stirring appeals and elo'^uent platform speeches, who give their 
goodwill, their money, and their prayers, to an important cause. His labours 
are of the more apostolic kind: he has “ borne the heat and burden of the day;" 
has been “ in deaths oft," and held his life in bis hand from day to day through a 
succession of years. His is the life that furnishes the materials for our addswesn* ' 
the histories and the iiicidents^ut of which we form our missionary tracts, our 
exciting representations : the mets which, if they were not blessed and wonder¬ 
ful, as evidencing the power and the g^ce of God, in its conquest and conversion 
of the depraved human soul,»would still be in themselves remarkable phenomena, 
extending our knowledge of natural history, and of the character of our species, 
under new modifications. The cruel hunger afid parching thirst of the desert, 
und the conflict with its savage inhabitants, the beasts of prey that frequent it, and 
with the human adversaries, hardly less wild and ferocious, are not enemas with 
which many are called to coateiid. We might like to be the adventurer who has 
encountered them after the crisiit of danger is o#r, rather than the 
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turer at tlie outset of bis undertaking.* But here is the man who has spent long 
days and nights in such society, and under the pressure of such hardships—who 
is not dismayed by,the apprenticeship he has undergone, but, confirmed now by 
long experience, and refreshed by communication and sympathy wiih his Cliris- 
tian brethren at home, resolves again to renew the conflict, and throwing himself 
*upon the gracious providence whose sustaining power he has often so peculiarly 
proved, ventures fearlessly back to the scene of his former labours—not now, we 
rejoice to think, a cheerless wildemes^g, where no Christian heart or brotherly 
tongue greets his return, but where he has left a colony of Christian converts, 
who rejoice in him as their father in Christ, and who, whatever may be the love, 
the enjoyment, or the blessing, that attend bis converse in other places, will 
doubtless surpass all others in the gratitude and alfecti(5h with \ifhjch his return 
among them will be baifed : for there is no human love equal to that with whicli 
the soul that is brought to Chv&t regards the faithful minister who has been the 
instrument of its salvation, is there not only the friend but the father of the 
people; the light of their eye8,*the rejoicing of their heart. And sorry as we are 
part, w’e cannot but long for the time when they, shall again share flic much 
needed benefit of 'his guidance and direction. And we may be allowed at a time 
like this, to express corresponding sentiments for the most loved and valued 
partner of his life, with all its cares, anxieties, and successes. She has been a true 
partner of his “ work of faith and labour of love,” in its many varieties. The 
task of suffering with a beloved object of anxious care, who is exposed to cer¬ 
tain and imminent danger, is often not less than that of the party who meets it 
in his own pei^son. She has had also her peculiar post of suffering, labour, and 
usefulness. She is a true missionary in her own person, and wc may hold it 
fnorally impossible that her husband could have gone through exactly the sann' 
course of duty if he had not had the support and refreshment of her society. I 
will not detain you longer from w^hat w'e all hold to be the peculiar attraction 
and treat of the evening. 

At the close of Mr. Grey’s speech, a splendidly bound copy of the Enoyclopa*- 
dia having been placed before the chairman, the latter, addressing Mr. Moffat, 
spoke as follows:—My dear Friend and Brother,—Through the kindness of the 
friends who have convened this meeting, it has been devolved upon me to present 
to you the token of their regard and affection w’bich now lies before me; and 
it is with greater pleasure than I cun express, that J rise to discliarge the duty 
thus laid upon me. Allow me to say, in the outset, that in seeking to convey 
to you an expression of our regard, we have selected a work which shall at once, 
by its intrinsic worth, bear some proportion to the esteem of which it is the in¬ 
dex, and by its adaptation to the uses of one circumstariced as you are soon lo 
*be on your return, shall assist you in the discharge of those important duties 
which devolve upon you. The value of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, as a 
digest of human knowledge, has been universally acknowledged. One of the 
first of our living statesmen, and the man of all others who, from his prodigi¬ 
ous and varied acquirements in all branches of literature and science, is per¬ 
haps the man of bis age most competent to speak on such a subject,—I mean 
Lord Brougham,—has said of this woi^, ** That, without any exception, there 
hod been no compilation offered tc tne public prepared by such a combination, 
such a union of the roost celebrated literary names of the age they adorned.” 
This valuable work we rejoice to preser^it to you, my dear Sir, in the hope that 
from it you may derive assistance in the great duties which yet lie before you, 
and for whicb^ we trust, you will be long spared and blessed of God. As a 
pioneer in the march of discovery, by which the civilized world is gradually 
^vandng upon the abodes of savageism, you will often be called to researches 
a^d ’^labours not immediately appertaining to your sacred vocation. You will 
frequently be the first to observe new facts and phenomena in the region of na¬ 
ture, which you will do well to note, and, if possible, communicate to the sci¬ 
entific world at home; for 1 hold that, nent to the great work of conveying to 
ignorant minds the knowledge of God’s word, is the tiuty of enlarging the sphere 
within which minds enlightened ^ay observe the variety, and admire the wisdom 
of God’s works, of those works which praise him in all places of hiS dominion. 
And in this 1 trust you will find ample aid from the admirable treatises on &ci~ 
ence wht&b this work contains, and in which you will find details embracing even 

the most recent discoveries which the enterprise or ^he patient thought of pbi- 
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losophors Ims made. Y(9u have already dofte much in training the people of 
\.frica to the habits and coitvcniences of civilized life. We have •listened with 


deep interest to the accounts you have given on this head. We have sympa- 
tliized with you and your honoured partner, when we beheld you statiding alone, 
as it were, amidst the degraded, the polluted, the imbriited children of hgathen- 
ism; not more distir^uished from them by the colour of your skin, than by all 
the habits, tastes, feelings which led vou to loathe the abominations by 
which you were surrounded, while you pined the sad fate of those by whom 
such abominations were loved. We have traced with deep interest the upward 
progress of these tribes in the wants and in the appliances of civilized life; and 
iis we have seen the roaming savage beginning to awake to a sense of the ad¬ 
vantages of 8ettle*d life, eifebanging the war-spear for the mattock, the filthy 
skin for tlie comfortable garment, and the precarious pursuits of the chase for 
the steady produce of agriculture; ns we have seen, woman raised from the de- 
j>rading position of a drudge to man's exaction, and a slave to man's passion, to 
her proper place as the gentle companion, and the si?eet helper of man'^ earthly 
pilgrimage; as we have looked^on the picture you have given us of your sta¬ 
tion, with its ample garden fenced and stocked, its neat cottages^ its workshops 
resounding, as one may fancy, with the din of labour; its seboolhouse, from 
which, as we look at it, we almost seem to hear the fond familiar strains of 
“ Auld Lang Syne," to which yoii haveataught the little ones to sing their al- 
[ihabet; and, above all, its neat and appropriate chapel, shedding a sacked asso¬ 
ciation over the whole, and proclaiming to all observers this all-important truth, 
that it was not until the gospel changed the hearts of the people that they be¬ 
gan to move forward in the career of civilization; when we have seen all this, 
our heart has rejoiced within us, and we have been ready to say, herein is ful¬ 
filled that which is written, “ The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad 
for them, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose." But much yet 
remains for yon to accomplish in this department; anfl in this 1 trust ^ou wilt 
obtain much help from this work. Here you will find treatises on agriculture, 
horticulture, architecture, and all the arts of social life, by men who are them¬ 
selves first-rate! proficients in the arts on which they write. You have also 
already accomplished a mighty work, the greatest, perhaps, which any man can 
accomplish for a people,—in catching **the winged words" of a mere spoken 
language, and reducing that language under the rules of grammatical order, as 
well as laying the foundation of a literature for the natives of the Kuruman, by 
the books you have translated for them. You may have still more to do in this 
way, and in this 1 believe you will find much aid from the articles upon the 
philosophy of language, and the affinities of languages which this work contains. 
But why should I dilate? there is here a digest*of human knowledge, and on 
few subjects, I believe, will you consult it in vain. May we not indulge the 
hope, that out of this book immense advantage to Africa may, ere long, spring; 
that many minds there may, through your instrumentality and that of your col¬ 
leagues, be brought into contactwitli the resources of European thought and study, 
and acquire thence a new impulse to advance, as well as means for advancing, 
with success; and that the time may not he very far off when from the heart 
of Africa a light may shine forth upon the nations worthy of that race which 
first seized the torch of science, and handed it to the nations of the West. 

In attempting to convey to you an expression of the feelings with which this 
work is presented to you on this occasion, 1 cannot do better than read the irt- 
Bcription which it bears;—** To the Rev. Robert Moffat, of the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society, this work, the ablest and most copious digest of human know¬ 
ledge at present extant, is affectionately presented by a few of his friends in the 
metropolis of his native country and its vicinity, as a token of their respedfror** 
his character as a man, an expression of their admiration of his zeal and labour 
as a nuBBlonary, and a memorial to him when he shall revisit the scene of his 
labours, of intercourse with Christian brethren in Scotland, the recollection of 
which will be retained by thefti so long as life endures," 

The sentiment with which thi* inscription concludes, conveys, I can assure 
you, the real feelings of our minds. Your visit to us we never can for^t. Our 
little children are already in their infantine chronology, beginning to date from 
the time ** when Mr. Moffat spoke to themand, believe me, to many of us of 
riper years the time when y<^ spoke to vs will be as a sunny spot on the«^usty 
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and troubled road along which we*'have to journey. * We feel ourselves your 
debtors. Wo have reaped a real and a pure pleasure from the pictures you 
have given us of missionary life, your romantic advenHires, your hair-breadth 
escapes, yoiK* bold exestious, your surprising successes. You have opened before 
us a ne^ page of human society and character, and have confirmed our attach¬ 
ment to the missionary cause, by showing that there is no tribe too degraded 
for the" gospel to elevate, no heart too polluted for Christianity to purify. Your 
debtors we are, and it is but an iinpterfcct expression of our sense of obligation 
which we convey to you by this present. Nor are our feelings of affection un¬ 
mixed with an emotion of sadness, as we reflect that, after a short space, we< 
shall, in all human probability, behold your face no more in the flefcli. liut we 
would not detain you if we might. You have givfen yourself to Africa, and 
already^as you have told its in the preface to your book, “you feel that your 
work in England is done, and that the spirit of the stranger and pilgrim is steal* 
ing powerfully over you, that you long once more to brave the miglity ocean, 
and eagerly anticipate the ifour when you shall again reach the shores of your 
adopted country, and appear in the midst of tl)e children of the wilderness.'’ 
Go, then, bek)ved brother, and with you the sympathy, the affection, and 
the prayers, of thousands of your friends and brethren at home. May He who 
has been with you in the days that are past be with you ftill, to keep you in all 
your ways, and to prosper the work of your hands. May he fulfil to you the 
promise ^ his own faithful word, “ There shall no evil befall thee, neither shall 
any plague come nigh thy dwelling. Thou shalt tread upon the lion and the 
adder, the young lion and the dragon shult thou trample under foot. Because 
thou hast set thy love upon me, therefore will I deliver thee ; 1 will set thee on 
, high, because thou hast known my name.” 

The Rev. Robert Moffat rose and said,—My Christian friends, it is with 
emotions of no common order that I rise to address you on the present occasion. 
Little did I think, when 1 last addressed you on my arrival in this country, that 
1 should, in such circumstances as these, speak to you, surrounded by my fathers 
and brethren, and favoured with such a proof of your kindness. You will, I trust, 
pardon the emotions I feel. My heart is almost overwhelmed at the kindness you 
have shown me. I rise to thank you with all my heart; but words are only a 
faint expression of what I feel. 1 shall thank you while I live, when 1 look at 
the splendid gift you have bestowed. Allow me to refer to my fi'elings when 
I left Africa. Little did I anticipate, then, that I should sec such a sight as 
this. When I left that beloved land—for, notwithstanding all her woes and 
blackness, my heart clings to Africa—I felt the greatest reluclancc to leave the 
scene of my much loved labours. I was, however, compelled to print the Bible 
which ] had translated into the Sechuana language; and but for that, no cord 
should have drawn me, nor terror driven me, from Africa. Did this arise from 
want of feeling and affection to my native shores? No; Scotia’s land and Sco¬ 
tia’s mountains bad a power over my heart which I could not express. 1 had 
pious parents still living there; and O, what would 1 not have given for the 
wings of the morning, •to alight by their side, and gaze on these beloved coun¬ 
tenances ! But still until 1 had a s^^Iicient reason, 1 dared not desire to come. 
How often, amid the surrounding carelessness of the Bechuanus, have I longed 
to be present with Christian friends in observing divine ordinances in my own 
country, and to look on the soul-movivg sight of a missionary meeting; but still 
I dared not come. And why? Just because 1 had become so much an African, 
and so accustomed to look on the faces of Afric’s sable sons,—whom, with all 
ttfeir blackness and degradation, I ardently love.—that I felt as if I were com- 
in^o a land of strangers. Providence, however, seemed to mark uiy way for 
^En^nd, and 1 could not disobey. On my way hither, bitter affliction came 
upon us, and we were made to bear the rod of *adversity. One dear child was 
taken away on the passage by the stroke of death, and I bad the daily fear for 
a time that the beloved partner of all ncy sorrows and sufferings should also be 
carried off. Such were our circumstances when w^ passed over the mighty deep, 
and when 1 arrived in England#! trembled. Yes, that man who had travelled in 
the desert, mingling with beasts of savage name, and with men moite savage still, 
was afraid to meet his own countrymen. 

Butfl thank God that I came ito England. I have been enabled, I trust, to do 
mor^^^on thousand times more, for the cause pf A^Frica, than 1 could have done 
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had 1 not visited England. And here I cartnot but look bark to the ever-meino- 
rable time when I was accepted as a missionary by the society with which you 
are connected. I was then asked by Mr. Roby, Have you pnade your parents 
acquainted with your purpose of becoming a missionary? I ^as obliged to 
answer, No. A fainting came over me, for I was afraid to mention tlic subject 
to them lest they should oppose my going. I wrote to them, however, and I 
trembled every da^ for the import of the answer. I well remember deceiving 
the letter, and what was my joy to find if to this effect:—“ We have thoifght 
of your proposal to become a missionary,—we have prayed over it, and we can- 
, not withhold you from the good work.” I have been spared to see these pa¬ 
rents again, and here, where they arc, I might ask them, “ Are they unwilling, 
once more, to pArt with^ne?” and I know they would still reply, “Go, and 
our hearts and our prayers shall go with you.” • 

I look on*all these things which God hath done,for me, and I am humbled in 
the dust. For ever since I began to address my countrymen on the cause of 
Missions, I have been responded to with an earnestness which shows that the 
subject has taken a firm hold^n all right-hearted men, 1 confess I felt some¬ 
what afraid to come to Scotland, lest my coui^rymeii should allow their wonted 
caution to have an undue iiifluence towards me and the cause I love. But when 
J came to Scotland, 1 ivas delighted beyond expression to witness an enthusiasm 
such as I had never seen even in Exeter Uall. I was not prepared to see the death¬ 
like silence which often pervaded assemblies while I told them, as Simply as I 
best could, of wliat God had done for Africa, and I returned to England and made 
boast of the land of my birth. * 

1 looked forward to take a last farewell of my beloved parents, and to see 
your faces once more ere I left for the deserts of Africa, but I did not look 
to receiving such a treasure as this. 1 expected only the common marks of 
friendship, you have favoured me with the highest proofs of your affection ; 
and, as we say in Africa, you have melted my heart,* and made it all run out. 
There is a period when the heart would be alone to meditate^ rather than be 
in the company of others, to give expressions to feelings which cannot be 
told. You have greatly distinguished me, and language fails to express my 
emotions. Rut it brings to my mind whose I am, and whom 1 serve. I 
know it is not for my sake alone you have done this, but in love to the 
Master I seek to honour, and the glorious cause .in which I desire to live, 
and labour, and die. T remember that the Lord himself, when on earth, had 
not where to lay his head; hut were I asked, have I lacked anything in his 
service, in all my stiirerings, I should answer no; and when 1 look at .this 
expression of ills and yotir kindness, I feel my obligations increased a thou¬ 
sand fold, to spend and he spent for Jesus the Saviour. 

I am about to return to the wilds of Africa, and to that people who but 
yesterday have been reclaimed from barbarism and blood, and nothing can 
torm a more useful auxiliary to me in my work than this gift ot your con¬ 
siderate kindness. A missionaiy who goes to the barbarous tribes of the desert 
must, of necessity, act as civilizer as well as evangelisl#and how often, in the 
solit udes of the wilderness, have 1 longed for some such directory as this to 
the useful arts. And now I shall be reiSftided of you wherever 1 am,—-when 
I am in the study, or working at the anvil, or on the roof of a house, or in the 
field at the plough, or in whatever s^uation I am placed, for 1 shall find 
this useful to me in all circumstances. 1 have found by experience, that 
much subordinate good can be done by a missionary, by his placing before 
the people the advantages of civilization. At first, indeed, when he settfi^s 
among them, he may he only an object of repulsion or mere curiosity. Yet 
his superior knowiedge tells on them. I remember a rain-maker once said toifhe," 
“ //«, were I to believe that God made all things, I should think that he first 
made Bushmen, then Reebuanas, and ended with the white man. Ihe first ap¬ 
pears the w'ork of an apprentice band, an(J it is no wonder that you are so superior 
to —^ 2 ^ 07 / were the last created, and therefore you are so wise. ^ Among such 
a people, the missionary must be 4)^ck of all tradeg. J^rior to the introduction of 
the gospel among the Bechuanas, there was an everlasting sameness in all things 
connected with them. They never improved ; but no sooner did the gospel ex¬ 
pand their minds, and touch their hearts and elevate their characters, thawcivili- 
zatinn followed ; they becamt^ eager to copy the habits and manners and e:umple 
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of tliose wlio brouglit them the light^giving word, so tl«it now we have carpen* 
ters and snuths, and other artizans among them. They are becoming instructed 
in wood-work and iron, and sometimes ludicrous enough scenes occur in their 
attempts to imitate the work of the missionary. One will take the root of a 
tree fbr,tbe purpose of making an imitation of our chair, and it is hewn till 
something like three feet appear, but certainly bearing no very close resemblance 
to the original pattern. They witness us again conducting ;^ter from one level 
to another, but seeing no good reasotr why it should not go vp the bill as well as 
come downy they dig the ditch on all levels, and express no little wonder if the 
water rebels anti will not run after them wherever they would lead. To whom 
are the untutored savages to look for civilization but to the missionary in whom 
they have confidence? And then, in leading them in'-the path*of improvement, 
how great the importance of-liaving a book like this. I went out to Africa with 
some knowledge of gardening, but knowing little else of the arts of life; and 
often, when called on to take the leading part in husbandry, in building, in wag- 
gon-makiug, and in doctoring, what would I not have given for this En(*)(;lop.Tdia 
to direct me in working and in teaching the peopl^ around me to work in these 
useful arts. For, let me assure^ou, after twenty-three years of experience of 
Africans, that they can be taught, and that they vnll be taught, until that in¬ 
famous UheU that they are incapable of learning, w’ith ^hich they have been 
branded, shall have been forever wiped eway. The African can reason. This I 
shall shots’by facts. I have been often asked, since I came to this country, had 
they any idolatry ? Let me mention an instance of the manner in which they 
regard the •Jolly of idol worship. A native once entered my house, where a 
sketch, in which idols were depicted, came under his notice. He knew not that 
this was a representation of some living animals that were worshipped by some 
people as gods. He asked our little daughter, Mary, “ What kind of brutes are 
these T* She replied: “ They are objects that people in other lands worship as 
their gods." He asked In amazement, “Where do they live? What eagle 
brought us this? I never saw a thing like this. These arc things that are 
made: who can worship these? You are surely speaking lies." On her still 
affirming it, and saying, “Mamma lold me," he came to me in great haste, say¬ 
ing, “ Are these things that are worshipped ? The people that worship these 
things, have they got heads, and legs, and a belly ; and do they breathe, and can 
they reason like Heehuanus ? " And at last he ended his expression of astonish- 
iTient by saying, “ After this never call Bechuanas foolish or ignorant. I take 
that piece of wood and cut it and carve it, but what would my people think of me 
were I to worship it as my God ? They would throw me over a precipice, that 
1 might die the death of a madman." This, my friends, is the reasoning of the 
people who have been called iitferior, having heads with bumps nut like ours at 
all; and who were so far beneath us that it was only by a great stretch of 
courtesy that they could be regarded as belonging to tbe same race. But they 
can think —they can understand the gospel; aye, and preach the gospel too. Tliat 
people who had no light, who were perishing fog lack of knowledge, they have 
now, through God*8 bjgssing, a large portion of the oracles of saving truth ; and 
they are showing to their benighted countrymen, by publishing the good news, 
that they are able to speak with pov?er on the things of God. There is a native 
agency rising up among them, and we look to the time when an academy shall 
be formed among them, to cultivate their minds, to shed the lustre of intelligence 
over their hitherto darkened natures, and to prepare them for preaching through¬ 
out all Africa the everlasting gospel of the grace of God. Providence is often 
ifiysterious and most gracious in its actings, for raising up Instruments to spread 
the truth. There was once an individual who, when a little boy, ran away from 
chii^ther's outposts, where he w^as tending the herds. God led him to our sta¬ 
tion. He was taught the truth as it is in Je^us; he was taken back to his fa¬ 
ther’s station ; but again he returned to tbe missionary settlement. And 1 have 
seen him often fervently explaining and enforcing scripture truth on his country¬ 
men ; and now he has offered to become a missionary, to be employed any where, 
to make known the Saviour’s dying love. ^ 

Besides all this, we look fofward to the time when this people shall have a 
literature of their own, no unworthy counterpart of Africa's far-famed literature 
in times of old ; and we shall exert all our powers to hasten on tbe time when 
the agencies of the churches of Christ in that ]Bnd«sha]] go every where into th 
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interior fo teacli tlie (Ijfrkencd tribes the knowledge of the Lord. It is impo^isihle 
to look hark on the history of our mission without contrasting the sufferings and 
distress of the past wHh the !>le8sing and prosperity of the present. I remember 
the time when each month and year, as they rolled by,*Beemed darker than the 
preceding : when we were wont to meet in the evening time, hearing in the dis¬ 
tance rim hoarse sound of war-song, and seeing all around us unbroken gloom.' 
And oh I then, vviiile the solemn hymn was raised, and the social prayer offered, 
and the sacred word read, our hearts would get warm as we came near the thfOT»e, 
Hiul gazed on the prospect of the latter-day glory. There was a time when 1 
fomjc.d to see a little church formed, to which we might look as the first-fruits of the 
tuture harvest, which, amid all the coldness and darkness around, we felt assured, 
would yet be galherod t(f Jesus* praise. I saw that accomplished; and the little one 
has increased till now we have 300 members at the’Kuruihan alone. There was a 
time when 1 laboured H!id sighed to get one spelling-book translated into the lan¬ 
guage, and that was no easy task. Slany a time, jj^'ter a long day’s labour at the 
mattock, the plough, or the anvil, have I sat down to think over, classify, and 
arrange the words of the language picked up in the course of conversation 
through the day. 'raking into account thesc,lahours and ditficuRies no wonder 
that the missionary almost wished to die, rather than fail in his object How did 
I sigh, then, to see agospul in the language ; and 1 have seen more—I have seen 
the whole New Testament translated, and now being read with eager delight by 
the Bcchuanas. 

And here T cannot omit paying a deserved tribute of affection to the partner 
!)f all my cares and toils in Africa. 1 have on other occasions spoken my senti¬ 
ments regarding the propriety of missionaries having wives. As an illustration 
jf the principle that two are better than one, T may relate the following instance, 
jf my obligation to iny partner. 1 remember, at an early period of our toils in 
Jiat distant land, one day I felt peculiarly inelaucholy at the gloomy pro.spect 
.vhich lay before us, and said to iny wife, “Mary, fliis is hard work.” “ It ih 
lard work,” she said; “ hut take courage: our lives shall he given us for a prey.” 

‘ But think,” I replied, “ how long we have preached the gospel to this people, 

Hid no fruits yet appear.” Slie answered—“ The gospel has never yet been 
treadled to that people; they have heard it only through interpreters, who have 
10 iiiidiM’standing of, or love for, the truth. We need not expect the blessing to 
any extent till you are able to give from your own lips the everlasting gospel 
into their ears,” From that hour I gave myself, with untiring diligence, to 
acr|uire the language. 8be herself bad to suffer the privations resulting from 
her own wise counsels. 1 left her alone for a season, in order to force my¬ 
self to learn the language, by mingling with the people in all their changes, 
and from that time I was able to preach to (hem the gospel of salvation. * 
My partner and myself have been together in our native land; we return to 
our adopted country in the fulness of our strength, and I trust we shall be 
brought thither in the fulness of the blessings of the gospel of Christ. 

Wc have both received nauch kindness here for which we cannot be too 
thankful. One instance I cannot pass without notice, that, namely, of the Mar- 
qais of Bristol. ‘When I was in that part of the country he came and heard 
my account of the progress of the gospelAfrica. He was astonished to hear 
that the gospel had done such wonders among the Beebuanas that they had 
books, and were able to read them; an|J went away delighted, saying to me, 

1 must see you again—this is grand.” Again, when I waited on him, he 
asked, “Is there any thing 1 can do for you?” Like a bashful Scotchman, 

1 thought and thought again, but could mention nothing, and left him. He 
sent, however, XoO after me to London. Before I received this liberal dona¬ 
tion, I had often thought had I but a good telescope to point the nativtfJto ' 
the starry heavens and the wonderful works of creation which they cannot 
gaze on with their naked eyes; and, again, had I a powerful microscope to^ let 
them see the infinite number of minutije which are bid from unassisted vision. 
Now said I is the time, and I*told the marquis what I intended to do with the 
money. He was delighted, and 4 »ow the iiistruqjents are in course of prepara¬ 
tion 111 London. How great is God’s goodness I I never thought 1 should get 
them. I never thought of having an Encyclopaedia. I never had a shilfing in 
the world that I could call my own; no, and I never wished to have one» for I 
am not my own, yet Providrtice graciously loads me with its benefits; I go to 
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Newcistle to-morrow, to get the prcg^Snt of an cketriear machine, which I may 
use in letting the natives feel what unseen powers can do. Agaii*, let me say, 
that all this kindness shown by you (and especially I mention the ladies) to Mrs, 
Moffat and mj^elf, is doiJbly dear, because I regard it as called forth, not merely 
by affection to us, but by love to the great cause to which we are together 
'bound. We have laboured, and, blessed be God, we have not laboured in vain; 
but much yet remains to be done. As soon as I return to oiir dwelling in the 
wilderness, I mean to penetrate to a great distance into the interior, exploring 
the nature of the country, and the state of the inhabitants, if possible, as far as 
the great lake in the centre of Africa, while the brethren at the Kuruman station 
proceed with the translation of the whole Bible. My translation of the New 
Testoment I am far from regarding as a perfect one, afid we shall lose no time 
in giving* the Bechuanbs the“whoie Scripture in their own tongue, for we are 
persuaded that that noble institution, the British and Foreign Bible^Society, is 
ready to conie to our aid in assisting us to give to the tribes in the interior of 
Africa this inestimable boon,“ Yes, I look forward to the time when the gos¬ 
pel shall be carried to the whole of the interior, and the banner of the cross shall 
float over all the ‘hills and vales off long injured yet precious Africa, that ** the 
wilderness and solitary place be glad, and the desert blossom abundantly as the 
rose.” 

That you may ha'^e some adequate idefi of the spiritual state of Africa, I men¬ 
tion another circumstance which you should know, that you may see in what 
light the poor Hottentots were viewed. They were filthy, they were lazy to a 
proverb; butTwe have seen them raised by the blessed gospel from the abyss of 
woe to be the sons of God. The fact T mention will also show what the mis¬ 
sionary had to encounter in labouring to raise them to the privileges of the 
gospel. They were formerly the most degraded slaves of the boors. When I 
first landed on the shores of Africa, it w'as necessary for me, though I was only 
going beyond the colony fo teach the natives the gospel, to get a permission 
from the governor. It was at first refused, and I was detained fifteen months in 
the colony. I lived all that time with a pious farmer, who taught me Dutch, so 
that before I left I was able to preach in this language. Thus, what appeared to 
be a hindcrance turned out to the furtherance of the gospel, for I was enabled to 
make known to the Africans the gospel in the language they understood. I pro¬ 
ceeded into the interior, as missionaries arc generally forced to travel, halting if 
possible where there is water, and rendered watchful while they are there by the 
sound of the hyena, lu this journey 1 had occasion to halt at a farm, and being 
under the necessity of asking permission to stay, 1 went bashfully to the great 
farmer, humbly to present rnyre^quest. I asked him if 1 could remain for a night, 
and the very utterance of the simple words made me afraid, the man appeared so 
terrible. When he heard my petition, he gave such a roar as made me all trem¬ 
ble again, and I thought, if driven from this place, what am I to do. Every 
means, however, had not been tried, and I thought, since 1 have not succeeded 
with the goodman, I will try the goodwife, whose heart I thought might he 
softer. The request v/as presented to her, and soon I was delighted to learn 
that there was no objection to my remaining. She, in a little, asked me where 
I was going, and for what purpose. On being told that I w’as going to Orange 
river to teach the tribes the way of salvation, she could not repress her absolute 
amazement. ‘‘To Namaqua Land I” she said, “will the people there, think 
you, listen to the gospel or understand it ?” At length, seeing what 1 was, she 
asked if I would preach the gospel that night to them. Oh yes, I replied ; no¬ 
thing will give me greater delight. I got a loaf of bread, sat down with my 
- ^ corner by ourselves, waiting till the congregation should 

assemble. I was alone, I mean in the Scripture sense, in which it is not good 
for a man to be alone. The farmers there think a great deal of thcmselves- 
1 his man had a hundred Hottentots wuth him. After finishing my simple re¬ 
past, I got a large Dutch Bible, and chose as my text these words, “ How shall 
we escape, if we neglect so great salvation?” When 1 had found my text, see¬ 
ing only few persons of the household present, I thought with myself, can this 
be all my congregation ? I looked down the long dark house, and could discern 
only three hoys and two girls, along with the farmer and his wife, as my audi¬ 
tory, I was afraid to ask the farmer about the other people of the house, but I 
at lasj ventured to say, “ Are there none of your ^rvants about the place wlio 
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may romo in?’* “Kh4” he replied, withfi roar of mingled amazement and con¬ 
tempt, Hottentots ! are you come to preach to Hottentots? Go to the moun¬ 
tains and preach to tiie baboons, or I will bring my dogs if you like, that you 
may preach to them.” AVell, I thought, what shall4 do? I*considered my 
text not just suitable for such a man, so 1 turned up the Gospel by«Luke till 
1 found the place I wanted, and trying then, if ever I did, to throw into- my 
voice the softness of the woman of Canaan herself, I read as my text,'** Truth, 
Lord, yet the dogs eat the crumbs that ftill from the master’s table.” This 1 
repeated twice. The great man was as if panic-struck ; he arose and clapped 
me on the shoulder, saying, ** No more of that, I will bring all the Hottentots in 
the place,” and I soon had a congregation. They listened to me [throughout 
with a death-lHre 8ilen(%, and after they were away, the farmer said to me, 
“Who hardened your sledge-hammer to give myliead Aich a blow; ^"ou have 
biokcn m(?, 1 will never object to the preaching of the gospel to Hottentots 
again.” ^ 

I went to Namaqna Land and preached the gospel, and the Lord gave testi¬ 
mony to the word of his grac^. Men of savage name put on the nature of the 
Lamb. The voice of prayer and praise was jieard where before ‘only the notes 
of war and the sighing of tlie mourner fell on the ear. The people who sat in 
darkness saw a great l^igkL ^^id, beholding the w'ondcrs of grace, they turned 
unto the Lord. Sometime after 1 agaia returned to the colony, and stopping for 
a night at a farm on the way, a woman came running to me, took me eagerly by 
tile hands, and on iny asking the cause of these expressions of friendship to a 
stranger, she exclaimed, “ I)o you remember preaching on your jthirney up the 

country at-? Ob, it was there where we first heard that Jesus died for 

black Hottentots as well as for white people!” And now, iny dear friends, . 
allow me to say farawell! 1 cannot lielp thinking that you will follow me to 

Africa with your regards, and with your prayers. And how often have I been 
cheered in the past with the thought (hat the prayers*of thousands were ascend¬ 
ing for me in rny trials and my toils, and 1 know you will think on me still. It 
may be, in all likelihood, it is the last time 1 shall see my dear parents, and oh, 
it is solemn work to say a last farewell 1 but we know, if we shall not meet on 
eaHh, we shall moot in heaven. Let us be diligent in the work of the Saviour, 
rornemliering that every thing we do for him here we will be privileged to tell 
in the eternal world. How pleasing the thought, when we shall separate here, 
we shall still meet at the throne of Hod; and, finally, shall meet in the better 
land, glorious and happy in the presence of the Father, never again to weep at 
the thought of parting, but to be for ever with the Lord. With tiiese words i 
bid you, kind friends, all farewell. 1 sit down with a white hearty and hope and 
pray that 1 may ever act worthy of your esteem,'sympathy, and liberality, on the 

present occasion ,—■ 

When Mr. Moffat had resumed his scat, the Rev. Dr. Brown, of Broughton 
Blace Church, rose and addressed him as follows:— 

Honoured and beloved brother,—1 have now, in the name of this assembly of 
friends, to address to you a few words of cordial valediction. The leading topic 
of iny address will necessarily be, the sentiment which has pervaded all the ex¬ 
ercises of this evening— ** Honour to wnoM honour is hue.” 1 am aware 
that this topic, as 1 must handle it, is likely to be one more agreeable for me to 
discuss than for you to listen to, and I fetjJ as if the performance of a great public 
duty were imposed on me, which respect to your feelings must not prevent me 
from discharging, but calls on me to perform with all brevity and simplicity. , 

1 am sure 1 speak the sentiments of this meeting—1 believe 1 speak the seiiti- 
nients of the religious public of Scotland, of Britain, of the Christian world— 
when I say, we honour you in our hearts. We honour you for your aposl^ic 
spirit, for your apostolic labours^ and for your apostolic success; and in cherish¬ 
ing and expressing this sentiment of cordial aficctionate respect and esteem, we 
are persuaded wc are honouring Hm who has so honoured you. God has very 
remarkably honoured you, aiM if we were not honouring you, we should be dis¬ 
honouring Him. What you are a# a man, a Christian, a missionary. He has made 
you; what you have of intellectual, moral, and spiritual endowment, He has 
given you; what you have done, He has done by you; and all your successes 
***’? tbe triumphs of His grace; for “of Him, and through, and to Him, are all 
things.” To Hum, then^ be all the ylory. We glorify him in you, In parting 
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with you, we express our most cordial'wishes, that lie who has already so hon¬ 
oured and blessed you. may be pleased still more to honour and bless you. Our 
heart's desire and prayer to God for you is, that you, the happy father of a nu¬ 
merous spiritui.l progeii)^ may have that family a thousand-fold increased, and 
that your,>heart may be filled to an overflow with the joy, than which there is 
•none on earth greater, arising from “seeing your children walking in the truth;” 
—that you, a wise master builder, who have an apostolic disljke of “ building on 
another man's foundation,” may yet raise many churches on the one foundation, 
Christ Jesus, and see them growing up holy temples to the Lord; and that you, 
a good soldier of Jesus Christ, whose skill and intrepidity have stood many trials, 
may prosecute your career of peaceful conquest, and achieve triumphs which shall 
cast uH your former victories over the powers of durkndss into the shade. 

We are now about to part. ' It must be to many of us—it may be to all of us, 
in reference to you—a final pfirting. I mean not that we are never to meet 
again, but that our next meeting is likely to be the meeting which has no part¬ 
ing—the meeting at “ the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and at our gathering 
together in Him.” If wc should never more meet here, we hope to meet there 
with you and cur.brethren and sisfprs who go with you, and multitudes of the 
Bochuanns and other African tribes brought to God through your instrumen¬ 
tality, a)id to bear from your lips and theirs the history of Afric’s moral desert 
becoming as the garden of the Lord, and, together with you and them, to raise 
the antheiU, “ To Him that loved us and washed us from our sins in his blood.— 
to him be glory and dominion for ever and ever.” 

And now, Miy honoured and dear brother, I bid you an affectionate farewell. 
And may “ Jehovah bless thee and keep thee; may Jeliovah make his face to 
^ shine upon thee and be gracious unto thee ; may Jehovah lift up his countenance 
upon thee, and give thee peace.” “ The Lord be thy keeper, the Lord be thy 
shade on thy right hand : may the sun not smile thee by day, nor the moon by 
night; The Lord preserve thee from all evil: The Jjord preserve thy soul: Tlie 
Lord preserve thy going out and thy coming ijj, from this time forth, even for 
ever more.”— Faukwkll. 

The Rev. John Watson of Musselburgh then engaged in prayer, commending 
Mr. and Mrs. Moffat, their companions in the mission, Mr. and Mrs. Inglis, and 
their parents and relatives, to the grace of (Jod, The Rev, F. Muir of Leith 
prot3ouiiced the blessing, and thus closed this deeply interesting and memorable 
meeting. 


‘ CUT N A. 

MOHUISON KDUCATION SOCIETY AT MACAO. 

At the present time, when China is exciting so^'much of the public attention, 
any intelligence regarJing the progress of education in that empire cannot fiiil 
to be read with interest. Thi^ first jfublic examination of tlie scliool connected 
with the above society was lield at Macao, on the 22d of June, I84f2. There 
are sixteen Cfiinese boys in the school, whose agt*s range between nine and 
sixteen years. The Supplement to the Canton Register of 26th June, 1642, 
gives the following account of the exercises of the day :— 

/ri*e examination opened at half-past twelve o’clock, when the pupils, sixteen 
in number, entered ttie room, neatly attired, and with cheerful faces, indicating 
th^they were pleased with Uie prospective trial of their attainments in English 
learning. 

The Rev. J. Brown, tutor of tlie school, comtflenced by giving a brief account 
of the school, and mentioning tlie periods of time that the boys had been at 
scliool,~the changes and interruptions which the poIitic.al troubles in China 
had produced, anu said that the examination tiad ^een proposed for the purpose 
of showing the patrons of theesociely, to wliatf they were lending their support, 
when they made donations to the Morrison Education Society; v^iile it might, 
at the same time, operate ns a stimulus to the pupils, who, like their fellow-men, 
are encouraged i)y the recognition of their own merits when conscious of them 
themselves, lie alluded to the fact that, nc(jording to tlie plan of the society. 
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half of the time is devoted in school to thft study of the native language, so as 
to coiiihine Chinese and Kugiish leuraing, and, therefore, in forming an estimate 
of the boys’ progress. It was but just to recollect tliat the younger class of ten, 
who hail been in the school seven months, liad studied Bnglish butf three months 
and a-half,—and the elder class, who imd spent about two years and a-half at 
school, had really studied English but a year and a quarter. 

The smaller boys srere then examined in reading English, spelling, and trans¬ 
lating colloquial sentences from English idto Chinese, and vice versa. Consid¬ 
ering the short period during which they had been attached to the sctiool, their 
> examination was very creditable to them,—even their occasional blunders in pro- 
imnciation showing tliat they were conscious of them, and partly that they were 
attributable to ad evident^*ffort to avoid them. 

The elder class were then brought forward, and kept uJ)Oii the floor fc)r about 
two liours, flirougli a variety of exercises. They were first called upon to read 
in the English New Testament; and we observed,^that to avoid every appear¬ 
ance of set lessons, previously prepared for the occasion, Mr, Brown directed one 
i>r the boys to open his book a^rundoni, and read what first met his eye. He did 
so, and read with much fluency and accuracy (^f pronunciation. • ' 

The rest followed in order, and in tlie tones of two or three, there was no 
foreign accent at all. • 

They then took the Chinese New Testament and read and translated the 
same into English. The sense was always given, though not always in idiomatic 
English, whicli it is difficult fur any one to do without great care and previous 
practice, the constructions of the two languages being often oppJsite to each 
other. When tiiey afterwards took up a secular reading-book, they read and 
translated with ease into the native colloquial dialect. Tiiey then analysed each 
seuteuce, numbering the propositions in each, and pointing out the several parts 
of those propositions, as the subject, verb, attributive, &g. This exercise exhib¬ 
ited an uucoinmon insight into this essential part of the study of language. 

They were next examined in geograpiiy, in which Mr. Brown remarked they 
had this year received very little instruction. This exercise was short, but 
sufficiently long to show that they were pretty well versed in topography. It 
was evident that they felt embarrassed by the novelty of their position before 
strangers. 

They then took up mental arithmetic, and showed, by the readiness of some of 
their answers to the questions propounded at random, that they had HC(|uired a 
good insight into this branch of study, and particularly when met by fractional 
numbers. ^ 

They next passed to algebra, first mental and tlieii written. They were tried 
ill simple equations, containing one and two unknown quantities, which they 
solved readily and accurately, repeating the successive steps in the operations 
without the aid of slate or black board. 

'riie same exercise was continued upon the black board, and with the same 
success. The part of the examination, which might have been carried much fur¬ 
ther, even to equations with four unknown quantities, and in some coses to quad¬ 
ratic equations, was cut short by the late^i^ess of the hour, there being no wisli 
to protract it tediously; and for the same reason the examination iu English his¬ 
tory was omitted. 

■ Lastly, two of the boys who had made^reater proficiency in algebra than the 
rest, and had taken up geometry about a month bemre, to fill up their vacant time, 
proceeded, one to perform a problem, and the other to demonstrate the theore,iii 
timt * tiie angles at the base of an Isosceles triangle are equal.' They had gone 
about half way through the first book of Playfair’s Euclid, demonstrating^ ^10 
propositions botli geometrically and algebraically, 

We are much indebted to a friend for putting into our hands copies of letters 
writUui by several of tlie scholars to Dr. William Lockhart, medical missionary 
of the London Missionary Society in China. 

Mr. f^ockhart has now betin four years in China. His duties as a medical 
man necessarily occupy much of Ais time ; but this is not to be regretted, as the 
wonderful satcess that has attended his surgical operations has given him great 
indueace with the Chinese, wliich will, we are assured, be used by him to spread 
the gospel among tills interesting people. 
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«• Macao, June 2S;/i, 1842. 

Deae Sir,.*—I have been in this school for two years. When I first came 
here my teacher taught me the religion of Jesus Christ, and how to read his 
holy Bible, toause tliis* school is for teaching the heathen about these ttungs. 
There was not one Chinese person who knew these things before the missionaries 
• hud come. If they had gut this knowledge, yet they could not teach other per¬ 
son, because they would be afraid the officers of government would know it, and 
put<hini into prison, 

I came here at first not to learn this, but English, because 1 knew nothing 
about it. Afterwards when 1 hud staid liere several months, and knew the 
Christian religion, yet I did not believe in it. My heart was so hard to believe, 
that I said to myself, and to the boys, “ We are Cliinei^, we have our gods, we 
had better to worsltip ours; they are foreigners, let them worship ttieirs.” At 
tliat time, Aiing, Atseiik, Awai, Aiiii, and Achik, were tlie first class, and they 
were ignorant of tliese things too. They never taught me about it at all, Wiicn 
1 think back, Oh! how wicked I was. The new boys are very different from 
what we were, because we know something about, it, and we can teach them. 

• ■ Yours affectionately, 

A FUN. 

• Macao, June 28^//, 1842. 

My Dear Sir, —1 hope you are quite well, and all your friends. You asked me 
to write a letter to you; 1 shall be very happy write a letter to you. Our teacher 
is very Jiuppy to have us write a letter to you. 1 cannot write a pretty letter to 
you, because 1 have been in Mr. Brown’s school nine months, and 1 have been 
home fourteen months. 1 went to Canton, and, after thirteen months, I came 
back to Mr. Brown’s school, in November last year. When I was not with our 
teacher, I was very sorrowful. My father and inotlier very happy to have me in 
our teaclier's school to study books. I lieard our teacher say, American schools 
are very beautiful; and the teacher teaches boys very well, and explains all their 
lessons. 1 am very sure to tell you about the Chinese schools. The Chinese 
schools are very different from the English schools. Because 1 have been in a Chi¬ 
nese school four years and a-lialf. 1 have read through Chinese books seventeen. 
But I cannot understand them. The teacher did not explain to us. Only taught 
us to read, write, and every day gave us a lesson, and eveiy morning and evt^ii- 
iiig we recited them. 1 could repeat the characters, but did not understand 
them. 1 am sixteen years old; but 1 never heard of a school, tlie like the Eng. 
iish school, and there is not a Bible in China. We every morning and evening 
read the Bible, worship, and sing. I love to sing very much. The Chinese 
school-boys, in the inorning, did not say to the teacher, * Good morning. Sir.’ 
Because the teacher did not teach them to do so. All the Cliinese school also 
make an idol in the school-room, and sometime write some letters, and draw a 
picture, and put it on the wall of the school-room. The Chinese taught ail the 
boys worship him, and himself worship Itiiii. 

The teacher said th& idol will teach you to read, write, and teach you every 
thing. 'J"he teacher every murning^aiid evening brought some incense-sticks, 
put them before the idol every day and night. When the good days come they 
will buy some incense-slicks, put them before him, and they fall down and wor- 
sliip him. When 1 was in the ChinesefSchool, the teacher taught me to worship 
the idol always. 1 ttnnk myself very mistaken because 1 worship him. The 
Chinese people make a great many idols in the temples. 1 am a Chinese boy, 
but I cannot count how many idols to tell you, because they are so many. Jf 
you go to Canton, 1 tUiuk the Englishman cannot go to see them, because the 
Cltinese officers are very bad, only the Chinese men can see. 1 have seen a 
great many Ciunese doctors in the temple, and <diey talked about doctor’s busi¬ 
ness ; and a great many Chinese people go to see them. In the temple there 
was a Chinese old man who talked about the Chinese history, and a great many 
"people to see iiim, and each man gave some cash to him. 

Our love to Mrs. Lockhart.« 1 shall be ver^ happy to write a letter to you; 
but 1 have not much time to write a long one to you. 1 should be very glad to 
see your little Eliza. 

Yours affectionately. 


Atskuk. 
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• • Macao, June 28//i, 1842,:'^ 

My J)KAR Mu. Lockhart, —I am now going to write a letter to you. I was in 
Mr. (jiitzlalf’s school about one year; but 1 learnt but very little; because my 
inotluT often called me home, when my father was very*sick.* Sometime I went 
home for one month, or three weeks, or two, or one; so that 1 learnt little. 
When he was dying, my cousins told me to kneel down before him,—and when * 
he died, to worship Jam too. Now 1 see how foolish things 1 did. When this 
was done, 1 came the scliool to study fur sdtne months, and tlien 1 went homef be* 
cause my mother liad heard the Giiinese Kam-chai wished to come to Macao, 
and site was afraid, therefore she called me home, When 1 was there I was a bad 
boy. Mr. Gutzlaff and Mrs. Gutzlaff taught me the gospel, but I did not believe it, 
and 1 never thotight Ihete was a heaven and a hell; and one day your lady, 
Mrs. Lockhart, taught us tliat Jesus is the Son of God) and he gavep his only 
begotten S5n to come to tlie world and die for our.sins; but we also did not listen 
to her. Afterwards we told each other that God \^as false, and could not pro¬ 
tect us well,—’Jesus died, not tor our sins, for we had no sin. We said that there 
were many true gods, and the? could protect us very well, and make us rich; so 
that we chd not believe in Goa. If God had, not sent me, I never should love 
Him; and after 1 died, I sliould not be happy for ever. He sent me here to 
learn His knowledge,* and opened my eyes to see His great power, and led me 
to know He is tlie true God, and the«Saviour, who came to the world to shed 
His blood and die for me. 

Yours affectionately, 

• Akan. 


Macao, Jane 2SM, 1842. 

Mv Di;All Mu. Lockhart, —I bad been in a heathen family for a long time. 
One duy Mr. Morrison sent a coolie to my house to cblJ me to learn the English 
books. When I came to Mr. lirowirs house, lie tauglit the English books to 
me. Now, after two years and a-half, 1 know about Jesus Christ a little; be¬ 
sides, I have been through some English books. Before I came to this school, 
1 always, in the heathen house, burned incense before every kind of idols: 1 am 
very thankful to God, fur he led me out from the heathen. Tlie Cliinese say 
this country is the most pleasant, and very light indeed; but the foreigners'coun¬ 
tries are dark : besides, the Chinese people treat the foreigners vei 7 badly, and 
they call the foreigners devils. On that account the English are making war 
against China. One daj Mr. Brown collected all the Boys, and asked every 
one, “ JJo you like to speak English?” and leave off the Chinese language. 
And they answered, “ flow can tliat be ? Leave off the Chinese language!” And 
he said to them, when they studied the Cliinese lessons, they could speak Chi¬ 
nese. la the morning we get up about five or lialf-past five o'clock. At six 
o'clock a monitor rings the bell, and all the boys came up stairs, and study 
Cliinese books, and they can epeak Chinese with each other, and from nine to 
twelve o'clock they also study Chinese. If the oldei^ class speak a Chinese 
word, they are fined a cash, and if tlie newjjoys speak five, they arc fined a cash. 
Mr. Brown gives a paper and a little bo(^ to the monitor to keep them, and if 
every boy is lazy, noisy, or does nut know his lesson, and go out, the monitor puts 
the marks on it for a day. The monitorskeeps the little book to pul the marks 
for liie boys who speak Chinese word. On eveiy week there is a monitor to 
take care of the school’s room. On the Saturday we put out all the cash to IV^r. 
Brown. By and by he will lay up so much cash, and he will buy some books 
for the boys to read. ^ ^ 

Yours affectionately, 

Awan. 

These are indeed interesting documents. How touching is their simplicity ! 
Wfio can tell what the writers of these letters may yet live to accomplish? 
VVe understand that it is intended to remove the School from Macao to Hong 
Kong, now if British settlement; a way being thus opened for the more effectual 
prociumation of the gospel in China. 
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COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


To this Society we feel a strong^ attachment. We look upon it as one of our own 
institutions: its funds are supplied almost altogether by the members of our sister 
churches in England. Canada, New South Wales, Australia, and New Zealand, 
are the only places in the meanwIiiM where ministers have been placed. The 
following^ letter from our old friend, the Rev. Henry Wilkes of Montreal, will be 
read with deep interest:— 

The. committee of the Colonial Missionary Society was desirous to ascertain the 
slate of Uie extensive and populous British North AmeHcun Colonies on the At¬ 
lantic, th&t it might petceivc whether any and what necessities or openings are 
presented in those regions fur Congre^tioiml missions. Ttie Committee re¬ 
quested the Rev. Mr. Wilkep to visit Nova Scotia ami New Brunswick. This 
service Mr; Wilkes has performed with great ability and success, and has lavoured 
the committee with full and satisfactory reports ot the resniU of tiis inquiries. 

In this tour Mr. Wilkes discovered many instances ol injurious results arising 
from tlie want of some coiniiined and organized action on the part of liie Cungrc> 
gdlumal ciiurches of this country. That want so long.unnoticed, cannot now be 
concealed. Something lias been bappil} done to supply it. These favourable 
beginnings will no doubt grow on to more efficiency. Meantime, no body of 
Ciiristians has so neglected to propagate its principles, and to sustain its weak or 
distant posts as tlie Xiidepeiidents. In all the older Britisli colonies may be found 
Independent churches decayed and dispersed lor want of a succession of pastors, 
• whom they knew not where or how to obtain, as no society or body existed to 
whom application could be made to send them forth from the parent land. Not 
H few instances are to be inet with in which buildings reared by Independents, 
and for a while used by them, have passed into other iiands, from the same cause. 
Cases of both kinds have come under the notice of Mr. Wilkes in his recent tour. 
Many others will soon be added to them, if timely care be not taken to corre¬ 
spond witli the present churclies and pastors, and to provide for, and assist them 
as necessity arises. But for Congregational Unions and Congregational Mis¬ 
sions, that body of Christians whicli might have been among tlie most numerous 
ami powerful in the British Colonies, would have become, at no distant period, 
extinct in those regions. And even now we are working slowly and feebly. 
The work demands men of enterprise to go to the Colonies, and men of bounty 
to give for tlie Colonies, far beyond anything that has, as yet appeared or been 
, accomplished. 

Tile following are extracts from Mr. Wilkes’s communications relative to Hali¬ 
fax, the principal city in Nova Scotia : — 

Halifax is very beautifully situated on the side of the southern hill, rising 
from the harbour, which is one of the finest in North America, having at its ex¬ 
tremity, and entered through a neck, a basin in v.hich a thousand ships of the 
line might ride at auchdr in perfect safely. The climate is good—neither so liot 
nor so cold as Canada. The city coiY^niis about eighteen thousand inhabitants— 
tliis is the outside calculation—and in addition about three thousand troops, 
'i’iiere are also some ships of war always lying in the harbour. It has two £pis- 
(M/palian churclies, tliree Scotch clmrck^s, two Methodist chapels, one Baptist, 
one Homan Catholic, besides one let to any who hire it. 

t* The attempt ought to be made at once in Halifax. It is true there is no 
nucleus; but, so tar us my judgment can decide, it is not often tliat a place is so 
for a movement t>f the kind. If you move, you must send an able man, of 
nerve and enterprise, with a readiness to adapt himself to new circumstances, and 
not easily discouraged. His manners also, and*'those of his family, should be 
good. Society in Halifax is both intelligent and refined. It has ever been, and 
will be, as long as Great Britain has colonies in this part of the world, a great 
military and naval depot. The expense of living is kbuut the same as at Quebec. 
Climate to me pleasant. There is a fair public library. The harbour is open 
the entire year, and sliips never banished. 

** An able man at Halifax would, I am persuaded, ere very lung, be taken off 
your hands, and be sustained by the people. There is much wealth there, and a 
good deal of liberality. He would be yuur agent for Nova Scotia, visit its iiite- 
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rior nnii coast, and guide you in your future operations. He would assM tfie 
movements of Bible and Tract Stnueties, and prove a public blessing*. 

** 1 have now incidentally to menthm, that churches of Independents once ex¬ 
isted along tlie Western Coast, at Yarmouth, Shelburne,«nd Liverpool. Their 
pastors died, and they have died, except that at Liverpool, their member) joining 
the Baptists, and other bodies. At Liverpool there is still a small church. The 
pastor is Mr. Melviig with whom you have corresponded. 1 very unwillingly 
gave up my intention to visit him, hut s(f awkward are the arrangements 
getting to Liverpool, tliat 1 must have remained a whole week, until the boat 
culled, for my return, and then might have perhaps lost a sabbath on the water, 
f wrote to him, therefore, sent him all your documents, and a file of tiie Harbin¬ 
ger. and expresstfU my regl*et that a visit was impossible. The only conveyance 
to St John’s, Newfoundland, from Halifax, is by a semi-monthly suiliii^j^ packet. 
This coiisuni^tion of time was in my case ont of the question, so 1 wrote to Mr. 
Ward, who has for many years conducted a faithful and efficient Congregational 
ministry hi that city, and sent him your documents, iSid a file of our Harbinger. 

** If you know any ministerial brother, otherwise suitable, who has some per¬ 
sonal property, who would like to reside ainoiij^ an intelligent, and,<on the whole, 
virtuous population, in a good climate, and an extremely pleasant place, tell him 
I know of no spot so ^ttr^tive to such a man, being a nonconformist, than is 
Halifax. He is not tenzed with an estaA)lishinenL; he is not offended with the 
excessive democracy too prevalent in the United States; lie is near to England 
—ten days* sail; he is in a port never closed ; he has good society ; and he has 
an extremely interesting field of usefulness.’* • 


CHUUCH OF ENGLAND MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

This Society carries on very extensive operations in Western Africa, the East 
Indies, New Zealand, British (yiiiuna, Trinidad, Jamaica, and other fields of 
labour. The income for the last year was upwards ot i;9U,000. We, out of 
iiuich interesting matter, extract the following communication from Western 
Africa: — 

** (rlou( ester and Leicester, —The Rev. J. Warburton continues to report favour¬ 
ably respecting the Congregations and Schools at these Stations. Tlie following 
short Extracts are from his Journal:— 

Oct. 7, 1841.—Two m^ came tome. One of them said, “My heart trouble 
me very much. On SuinTay last I was in my house, as 1 usually do not go to 
church. As soon as all the people had gone to*church, 1 went to bed; uud a 
few minutes after there came a thought into my mind, which said, * What are you 
doing, nut go to church ? If God sent fur you this moment, where will you go, 
to iieuveii or to hell Sir, the same way wiieii a pot is on the fire and it boils 
on the fire, so these questions were to my mind.**—Tlie other man said, ** It was 
tlie 13th of September I went to my farm in the morning, to work. At three 
o'clock I returned home. As soon as 1 reached my gate, I fell down, and al¬ 
most gave up the ghost; but, thanks be to God ! if 1 liad died, wliat would have 
been my end, but down to hell ? My heart trouble me too much, because 1 lived 
III siiis: 1 do nut love and fear God.” l^said to them, ** Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” Hasten without any delay; flee for 
your lives to Jesus, wlio is “able” uud willing “to save them to the uttermqst 
that come unto God by him.'* 

Oct. 13.—This evening 1 visited a poor blind man, whom 1 found weeping, 
1 said to him, “ Friend, what grieves you ?” He replied, “ Ah, my friend I my 
trouble is too great for me to bear. You see 1 have only one hand. My right 
hand was cut off by the doctor, tlirougli sickness; and seven years after I became 
blind. Again this year, my wife, who was as eyes and hands to me—this 
Will be three weeks since—slfb gone away from my house, and gone to live with 
ii man in Freetown. Yes, althusgh my wife fo^suke me, my Jesus will never 
icav(! me iiorTorsake me f’ Oh, may tlie Lord dwell within liim, bearing witness 
witli Ills spirit that he is a child of God ! 

March 4, 1843_This evening I visited a poor sick man, who said to me, 

” God is faithful to poor sinners: liis goodness and mercy to a poor dying soul 

t • • 
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like me, who these nineteen years in J)ed« My liands and my feet are useless, by 
reason of sores^ What pleasure have 1 now in the world that I should put my 
trust P for J have no pleasure in my feet, 1 cannot walk upon them; neither in 
my hands, foi 1 cunnoU handle: also my neighbours, they have no pleasure in 
me; except God and his people, whom he sent time after time to tell me of 
Je^sus. *1 tliank God for sending his people to teach me the way of heaven.’" 
And he said, ** What the Bible says is c^uite true, that a father will forsake his 
children, and a friend will forsake his friends in time of trouble; but God will 
never leave nor forsake his own. This is my hope and comfort in my distress.” 
May the Lord continue to increase his faith unto the end of this life ! 

March 5.—This evening a woman came to me, and said, " My heart is quite 
In^avy with trouble, when 1 remember the goodness of God to we poor African 
sinners, especially in this Colony of Sierra Leone. God has done great things 
for them. God gave his people willing minds to leave their fathers and mothers, 
and all their good friends in tlieir country, and come over to us to teach us the 
way to heaven. But when 1 saw how many are taken away by death, it trouble 
me very much. Woe will be unto me at the last day, if 1 do not believe what 
they preached to me; for the very words which \hey preach will be a witness 
against me T’ 


MISSIONS OF THE UNITED BRETHREN. 

The United Brethren, better known by the name Moravians, continue zealously 
and unostcnfatiously to pursue their labours of love : they have 5G missionary sta¬ 
tions and 2j5 brethren and sisters engaged at them. 

The Missionaries stationed at Hebron, Labrador, report the result of their la¬ 
bours during the year 1841. Through tlie liberality of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, they have b^en enabled to distribute among the Esquimaux, for the 
first time, in one volume, the New Testament. Between New year and Easter, 
Unrleen sledges containing heathens had visited them, but they all shunned tlmir 
society, as they were afraid of being made uneasy in the service of sin. The 
change in the conduct of a convert is so palpable tliat it either wins or alarms. On 
the 29th March Brother Fralag, accompanied by Renalus, the national helper, 
paid a visit to Saiglk, and accomplished the journey, 30 miles, in a sledge in 
about six hours. The whole population came out to meet him, and immediately 
set to work to build a snow house, of the bee-hive sliape, which was ready in two 
hours. The dirt and stench of their own houses was most oGTensive, the crevices 
of the stone floor being filled with ordure, besides th^? amoke of the lamps, whicli 
was stiliiiig. Still more revoltii;g was the dress and carriage of the females; and 
his compassions were deeply excited when he reflected on their moral state being 
still more sad and loathsome tiian their outward appearance. Tliey had no wim 
to understand what was said. While speaking of God’s salvation, a woman cried 
out, Give us some of your eatables; titen we shall be satisfied.” Nothing 
could be done but commending them to the coifipassion of the Saviour. The 
last house visited beloifged to poor people, and his reception by them was the 
best. They manifested some acquai^^ince with the truth, and had mucii to ask, 
and heard us gladly, so that he believed his testimony was not altogether in vain. 
—At an evening meeting Renalus founded some remarks on Luke xiv. IG—24, 
and having preached Jesus, told Uiem lifiey had themselves to blame if they were 
lost. They all replied, “ No, we do not blame you; we have no excuse to make 
foB ourselves.” One of them added, 1 will not tell a lie, but I have yet no 
thoughts of being converted. 1 have, in truth, no intention of the kind.”—We 
syyjpathize with the joiirimlist wlien he says, “ Our friends, we trust, will see, 
how needful it is for us to be endued with power from on high, in order to gain 
access to the hearts of tliese poor heathens, and*they will be induced to offer up 
fervent prayers, that the day of grace may speedily dawn upon their benighted 
su»ls ” 


WESLEYAN MISSIONS. 

The Wesleyan Missionary Society had last year an income of £101,000. 
Missionaries arc to be found in South and Nortli Ceylon, the cuniiiicnts of India, 
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New Sotitli Wales, Van' DierntMi’s Land, New Zealand, South Africa, and the 
West Indies. Tiiere are 201 stations^ 36H niissionaiies, 87,000’ church mem¬ 
bers, and 00,000 scholars. 

We give an extract of a letter from the Rev. Richard ‘ Hording, dated 
Port Royal Mountains, Jamaica, August 19th, 1842. “A short time since, 
I visited Cocoa-Walk, which is distant from our preaching-place here about ten 
miles, and is situated on the banks of Yallah’s River, in the parish of St. 
David. After about three hours’ ride I reached the place, and called at due 
of the first houses I came to on tlie wayside. The poor man who occupied it 

* kindly received me into his house; ami, at my request, called his neighbours 
together, to whonj I declared the Gospel of the blessed Jesus, which they heard 
with considerable attention. On leaving this people, 1 engaged to be with them 
again in twq weeks’ time on the same day (Saturday). In this visit I observed 
that very few of the inhabitants ever attend a place of worship; that they are 
extremely immoral, the majority living in open disregard of the seventh com¬ 
mandment, and many unblushingly defend the practice; that the po[iulation is 
dense, and greatly on the increase; and that they have no place of worship within 
ten or twelve miles. Meeting with several gentlemen of eonsiderdble respecta¬ 
bility and influence in the neighbourhood, I introduced myself to them, and told 
tliem the object of my’visit. Most of them not only expressed their entire ap¬ 
proval of my proceedings, but seemed grfiteful tliat some hope was now presented 
that they might have a place of worship in their own neighbourhood; at the same 
time they did nut conceal their regret that they had not been thus favoured at 
an earlier period. One said, “ I have not been in a place of worsTup for four 
years another said, '*1 have only attended three times since I came to the 
Island;” and a third, an interesting young man, deplored his inability to attend 
the distant places of worship as often as he would. After giving, as I was able, 
u word in season to each of these, I proceeded on my ^v^y.” 


Missiofiart/ InlMigence. 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The chief seats of this Society’s exertions are India and Jamaica. A mission 
has been recently establislied in Africa, where the encouragements are understood 
to be very great. The churches in Jamaica have all ceased to draw pecuniary 
supplies from this country, and their ministers are now supported by voluntary 
exertions in the island. •» 

Mr. Morgan, who continues tuitinerate in the populous district of Hoiirah, India, 
gives a painful account of scenes wituesse<l by him at Banda Ghat.—It was on 
the last day of 1841, that I went to Buiida Ghat, and saw four venerable females 
brought there to die. They were shivering with cold, and their grey hair 
was streaming in the wind. They appeared to me to be simply labouring 
under the infirmities of old a^e, but were continually requested by their re¬ 
latives to look at the Ganges and to drink the water. ' Upon expostulating 
with Iheui on the cruelty of tlie practice^ the only answer that 1 liad was, 
* This is our custom.' £re 1 left, the sun had descended below the horizon, 
and the shadows of the night were stretching forth to hide this cruelty, and the 
accomplishment of the murder of those once tender mothers, by exposure and 
want of proper nourishment. Oh ! how happy are they who hear the joyful 
sound, who in their dying hour are treated with kindness and compassioh! « 

I lately witnessed another scene that fully confirms the opinion, that some of 
the Hindus lose confidence in the Ganges in the hour of death. A Brahman 
placed on a bed, surrounded by many natives and relatives: his frame was emaci¬ 
ated, his eyes sunk, and it was evident that the hour of departure was at hand. 
After iny conversing with the relatives for some time and requesting their accept¬ 
ance of some tracts, the dying man opened his eyes, and seeing a tract, requested 
that it might be given to him, and continued to read until it was taken from him. 
1 then Bpproaphed the bed and sifid that we are all sinners, but Christ has died 
for men and endured their punishment, and that he is the only Saviour; the poor 
man listened with the greatest avidity, and seemed anxious to know the way of 
salvation. His relatives hearing and seeing this, became alarmed and ordered me 
away, saying, * He docs not want your religion.' The fact of a dying Bratimau 
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in si^ht of the Ganges, reading a Christian book, secihed to fill alt with a.slon- 
ishment.** 


AMERICAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

We can only give a very brief notice of the operations of*ihe American Bonn!. 
This institution is to America what the London Missionary Society is to us. 

The number of missions is 26; of stations, 85; of ordained missionaries, 134. 
seven of whom are physicians. There are 11 physicians not preachers, 13 teach¬ 
ers, 9 printers and bookbinders, and 10 other male and 179 feinnie assistant mis. 
sionaries. The whole number of labourers from Afinerica is 356, or twenty 
eight than were reported last year. To these we must add 4 native preacliers, 
and 128 native helpers; a number less than was reported last year, owing to im¬ 
perfect returns from the millions—and the whole number of labourers sustained 
through the treasury of the Board is 488. Eight ordained missionaries, and 4 
male and 12 female assistant missionaries, in all 24, have been sent forth during 
tiie year. # 

The number of mission churches is 59, and of church members iu regular 
standing 21,261, of whom 1,651 were received the past yoar. 

There are 17 printing establishineiitt.. 31 presses, 4 type founderies, and 49 
founts of type in the native languages. The printing for the year was 64^499.707 
pages ; and the amount of printing from the hegiiuiing is 354,333,077 pages. 

Eight of*the boarding-schools are denominated seminaries, and these <HHit;iiii 
5*20 boys ; the otlier twenty-two boanling-schools contain 212 boys and 386 girN; 
—making the whole number of boarding scholars 1,124. 'J'he number ot free 
schools is 018, containing 27,298 pupils. 

The Thirty-third Anniipl Meeting of the American Board of Foreign Missions 
was held at Norwich in September last, at which the attendance was greater than 
at any previous meeting since its formation. The receipts for the year wen‘, 
in British money, about £60,332, and the expenditure, £06,455, leaving a debt 
of £116. 

Ill the Sandwich Islands there are now twenty churches, containing 16,894 
members ill regular standing ; 1,473 were adinitte<l last year. The whole num¬ 
ber that have been received is 22,800. More than OUO liied in connection with 
the Church during the year. 

Among the Armenians the work of grace had more progress than ever before. 

The proceedings of the Board on the Slavery luo^tion are most gratifying. 
It appears that their missionaries met with so much opposition from the Coloni- 
ealion Society in Africa, as to induce them to remove the West African Mission 
Irom the colony at Cape Palmas. Most of the friends of the slave in Britain de¬ 
nounced the colonization scheme, and the result has shown with how much pro¬ 
priety they did so. The report boldly asserts that it can hold no relation to 
slavery which shall imply the least approbation of it; or that sliall deny, or dimin¬ 
ish the force of, its expressed conviction that it is an enormous evil; and that it 
will, whenever it has occasion, spes^ of and treat it, as any other similar sin— 
as Indian oppression, intemperance, idolatry, and the like. Memorials having 
been presented on the subject of missionaries be ing slave holders, the Board re¬ 
solved timt they must either immediately emancipate tlieir slaves nr cease to 
continue in their service. An emphatic rebuke is thus passed upon slavery, and 
those who participate in it.—The Board virtually says, tliat the holding of 
slaves is an utter disqualification for the missionary oliice; and that the spirit of 
slavery and of missions are entirely incompatible. It is cheering to see these steps 
s<i decidedly in advance of anything previously done; the more so as they may 
be looked on as indicating the spread of more enlarged and Christian principles. 
Never, till the grave of flavery has been dug and its interment taken place, can 
the American churches assert their genuine moral power, or fail to cause suspi¬ 
cion frown on all their pliilanthropic efforts. * 
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GLASGOW AFinCAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY.. 

SojiE years ago the Glasgow Missionary Society was divided :—onebbranch ^ing 
in connection with the Church of Scotland, and the other (the above gociety) 
being under the more immediate superintendence of Dissenters. The missions 
in Chumie in CafTraria, in Grahamston, in Tambookieland, and among the Gri- 
quas, arc at present in a prosperous positiou • 

Mr. Chalmers writes from Chumie Missionary station, of date 15th August, 
1842,—Never, perhaps, since the first Missionary set his foot on Kafifreland, has 
the whole nation presented a more forbidding appearance than at the present 
time. There are, howevtr, drops of dew from the upper sanctuary of our God. 
On Sabbath, the 31st ult., I preached from these words, “,I will give y(^u a new 
heart.” The discourse was simple. 1 urged on all present to come and God 
would fulfil his gracious promise in their happy experience. At the close of the 
discourse, many wept; and after the church dismissed, eighteen personji came to 
i>ukwana and conversed with him, expressing a wish to be admitted into the 
class of candidates, as they wci*e desirous of serving God, Thii? not a sud¬ 
den burst of feeling, it was rather a mark of dc 6 ision, for during the past fourteen 
months there has been observable a great outward change in the deportment of 
the whole, and this has been especially among the young. Some of our best 
.sicholars have, in many instances, shown a most decided change. Still 1 was 
afraid to encourage presumption, lest the cross might be blamed. Dukwana, my 
elder, has been very earnest with many of these persons; and she who has shared 
with me the joys and sorrows of a Missionary life, has been able to speak fre¬ 
quently with those of her own sex, and to deal with their consciences. I have 
examined them all privately, individually, and particularly, and I have admitted 
seventeen of them into the class of candidates for baptism, on what I conceive 
to be Bible evidence. There has been at this time ipo great burst of outward 
crying, a work which has never been encouraged at this station, although with 
some there is not always power to restrain it. The evidence of their being 
interested in the truth has been a change of deportment, daily secret retirement 
for prayer, assembling together for prayer, conversing together concerning the 
state 01 their souls, and their condition as sinners, and seeking the company of 
those who have made a profession of religion, that they might enjoy their coun¬ 
sel, advice, and exhortation. 


THE INSTITUTION FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE FAITH. 

This is the Roman Catholic Missionary Society. The design is to assist, by 
prayers and alms, the Catholic missionaries who are charged to preach the 
gospel to foreign nations; and it is under the special patronage of His Holiness 
Gregory XVI., and the Right Rev. Vicars Apostolic of Great Britain. A peri¬ 
odical publication, entitled Annals of the Propagation of the Faith,” contains 
the communications of their missionaries. * 

Father Caret, Missionary Apostolic at Vapu, Marquesas Isles, of date 23d 
May, 1841, gives an account of a visit to John Ko Kan, a young convert, who 
was ill, Bcconipaiiied by Kauani, anotheP convert, ** They found the sick youth 
filled with the sentiments of an admirable patience. Delighted with our visit. 
John said to Kauani, ‘ My friend, I feel very great pain in my body; but my 
soul is in joy, Jehovah wishes it to be so; his will is dear to me. I know that the 
more I shall sutler here below, the greater will be xny reward in heaven ; thise 
sufferings are treasures for me theg have obtained for me the gift of faith, and 
they will procure for me eternal life.* ” Of tlie other convert, he adds, Judg¬ 
ing at length that our excellent young man had merited the grace of baptism, we 
conferred this sacPainent 051 him during the night of Holy Saturday of the 
year. Three weeks after he received for the first time, with the most edifying 
sentiments, our Divine Saviour.*’* 

The Rev. Father Dositheus Desvaiilt, Priest of the Society of Piepus, at Oahu, 
Sandwich Islands, of date 19lh Dec., 1840, writes, “ Already it has been re- 
marked as a thing at least very surprising, that a great number of sick persons with 
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whom every sort of remedy proved hioffectual, whilst they remained attached to 
ttie sectaneSf (the Methodists,) were suddenly cured so soon as they had taken 
the resolution of becoming Catholics. 1 could cite for you more than sixty in¬ 
stances. Quite fecenSly a woman, named Dorothy, who had been suffering for 
two yoftrs under a consumption, had scarcely promised to enter the true church 
of Jesus Christ, when she found herself better, and is now in a state of robust 
health. An old woman, who was dumb and paralyzed in, the half of her body, 
durin/r three years, was baptized in danger of death; almost immediately she re¬ 
covered the use of her speech and of her limbs. I myself have seen this woman 
after her baptism; she does not articulate very clearly, but she can be under¬ 
stood. In fine, there is scarcely a week in which some persons do not come to 
ask for baptism, declaring that they have been ciired*after having taken the re- 
solutioik of quitting the Protestants.” With much simplicityj this Ilev. Fatlier 
thus moralizes, ** We dare n^t affirm that these cures are miraculohs, nevertlu*- 
less, we cannot help believing tliat the finger of God shows itself clearly in them.” 


SCOTTISH CONGREGATIONAL FUND. 

r 

The Secretary lately receded the following Letter :— 

Sir, —It is a fact which stands as firm and sure as any declaration of God,— 
** That wh&re much is given, much shall be required; ’ and that we are but 
stewards of the talents committed to our care. If it be the mammon of un¬ 
righteousness we possess, to use it aright, must we not use it for the glory of 
Jehovah, and the best interests of sinful men ? 

I have been led to make these remarks from having seen, in the Scottish 
Congregational Magazine for November, an account of the Scottish Congrega¬ 
tional Fund. To aid the charitable fund, 1 enclose a twenty pound note. Who 
that has tasted that the Lord is gracious, and has of this world's goods, will 
refuse to come forward to help those, or the widows of those, who have de¬ 
voted their life and labours for the prosperity of the church of God, and the 
increase of the kingdom of Christ at home and abroad? Come, my brethren, 
cast in your mite or your much with me; our time is short! 1 have good hope 

concerning this, and believe many will readily come forward to the aid of the 
Fund, In this way we can be fellow-helpers of our brethren who are in straits, 
and thus be doing something which our Lord woul^J have us to do. Come, 
then, that we may cause the widow to sing, and the infirm to be glad! 

I conclude, by saying to the Directors of the Theological Academy,—read 
Nemo's paper in the November Magazine with attention, and Mr. Alexander's 
Sermon on the same subject. A pastor who is heartless in the service of the 
Lord is like a door upon its hinges,—he makes no progress, he is no blessing to 
the church, no benefit to the world. • 

I pray to the Lord that He may dispose many right-hearted young men to 
come forward to the ministry, who^,|ire truly desirous to be fitted to minister 
in all holy things, their hearts being filled with pure love to God, and thirsting 
for the salvation of men,—not slothful,^but followers of them who give all dili¬ 
gence to be found in the ways of God.* 

I remain yours, 

Sincere. 


DEATH OF MR. DEWAR OF NAIRN. 

Just as we were going to press, we receivcdfia notice of the death of our re¬ 
spected brother, Mr, James Dewar, pastor of the church in Nairn, who died on 
the evening of Saturday the 10th December. We hope be able to present 
our readers with a short Memoir in an early number. 


GLASGOW : 

T'tiLLARTON Co., PriDters, VillnflcIU. 
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BICENTENARY OF THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY OF 
DIVINES.—THE INDEPENDENTS IN IT. 

• 

In the hasty suj^gestions which were offered in last Number, respect¬ 
ing tJje celebration of the Bicentenary of the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines, allusion was made to a proposal, not yet formally issued, 
by a committee of the Church of Scotland, that various evangelical 
bodies should unite to celebrate this anniversary: and that as they 
might with difficulty be brought to concur in ^ny positive statement 
of principles, tliere might be a joint protestation against prevailing 
religious errors. We are pefsuaded, that none will be found more 
ready than the Congregational (diurches to bear their part in such 
a protestation, whether viewed as an argumentative assault upon 
false principles and systems, or as a token (though in an imperfect 
form) of the substantial unity of sentiment that subsists among evan¬ 
gelical Christians, who are divided upon subordinate questions. The 
arrangements for suclua united celebration of this Bicentenary, will, 
no doubt, be determined by mutual conference of the parties who 
are to engage in it; and all that we can do, is to entertain the pur¬ 
pose of uniting, as far as they and we are capable without violating 
truth, with other Christian bodies, in commemorating the labours of 
this Assembly; and meaniMiile to consider the best form in which 
to signify our union. For our part, the more we think of it, the more 
do we like the proposal of a doctfflial protestation, or disclaimer 
of errors and heresies. Even in this, great caution and forbearance 
will he mutually required- All, for instance, will not be prepared 
to include amongst the heresies of the Papacy, the alliance of the 
ecclesiastical (whether as superior or slave) with the secular power, 
so that the power and penalties of the civil authority are made |p 
co-operate with, and to effectuate the spiritual functions of the eccle¬ 
siastical : whereas, others view this as- one of her gross heresies, 
which, for very assignable reasons, has been less exposed by Prat^ 
tants than it deserved—a^ a device which has been, in every age, a 
capital support of Her dominibn ; and has rantributed powerfully to 
that systematic debasement of spiritual religion into mere form, 
which is the spirit and power ot the boasted unity of the Papal 
church ; for that religion which civil penalties or corporeal pains have 
•^VoL. III. New Series. I D* 
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any part in producing, is of necessity merely extiernal. But suppose 
that this feature of Papal heresy is passed over in silence, the con¬ 
cession on one eide jnust be met by some concession on another; 
some spch explanatory statement as this must be made to manifest 
the perfect consistency of the parties, and the exact significance of 
their present movementthat this protestation.contains only the 
views of the protesting parties,' so far as they are agreed; thatjit is 
uttered as a symbol of union, but not to be used as a test or term of 
communion ; that in thus harmonizing with the Westminster Assem¬ 
bly, they give no countenance to schemes of uniformity in faith and 
worship; and are Aot to be held approvers of the relation in which 
that Assembly stood to the civil power, when proposing a system of 
scriptural doctrine andf discipline for authoritative sanction and 
establishment by the houses of parliament. 

Should any have questionings with themselves, why this anniver¬ 
sary should be chosen as the occasion for such a protestation ; the 
answer simply is :—Because the Hhours of that Assembly served for 
a signal testimony in favour of truth, and against error. It may be 
gravely qiiestioned, indeed, whether the Presbyterian uniformity, 
which the majority of the members desired, would have been an en¬ 
largement of religious liberty, compared with the system it was to 
supplant. And as to the testimony against errors, we are prepared 
to show, that the sapie majority denounced as errors and heresies, 
principles which were scriptural and precious. Yet this Convention 
deserves to be had in remembrance, fof having issued, in forms adapt¬ 
ed to various classes, a summary of scriptural truth, which God has 
eminently blessed to stem the tide of error, and to diffuse saving 
knowledge. They withstood the rank Arminianism of their day, 
and set up a barrier, which has proved not ineffectual against its pro¬ 
pagation. They strengthened the foundations of Protestantism, by 
rerating the apostolic pretensions of the Prelates; by elevating the 
scripture above tradition, and honouring it, as a perfect rule of faith 
and practice, without tradition as its associate or co-ordinate author¬ 
ity : and by substituting in divine worship truth for forms; scriptural 
ordinances for trivial ceremonies; rational and conscientious convic¬ 
tion for superstitious submission ; spiritual enlightenment for ritual 
sanctification. The effect of this Assembly unquestionably was to 
wed Scotland more firmly to Calvinistic doctrine, as well as to Pres¬ 
byterian diseipliiie: and although, in the latter respect, the result 
was the very opposite In Englcnd—an intolerant zeal having out¬ 
witted itself—this Assembly exerted no inconsiderable influence in 
diffusing scriptural doctrine and enkindling fervent piety throughout 
(bat nation. 

But these observations have led us out of our proposed line, which 
was to support the recommendation,—^that there should be a de- 
nominational celebration of this anniversary, with reference to the 
part which Ikdepekdekts had in its discussions, determinations, and 
issue. Now, to prevent ^misconceptiou, we allow at the first, that to 
those who take their rule from the apostles' doctrine " and primi¬ 
tive example;—to those who are guilty of wild and enormous" 
singularity of “professing to regard nothing at all, what all the re- 
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* formed, or all the world'say, if their sayings be not^ backed with con¬ 
vincing scriptures or reason,” and of*** declaiming against all human 
testimonies as a Popish argument.” it is matter of no vital consequence, 
to have the sanction of any hiynan names however Venerated; since 
the scriptural law is not more binding, though there had keen an 
uninterrupted train of witnesses to its excellency; or less so, if ndne 
had acknowledged it besides themselves. Yet we are not witlu>ut 
obligation to those who have preceded us in a scriptural profession, 

* for having framed up into harmonious operation, the constituent 
parts of the system wljich lie scattered on the page of scripture : for 
even if the same result be within every one’s qwn reach, ^t is an 
undoubted assistance to our scriptural conceptions to see the Chris¬ 
tian institutions in actual working, according to their original de¬ 
sign ; and by their simplicity, symmetry, and proved power,’confirm¬ 
ing our convictions that this is the most excellent way. , 

With such persons, we are united for the truth’s sake. We are 
** striving together” in the same cause in which they laboured. 
Are tJieir principles misrepresentdH; who shall correct the misrepre¬ 
sentation, if not we who are left to uphold and represent them? 
Are their characters reproached, or their virtues concealod and ne¬ 
glected; and shall we, who reap the fruits of their labours and sor¬ 
rows, consent to the calumnious injury? Even if gratitude and a 
generous zeal for truth dm not move us, the more sordid instinct of 
self-preservation might somewhat quicken us to their defence; for 
the misrepresentations and reproaches which we suffer to rest on 
their names, will cleave to our own, since we hold the same princi¬ 
ples and pursue the same ends. 

We are well awiire that this honour belongs to otliers, whose con¬ 
fession of the truth was even more painful, and whose pilgrimage 
was darkened by denser clouds of adversity, than those, of whom we 
are now to speak, ever encountered: and who scarcely saw afar off, 
{such was the depth df their tribulation,) the light and liberty into 
which their companions in exile were suddenly and by an extraordinary 
vicissitude in national affairs introduced. Without detracting, how¬ 
ever, from the claims of any other time, there is a combination of 
circumstances which rendpr the period of this Assembly very nota¬ 
ble in the history of Congregational principles. These principles 
began now to be more widely knowq, freed from the repulsive admix¬ 
ture of Separation or strict Brownism, The political events whicli 
permitted and invited the return from exile of the men who chiefly 
inaintained the cause of Independency in the Assembly, supplied the 
opportunity of occupying this observable position. In these circu!|i- 
stances, the exposition of their views, although still attended with 
considerable danger, in such troubled times and by a party S0'<small, 
was more full and unrestrained, than at a time when their confession 
was the scarcely hopeful pleading for life, and for the barest possible 
toleration to serve God with their conscience. The general ear was 
now more open to their communications; the general acceptance of 
their views-was more probalSe, after the people had taken so bold a 
step toward religious reformation and liberty. They were offering 
counsel, as it were, to an inquiring nation, and they were constrained. 
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even while permanent toleration was a very'doybtful prospect, to set' 
forth their system as that which was capable of meeting tlie spiritual 
necessities of the whole nation—and that more efficiently for the 
interests of-peafee and liberty, than any of the rival schemes. 

Nop let it seem strange^ that we should call the commemoration 
of these men’s labours, and the pledged adherence to their principles, 
the celebration of the BicenteEary of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines. It deserves the name. That Assembly, composed of vari¬ 
ous parties, was summoned to give counsel to parliament, respecting ' 
the doctrine and discipline of a scriptural chunch. The views of the 
‘five Ijrethren,’ apd those who were of the same mind, formed an 
ingredient in this joint .counsel. That there were mor^ voices for 
“another way,” did not change the nature of this proffered counsel. 
Number^ could not add to its value, if it were worthless; nor its ex¬ 
cellency be, impaired, because they were*few who offered it. And 
we cannot but honour the moral courage of the men, and their gener¬ 
ous confidence in the divinity of their system, when they are seen 
offering, to a great people, but recently bestirred to review and reno¬ 
vate its ancient institutions, their simple and universally reproached 
order, as Wie only one consistent with the safety, and peace, and lib¬ 
erty of the nation. 

It can hardly be expected that so small^ minority in the Assem¬ 
bly should have materially affected the intimate decisions. Every 
question was determined by the greatest number of voices. Yet we 
are not without evidence of their presence and power in modifying 
the stringent resolutions of the majority. Thus, on the question of 
Ruling Elders, there were “brave disputes ” betwixt the parties. Some 
of the more moderate Presbyterians united with the Independents in 
opposing this institution. Baillie says, “ We have been in a pitifull 
labyrinth these twelve dayes, about Ruling Elders; we yet stick into 
it.” As for the Independents, he cannot but “ professe marvelling at 
their great learning, quickness and eloquence, together with their great 
courtesie and discretion fh speaking.’’ When some proposed “ to 
admit elders in a prudential way,” the Scottish party gave their 
judgment against it, and it was “ peremptorilie rejected.” Yet what 
was the conclusion? “We have aftertvery manie days’ debaite, 
agreed, nemine conUradicente^ that besides ministers of the word, there 
is other ecclesiastical governotw^s to join with the ministers of the 
word, in the government of the church, that such are agreeable 
unto, and warranted by the wor^ of God, especially the 12th Rom. 
8; 1 Cor. xii. 28; that in the Jewish church, tlie elders of the 
p/sople did join in ecclesiastic government with the priests and Le- 
vites, according to 2 Chron. xix, 8.” In the Advice to Parliament 
oonceming Church-government, under tlie lieading “ On other Church 
Governors,” the Assembly speak thusi “Christ. . . . ,^hath fur¬ 
nished some in his church besides the ministers of the word, with 
gifts for government, and with commissipn to execute the same 
when called thereunto.^* This exceedii^gly cautious language quite 
corresponds to the perple*xity described above, and is explained by 
the same writer afterwards—“ The Independents are watchful that 
no conclusion be taken to their prejudice.” It indicates a concession, 
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which had for its object *^to eschew a publick rupture with the In¬ 
dependents, till they were more able for them.” Unhappily the 
ability coveted after was not stronger argumento^ but th« success of 
the Scottish army. The language above quoted is very differeiit from 
what would have been employed to set forth an unquestioned jus 
divinum, • , 

Another instance, which may be merely mentioned, is found in 
. the ** Advice concerning Church^governmenty' under the head, 
** Touching t/w Power of Ordination .'^—“ It is very requisite that 
no single congregation, that can conveniently associate, do assume to 
itself all and sole power in Srdination.” Such was the difficulty of 
bringing the “conclusions anent ordinatioq'* to completion, that 
forty long sessions w^ere spent upon them. With reference’ to this 
very part, quoted above, Baillie writes: “ After a week’s .debate, we 
carried, atheit hardlicy that no single congregation had the power of 
ordination.” Every one will observe the difference between the 
article as it is stated in tfie advice?, and as it is interpreted by the 
keen partisan. It was a vital question, tliat of ordination, and so 
strenuous were tlic opposition, that w’hen their argumeiits failed, 
instead of being discouraged, they oftered to give in reasons to par- 
liaiueiit, against the conclusions of the majority. 

One other instance will show, that tlie Independents exercised 
an observable influence within tlie Assembly, in moderating the 
intolerance, which must otherwise have overborne them. Let us 
take Baillie's account of it; it requires no comment or illustra¬ 
tion. “ There is a paper drawn iqi by Mr. Marshall,*’ (one of 
the most moderate and liberal Presbyterians of that day,) “in 
the name of the chiefe of the Assemhlie, and the chief ©f the In¬ 
dependents, to be commuuicat on Monday to the Assemhlie, and 
by their advyce to be published, declaring the Assemblies mind to 
settle, with what spee(> is possible, all tlie questions needfull about 
religion: to reform according to the word f/f God all abuses: and to 
give to everiecongregation a person as their due: wdiereupon loveing 
and pitliie exhortations are framed to the people, iu the name of the 
men who are of tlie greatest credit, to wait patientlie for tlie As- 
seuihlie’s mind, and to give over that most unreasonable purpose of 
their oton reforrnationSy and gathering ^gf congregations: but good is 
expected from this mean.’* A few days later he writes : “ We had 
a great and sharp debate about the paper I wTote of before; Mr. 
Marshall, with a smooth speech made way for it, and got it read 
once and againe: but sundrie did speak much against sundrie ex-, 
pressions of it, as giving too much countenance to those who had 
gathered congregations^ and favour more than needed to the Indepen^ 
dents; hot they ” (the Indep^dents) “ did avow, that they are much 
thereby prejudged, and were most willing to snppresse the paper^ and 
by no means would consent to the alleraiion of any one word of it. I 
truelie wish it had never been moved, for I expect more evill to our 
cause from it .than good; yet since it was moved so much in publidc, 
if it had been rejected, it would have certainlie made a greater 
Iteartlmrning among the dissenting brethren than yet had appeared; 
1^0 at last it past with the Assemhlie’s allowance ; but without vpycq- 
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ing.” This, is an incident very illustrative of their position and 
efforts. They accommodated to the prevailing party to the utmost 
limit of conscience*,' beyond this, no persuasion or inducement could 
force them; they preferred a defeat by the voicing of the majority to 
the slightest disparagement of their principles by their own consent. 

These instances exhibit a measure of success ascending their argu¬ 
ments in the Assembly; they are exceptions, however, to the gen¬ 
eral issue of the discussions. As proof of their untiring industry, 
and undamped devotion to their principles,^the for.ty sessions, and 
tvrelve sessions above-mentioned, and similarly protracted debates, 
might be instanced. Such labour could not be greatly divided among 
so few. ** We have strange rugging with the Independents,” was a 
complaint emphatically descriptive of the troubles of the majority. The 
diligence of the Dissenting brethren was extraordinary. They occupied 
twenty long sessions in proVing the negative of the proposition: that 
many particular congregations were under the government of one Pres¬ 
bytery. A witness, not free fronl prejudice against them, has left this 
encomium of their conduct in this discussion: “ Truelie if the cause 
were good, the men have plenty of learning, with eloquence, and 
above all, boldness and stiffness to make it out.” They did not hesi¬ 
tate to avail themselves of dialectical expedients for delay. Their 
opponents, wearied out with what they contemptuously called their 
“velitations on quiddities,” would sometimes listen no longer. But 
their zeal was not exhausted; forth came after one of those instances 
of the oppression of a majority, their Apologetic Narration. And 
true to their righteous cause, they followed up their rejected argu¬ 
ments by reasons to parliament; seeking the protection of the law, 
when argument and scripture would not serve for a sanctuary from 
persecution. In their circumstances, delay was all the triumph they 
could expect; and it was a great achievement, to prevent the impo¬ 
sition upon the nation of a yoke, scarcely ieXs oppressive than that 
they had thrown off. As it is said of some of our legislators tliat 
they speak before the house, but to the ear of their constituents; so 
these men, when they could not hope to prevail in the Assembly, 
spoke there in the ear of parliament, the people of England, and 
posterity. A descre of personal safety may have sustained them, 
for even toleration w^as very doubtful, and the prevailing party gave 
significant intimations of a shorter method with them when the 
army was come up: patriotism animated their efforts, for what an 
impotent conclusion of the nalion’s sorrows and struggles it would 
<have been to change the form of ecclesiastical yoke, without dimin¬ 
ishing its weight: they had known the bitterness of exile, and now 
*elung to their country and their kinsmen, as to the lost treasure 
which had been found again. But a higher reason than all is ne¬ 
cessary to account for the vigour and continuance of their efforts; 
they were zealously affected in the gospel, and longed to leave an 
open door in their country for the diffusion of its blessings, on the 
wings of religious liberty. 

But in referring to the views of the Independents in the Assem¬ 
bly, it would be wrong to omit those statements which they pub¬ 
lisher!, to counterbalance the suppression or curtailment of tlieir 
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discussions in the Assembly. This*went to make up the counsel 
which they offered to the nation. Such are, the Apologetic Narra¬ 
tion in 1643, and the Grand Debate concerning.Presbytpry and In¬ 
dependency in 1648. Even the Savoy Confession, though tep years 
later, has a historical connection with this Assembly; for it was the. 
resource, long postponed, to which,the commanding Presbyterian 
majority in the Westminster Assembly shut the Independents up. 
It would be unseasonable to attempt any analysis of the contents of 
these publications. They were a means of defence to which they 
were reluctantly driven. In their Narration they say that ‘‘they 
had resolved to have left to time” this discovery df themselveS which 
they had been “ enforced to anticipate a liftle."' When they might 
have increased their party, they say they preferred to confine them¬ 
selves to the due and ordesly agitation of truth within the Assembly; 
that in the Assembly, instead of “ bedding up the differences that 
occurred, or making the breaches greater or wider,’* they endea¬ 
voured upon all such occasions to grant and yield—as all might 
see, and could not but testify—to the utmost latitude of their light 
and consciences.” With such sentiments it must only have been, 
because they were not allowed sufficiently to expound their views 
within the Assembly that they thus appeared at the bar of public 
opinion. In estimating their zeal by their various expedients to 
succeed, we must therefore consider the peculiarly trying position in 
which they stood. Their views and characters were grossly misre¬ 
presented; their silence, for the reasons above alluded to, under 
these misrepresentations, was made occasion of reproach; and now 
they exposed themselves to new reproach, by appearing to hinder the 
work of reformation, and by breaking the unity of the counsel which 
the Assembly had hoped to offer to parliament. Imagine the per¬ 
plexity of faithful and God-fearing men, longing for reformation, 
but incapable of seeking it but with a good conscience. They could 
not deny that this was to hinder what some called reformation; and 
willingly would they have avoided giving this offence to their con- 
scienCions but mistaken brethren, yet truth and principle prevailed, 
and notwithstanding suspicion and estrangement of brethren, they 
maintained their integrity. Wliat the sum of their counsel was, 
we now take not from their own statement, but for brevity, from the 
pen of an opponent; and as we havS no room for comment, certain 
parts must he received with caution. 

“ The Independents’ common teiTets are these:— 

1. That the power of ecclesiastic censures is alone in the Con¬ 
gregational presbyteries. They grant the divine right, and many 
excellent uses of synods, lesser and greater; only denyes their potmr 
of jurisdiction over any congregation. Ordination of all officers, also 
the deposition and excommunication of all members, they give to 
the Congregational consistorie. ... 2. They will admit of none 
to be members of their Congregation, of whose true grace and regen¬ 
eration they have no gooa evidences. • . . 3- They make it 

necessarie to have all the men who are communicants, present at 
every act of jurisdiction of the consistorie : though they give them 
not suffrages, yet nothing must he done without their consent* 4* 
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They give liberti^ to any man <who is able, though he never intend 
the ministry, to professe and preach publicklie in the face of the 
church. 5. Thpy doe not censure in their churches the deniall of 
pasdo-baptisih, though they professe their dislyke of that error. 6. 

, Many fif them preach, and some print, a libertie of conscience, at 
least the great equity of a toleration for all religions: that every 
man should be permitted, without any feare, so much as of discoun¬ 
tenance from the magistrate, to professe publicklie his conscience, 
were he never so erroneous, and also live according thereunto, if he 
trouble not the publick peace by any seditious Mr wickfed practice.” 

The'Same writer, Baillie, elsewhere says, “The Independents’ 
way of celebration" (of the Lord’s Supper) “seems to be very ir¬ 
reverent: they have the communion every Sabbath without any 
preparation” (i. e. preparation-day) “ befofe, or thanksgiving after.” 

There are one or two poin/,s in the foregoing summary requiring 
explanation; but they can be noticed when speaking of the misre¬ 
presentations and accidental peci\liarities of Independency, which 
must l)e reserved for a future time. 


MODERN MODERATISM. 

Dear Sir, —Many of your readers are doubtless aware, that al>mit. 
a hundred years ago, the founders of the two bodies of Methodists 
in England,—these worthy men who were honoured of God to bring 
aboutjwus instruments in his hands, that revival of Evangelical reli¬ 
gion, the blessed effects of which, both among Churchmen and Dis¬ 
senters, we experience to the present day,—tlial these good men, 
six in number, were expelled from Oxford for their piety and zeal; 
their crimes were praying and reading the .scriptures in private 
houses. This is similar to ^hat has taken place in Edinburgh lately, 
in the case of the Rev. Mr. Drummond. His crime, like those six 
young men at Oxford, appears to be not card-playing, gambling, 
haunting the theatre, or lewdness—conduct not uncommon in semi¬ 
naries and large cities—but serious religmh Mr. D., it would seem, 
had been endeavouring to make full proof of his ministry, to labour 
for his own salvation and of thd^e who heard lum, or were commit¬ 
ted to his charge, following Paul’s advice to Timothy, 1st epistle, 
chap. iv. 16. This it seems caimot be tolerated neither at Oxford 
nor at Edinburgh, by those boasting of being the successors of the 
apostles. What a mercy our Lord l»as left us on record this one 
plain rule by which to know his servants and followers: “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” This Oxford is a place it would ap¬ 
pear to have an unhappy notoriety for hafred of Christ's gospel, and 
the religious conduct wliich it inspires:—somewhat like the north¬ 
eastern portion of our own beloved Scotland, which the evangelicals 
of the South have denominated Satatds oulfield^ or uncultivated 
ground. And good old Boston, I remember, in his Memoirs speaks 
of a certain parish in that locality to which his presbytery intended 
to send him when a probationer, about the year 1698, as we would 
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do now of banishmeiU to Siberia, or Our own penal colonies. But to 
return to the six young men expelled from this famous university 
for praying and reading the scriptures in an lyicanouiQal manner; 
the circumstance made a considerable sensation, and produced^ a very 
clever pamphlet, a jeu d'espritt entitled the Shaver, It was on the 
plan of a sermon,.and if 1 recollect ^rightly, the author commences 
by remarking jocularly, that instead of adopting the fashionable 
mode of taking his text from the Bible, and the sermon from the 
newspapers, he would reverse the plan, and take his text from the 
latter. He then qu(Aes for his text the paragraph in one of the 
most public papers of that day, where this expulsion is mentibned as 
a piece of news. 

On tlie present occasion, I intend, with ybur leave, Mr. Editor, to 
follow, in some measure, tlie method of the Sliaver, and in place of 
taking a portion of scripture for a motio, I go to a late’ Number of 
the Staiistical Account of Scotlandy written in general by tlie various 
parish ministers, l^roin this source we have a pretty fair specimen 
(»f the talents and literary abilities and acquirements of the State-paid 
clergy. Their peculiar and favourite pursuits may be leqrned, and 
more piirticularly their views of the state of religion in their several 
localities, and thus we have a very good commentary on, and exem- 
plilication of, the working of the parochial system so highly lauded by 
Dr. Chalmers. It may he remarked in general, that the Dissenters 
are not fairly treated as to the statement of their numbers, and 
other circumstances; nor indeed was this to be expected from men 
who would have the effrontery to leave them out altogether in their 
representations a few years ago to government, as to the spiritual 
destitution of the country, and who, in planting their new extension 
churclies, make no scruple of entering on other mens labours, 
and setting them down in juxtaposition with a dissenting chapel. 
Whether this miseerr«!y featui'e of their tactics may now be changed 
when tliey are desirous of shaking hand.*; with us, time will sliow. 
As to literary accomplishments, the Statistical Account does not 
exhibit, generally speaking, any very high claims for them to 
look askance, as they have frequently done on Dissenters, on that 
score. * 

Passing these things, however, which are rather a digression from 
what I had in view, here the Aloder&te party in the churcli of Scot¬ 
land appear in all their dignity, and in their proper Some 

are antiquarians, some arc botanists, and almost all, in rural places, 
are quite adepts in farming. The nature of the soils, the crops 
reared, the live stock, the nature of leases, the modem improvements 
in agriculture, the proper rotation of crops,—in all these they seejn 
quite at home. Corn and horn —to use the farmer's phrase—appears 
quite their element. But as to the moral culture,—how the gpspel 
is relished—how Christ is known and believed in, honoured and 
obeyed—what souls have*been brought from nature s darkness—how 
the plants pf righteousness •grow and flourish—what exertions are 
making for vigorously extending the Redeemer’s kingdom, and res¬ 
cuing our fellow-sinners from eternal perditionon all these there 
is a most mournful silence; nor is it any breach of charity to say 
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there appears no taste for such^toplcs, nor a seiVse of their vast im* 
portance. 

In glancing over q recent Number of this work, I was much struck 
with tlie account given by the minister of a certain parish, which at 
present shall be nameless, and which 1 shall give verbatim and fully, 
as it is my text. I may premise, that the minister who gives it is 
considered above the generality of his brethren in point of mental 
abilities, as the whole of the article shows. His acquaintance with 
scientific subjects is not at all mean, and his general information 
and just views about country affairs are such, that he is rather looked 
up to &s an oracle' in his district. He is a doctor in divinity to 
boot. But hear his sentiments about religion and theology,—they 
are really a curiosity of Vlieir kind. Of Ins flock (his parishioners) 
he says, “ Their moral qualities are yet a higher order, industri¬ 
ous, temperate in their desires and enjoyments; affectionate in their 
tamilies, careful of the education of their children, friendly to one 
another, liberal to the poor without ostentation, and sincere and up¬ 
right in their dealings; no need of a police among them, no law 
pleas, none brought before a criminal court. These moral qualities, 
so beneficial to the individuals and the present peace of society, have 
their permanent root in a deep and steady principle of religion; 
and the same practical discretion which regulates their worldly af¬ 
fairs is also characteristic of their religion. There is perceived 
among them no loquacious parade of religious knowledge—no casu¬ 
istical disputation—no delight in controversy, and none of that osten¬ 
tatious display of piety which is forbidden to a Christian; hut tliose 
who know them most intimately, know also that a constant feeling of 
their dependence on God, and their responsibility to him rendered 
active by the promises and hopes of Christianity, directs the gen¬ 
eral tenor of their life. Happily neither smuggling nor poaching 
are known among them.’* Here is the whole. Now, I ask, could 
anyone gather from this<that there is a divine revelation for oiir 
guidance into the way of present and eternal salvation; that we are 
by nature fallen, guilty, and polluted; that we need an Almighty 
Saviour and Sanctifier; that by the deeds of the law none can be 
saved; that religion extends to the heart; that by divine influence 
it begins there, and regulates the life and conduct? 1 do not mean 
that the article should have contained a summary of the Doctor s 
creed,—if he has one, which is not very apparent,—although there can 
be no doubt he has subscribed ea^animo a very sound one before he 
could hold his living. But though we would not expect this embo- 
dfed in his article, yet a genuine Christian’s language in such a case 
would convey distinct recognitions of the peculiar doctrines of the 
Master whom he loves and serves. His sentiments would be no 
dubipus matter,—his speech would bewray liiin. In short, is there 
any thing said here that might not he said by a Unitarian, or even 
by a Deist? The clause, ** the promises add hopes of Christianity,** 
is so vague, and in its comiection so uttdtly meaningless, .that it goes 
for nothing. Sceptics do not object to many things in Christianity. 
Let us consider the whole article, however, a little more closely. 

1. The subjects of the Doctor's commendation. These are industry, 
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temperance^ family-aHection, good neighbourhood^ benevolence^ and 
such like. These are all excellent qualities so far as they go, and 
honourable to the possessors, if tlie motives aye pure ^nd the ex¬ 
tent of them corresponding to the divine rules. These are quali¬ 
ties also that those who adhere to evangelical principles wiA study 
to cultivate, though they do not constitute the ground of their 
acceptance before God. It may also be questioned by those who 
know the locality whether the picture is not overcharged even as 
to these moral virtues; and were it quite correct, these do not 
form true religion, ahd which the Doctor’s own statement seems 
tacitly to allow. * * 

2. We have next to consider the sourde from which these vir¬ 
tues proceed, according to the statement; bflt here we have a mourn¬ 
ful blank ; the Doctor bene gives the most meagre account: “ These 
moral virtues,” he says, “ have their permanent root in a deep and 
steady principle of, religion but what their religion is, or wherein 
it consists, what are its principles, its motives, or its fruits, we are 
not told. The only glimpse we have of it is when we are in¬ 
formed, that ‘‘they have a sense of their dependence on God, and 
their responsibility to Him.” These things many of tlie ancient 
heathens had, and many have, at this day, without divine revela* ^ 
tion; and the only allusion to the religion of the Bible is the clause 
mentioned above, “ rendered active by the ^promises and hopes of 
Christianity.” Strange, that a man of erudition should, in a very 
lengthy article, whei'ein he is copiously eloquent on almost every¬ 
thing, such as farming, leases, plantation-trees, &c., bestow only half 
a sentence on the Christianity of his parish I But, 

3. We liave considerable light cast on the Doctor’s views of reli¬ 
gion, and the spiritual state of liis flock from their negative qua¬ 
lities. On these he is very full, and it is evident he piques himself 
a good deal on this‘head. They are “free from casuistical dis¬ 
putation and religious controversy; no loquacious parade of their , 
knowledge of divine truth ; no ostentatious display of piety,” &c. 
Here it is manifest he has a fling at his Brethren, the Evangeli¬ 
cals, and the Dissenters. These insist on their people knowing the 
difference between truth And error; “ To try the spirits whether they 
are of G(»d;” “ To prove all things” by the word of God, and to 
“cease from the counsel that catifeeth to err.” But the Doctor’s 
parisli loners are such it seems, from his own showing, that to speaj| 
the plain truth, those who might have occasion accidentally to 
be among them would not know whether their morality was not that 
of heathen philosophers rather than of Jesus Christ. Nor wohld 
they he plagued and tired with family worship; or with the care¬ 
ful sanctification of the Lord’s day; the religious instruction of 
children, training up in Ci\e fear of the Lord ; keeping them from, 
and counselling them against, the ensnaring and polluting scenes 
so common to youth, Aich as meetings for loose merriment, pro¬ 
miscuous dancings and ^ch like, b^r less would they bear of 
prayer-meetings, Bible or missionary societies, or exertions for in¬ 
structing the young, and reclaiming perishing sinners. No; all 
these things are proscribed under the phrases, “ ostentatious dis- 
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play of piety, and parade of religious knowledge.” One is at no 
loss to know .the Doctor’s meaning by these expressions; the con¬ 
sistent zealous Christians find daily their endeavours to sen've their 
Lord repelldd by sophistry of this kind from ‘‘the world lying in 
wickedr.ess,” and it has been always so. 

1 would only ask the Doctor, in how many o( his families the 
worship of God is regularly maintained ? how many individuals 
among his flock are free from common profanation of God’s name ? 
How the 7th Commandment is observed in this parish, and the 
parishes of his moderate brethren in general ? I would not wish 
to bring^any railing,accusation, but these are plain, short, and scrip¬ 
tural tests of practical godliness; and though it is at once conceded 
that these may be atten«*ied to in some measure without true reli¬ 
gion ; yet, on the other hand, Bible Christianity will never exist 
without a conscientious attention to them. I might have added to 
the evils enumerated the immoderate use of intoxicating liquors; 
and whether the Doctor does not, ^t least once a-year, treat all and 
sundry as if they were worthy partakers of the body and blood of 
the Lord Jesus? Indeed, with his loose, vague sentiments, he will 
think it is all riglil, while, in no way, perhaps, could he more effect¬ 
ually delude innuortal souls to their ruin. Jt is frankly allowed that 
‘there frequently has been an “ostentatious parade of piety,” 4&:c., 
and we lament it, and would give no countenance to such spurious 
zeal; yet the humble c6nsistent follower of the Lord Jesus will not 
he frightened by the sneers and insinuations of this kind so generally 
bandied about; and tliey are quite in character when uttered by the 
profligate part of the community, and the profane wits of the day; 
and, even thougli a degree of bad celebrity has been given to these 
scoftings by the pen of genius, such as our eminent, though ungodly, 
National Bard, and such like, under the designations of “ Canting 
hypocrites, the unco ffuid/' &c. ; still, under ajl these, we say the 
child of God wiH follow his Lord fully through evil report as well as 
'good. Nor will he be surprised at finding his good evil spoken of, his 
principles and conduct mistaken and misrepresented, and the finger 
of scorn pointed at him by such as “ know not God, nor obey the 
gospel,” and “who glory in their shame;” nothing else can be ex¬ 
pected ; hut to liave* insinuations pointing at the same from a pro¬ 
fessed minister of the gospel of Ghrist, and who has bound himself 
to the Calvinistic doctrines and practices laid down in the West- 
i#Snster Confession, is certainly pas^hig strange, were it not so common 
on the Doctor’s side of the church. 

The following are only a few of the passages that might be quoted 
as a competent warrant for the genuine Christian to pursue a very 
different course from what is insinuated by the Doctor; and both he 
and his brethren will do well to ponder them, and lay them seri¬ 
ously to heart, for they are the words of eternal truth, and lay the 
axe at once to the root of their unscriptural system: thus, “ Whoso¬ 
ever is ashamed of me before men,” &3., Matt, x, 33. “Thou 
shall not suffer sin upon thy brother,” &c., Lev. xix. 17. “Then 
they that feared tlie Lord spake often one to another,” &c., Mai. iii. 
16. “Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord,” Isa. xliii. 10. “The 
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‘light of the world, .the salt of the-.earth,” Matt* v. 13. “ These 

words which I command thee this day shall be in thine heart, and 
shalt talk of them,” See., &c., Deut. vi. 6, 7, 8. TIi§ true Christian 
in these, and many similar passages, hears the voice of drvine autho¬ 
rity and love, and by the new-creating energy of the Holy Spirit he 
lias been hrouglit to be of the same mind with God, and he believes, 
fears, loves, and obeys from the heart that form of doctrine into 
which he has been delivered, Rom. vi. 17; and thus he is fruitful 


in all good works, to the praise of divine grace, which hath now made 
him obedient from a# new principle, and from motives of love and 
gratitude. The Doctor and his brethren of the* same school, may 
rest assured that, were they to live to the age of Methuselah, and 
preach any other doctrine than the ancient gospel of Jesus Christ and 
his apostles, viz., salvation by free grace through the righteousness of 
Immanuel, applied by the regenerating ^nd sanctifying Spirit to the 
hearts of men by nature dead in trespasses and sins, tliey will never 
make the fruits of holiness to appear, and their parishes will continue 
in the same spiritually barren state, prayerless, graceless, and un¬ 
godly, as tliey have been for generations past. The tree must be 
made good before the fruits of gospel holiness will be proddeed. This 
declaration by Christ will never fail. 

Much lias been said, now and formerly, of the low standard of 
divinity and religion among t!ie moderate party in onr Church and 
State Establishment in both sections of the kingdom, and of the wide 
difference between this scheme and the Creeds they have subscribed. 
In the days of that great man, Dr. Wotherspoon, upwards of 70 years 
ago, when he wrote tliat cutting piece of sarcasm which he termed, 

Ecclesiastical Characteristics^'' the system was wretchedly low. 
Their views, as exhibited in their preachings (for they were neither 
expositions nor sermons), were those to b% found in PlatOy Socrates, 
Epictetus, &c., and he says Dame Nature was greatly in vogue with 
tliem. One would have thought that since that time, with the in¬ 
creasing light so largely shed abroad by numerous eminent men in 
both ends of the island, in the Church and by Dissenters; and also 
from the agitation in their own sect, matters were beginning to im¬ 
prove, and to take somewlut of a favourable turn, and that no one 
would have boldly sported such a miserably low’article as the above 
before the public in the present day«j*hut really this specimen equals 
any thing Dr. Wotherspoon has said of the party. May we not then 
say to the many good men and a1||le defenders of the truth on the 
evangelical side, “What concord hath light with darkness.^” Be 
assured that palliatives will not do. You are vainly striving to wasii 
white the Blackamore. Honour your Master Christ, by ** going 
without the camp bearing his reproach,” and He will take care df 
your families, and your influence, about all which you fear. “ We 
would have healed Babylon, but she would not.” “ Wherefore come 
out of her, and be separate, lest ye partake of her plagues.” 

Youss, &c. 


22d JVovember , 1842. 


Observator. 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY ON HER DEATH-BED. 

No. IV. 


Dundee, \4th Marche 1842. 

My Dear Friend, —I hear tliat your affliction continues and in¬ 
creases; and I pray that you may experience the truth of the Di¬ 
vine promises of strength and of consolation in the time of trouble. 
You know that the name of the Lord is a, strong.tower, and that 
runnipg to it we^ find ourselves safe. What better, then, can I do 
than to put you in reipenibrance of this wonderful name ? We 
find it proclaimed to looses in Exodus xxxiv. 5—7. While he was 
hid in a cleft of the rock, the Lord descended in the cloud, and 
passed by before him, and declared hi^ name to be, “ The Lord, 
The Lord God, merciful add gracious, long-suffering, and abundant 
in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving ini¬ 
quity, transgression, and sin, ind that will by no means clear 
the guilty; visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the cliildreii, 
and upon the children’s children, unto the third and to the fourth 
generation.” Such is the name of God. And as names are used 
ibr the sake of distinction, so the name of God exhibits his dis¬ 
tinguishing character. It denotes the total of his lovely and his 
venerable attributes. It was fully manifested when Christ finished 
the work which was given him to do, and entered into Ins glory. 
It is often represented as a ground of confidence. “ They that 
know thy name will put their trust in thee,” Psal. ix. 10. To he 
known by his name as revealed in Christ, to be honoured and 
confided in according to this name, affords him the highest de¬ 
light. The Lord taketh* pleasure in them that fear liim, and 
that hope in his mercy according to it, Psal. cxlvii, 11 ; and 
xxxiii. 18—21. It is the object of love, and the cause of joy. 

Let them that love thy name be joyful in thee,” Psalm v. 1!. 
It is a plea for pardon, and for every blessing- “ Help us, O 
God of our salvation, for the glory of thy name; and deliver 
us, and purge away our sins, for thy qame’s sake,” Psal. Ixxix. 9. 
It is thus referred to as containing all the promises in epitome. 
It is identified with what is^^alled the glory of God, or the mani¬ 
festation of the Divine excellency. When Moses said, “ I beseech 
thee show me thy glory,” God said to him, “ I will proclaim the 
name of the Lord before thee.*'’ ‘*0 Lord, bow excellent is thy 
name in all the earth! who hast set thy glory above the heavens,” 
Psal. viii. 1. The temple is called the house of his glory, and tlie 
dwelling-place of his name, Isa. lx. 7; Psal. Ixxiv. 7. There the 
procIaiDation made to Moses was explained when the worshippers, 
standing by the altar of sacrifice, thought of the typical reference 
of the varied rites and services of the sanctuary. Every thing 
there spoke of the coming Messiah. ^We have now the light of 
the glory of God brightly displayed in the face of Jesus Christ, 

Consider for a little, then, the varied but harmonious views given 
of the name, or the glory, of God as now revealed in the work of 
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*Christ. Do you feel your weakness, your utter tielplessness, and 
your entire destitution ? remember that he said to Moses, and that 
he says to you, I am the Lord.” He is the self-existent Jehovah 
—the source of being—the all-sufficient one, arffl He who gives be¬ 
ing to all that he has promised. He is able to do, not only what 
you can ask or think, but above that: above all that; nay, abun^ 
dandy above all that; nay, exceeding abundantly above all that, 
Ephes. iii. 20, And he says farther, ‘‘ T am the Lord God.'^ The 

* latter appellation refers to the special relation in which he stands to 
his people, so that whaf, as the Almighty, he is able to do, he is 
willing and ready to do in their behalf. To them* then, his^g^eat- 
ncss is a gtound of confidence, and a cause of joy and of praise. His 
is not the grandeur of mere power, it is the grandeur of goodness. 
Though he be the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, his 
greatness appears in pitymg the fallen, compassionating the miser¬ 
able, and relieving the destitute. If conscience charge you with 
great guilt—and who is there whose conscience, if allowed to speak, 
will not charge him with this?—tfie voice of God says, “ I am mer¬ 
ciful.” His mercy is divinely great, and meets the very chief of 
sinners. ** To the Lord our God belong mercies,” Daniel •ix. 9, Not 
merely mercy, but mercies,—to intimate that his mercy reaches down 
to the most guilty and miserable. Mercies belong to him—the prin¬ 
ciple from which they flow is in his nature. His is the prerogative 
of mercy, and he delights to exercise it; Micrfli vii. 18. If you say 
—“ I have nothing to give to God, there is nothing about me that 
can recommend me to his mercy, and how, then, can I expect 
mercy ?” He says, in reply, I am gracious.” He invites all 
to come to him “without money and without price.” He de¬ 
lights to pour forth the exhaustless treasures of his grace in a 
manner the most free and unrestricted. He gives for his own 
“name's sake,” that he may show forth “the exceeding riches 
of his grace in his kindness towards us through Christ Jesus." No 
holy qualifications are required to warrant the sinner to come to 
the Saviour in the confidence of finding mercy. The invitations of 
the gospel describe men by their guilt and their necessities, and not 
as possessed of any holy feelings, affections, or desires. If you say— 
“ But 1 have continued long in sin, and in a statte of careless indif¬ 
ference to the things of God;” He says, “I am long-suffering.” 
He waits to be gracious. No other being could bear with our provo¬ 
cations as he does. When we thlnk^of his frequent and repeated calls 
and invitations, mingled with solemn warnings and expostulations, 
we may well wonder that he does not cast us off. But he still cries, 
Return unto me, and I will not cause mine anger to fall upon you, 
for I am merciful, saith the Lord.” Even should you not be able<o 
come as a child of his famSly, come as a sinner. Look to the sacri¬ 
fice of Christ, and with your eye on it, say, “ God be merciful to me 
a sinner.” Come to him, then, as if you never had come to him be¬ 
fore, in the confidence th>t, coming to Jiim now, he will in nowise 
cast you out. If you still say—But I have sinned so often, and have 
so often returned to folly, after many fancied good resolutions, that I 
fear I may have exhausted the Divine goodness. ^ He says, “ I am 
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abundant in gooiiuess.” There is an exuberanee of grace, of mercy, 
and of kindness in the heart of God, His goodness orerflows. We 
read of the abundance of grace, of the riches, yea, of the exceeding 
riches of his grace. As if to put to flight for ever every such ob- 
jectioh, he says. My ways of pardon and of goodness are not like 
your ways of forgiveness and of kindness. Measure me not by 
creatures, for I am ‘ the Holy,’the unrivalled, the peerless ^ One 
of Israel,' ” Isa. Iv. 7—9. He stands distinguished not merely by his 
lofty superiority as the Creator, but by the matchless greatness of 
his mercy. Well might the psalmist speak^o^ his ’marvellous lov¬ 
ing-kindness,” Ps, xvii. 7; and xxxi. 21. If you still say—But the 
promises of the everlasting covenant are full of blessings so transcen- 
dently rich and glorious,«that I cannot expect them to be fulfilled to me. 
God says in reply, “I am abundant in truth'" His truth, or fidelity, 
is pledged that not one goodAVordof all that he hath said shall fail of be¬ 
ing accomplished to the full. We might have thought it enough if he 
had said that he is the God of truth, who keepeCh covenant; but he 
says more than this when he says, I am abundant in truth. ’ Tlie 
fact is, that not only will he give, and do, all that the words of the 
promises 'literally express, he will do far more than this. He will 
give, and he will do, what no human words can express. If lie 
speaks to us at all, he must do so in human language; but the Ian 
guage of man cannot express the full extent of His gracious purposes. 
We accordingly read of the unsearchable riches of Christ. Think 
of being filled with all the fulness of God, “ It doth not now ap¬ 
pear what we shall be.” Indeed, what may we not expect after the 
gift of his own Son! Well might the psalmist say, “ Oli! how 
great is the goodness which thou hast laid up for them that fear 
thee; which thou hast wrought for them that trust in thee before 
the sons of men I” The abundant truth of our God is pledged not 
only that none who believe in Christ shall ever, in any case, be dis¬ 
appointed ; but that they shall exult in the exuberant riches of his 
goodness. If you yet say, How can I expect to be regarded by him 
among so many, or after so many have been supplied already ? He 
says to you, “ I am keeping mercy for thousands,” yea, even for 
“ thousands of generations.” The company of the saved is greater 
than any creature Can number, ami they have all washed their robes, 
and made them white in the lAaod of the Lamb; but over each of 
them singly and individually have the good Shepherd and the angels 
in heaven rejoiced, when they v^ere respectively brought to repent¬ 
ance. The case of each returning sinner is as much the subject of 
care as if there were no otlier individual in existence. And the 
fountain opened for sin and uncleanness still flows. The blood of 
atonement is of infinite value, and its efficacy is unceasingly the 
same; and the mercy bestowed througJi it ^‘endureth for ever.” 
If you should further say, But there are special circumstances in 
my sins, if conscience should suggest this,% or the other special ag¬ 
gravation. He says, I aym “ forgiving# iniquity, transgression, and 
sinin other words, all kinds and degrees of sin. Your objection 
is thus directly met. The blood of Christ the Son of God cleanseth 
from all sin. Iq Psalm xL we find that the one atoning sacrifice of 
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Clirist lias effected all that was signilierl hy the many and the various 
kinds of sacrificse that were offered under the Mosaic law. The burnt** 
offerinijs respected the general character of mam as* a dinner, while 
tlie others often referred to special offences. But the sacwfioe of 
Christ is the antitype of all of them; and of course his sacridoe not 
only meets guilt In general, but can wash away all the specialties of 
sin which ever can lie found. There is no reason, then, why any 
individual sliould suppose that the special circumstances of his guilt 
cannot be met by the atonement of Christ. To the Lord our God 
belong not merely forgiveness, but forgivenesses,” whiclj shows 
that the language of the God of mercy is^so framed as to intimate 
that his forgiving grace is accessible to th^most guilty. “ Come,” 
says God, ** and let us reason together; though your sins be as scar¬ 
let, they shall be white sb snow; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall he as wool,” Isa. i. 18. If you should ask, But what 
does he mean whei\ he says he will by no means clear the guilty?’’ 
Suffice it to say, that the meaning of this and the preceding clause 
is this—‘‘forgiving, but not iniquity, transgression, and sin.” 

The reference is to what has now been fully exhibited infthe suffer¬ 
ings and death of Christ. Tiiere God appears not clearing sin, or 
passing it by without requiring an atonement for it, but, on the 
contrary, inflicting the desert of human guilt on the Son of his 
love. And tliis was done in order that, while his mercy triumphed 
in forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin, the claims of his justice 
niiglit be met and answered by a full satisfaction. He so loved the 
world, that be gave up the Son of his love to the death of the cross, 
in order that an honourable medium might be opened for the exer¬ 
cise of his abundant mercy; and thus the way of salvation through 
Christ is as honourable to God as it is adapted to us. He appears 
at once just and merciful in perfection. We see his glory as the 
righteous Judge and the merciful Father. 

With regard to the concluding part ef this description of the 
divine name, I need only state that the reference is to afflictive visi¬ 
tations in the present life; and such afflictive providences, if im¬ 
proved as they ought to be, will be found the means of leading the 
sufferers to the sprinkled* mercy-seat. And often has there been 
good reason for saying, “ I will singjjf mercy and of judgment also.” 
Such afflictive providences may extend to a few generations; but if 
tlie suilerers are led by them to the true propitiatory, they will be 
blessed with that mercy which extends to “ thousands of genera¬ 
tionsand not only so, but with that grace which will follow tho^e 
thousands of generations through a blissful eternity. This last part 
of the description, then, serves to exhibit the union of painful ma¬ 
nifestations of righteousness, with remarkable manifestations of 
mercy. And the whole is in good keeping with the declaration of 
God, that, in proclaiming his name, He would make “all his good¬ 
ness” to pass before Moses; and, accordingly, Moses takes a plea 
from this part of the name ?f God for the?exercise of forgiveness to 
Israel, Num. xiv. 18, 19. The combination of justice and mercy is 
very common in scripture descriptions of the divine character: and 
thus are we always reminded of the remarkable union of ‘‘Jpercy 
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and truth/’ and of '^righteousness and peace/’ in the cross of 
Christ, Psal. Ixxxv. 10; Ixxxix. 14; and cxlv. 6—19. While the 
gospel seconds and confirms the accusations of an awakened and en- 
, lightened conscience, it quiets its fears and its alarm by the propi¬ 
tiatory blood of the Redeemer* Here a resting-place is provided for 
the guilty conscience, because Irere the claims of justice are recon¬ 
ciled with the triumphs of mercy. The temple was the place which 
the Lord chose to cause his name to dwell there; and the mercy- 
seat there was called the throne of God’s namf^, or glory. Hence it 
is said,«'' Do not alj^hor us for thy name’s sake, do not disgrace the 
throne of thy glory,” Jer. xiv. 21. But now the light of the glory 
of God as a just God,oand a Saviour, shines in Christ the true 
propitiatory. Walk, then, in the light of the divine countenance as 
it there shines forth, and so will you rejoihe in the name of God all 
the day, Psal. Ixxxix. 15, l6. Dwell on the cheering and sanctify¬ 
ing light of that holy love which beams from the lieavenly mercy- 
seat ; and thus, feeble as your frame may be, and even should the 
darkness of death bedim the horizon of life, you will enjoy a calm 
sunshine in the soul. When the Spirit of God takes of the things 
of Christ, and shows them in their glory, the subject of his infiiieiice 
' is led to look out of himself to the finished and accepted work of the 
one Mediator. He does not then think of getting something added 
to the work of Christ,' as if it were not of itself sufficient. Nor does 
he think of something being wrought in him to entitle him to its 
blessings. On the contrary, he is led to see that the blessings of 
Divine mercy are perfectly free for his immediate use, and in the 
confidence of this he rests his hope upon the work of Christ, takes 
the boon that comes through it, and so finds that peace of God which 
passeth all understanding. And such is the holy nature of the love 
of God, and such the wondrous medium through which it flows, that 
while tlie heart is soothed and gladdened by its warmth and its ten¬ 
derness, it is at the same time overawed by its grandeur. And these 
different feelings of the mind reciprocally temper and chasten each 
other. 

May you continue to enjoy the teaching of the Holy Spirit, lead¬ 
ing you out of yourself to the work of Christ. You may well rest 
your all on a foundation so ^,cure. Committing you to Him who 
can give more than we can ask or think, 

I remain, 

My dear Friend, yours sincerely, 

David Russell. 

To Mits -- 


4 , 

[N. B.-~The Lady, to whom these Letters were addressed, died on tlie third 
day after this Letter was written. Her end was peace.] 
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POETRY* 

IRELAND. 

Dear Erin! emerald gem on* Ocean’s breast. 

Ill Nature's loveliest green for ever drest I 
Oil! how 1 love thy bold and rocky shore. 

Where the Ifuge billows of the Atlantic roar; 

1 love thy pebbled strands; thy green-topped hills; 

Thy deep and wooded glens, and mobntain rills; 

Thy lakes like mirrors, o’er which mountains bow 
To see their/orm^ reflected deep below; 

1 love thy cultured plains, thy deserts wild;— 

I love thee, Erin, as if thine own child. 

Yes;—and the Cabins where thy peasants dwell,— 

A kind, contented race, I love them well; 

The stranger loves them, for the inmates poor 
Welcome all strangers to their open door, 

And freely share with such, their scanty store. 

Would they had better dwellings, and well-filled 
With every comfort that the land could yjeld: 

Contented now, and yet so ill supplied! 

How happy, then! What could they want beside? 

Eritain! they want what thou couidst freely give,-— 

The bread of Heaven—that they may eat and live. 

Daughters of Britain ! if your hearts can glow 
With generous feeling, or can melt for woe, 

Awake for Ireland; plead for large supplies 
To meet her wants I Relieve her miseries 1 
Arise and give with an unsparing hand 
The Bread of Life to feed a starving land, 

Dublin, W. H* C* 


REVIEW. 

A Commentary on the Epistle to the ^Hebrews, By Dr. A. Tholucki 
Professor of Theology in the University of Halle* Translated fron^, 
the German by James Hamilton^ M. A., of the University of Dur¬ 
ham. With an Appendix comprising Two Dissertations by the^ 
same Author, Translated^by J* £• Ryland, Esq. 2 vols. Edin^ 
burgh; Clark. 1842. 

In specifying what we cofisider to be the more prominent faults of 
Dr. Tholuck’s expository wriRngs, we noticed ** the indedniteness of 
the conclusions at which he arrives on some momentous subjects*** 
Of this dissatisfying inexactness we have a specimen in his discussion 
of the Canonical Authority of the Epistle to the Hebre^ns. 
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deciding against its Panline'origin, fie pro^eeos w inquire, “Jf 

Paul be not, who is the AuUior?” The claims of Barnabas, of 
Luke, of Silas, and of Clemens Romanus are noticed and rejected ; 
and in conclusion, our author concurs in the conjecture first thrown , 
out by Lntbei*, tliat this Epistle was written by Apollos. For this 
hypotliesis (it is hardly necessjjry to remark) thore is not a tittle of 
historical evidence; and the internal proof drawn from t he Alexan¬ 
drian cast of the style and reasoning, would no more warrant us in. 
fixing on one particular individual, than the Platonic imagery and 
diction of an English treatise of the seventeenth century would en¬ 
title us to ascrihb it to Cudworth, rather than to John Smith or 
Henry More, Yet, in the chapter devoted to the consideration of 
the Canonical Authority of this Epistle, Tholuck proceeds apparent¬ 
ly on the tacit assumption, that it was written by a companion of the 
Apostles, wlio had received a measure of Divine Inspiration, inferior, 
indeed, to that which they enjoyed, but sufficient to obtain for Ins 
compositions a place witlnn the canon. He appeals, indeed, in the 
outset, to the decision of the early churches, as to the constitution of 
the New^Testament canon; and in the felicitous accuracy of tlmt 
decision, he recognises the superintending Iiand of God. Yet, this 
accuracy was not attained, he thinks, by the observance of “ any 
rule distinctly recognised in their consciousness,’* hut through “a sure 
Iiistorico-religious tac-t of which they were uncxinscious.” We can 
easily conceive, that a devout hut comparatively unsystematic mind 
like Tholuck’s, may repose with sufficient security upon this vague 
assumption. But we should tremble for the reception of the sacred 
canon, witli cooler and closer thinkers, if it came with no better cre¬ 
dentials of its authority than these. By what definite criterion is 
tills “sure Iiistorico-religious tact’* to be judged of, in the absence of 
all direct lii&torical evidence? If we appeal to tlie internal charac¬ 
ter of the theology which any of the early Christian books exhibit, 
we are met by more tliaw one confounding difficulty. If, as in the 
case before us, many new and original views are presented, substan¬ 
tially agreeable, indeed, to the fnvariahle doctrine of the undoubted 
scriptures, hut certainly bringing, if divinely authorized, a positive 
accession to our pi;evious stock of religions knowledge, who shall de¬ 
cide whether these additional statements and illustrations come 
with the force of inspiration,spring from the mere luxuriance of 
human reasoning or human fancy? If, as in the instance of the 
vtell-ktiown Epistle of Clemens Romanus, the doctrine is purely ortiio- 
^dox, the spirit evangelical, and the whole piece cast in tlie mould of 
{primitive antiquity, wliat was it that prevented its reception into the 
,canon? A want of historical evidence as to the inspiration of its 
author? Then, where is the historical evidence of the inspiration 
of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, if you demur to the 
proof that he was no other than the Apostle Paul? To sny that 
the bare fact of its admission into the canon argues iliat tills his¬ 
torical evidence was possessed by the early churches, whatever 
may have been their opinion as to its authorship, is to talk at 
random. For, so far as our present means of information reach, 
4t notorious that the great msyority of the primitive cliurches 
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received the Epistle as the production of Paul, while those who de*- 
iiied or doubted it3 Pauline origin denied or doubted‘its canonical 
authority. This being so, wliich is the more reasonable,—to hold 
that it was classed with the unquestioned Scriptures because believed 
to have been written by Paul, or to say that it received thislionour 
in consequence a sure historico-religious tact,’* coining nobody 
knows wiiouce, operating nobody knflws how, and of which the very 
possessors “were unconscious?” 

Tiius any one desirous of obtaining conclusive evidence as to the 
inspired authority of llie Epistle to the Hebrews,-—a point of which 
Dr. Tholuck himself acknowledges the great importance,-^-would 
lind our autlior’s discussion doubly unsatisfactory. So far as it ter¬ 
minates in the imagined authorsliip of ApoHos, it affords as unstable 
a footing for belief us was ever offered by mere groundless conjecture; 
and when it points to the iiistorico-religious tact of the early Chris-- 
Lians, it assumes an unproved and insuflicient cause, while it rejects 
(jue that is borne Out by all the Remaining evidence of Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal History, The Hindoo hypothesis that represents the earth as 
resting on the back of a vast elephant, which rests upon tlie shell 
of a huge tortoise, which rests upon—notiiing, is really a fair illus¬ 
tration of the manner in which tlie good Halle Professor has here 
constructed his fabric of dependent prools. 

In Ills cliapter on the Caaonicalness and Authi>rily of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, our autlior enters into a curious discussion concern¬ 
ing the degrees of inspiration possessed by those wlio were truly in** 
spintd. In much of what he has advanced upon this subject we 
cordially concur; particularly in his sound and beautiful remarks 
upon the perfect illiuniaation of the mind of the man Christ Jesus, 
lint wiieii lie comes to speak of the different measures of inspiration 
enjoyed by the apostles and their followers, we think he has obscured 
and perplexed his argument by the omission of one obvious and most 
important truth. Grant that an apostle possessed a larger insight into 
tlie mysteries of the kingdom of heaven than a prophet or an evange¬ 
list in the primitive churches. Whatever the amount of supema- 
tunil iuformution conferred upon the latter, it was infallible so far as 
it extended ; and tlierefureMleserved to be entertained with as hearty 
and implicit a credence as any communication cJming directly from 
Peter, Paul, or John. This infereifbe flows immediately from the 
postulate of its supernatural character; unless we suppose that a 
mixture of trutli and error may ppceed from the Divine Spirit, or 
that they who received His divine communications were unable to 
distinguish them from the operations of their own natural faculties. 
Either of these suppositions is, in a high degree, impious and absurd. 
We cannot, therefore, conceive on what ground Dr. Tholuck imagintfls 
tliat the followers of the Apoi&tles, when speaking by the immediate im- 
jmlse of the Spirit, were less entitled to the reverential belief of the 
faithful than their teaches were. That the Apostles possessed the 
highest administrative authority in the chui^phesistrue; but this is not 
at all inconsistent with the absolute infallibility of inferior officers so far 
as they were inspired. On the contrary, as the Spirit of all Truth could 
never contradict himself, we cannot but believe that all His instructions 
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to these lower functionaries, so far from invalidating the doctrine, or cir¬ 
cumscribing the just authority of the Apostles, would confirm and ratify 
these in ev^ry particular. If, therefore, we believed with Dr. Tho- 
luck, ^hat the Epistle to the Hebrews was written by an inspired 
companion of the Apostles, though not himself endowed with the 
official apostolic authority, we should not hesitate^ for a moment, to 
claim for it all the homage thdt is due to the gospels of John and 
Matthew, and the epistles of Paul and James. It is “ the same 
Spirit” that speaks through the organs of all these his accredited 
heralds; and whether the instructions He kas given to different 
messengers be more or less copious, the simple fact that these in¬ 
structions come from Him stamps them all with equal, that is, with 
supreme authority. * 

In the seventh chapter of his Introduction, our author enumerates 
and briefly characterizes the principal expositors of this epistle. These 
” comments upon commentators,” when drawn up with ability and 
fairness, are highly interesting aijjd valuable. They often introduce 
to the notice of biblical students works of sterling excellence with 
which they had previously been altogether unacquainted. They also 
serve to correct the narrow, exclusive preference with which we are 
apt to regard a few favourite authors, of whose merits and defects we 
may never have seen an impartial estimate. And if our judgment 
is occasionally perplexed hy the various criticisms which are passed 
upon the same work* by different reviewers, this very diversity of 
opinion often supplies us with new and important aspects of the same 
subject, and prevents us from indolently surrendering our minds to 
the direction of one or two very fallible guides. Dr. Tholuck’s cri¬ 
tical notices of his predecessors in the work of exposition are always 
admirable;—learned without being pedantic,—impartial, yet tho¬ 
roughly discriminating,—full of life and point, and yet, for the most 
part, eminently sound and judicious. We are far indeed from pledg¬ 
ing ourselves to an exact concurrence in all his verdicts, favourable 
and unfavourable. Those of his theological sentiments which we 
have already condemned as erroneous, cannot fail to affect his es¬ 
timate of the exegetical works of other men, and to make him 
somewhat too tolerant towards one school of commentators, and per¬ 
haps a little too severe upon another. Yet we have always been 
struck with admiration at theHriumph which his candour generally 
achieves over temptations of this kind. Set before him a good com¬ 
mentator of the old Lutheran ov the old Calvinistic breed,—learned, 
logical, devout, and full of matter,—and August Tholuck, whose 
eccentricities and mysticism should seem to place him at the very 
antipodes of this man of iron orthodoxy, embraces him as a brother, 
Sounds his praises throughout all Germany, and, peradventure, re¬ 
publishes his work with strong commendations prefixed. On the 
other hand, while he always does full justice to the scholarship and 
talent of such men as Boehme and De Wette, he unsparingly exposes 
what he deems to be their faults; and avhen he gets among a crowd 
of shallow pretenders, who have been idolized in the acclamations of 
the ignorant, he lays about him with all the vigour of an Iconoclast, 
and demolishes a score of reputations at a blow. In how noble a 
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* spirit does lie testify^ in the work before us, to tlfe merits not only 
of Calvin and Beza, but of Doddridge, Carpzov, and Christian Fred¬ 
eric Schmidt I With what just and forcible severity does he descant 
upon the errors and deficiencies of the inuch*]auded tomment of 
Heinrichs upon the Epistle to the Hebrews! As specimens*of Fiis 
critical praise and censure, we subjoin the following paragraphs:— 

“ These heads of the church were joined at the beginning, and about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, by those ornaments of the Dutch Academies, Leyden 
and Franecker, and of that noble nursery of genuine theology in France, Saumur, 
—which, alas] fell too socjp before the storms of persecution,—Drusius, Louia de 
Dieu, Dan. Heinsius, Cameron, and the two Capells. Heinsius, in his Exercita- 
tiones Sacreet 1639, is^generally at least, original, if not Correct; comp*for ex¬ 
ample Heb. iv. 12; vii. 8; ii. 16; Hi. 1; Drusius, in his Antmadu., draws his 
illustrations particularly from the Old Testament and the Rabbins; De Dieu, in 
bis Critica Sacra^ gives valuable critical remarks with reference to the Oriental 
translations; of the Cappells, the elder J.'Cappell (a younger and also celebrated 
J. Cappell, was the son of Louis Cappell), Professor in Sedan, published copious 
and well-considered Obss. in £p. ad Heb. 1624; bis brother, the renowned Louis 
Cappell, added Spicilegium nott. in N. T., to the remarks of Cameron, and pub¬ 
lished this with the Observationes of hts brother on the New Testament, Am¬ 
sterdam, 1657. But the most deserving of distinction is John Cameron, by birth 
a Scotchman (died A. D. 1625 in France), whose Annott. in N. T. were first 
published by his friend Louia Cappell in 1628; the later editions *are of 1633, 
1677. Of him Richard Simon, a Roman Catholic, gives this testimony; * 11 est 
vrai qu'il traitc quelqucs fois en tbeologien les matidres de controverse; mais cela 
n'empeche pas qu'il n ait eclairci doctement le sens litteral et grammatical d’un 
grand nombre de passages,’ &c. Cameron unites dogmatical profundity to a solid 
knowledge of language (in his 25th year he spoke Greek and Latin with equfll 
fluency), and a certain acumen which makes him in several passages depart from 
views hitherto adopted, and correct errors which had received the sanction of 
prescription. See on Heb. ii. 16. His work may serve as a beautiful specimen 
of the spirit which animated the Academy of Saumur. All these, with^the ex¬ 
ception of Heinsius and De Dieu, have been adopted into the Critici Sacri** 
(Itjtrod. ch, vii. pp. 114, 115.) 

The following, on tlie other hand, is Dr. Tholuck’s estimate of 
Ernesti’s far-famed work on tlie Epistle to the Hebrews:— 

** We come now to the performances of the Ernestian school. Emesti's Zec- 
tiones Academicce in e/>. ad Hebr. were published by Dindorf in 1795, with re¬ 
marks. How extremely feeble were the academical lectures of the man who is 
regarded as the restorer of grammatico-bistorical interpretation, in the very point 
of grammatico-bistorical inter^etation itself, could never have been believed, 
were not the proof presented by the work before us, l*hat it may not be sup¬ 
posed we err through any prejudice againjit this celebrated scholar, let us bear 
Eichhorn’s opinion (in Allg. Bibl. vii. s, 125): * Although we have read a great 
portion of Ernesti's verbal explanation, yet we have not been struck by a single 
remark which merits distinction.’ But ithe additions of Dindorf are of great 
value.” 

These criticisms, we think, are very just. The merits of Cameron 
as a Biblical expositor, are comparatively little known in this coui^- 
try, though Dr. M'Crie an<l Dr. Pye Smith have both extolled him 
highly. It is much to be wished that his Myrothecium Evangeli- 
cum’' were republished in a convenient form; as it is rarely to be 
met with in the old editions, while the Critici Sacri are, from the 
price of the work, not ofted accessible to* the student. The chief 
particulars of Camerons life are detailed in an interesting menner 
by Dn Irving, in his biography of this distinguished man, inserted 
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ill the last editioh of tlie Encyciupeedia Britaniiica. It is reprinted 
in his * Lives of Scottish Writers/ (2 vols. 8vo., Adam & Charles 
Black, Edinburgh, 1839,) a very useful and interesting work, which 
we strongly^recommend to our readers. 

Oui^'anthor s unfavourable opinion of Ernesti’s work will probaldy 
astonish those who have been accustomed to consider that distin¬ 
guished man as ** facile princeps” among the scholars of his day. 
For our own part, we entirely agree with Tholuck as to tlie book in 
question; and, moreover, consider that Ernestfs general merits as a 
critic, though very considerable, have been not a little overrated. 
His learning was, indeed, singularly various and extensive, but not 
to be compared in regard to depth and precision with that of the 
great men who stand at the head or near the head of thoir own depart¬ 
ments. As a classical scholar he will never rank with such men as Sca- 
liger, Bentley, Hemsterhuis,^Ruhnken, and Person. As a Hebraist, 
he is not to be named witli the giants of the school of Buxtorf in ear¬ 
lier times, or of that of Schultens in later days. His native talents 
seem to have l)een good, but not extraordinary; and they were cer¬ 
tainly very inferior to those of most of the great scholars whom we 
have just'named. But lie will always deserve the praise of liaving 
honestly devoted asouiid understanding, and a large measure of erudi¬ 
tion to the advancement of sacred philology. 

Dr, Tholuck’s own commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews 
must be considered, on- the whole, as a valuable contribution to our 
stores of exegetical learning; but we think that its value consists 
rather in supplying copious materials for a satisfactory exposition of 
that hook than as constituting such an exposition itself. It every¬ 
where abounds in accurate philological research, and often presents 
us with acute and judicious remarks on difficult passages. But it 
seldom gives us a clear, methodical, and dehuitive resolution of tlie 
more complicated questions which it discusses. After reading two 
or three pages with attention, we have more than once had some 
difficulty in collecting what the author's whole opinion is, or on wdiat 
grounds it rests. A work of this character is useful principally to 
the more advanced among the critical readers of the Bible, who 
will be able to avail themselves of its better portions without being 
bewildered amidst vhe profusion of its multifarious erudition and 
exuberant ingenuity. Of the immner in which the author frequently 
states a difficulty without solving it, the following may he taken 
as an example :— 

“ Ch. ii. Y. 2, * Tradition aflirmed that the law was given by the ministration 
of angels. The first traces of this opinion are in Psul. Ixviii. 18, and in the 
Septuagint. Deut. xxxiti. 2; in the !New Testament, Gal. iii. 19, Acts vii. 63; 
in. Josephus, Antiq. 16. 6, 3; Targum of the Song of Solomon, ii. 3. 'I'bis 
mode ot representation our author employs in o^der to illustrate the higher dig¬ 
nity of the New Testament; but the more he points this proofs by carrying it 
bai^ exclusively to the angels, the more does he embarrass the older interpreters, 
who urged the mouth and finger of God in the giving of the law. A similar cli¬ 
macteric contrast between the Old and New Covenants may be seen at ch.^xii. 
V. 26. Hence many have allc^ved themselves to be misled so far as to under¬ 
stand, by prophets" 

Here Tholuck leaves the matter; and the reader, tve think, might 
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* not 'uni'easoiiably exelaim with Demiplio in the otd play, ** Fecistis 
probe ; incertior sum multo quarn dudum/' Why not-grapple with 
the supposed difficulty at once? Why suppress the obvious explan¬ 
ation, that, in the argument which the writer has been pursuing 
from the very beginning of the Epistle, the whole question is made 
to turn upon the comparative dignity of the mess€7iger8 of God under 
the two dispensations, without any reference to the manifested pre¬ 
sence of the Almighty Father himself in either? If Jehovah gave 
tokens of His immediate presence at Sinai, He did the same in a less 
terrible, a more gracious manner, at the baptism of His Son, at the 
transfiguration, and on the occasion recorded in the twelfth Chapter 
of the Gospel of John. In this respect, tl>en, the two dispensations 
might he considered on a par; just as at tlife commencement of the 
patriarchal economy itself, the audible voice of the present Deity 
spoke, in the ears of our guilty progen^ors, that promise which con¬ 
tained within it the germ of the everlasting gospel. But this is not 
at all tlie point of Comparison in v^liich the writer is considering the 
Mosaic and Cliristian dispensations. He is arguing the single question 
of the relative dignity of the accredited messengers of God under both 
ecojiomies; and for this purpose it was absolutely necessary he should 
prove that Christ was superior not only to the priests and propliets of 
the law, but to angels themselves. For the Jews, and the Hebrew Chris¬ 
tians to whom he was writing, universally and justly believed that the 
spirits of heaven were the attending ministers* of the Eternal when 
Sinai smoked and trembled at His presence. They might therefore 
have said, the giving of the law was hallowed and dignified by the 
ministry of the immortal angels; while the gospel was introduced only 
by the despised and persecuted man of Kazareth." Instead of anti¬ 
cipating this oljection by reminding them of the peaceful appear¬ 
ance of the seraphim at the birth of Christ, the writer of this epistle 
takes much higher ground, and boldly affirms that these ministering 
sjiirits were tliemselves immeasurably inferior to the incarnate Sou 
of God, the Brightness of the Father’s gtory, the Express Image of 
his being, the Upholder of the universe by the word of his power,— 
wlio, when He had by himself expiated our sins, sat down on the 
right Iiaml of the Majesty,on high; being made so much better than 
the atigehi as he hath by inlm iiance obtained a hiore excellent natne 
than they* Thus the reasoning in tile text referred to is as strictly 
logical and conclusive as if it had been exhibited in a series of regular 
syllogisms; and the objected difiicq^ty, as in unnumbered instances 
besides, owes all its seeming force to a total misconception of the 
gist of the argument. • 

In discussing the important passage, chap, vi, ver. 4—6, Dr. 
Tholuck candidly admits that the Calvinists are right in deducing 
the tenet of the final perse\%ranGe of the saints from 1 John ii. ID. 
But we do not well understand his meaning when he tries to recon¬ 
cile this to the current doctrine of the Lutheran church, by saying 
that a man may be led through the whole ,compass of Christian ex¬ 
periences objectively; but if he abides not in them, he could not have 
been subjectively true to those experiences even when he bad them. 
We have not the original German before us; and if we bad, we might 
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probably fare no better; the metaphysical tenmnology of our Teu¬ 
tonic brethren being, for the most part, very opaque to British eyes 
and spectacles. , But according to any recognised use of the terms 
objective an^ subjective with which we are acquainted, it seems very 
.inaccurate to contrast them in this manner. All inward experience 
or consciousness is, properly speaking, subjective; and if our author 
merely means that certain illuminating and convincing influences 
may be exerted upon the mind without producing their due effect 
in its sanctification, it seems a great abuse of language to say that 
such a mind has been led through the whola compass of Christian 
experiences objectively considered. It would be more correct to af-, 
firm that it was altogether a stranger to Christian experiences pro¬ 
perly so called. « 

We must here conclude our notice of this interesting work. We 
have not spared our animadversions upon what we honestly consider 
its defects and errors; but it is no more than justice to say that it is 
rich, throughout, in refined criticism, acute reasoning, ingenious 
illustration, and devout sentiment. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

Elements of Language and General Grammar, By George Payne, LL. D. 

London : John Gladding. 1843. 

We cordially thank Dr. Payne for this excellent little volume. It supplies a 
want which has very long been felt, and in a manner which will, by the most 
competent judges, be deemed highly satisfactory. It exhibits in a concise, clear, 
and most interesting manner, for the benefit of a large and important class of 
readers, the substance of several able and learned treatises, inaccessible for their 
price, and unsuitable from their nature for popular use. “ The author has sought 
to benefit that large and rapidly augmenting class, especially of young people, 
who, to a competent acquaintance with the principles of their own language, seek 
to add the knowledge of those igreat general principles on which all particular 
grammars are founded. The reader must therefore especially observe, that the 
present work, not being a compendium of English Grammar, does not seek to 
supplant any of those excellent treatises on that subject which have deservedly 
won BO much favour with the public. It presumes the mastery of such a book 
as 'Murray’s Grammar,* especially its syntactical ^art, and it aims to carry the 
reader forward into regions of philosophical inquiry, upon which, it was not the 
province of that excellent writer, or iey of his coadjutors to enter,—The work, 
it is hoped, will possess additional interest to many, whose opportunities of read¬ 
ing are not extensive, from the account it gives of the opinions held by many 
eminent writers on some of the most difficult subjects upon which it treats. At 
a trifling expense, and with a small expenditure of time and labour, the reader 
mhy put himself in possession of the sentiments of numerous authors, while the 
writer shows, amid such varied and conflicting opinions, which of them are most 
worthy of general reception. 


Elements of Mental and Moral Science. By Geprge Payne, LL.D. Second 
Edition, enlarged. London : John Gladding. 

This work is now too well known and appreciated to require any commendation 
from US. For valuable information, correct sentiment, clear and conclusive rea¬ 
soning on the important subjects of which it treats, we know not any work equal 
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to it. The author is intimately acquainted with the wrltil^gs of the luoet cele¬ 
brated authors on mental and moral science. He is not a mere narrator of their 
opinions; but manifests a judgment eminently sound and discriminating. He is 
a peculiarly suitable guide to the youthful student eptering upon the field of 
metaphysical inquiry. His candour and calmness, together with the perspicuity 
of his style, and the interest which he infuses into his subject, removing the. 
barrier which but too frequently has prevented the study of mental science to the 
degree which its grCbt importance in relatipn to human happiness demands. The 
author has seen reason, in this edition, to modify some of toe doctrines taught in 
the former, particularly on the nature of the emotions—the distinction between 
desire and volition—the liberty of the will, &c. ; but the most important altera¬ 
tions and modifications prill be found in the department of moral science. In 
addition to these, so much new matter has been introduced into thip depart¬ 
ment, that it may be regarded as constituting substantially a new work. It has 
our most cordial commendation. 


Sarnabas: A Manual for * those that are Cast Down* By Thomas Mann. 

London : Thomas Ward & Co. ^ 

The title of this little volume is after a prevailing fashion of the day, and to 
that fashion we have, in the present case, no objection, as the title js significant, 
and of obvious meaning. The work is intended fi)r the affiicted and their friends. 
It endeavours to suggest thoughts for mourners of every class,—and to do so 
with regard to truth, variety, brevity, and “ plainness of speech.” This it ac¬ 
complishes with much skill and eifect. There is an air of originality and even 
quaintness about its mode of exhibiting seasonable,and consoling truth, which 
tends to arrest attention and engage the heart of the . We have per¬ 

used it in circumstances in which we could fully appreciate its suitableness, and 
can truly say that we found it ** a son of consolation.” There is nothing to call 
for too intense an application of thought; nothing to weary or to alarm. There 
is fidelity mingled with aifection,^brevity of statement with perspicuity,'—and 
soundness of sentiment, and a discriminating sympathy which must be the re¬ 
sult of experience. The author has our best thanks for his excellent little vol¬ 
ume, which we earnestly recommend to the afflicted. 


Popular History of Rej^iles: or an Introduction to the Study of the c'ass 
iteptilia on Scientific Principles, London; Tract Society. 

This is a beautiful and valuable addition to the publications of the Tract So¬ 
ciety. Together with correct scientific information, ana ample and most beau¬ 
tiful illustration, it contains a large infusitn of the truth which the Society was 
formed to propagate, and which it continues to do with remarkable success. 
We have had our scruples about the propriety of a Society formed for purposes 
strictly religious having so much to do with works of a mainly secular character, 
aiid we have them still. Yet we confess that the more we examine these works, 
and look at the character of the times, we are the more disposed to approve#of 
the course which the directors are pursuing. We are persuaded that in this way 
truth finds entrance into many minds from which it must otherwise be for ever 
debarred) and even the secular knowledge conveyed to the youthful mind is a 
blessing of no mean character *con8idered in a Christian light, and in many in¬ 
stances, when sanctified, becomes the source of inestimable benefit to the caurch 
of Christ. 
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Rbsolutioks adopted hy the Church aesemhliny in Albany Stuket Chapel, 

EbinBUROH, on Thursday Evening, the day of Dt’cember, 1842, with refer- 

erne to the Eesignation o/Mb. Fraser, their Pastor, 

Agreed,— 

I. That as a Church, we have much cause to bless God for the peace and har¬ 
mony which we have enjoyed since Mr. P'raser has had the pastoral care of us; 
and for the success which has attended his puldic ministrations among us in the 
Gospel, in the conversion of souls, and in the editic^ation and comfort of the 
Brethren. 

II. That while Mr. Frasep, as the result of mature deliberation for many 
months, has seen it to he his duty to tender to us the resignation of his pastoral 
oiBce, it is gratifying to know from himself, that this step has not been taken in 
consequence of any misunderstanding between hire and the brethren, or from any 
want of attention on the part of t{ie Church to his comlort; but for other rea¬ 
sons; and though these do not appear, to many of the brethren, so satisfactory 
as they do to him, yet vve must express our conviction that he is acting most 
conscientiously in the matter, and that^ he is sutisiied that he is following the 
path of duty. 

III. That we deem it incumbent upon us, as a Church, to follow him with our 
best wishes,'and to pray that the Lord, in his good providence, may conduct him 
to an extensive field of labour, and there make him an eminent blessing to very 
many souls ; and that he and his family muy possess in this world every necessary 
comfort, and enjoy in the future state eternal happiness. 

IV. That while we deeply deplore being again left as sheep without a shepherd, 
yet we desire to bow wnth'humble submission to the sovereign will of God, and 
cummit ourselves, and all our concerns us a Church, into the hands of Jesus 
Christ, our Great Head and Redeemer, and to wait on him in believing prayer, 
that he may establish, strengthen, and settle us, and bless the means we may 
devise and adopt, in accordance with his will, for obtaining unotber Pastor to 
take the oversight of us in the Lord, and to build us up in faith, love, and 
holiness. 

Two brethren were at the same time appointed to wait on Mr. Fraser with 
the above Resolutions, who reported to the Church, specially convened on the 
evening of the 11th January, 1843, that in terms of their appointment they had 
waited on the Pastor, and delivered to him tbe Resolutions agreed to at the 
Meeting of 22d December; and that, having perused them, he expressed himself 
quite satisfied with the matter and spirit of the Resolutions, (so far as they con¬ 
cerned himself,) and his conviction that they fully embraced all that was neces¬ 
sary in the circumstances of the Church, , 

This Report, before being read to the Church, was shown to Mr. Fraser, and 
fully approved of by him. ^ 

Robert Kinniburgh, Chairman. 


, OBITUARY. 

On the evening of Saturday, December the 10th, Mr. James Dewar, the be- 
Itfved pastor of tbe Congregational church in Nairn, finished his course. For 
more t^n 37 years, by the grace bestowed upon him, be was enabled to labour 
faithfully and successfully in that important station. Nor were his abundant 
labours in the gospel confined to that field. Fur a good many years he spent 
several weeks journeying and preaching the glotious gospel of the grace of 
God, in some of the most (lestitute parts of the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland. 

Ilia last days were among his best. A series of what are called revival 
meetings were recently held in Nairn, by the different denominations. In these 
our dear departed friend took a very deep interest. His own soul was much re- 
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vived and enlarged, and* there is reason i6 believe that fruit has been gathered 
unto life eternal. The period of his affliction was short. The week before 
his decease he had been over at Avoch assisting his brother in religious meet, 
ings. While there he felt unwell, and after he returned hdme hU trouble in¬ 
creased. On the Lord’s day, he proposed to meet as usual with the tchurch; 
but was persuaded to keep the house. Ilis affliction did not assume an alarm- - 
ing appearance until near the end of the week. His end was peace; and he 
seemed to have anticipated its approach 4)cfore be was seized with the fatal 
disease. 

We believe there never was a death in Nairn more universally lamented by 
all denominatioTis. lie had long been the willing servant of all classes, for 
Jesus’ sake; and ns such,^e was justly and generally esteemed. His funeral took 
place on Tuesday the 13th. It was attended by all the Congregationalgniiiisters 
ill the north, and by a very large assembly collected from various quarters, who 
came to pay their last sincere respect to departe*d worth ; and to mingle their 
sympathies and prayers with the bereaved fumil/and church. May the gre.Ht 
Shepherd of the sheep sanctify the solemn visitation to all concerned ; provide 
for the bereaved church a pastor according to his own heart,—bind up the broken 
hearts of surviving friends,—and be the Hu^and of the mourning widow, and 
the Father of her now fatherless children I And may all hear the warning voice* 
—“ Be ye ready also.* • 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. ' 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

INDIA. 

MISSION AT MIRZAPORE. 

The operntions of the Society at Mirznpore were commenced in May 1838, by 
tiie Rev. R. (3. Mather, wiio has continued his labours there to the present time. 

Mirznpore is a newly-erected city: it was built under the direction of an 
Europeuii niagislrate, and, from the wideness and regularity of the streets, affords 
great facilities for preaching in the open air. It is distant from Benares about 
liiirty miles, and is considered the most important commercial mart in north¬ 
western India. The city is divided into six districts, and contains a population 
of more than sixty ihousund inhabitants, who ate principally engaged in trade 
and commerce. On this account it holds, in the estimation of the Hindoos, the 
same exalted position in regard to trade, as Benares niaintHins with reference to 
religion. From the generally crowded state of its bazaars, the respectable ap¬ 
pearance of the inliabitnnts, ai^ the superior character of the houses, it strongly 
resembles the best part of Benares ; but the great trado^that is carried on gives 
it a still mure busy and animated appearance. 

On cumniencing his labours at this station, Mr. Mather found the people 
remarkably disposed to listen to the Word of Life, while they exhibited no 
ordinary candour in judging of the conffleting claims of their own religion and 
lliose of Christianity. Our brother has cTevoted from the first a large portion of 
his time to preaching in the public bazsars. He had not been long at the statipn 
when he succeeded in establishing a regular Hindoostanee service. Those who 
placed themselves under Ids ministry made rapid attainment in scriptural know¬ 
ledge, Tile first convert was baptized by him in February, 1839; others wt?re 
added from time to time.; and about two years ago Uie native believers were 
formed into a church. 

Among other means of usefulness which have been successively brought into 
operaCioiif the most prominent and useful are the orphan schools, the lithographic 
printing establishment, and the«theological clas| for the instruction of native 

B ineii with a view to the Christian ministry. Each of these branches of 
’ is replete with encouragement and promise. From the orphan schools* 
several of Uie more advanced pupils have been received into chorch-fellow. 
ship others are evidently under the influence of divine grace ; and all are 
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advancing in s^neral and religious krfbwledge. The prels has issued great num¬ 
bers of Christian books for general circulation amongst the Hindoo and Mussul¬ 
man population; while affording beneficial employment to several of the orphan 
boys. None 6f the iiah.ive students have actually entered on the Missionary 
work, but f^rom the progress they have made, tliere is good reason to hope that 
* some of them, after due preparation, will become able and devoted labourers 
In the Gospel. Two native evangelists, distinguished for piety, talent, and 
ardour, have joined the Mission from Benares, and the services they render, 
especially as itinerant preachers among the surrounding population, are found 
extremely valuable. 

A suitable place of worship, which had long been greatly needed, was lately 
erected at Minsapore. The opening for the Englich service," observes Mr. 
Mather,i**took place on Sunday the 2l6t of August, and the opening for the 
native service on Sunday, September 11. On occasion of the former, a col¬ 
lection was made to defray the expenses of Uie fillings, and a sum amounting to 
330 rupees (£33) was received. For tlie native service, our native brother, 
Mirza John, composed tliree original hymns. (^n this occasion, our brother, 
Narapot, of Benares, was present, and we were ail muiually delighted with our 
common fellowship in the Gospel,^ and the signal mercies connected with the 
event." 


CHINA. 

( 

ADDRESS OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

TO THE MEMBERS OF THAT INSTITUTION, AND THE CHRISTIAN PUBLIC OF 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

China, with a population estimated at a third portion of the human race, has for 
ages been shut against t!ie progress of knowledge and the blessings of the 
Gospel. From generation to generation, the boast of her despotic rulers has 
been, that the laws and customs of China alter nut; and, to preserve in¬ 
violate an assumption equally irrational and impious, nations the most enlight¬ 
ened by science and distinguished by religion have been denounced as barba¬ 
rians, with whom no intercourse might be Jield but on penalty of death. Under 
the terror of this cruel prohibition, the unknown millions of (/liina have con¬ 
tinued from lime immemorial ignorant of the only true God—worshippers of idols 
—victims of debasing superstitions—and slaves to- vice* 

Over these countless multitudes of immortal fellow-creatures, excluded from 
the light of life and tlie hope of salvation, the church of Christ has long 
mourned; and prayer to God has been made without ceasing, that He would 
open in China a wide and effectual door for the entrance of the truth and the tri¬ 
umphs of his Son. By a course of events which ne human sagacity could foresee, 
and which Omnipotence only could overrule for good, God lias proved himself 
the hearer of prayer \ The horrors o^war and the desolations of the sword have 
ceased, and peace has been established upon honourable terms, and (as we trust) 
a firm basis, between China and Great Britain. The extension of intercourse 
secured by the treaty to the principal p^irts of China, thougli primarily intended 
for the interests of commerce, cannot but prove ^tJoura6/c, and highly favourable^ 
tO'the efforts of Christian benevolence; while the cession to our Government 
of an island on the borders of the empire, must aftbrd, to the servants of Christ, 
great facility, no less than security, in their various efforts for making known his 
salvation to the perishing millions. 

The friends of truth associated with the Londen Missionary Society have long 
regarded China with peculiar interest and deep solicitude; and for a period of 
nearly forty years, the successive Directors of that Institution have steadily prose¬ 
cuted preparatory measures for her intellectual and**moral improvement, assured 
that He who hath given to his<Son the heathen for his inlieriUince, and the utter¬ 
most parts of the earth for his possession, would never exclude the largest empire, 
and the strongest hold of IdolaUy, from the triumphs of his mercy. 

These self-denying and arduous efforts have been undertaken by holy men of 
Oodimany of whom now rest from their labours, but their works follow them.-— 
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men whoM tnemorieB are fteld In veneration the church of Christ, and whose 
names will be hallowed by the future generations of that land of darkness for 
which they lived and died. 

The labours of these devoted evangelists have Include*? the fnstrbction of the 
•young, the composition of appropriate Christian tractSi and. above all. the transla¬ 
tion of the Sacred Scriptures into the Cliinese lanc^ge: they iiave also em¬ 
ployed the power of the press with great efficiency; but, amidst their multifarious 
exertions, the preaching of the Cross has Seen the aim of their lives, and the 
glory of their ministry. 

Since China has hitherto been inaccessible to those who have sought her salva¬ 
tion, these efforts of Christian mercy have been confined to the British and other 
European settlements nearest to her shores, as Java, Penang, Malacca, Singa¬ 
pore, and Macao. To these settlements, multitudes of Clvnese have coiTstantly 
resorted for purposes of commerce, and with them our missionaries have enjoyed 
unrestricted intercourse. These strangers have l)|tened with attention to the 
faithful proclamation of the Gospel; they have thankfully accepted portions of 
the Sacred Scriptures, and numbers have returned, bearing that imperishable 
treasure to their native land. ^ 

But the time has come when the friends of Christian missions can no longer 
be satisfied to carry oii^the war with Chinese ignorance and idolatry at these 
distant out-posts. The voice of Gotl to*his Clmrcli is as distinctly uttered by 
his Providence as thougli we heard it from the Holy Oracle, Behold I have 
set before thee an open door, and no man can shut it. Go forward! *' 

The Directors of ilie London Missionary Society are sensible that* a weighty 
responsibility is imposed on them to meet, as God may give ability, this solemn 
call witli promptitude and vigour. They are thankful that the number of their 
faithful missionaries, who have acquired the difficult language of China, is (greater 
at the present moment than at arty former period. They are also happily enjoy¬ 
ing the vigour of liealth; wJtile two of their number, by their medical science, 
blended with Christian benevolence, have already conciliated the regard and won 
the confidence of many of the Chinese to whom they have had ac(;ess. And 
anticipating the happy termination of the recent conflict, our devoted brethren 
have urged on the Directors the duly of advancing to China, and are now 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of every post for the requisite instructions. 

Impelled by such considerations, the Directors of the Society assembled on the 
8tli lilt, for the prayerful and mature consideration of the claims of China, and 
the result of their solemn deliberations is expressed in the following resolution, 
unanimously adopted on that occasion :— 

That, impelled by a sense of the additional obligations imposed on them by the 
providence of God, the Directors solemnly pledge themselves to employ all prac¬ 
ticable means fur increasing the strength and efficiency ufiheir Chinese Missions, 
and for adding to the number of the labourers already in tlie field: fully assured 
that such enlarged efforts will be sanctioned by the unanimous concurrence of the 
Society's friends, and generously* sustained by their seal, liberality, and prayers. 

In accordance with the sentiments thus deliberately esf^ressed, the Directors 
have already adopted measures for the removal of the Anglo-Chinese college 
from Malacca (distant about fifteen hundred miles from China) to the Island of 
Plong Kong. To that station the printing-presses and various missionary appa¬ 
ratus will also be transferred; while a past of our missionary brethren will be 
located on the island, and the remainder will proceed to such of the Chinese 
cities opened for commerce by the treaty of peace, as may appear most eligible. » 
The Directors, however, are not only anxious that the brethren already in the 
field should be employed with the greatest measure of efficiency, but, deeply sen¬ 
sible of the inadequacy of their present resources to meet the opening prospects,* 
they have determined to adopt the best measures for sending forth, during the^ 
ensuing two years, ten oft twelve additional MissioNAftiES foa China, with a 
view of entering upon stations which the present limited number must leave 
unsupplied. 

In adopting these practical measures, which still^all far short of the urgency 
of the occasion, the Directors cast themselves with confidence on the generous 
support of the Society’s faithful friends. The expenditure of the iostitutioo has 
for several years exceeded its receipts, and the outlay required in strengthening 
and extending the Chinese missions will involve a very nonsiderable^m^ease. 
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Yet the Dit*ectors cannot npprehertil from thefr constituents the char^^e of im> 
prudence or presumption, although thef may somewhat transgress the precise 
rules of arithmetical calculation; on the contrary, had they remained inactive, 
or had they done'less Ibr an object of siiQh magnitude, they would have dreaded 
tlie charge of coldness and apathy at a moiiieiit when ardour and exertion were • 
loudly demanded. 

A Special Subscbiption, to meet the enlarged and uqavoidable expenditure 
contemplated, has already been cmnfhenced, to which the Directors most earnestly, 
invite the liberal contributions of their friends; they intend to adopt forthwiLh 
the best means for presenting the claims of China to the Christian public in the 
metropolis and througltojnt the country ; and humbly trusting in Him whose 
glorious kingdom Uiey are anxious Co extend, tliey anticipate the support of his 
willing people and ttv3 sanction of his Holy Spirit. 


GENEUAL VIEW OF THE MlSSlOiS AT SINGAPORE. 

I 

{From lieu, A. Stronach, Sinffajwre, March 18*12.) 

•• 

Vain excuses for not ahandoning idolatry, 

Tiik country-born portion of the Chinese population in this island repeatedly 
come iindfr my notice. Too well instructed, by early education or intercourse 
wiiit the Kiiropeans, to entertain the same opinions of idolatry as those lield by 
the native-born Chinese; they are too proud of the name of Chinamen, and too 
anxious to prove tlieir right to be considered as such, not to join in all llie rites 
which distinguish their nation from others; but. like the better informed among 
the Romanists, they maii^tain Uiat the idolatry they practise is a mere murk of 
respect and gratitude to departed excellence; such (they often declare) ns they 
would be most forward to pay to me, after iny death or departure from Singa¬ 
pore. if 1 should lie tlie means of doing them gootl. 

1 have often had long and animated conversations with sucli men. and Ute 
talent they display in defence of their opinions is by no means contemptible. 
Were they really anxious to learn more about Christianity, they could easily do 
so; but the god of this world blinds their eyes, and leads them to believe that 
they can never acquire more information than they already possess, in regard to 
the Judge of all the earth, and the mode of accepiance in his sight. The more 
wealthy and induential they become, the less inclined are they to turn their 
thoughts towards ChristianityT and, by some of the head-men among them, posi¬ 
tive aversion to it is most unbliishingly expressed. 

Obdurate rejection of the Gospel, 

Of this the case of the (hmrt Interpreter, arpupil of Dr. Milne’s, affords an 
iliuNtration. At my Ihst visit, while he avowed his contempt for his countrymen, 
and his conviction that the majority^ of them were cheats and liars, he said he 
could not bring himself to contemplate for a moment the propriety of Imzarding 
their displeasure by professing Christianity, though he nevertheless believed it 
to be die only true religion'if he«were to do so, they would, he said, render 
him no assistance in burying his mother, who is likely to die soon. And all my 
arguments, from her melancholy condition as a sinner on the brink of eternity, 
to prove the propriety of his acting like a Christian, and preparing her, by in¬ 
struction iu Christianity, for entering another world, 8[tpeared to be quite tlirown 
'away. 

If such be the state of feeling towards our 4io]y religion, manifested by those 
who have so often come in contact with Christians and Christianity, it will not be 
matter of surprise that many of the native-born Chinese whom I visit, are bitterly 
averse to the reception of a doctrine, repulsive, /lot only for its purity, but also 
on account of its novelty andpforeign origin, ^y message, though stated in the 
mildest and most affectionate terms, frequently meets with any thing but a plea¬ 
sant reception. The subjects on which 1 am most violently attacked are the 
opium trade and the Chinese war; and often am 1 asked by my hearers, witli in- 
dignant wonder, how I can recommend to their reception the religion of a people 
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^wlio Hell to others a poisc^iuus dru^ which tlfiey will not eat themselves, and then 
go to war with tlieir Emperor for not admitting it into his dominions? 

Chinese estimate of the virtue of patience, 

^ On one such occasion, showing^myself perfectly patient and cooiposed^in the 
' midst of a storni of Jiard words, and displaying no other emotion but that of sor¬ 
row for the bad feeling so ignorantly manifested towards the best boon of Hea¬ 
ven, 1 was told, for my consolation, that 1 should certainly, after death, become 
a budh—the highest state of honour and happiness of which the vulgar Chinese 
can conceive. If I could endow the profession of Christianity, my success would 
he abundant. In the presence of a large assemblage of his countrymen, a Teo- 
Chew man, only the moment before loud in his praise of idolatry, said, without 
tlie least appearance of shame, Tliat if I would give him t^i dollars a-nnmth, he 
would willingly accompany me in my nightly visits ip the llazaar, carry my tracts 
for me, and exhort his countrymen, as I did, to forsake idolatry fur Christianity. 
All he wanted was money, and if he got it one wa/, he need not seek for it in 
another. Nor are such sentiments rare. 

Adaptation of popery to depraved human nature. 

Had I even a more attractive form of Christianity than Protestantism to pn*- 
sent to the Chinese, I should not be without many evidences of success. Popery 
has uttracUuns which are by many felt to be irresistible. It is perfectly evident 
wily that form of Ciiristianity should succeed with the heathen mind better than 
our unadorned and spiritual form of it. 1 meet Teo-Chew KoinaiT Catholics 
frequently. One man, who presented himself twice as my opponent in argument, 
furnished me with a favourable case for testing tiie extent to whicti Popish poison 
infuses itself into the minds of Chinese Papists. While I was conversing with 
him, tie began to repeat his prayers to the Virgin, and to count his beads. I then 
asked him what good he thought his prayers to the Virgin would bring him. 
The answer was painfully conclusive as to the fact, that much more pains are 
taken to impress Uie deluded convert with the condescension and kindness and 
power of Mary, tlian with Uie love of Christ. How could we expect,’’ he said, 

to be heard if we addressed Jesus liimself ? If it were not for the Virgin, our 
prayers would never be listened to. Besides, Christ could not even have existed 
without his mother. Should she not, then, he most fervently worshipped And 
I was told most distinctly, botli by this individual and by his companion, that 
Protestantism, or, as he called it, the English doctrine.” would never do for 
the Chinese; while Popery, or the •* Lord of heaven’s doctrine,” was just the 
thing to succeed. 

Such is a simple statement of some of the difficulties I encounter in attempting 
to lead those, for whose conversion I came hither, to the knowledge of the only 
way of salvation, and I present it without disguise, feeling convinced that the 
more plainly facts of this kind are communicated, the more vivid will be the re¬ 
cognition ot the truth, that cunve/sion must be the work of God, and the moic 
earnest and unceasing will be the prayer that He may escort his power, whose 
power alone can prevail. , 

Pavourahle rtsulU and prospects. 

The encouraging circumstances connected} with my mission liere, chiefly con¬ 
sist in the pertect and unrestricted freedom of access I have to multitudes of 
native-born Chinese; Uie opportunities 1 have of seeing the same persons over* 
and over again, and thus presenting to them, on different occasions, different 
phases of divine trutii, as well as observing the effect of former conversations, if nut 
on the heart or the conscience, at least on the understanding ; the kindly feeling, * 
apparently such at least, which displays itself in the countenance and words of 
many, on every new visit; and the fact, that in multitudes of cases, the truth spo¬ 
ken, though opposed at first, eventually commends itself to the judgment of the 
hearers, as Uie only doctrine capable of defence. These circumstances, along 
with the conviction that I am in th« path of duty; that some one must sow the 
seed, if a harvest is ever to be reaped; that what is sown, though it may not 
spring up rapidly, shall one day bear fruit; that efforts in themselves feeble and 
insignificant, if unceasingly repeated, cannot fail to exert some influence; and 
that the promise of God renders ttie Impe of a henefirial influence both re&soimble 
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« , 
and oblif^atory; serve to render my^occupation as pleasant a one as 1 could pos¬ 
sibly desire; that only excepted of receiving into the Church of (iod umoy con¬ 
verts, as the troi»hies ot his grace : but, while I pray for this in faitii, I must wait 
for it in patience; c 


SOUTH SEAS. 

MANGAIA. 

W£ have great pleasure in giving the following passages from the Journal of 
Mr. Gill, of Rarotonga:— 

Pious zeal of a youmj conoert* 

With one of the applicants, a young man, I was particularly pleased. He said 
to me, 

I very much desire a hymn-book.’* ** 

I replied, “ All that I have bi'ought for the station are distributed.” 

“ Rut,” he answered, “ you have more.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ I have more at Oneroa, some of which I will bring when I 
come a^ain; but being few, I must reserve them for the teachers. Are you a 
teacher in the school?” 

** No,” lie replied, “ I have but just returned from my sin.” 

“ Have you lived then in the love of sin ?” I inquired. 

He answered, “ I have been one of the vilest of the vile.” 

“ But,” said I, “ were you a more conspicuous sinner than others?” 

He replied, “ I think so now—1 was a tutaiauru 1 liuve been judged six 
times for stealing food, and have been guilty of many other and still greater sins.” 

What,” I inquired, “ has produced the change ?” 

“ The love of Jesus,” he replied, “ who shed his blood to save sinners.” 

Did you long resist that love ?*’ I inquired. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “from my childhood, until Maretucame from Rarotonga 
He came to our station; and 1 was then as 1 have told you; but what he told us 
of the love of Jesus to the most guilty, softened my hard lieart. 1 then hated 
my sins; left my former companions, and am now among the disciples of Jesus.” 

Thus one and another is brought in from the ranks of the enemy, to be the joy 
of the church here, and to swell the triumphs ot the Redeemer througliout eter¬ 
nity. I gave the young man a translation of the “ Sinner’s Friend,” and of 
“ James’s Church Member’s Guide promising him a hymn-book at some future 
time. 

Interesting church meeting. 

Late in the afternoon, 1 assembled the adultgClasses, consisting of tliose under 
Christian instruction^ in number 220, After an address by myself, several mem¬ 
bers of the church delivered short fxhortations, andjexpressed their gratitude to 
God for his love to them. They said—“ Look at our chapel—it is finished; 
look at our children—they are all anxious to be instructed; look at our church 
just settled among us; and ** now all we want,” said they, ” is a teacher ; and a 
teacher we must have, and you must now decide who it shall be. We have 
^ heard that you and Maretu intend to return to Rarotonga; and that Rape inu^t 
live at Oneroa; but tlie sliip is gone, and we will not pray lor its return ; and 
the deep sea is between us and your land, and here we iiave determined to keei» 
< you, until you let us have a teaclier.” 

Others said, “ We are all of one opinion i we have been left long enough ; 
year after year we have been praying for an English missionary and native 
teachers from Rarotonga; and now, as God has prospered our prayers, we intend 
to do our part to keep you here.” • 

These appeals were overpowering. 1 wouJ4 they could have been heard and 
felt by tile churches at home. Surely some one of the thousands of Israel would 
have said, the desire must be gratified,—it is the work of the Lord. 

Near sunset we left this inlerestiiig settlemeiit, praising God for his grace to 
us and these dear people. 
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Journey to Ivirua. 

June 28.—-The people at Oneroa not beinff ready to commence their new school- 
hoiise^ we left that Rettlement early this morninjv to visit*Ivirua, admail station 
^ on the north-east side of the island. The country through which we passed is 
of the Mime character as that we saw on our visit to Tainarua^ last week. The 
barrenness of the hills, which are covered with nothing but dry grass and wea¬ 
ther-beaten fern, form* a perfect contrast to the well-watered and highly-culti¬ 
vated valleys. The riciily laden groves of cocoa-nuts are thickly intersected 
with smiling taro patclie.s, testifying alike to the benevolence of God, and the 
industry of the people. Tlie law of necessity has made the Mangaians a more 
industrioiis people tlian most of the South Sea islanders. Their land is sterile and 
nnfniitful compared witli the luxuriant nctiness of Rarotonga and otlier islands, 
wliose monntain-summits and coral shores are alike cpvered with every variety of 
verdure. Ivirna is a district almut nine miles from U^e principal settlement, and 
lias a scattered population of about 500 souls. 

After service in the evening^ con versed with some of the old people of the 
place, wliose hearts seemed to regain new vigour while they talked of years gone 
by. Tlie last native who remembered the visit 8f Captain Cook, the discoverer 
of the island, died about two years ago: tlie present number of old people well 
remember the ships whicli touched here fr»m Cook's time to the first visit of Mr. 
Williams, and now mourn over their ignorance and sin which led them tool! use 
the first native teachers. 

« 

Great wayit of School Materials, 

July 2d —Tlie wliole of this forenoon I Jiave been engaged with Mre. Gill in 
selecting male and female teachers to receive instruction while the scliool-honse 
is hiiildiiig. Obtained leniales, and 54 young men, who were wiliiiiff to de¬ 
vote an hour or two every inurning to the. instruction of the children. To these 
we dihti ibulcd the few slates and pencils we had, with copies of geography, arith¬ 
metic, and Memoir of Mr. Glover;” and arranged to meet them tor instruction 
as ofK'M ns }iOssihle. It is impossible, however, to conceive of the depressing 
ctfect of being placed in these circumstances without being able to supply the 
desires of tlie people. The cliildren and teacliers of this island are no less than 
2,(100. 'J'iie majority of these are most anxious to receive instruction, and we 
have just 30 slates, and 100 or 200 pencils to distribute. O for tlie wing of 
evening to follow the sun in his western track, to the land of my fathers, and 
with him return in the morning laden with all kind of school materials! It would 
1)0 a morning of universal joy to the teeming population of the island, and only 
second in blessing to that when the light of the glorious gospel first shone on 
their shores. 

Fathers and brethren, present the claims of our schools, and especially the 
.Mdtools of i\langaia, before your respective churches; and may that Saviour, 
who looked on the young, and hle^st'd tliein, prosper your appeals to our joy, ami 
to the udvanluge of these imUiraliy iiuloient and licentious |il:ople ! 


MADAGAS(*!AH. 

MAUTYRDOM OF TWO MORE NATIVE CHHISTIANS. 

Ir is with feelings of profouiulest sorrow we invite the attention of our readers 
to the subjoined communications, by which it will be seen that the sanguinary 
spirit of tiie native rulers of Madagascar, so long and so fatally exercised against 
our Christian brethren in that island, has, within the last few months, sought and 
found additiunal victims to its unrelenting rage. But while mourning over these 
heart-rending occurrences, we aVe again permitted to rejoice in the assurance, 
titnt the persecuted band, who survive the implacab^ liostility and murderous 
pursuit of the enemy, are still enabled to endure their sufferings with unwaver¬ 
ing steadfastness; and that those of their number who have so recently laid down 
tlieir lives for the Lord Jesus, bore willing and cheerful testimony in their latest 
moments to the reality and power of that grace on which they relied for support. 
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In addition to the communication fi^m Mr. Baker, which funiislios a coniiectetf 
view of the circumstances that led to this renewed martyrdom, and of the event 
itself, we are enabled to present a series of letters from the surviving sufferers in 
the island, tiie perusaC of which cannot but awaken a strong and prayerful in- 
tereston their behalf. 

(Prom Mr, E, Baker^ ManritiuH, August 4, 1842.) 

Again the blood of the martyrs *of the Lord Jesus hits been made to flow in 
the island of Madagascar. The districtof Voiiizongo is now stained with ihe 
blood of two devoted disciples belonging to the little flock which had long lime 
taken shelter in the hospitable province of the chief Obadia; though, of course, 
the murderous orders were issued, ns formerly, fri^m that ** city of violence ’ 
which^is rapidly filling up the measure of its iniquities,— Antananarivo. 

The narrative of the eveijt received from the distressed Christians only yester¬ 
day, is briefly thisObadia had heard that some king or kings of Ainbongo 
would receive the Christians; but no messenger having arrived from that part, 
and he, not knowing whether one or all were favourably disposed, determined 
to send two trusty Christians to ascertain what prospect of escape existed, and to 
make themselves acquainted wifii the road. He selected for the purpose Ratsi- 
tahina and Rabearnhaba, and sent them on their way. accompanied by the wife 
of the latter and a little slave girl, probably intending fly this to lull suspicion in 
case of their being observed by the queen's people passing over the boundaries 
of ttie Sakalava country, wtiere a guard is stationed to apprehend all persons at- 
temptingV> pass into the enemy’s couiitry. 

They crossed the frontier in safety, and arrived at the house of a friend, to 
whom they showed their copies of tlie scriptures. He immediately assured them 
that a neighbouring king called llavaiitsikiiidnhy, was desirous to hear and know 
the word of God; and “ Come,” said lie, us all go together and see him 
personally.” They agived to the proposal, and, having written to Obadia and 
to Ralaijao, another Vonizongo Christian, to inform them of the arrangement, 
they proceeded on their journey, leaving at the house of tiieir Iriend tlie woimin 
and little girl to await their return. 

During their absence, the woman and her young companion became alarmed, 
and fled towards the territory of the queen,—their native land. They reached 
the boundary, but, in repassing, they were apprehended by the guardian or land- 
watchman ; and being closely questioned by him, the woman, as it afterwards 
appeared, disclosed all she knew respecting the plans of Obadia and Ralaijao, 
and the visit of the two men to Jlavantsikindahy, and wrote immediately to the 
queen and officers at Antananarivo on the subject. 

In the mean time the two*men returned from their visit, and finding iliat the 
woman had fled, they instantly set off in pursuit of her, fearing slie would be 
caught and inform against them. They fell thus into the hands of the laml- 
watchman, who was, no doubt, looking out for them. Tiiey were taken up to 
the village as prisoners, and vsubsequently seiit^to Antananarivo for judgment. 

There they were subjected to similar tortures and questioning to nr^e them U> 
impeach others, as the former martyrs had to undergo; such as, “ Who sent you 
on this errand ? and what was your design ?’* ‘‘ We went,” said they, “ of our 
own free will, not being constrained by any one; and our design was to try and 
soften by instruction in liie word of God, the hearts of those robbers beyond the 
border country who steal our cattle, and commit violence against our country 
(Vonisfiongo). That was why we took these books.” Again tliey were asked, 
“ Who are that great number of people who were to follow you*, and did you 
not intend to take up arms against the queen ?*’ They replied, “ As to our de¬ 
signs, we do not deny that we prayed, or followed the practices of the praying 
people; we did so, as the hooks found upon, us testify; but as to taking up arms 
against Ranavalona, we never intended that. We demand the water,to try if 
any thought of bearing arms against the queen was ever entertained by us.” 

They were condemned to death, and ordered to be executed in their own 
country, one upon the Sunday, and the ol^^ier on the Monday in the market¬ 
place. These days fell, I believe, upon the i9th and 20th of June last. To a 
messenger of the Christians, wlio took them food during the interval, they on 
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3ne occasion whispered an afTeclionate farewell to all the Christians, saying. 
Let them not fear that we shall disclose their names: we shall do them no 
Imrm; but farewelh If we do not meet again here on earth, we shall meet 
in tlie future life.” With tiiifiinchiiig fortitude they keplf this hoblft promise to 
the last; and seem to have been even cheerful in death. Obadia speaks o£them 
*as having only ascended into heaven before their companions. Their lieads were 
cut off after execution, stuck on poles, and left to bleach in the scorching sun of 
Imeriiia, ns mi intendeli warning to the people, but really serving as an addi¬ 
tional evidence of the unmitigated cruelty of the queen, and the sustaining power 
of that grace, which kept our departed friends fnitliful unto death. 

The above particulars are taken from various letters addressed to myself, Mr, 
(irifliths, and the refugees Mauritius. TJiese contain the entire details in the 
words of the surviving sufferers; but I have thought it desira])le to send this brief 
siimiiinry of the wliole. 


LETTERS FROM NATIVE CHRISTIANS IN MADAGASCAR. 

1 . 

^ Aniananarwo^ 1842. 

May you live and be blessed of God, O beloved friend ! and how are you? for 
we are in the enjoyment of health through the blessing of God, and we now in¬ 
quire after your welfare in a letter. I tell you that our trials are grreter now 
than ever, because the number of tlie persecuted Christians is increasing daily. 
Tlie ofRcers of the queen are searching for them everywhere to put tliem to death. 
AVe do not know what to do, as the road for escape in nil directions is almost 
iiiipassable, and our liiding-places are nearly all known to our enemies, so that 
tiie persecuted ('iiristinns are at present truly afflicted, if you can fix upon any 
phin, or find any way for us to escape, write to us immediately in answer to this 
letier. And may you live and be blessed of God, O beloved friend ! 

2 

Antananarivo^ July 16^/^, 1842. 

May you live and be blessed of God, O beloved friend! How are you and 
your family ? I am in the enjoyment of health through the blessing of God, and 
am alive to inquire after your welfare in a letter. And 1 tell you, my dear 
friend, that tlie present trials of the Christians are very heavy to be borne by 
llesh and blood, but they are even light to be borne by the mind and soul that 
lean on the Jiord. * 

I tell you that two of our number have been accused and condemned (as the 
others had lieen before) to perpetual slavery. Four brothers have been recent¬ 
ly accused and ]>ursued. Obadia and Ralaizao they could not find, as their 
friends succeeded in concealing yiem, Imt Kabearahaba and Ratsitaliina were 
caught and put to death, in Vonizongo, on Sunday and Atonday markets, and 
their heads wen* cut oS and fixed on poles, 'l^lie persecutions are carried on with 
sucli vigilance at present as to make concealment extremely difficult. Leaning 
on (iod’s mercy is our only hope of existence liere. 

I received letters twice from you; one from Tamatave, and another from 
Mauritius, in which you have truly sympathized with us, and given us excellent 
counsel. 1 told you in a former letter, that Uie Queen ordered the ** tangena’* 
to be given me, but by the blessing of God I got over it. Join me, O iny be- 
loved friend ! to bless the Lord who hath blessed and preserved me alive. Five 
of our friends are hiding themselves with me, and 1 shall take particular care of 
them; but the others go from plaqe to place to seek for something to support 
nature. 

1 assure you that I shall pay the strictest attention to what you have told me, 
and sliall do ail that lies in iiiyipower, by the help of God, to commiserate our 
distressed and persecuted friends, evjn after every farthing that you have placed 
in my hands is spent. 

May you live and be blessed of God, saith your friend. 
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Antananariiw^ July 2\st, 1842. 

May you*.li>e' and *be blessed of God ! And how are you and your family? 
I tell^you, O my beloved friend, that our troubles are still increasinjy—a letter 
arrived yesterday to inform us that the robbers, on tiie 12th instant, discovered" 
two of our sisters in the deserts—Rafaravavy and Razafitsaroana, and took them 
away from their concealment. ^ ‘ 

These five robbers went up to the village in the night, after all the people 
were gone to sleep, and found two women in one house. They tied their hands 
and feet, and carried away their clothes, and every thing they found in the house. 
They returned to the house to seek for tobacco, £^^id, in searching for it, tiiey 
discovered our two sisters concealing themselves in the rice cellar, and carried 
them oft'. As to thd*little money you have placed in my hands, I shall pay the 
strictest attention to distribute it among the most needy and distressed ("hristians. 
Remember me to all friends, and may' you live long, and be blessed of Godj O 
beloved friend! 


MALAGASY REFUGEES AT MAURITIUS. 

Thk numerous friends who had 0 [)porLunities of intercourse with the Malagasy 
refugees# by whom Mr. Johns was accompanied to this country, and who re¬ 
turned to Mauritius, after receiving suitable instruction, with a view of labouring 
for the spread of the; gospel among their own country pp<»ple in that island, and 
finally in Madagascar, will be particularly interested by the following commnni- 
caliuns from two of their number, addressed to the Rev. J. J. Freeman, under 
date of April last:— - 


LETTER FROM RAFARAVAVY. 

My Dear Sib, your Wife and Children,— 

May you live long and be happy ! I thank you sincerely for the kindnesses you 
have shown us—father or mother could not have done more. May God be with 
you. and may he direct your designs concerning Madagascar I 

When we came to this place, we did not meet Mr. Johns, for he was still in 
Madagascar, suffering under great sickness, the news of which made us very 
sorry ; but in about ten days afterwards he came, though in a little time he was 
again taken very ill. Oh, how great was our sorrow then ! for lie is to ns here 
in the place of a father and a mother, and I liope God will prolong his days that 
he may work again in Madagascar, tor the people are miserable. Oh. how 
many of them are running to the everlasting death for lack of ihv gospel of Jesus 
Christ! 

Mr. Johns is better now, and this makes vis very glad, and calls forth our 
praise to God. H(‘Y''**P**s**s g^hig again to Madagascar, where he left Adriaii- 
iliana. 1 assure you, dear Sir, that 1 wish very much to go to the coast of Mada¬ 
gascar to teach, for my heart is there, and to finish my days in serving God ac¬ 
cording to my ability. 

Alas! liow many are in the vallqy of the shadow of death! who do not hoar 
any thing of the Saviour, and no wonder, when we remember what the word 
saith, “ llovv shall they believe in him of whom they liave not heard? And how 
shall they hear without u preacher?” Believing arises from hearing the word of 
God, J have been asking Mr. Johns to allow me to go with liim to Madagas¬ 
car, but he said, “ You are a woman, and therefore you had better stay, for I 
cannot take you unless I have a place for yon. But were I to go with him, J am 
sure he would be able to find a king that would consent to have W piace<l there; 
for I know that many of the coast people of Madagascar are fond of him. 

This is the condition of the Malagasy in Mauritius. Tliose that are settled in 
the country, I chiefly talk yith concerning lUe word of God, Tiiere ani many 
also who come to me, whom I tench reading and spelling. Several Betsimisar- 
aka come with them, and I ask God’s help that I may do my best in visiting and 
teaching until the arrival of Mr. Johns. For the next time lie goes away he will, 
^od willing, take me with him ; and in that case, praise shall follow and prater 
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be off«*iTd. To war^urtf we are bound our Captain, and I must not turn 
back, but go on in the strength of the Lord Jesus Christ. And though 1 should 
be the only Jlova on the coast of Madagascar, I am content if I do but get a place 
to go to. Still it would be mucli more delightful to have a coippamon. As for 
the enemy and disease the Lord will protect us, for there is nothing that can 
• hinder Jehovah to save, whether with many or few. • 

Dear Sir, present my thanks to the Directors, your companions, and the coiu 
p’egateil Society. It really pleasing what you do to Madagascar, for it is not 
little, but much, and cannot be counted. May God be with you! Tell the 
ladies in your congregation that I present my salutations to them, for I have not 
forgotten them. I also salute those that are at Gravesend. Adieu to you all 
saitli 

Mary RAhAUAVAVV. 

I.K1’TKII FROM JOSFPII. . 

May I a^k of you, my dear Sir, to present my salutations and respects to the 
Directors and the Christians in Kiigland, wliu do nut change, but increase in their 
Jove to us and our country; espiKJially your congregation at Walthamstow, who 
made us like one family indeed in Christ. It wi^ the first place at which we en¬ 
joyed the society of God’s people, and they were to us like fathers and mothers, 
and the leaders of our footsteps wheresoever we went when we were in England, 
and more especially to niySelf, for there, aifd only there, was my home, 1 tliere- 
tore thank tlieni fur all the assistance tliey gave to me and my friends, and 1 slmll 
not forget them in my prayers. I wish tliat God may bless and protec^ their ex¬ 
ertions to spread tlie gospel ihronghuut the world. 

Our passage in the Thomaii Snook was very comfortable indeed. The captain 
aod tlie mate were very kind to us ; and because what you gave them was siiffi* 
cieiit and plentiful, tliey did their utmost to please us; our food being so abun¬ 
dant and so good that it was almost like a feast every day. The sailors also paid 
O', great respect, and behaved very well to us the wiiole way. We were allowed 
to iieep up meetings as we used to do in Madagascar, every Tuesday evening; 
every Thursday we held a Bible class with Mrs. Johns; the captain and car¬ 
penter joined us in our family prayers very often; and on Sunday, when it was 
lair weather, the sailors, &c., joined us in divine service on the deck. That was 
tlie way we passed our tiin(‘ at sea. 

Great was our joy on the return of Mr. Jolms from Madagascar, and we were 
full of pi'aise4,o our God, wiio brought liim to meet us in health. We were glad 
not only because we saw his countenance, but also because of the protection of 
God over him whithersoever he went. The cause of his leaving the Mauritius 
was to look for the persecuted Christians, and fur a place for us, according to his 
agrecinonl and our desire from the beginning; for we had told him, ** Be it where 
it limy, if there is but a place for us, we will go there to teach those of our coun¬ 
try.** But when he went there he did nut see. the Christians whom he sought 
lor, nor did he hear any good report. The government, though changeable, still 
eunlimie to increase more and more in tyranny and slavery j and all the people 
eiulure great miseries and torments, and the door is still shut. 

But the Lord be praised ! for behold he haAh opened a door in Nosimitsio; for 
the king of that place asks for teachers, and has sent a letter to the Governor of 
Mminiius by Mr. Johns. Wlien 1 heard of tliat 1 was exceedingly glad, be. 
cause they are people of the same language as 1 am. I think that God in his 
mercy has answered my prayers; for I have been for a Jong time wishing and 
promising myself to do what lies in my power to teach and spread the gospel and 
extend the kingdom of Christ ail my days; and now, as there is a vineyard 
opened by the Lord, and only labourers are wanting, 1 offer myself to work in that 
vineyard. And although 1 know that 1 sliali have to encounter much tribulation 
in this battle of faitli, yet, as a trifb soldier, I must needs do what the one who 
has chosen me wishes. And as 1 told you when 1 bade you my last farewell at 
Walthamstow, ** There is nothing that can make my mind so easy and my life so 
pleasant, as to be engaged in the service of Christ, and in preaching the gospel 
of the grace of God.*’ This I do ntw, and also wish* to do much more, that my 
sojourn on earth may be one of rejoicing to me, 

J am ill hopes that you will think of me and my companions in your prayers, ns 
I do of you ami your iumily. 
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May the Lord ble:>s you 
the (rosj el, saith 


Adietvto your wife ahd yididn n, (> dear fullier iff 
(Signed) JopKiMi Uasoaruka. 


SOUTH AFRICA. • 

LrlUf to a Diuftd in (ihsyotv from the Ptv JJavid lAvimjsioit, MinKioiuiril 

to South Afro'o, 

I 

, liahioiun ('oantry,'‘l^th Mttijf IS 12. 

My Dii^AH FaiENt),—1 left (his about two mouths ago, for the purpose ot visiting 
and opening up a friendly bitercourse with some tribes whicii lie still farther to 
the north. This seems to he the lirst step neeessnry in prepuriiig tlie wa; for the 
sjiread of the gospel among this people, lielifving that the motives of all men 
art; just like those which agitate their own bosoms, the natives usually receive 
(Jie first visit of strangers witli suspicion. They suppose we come for some selfish 
purpose, and are therefore on tlie alert, lest th(‘y shoiUd be imposed on by our 
superior cunning. And so long as tKis state of iniix^ exists, it is in vain we aU 
tempi to preach tin* gospel. We iiave. therefore, to endeavour to overcome tlieir 
suspicions, and this we can do most effectiialiy, by an easy open frank association 
with IhenV ] shall give yon a few particulars, respecting three tribes of Recli. 
lianas witli which I Iiave recently become actjuainLed ; and, as they were never 
before visited by a messenger of the gospel, the reception and treutment I met 
with will, 1 hope, prove interesting to you. Their names are the liainangwats, 
the ibikaa, and Makalnka, and their country lies between Lat. 21*^ and 22^, and 
Long. 290 (,p 300 ^ 

My route skirted the great sandy desert, which flanks the whole of the Bechnana 
country to tlie west, presenting an impassable barrier to the traveller in that direc¬ 
tion. It occasionally crossed portions of the sand, which stretch out to the east 
ill the form of waves, and these were exceedingly (listressiiig for the oxen. We, 
however, got within two days of the Bninangwats before they were entirely ex¬ 
hausted. I then instructed the people to endeavour to take back the waggon 
to a pool we had found tlie day before, while I pursued the jot||iiey on foot. 
The chief was evidently pleased that 1 had thrown myself on his bounty without 
distrust, for before 1 Jiad been ten minutes with him, and seated iu the mitlst ot 
hundreds of his people watching every motion and look, he commenced cram¬ 
ming me witli tlie flesh of Ihe rhinoceros, and such other duinties as the royal 
pantry afforded. Aiul as we became better acquainted, iie presented me with an 
elephant’s tusk, frequently and emphatically exclaiming, “ You have come just 
like rain to us, and it you hud brought your waggon 1 should have held you a 
month looking at you.’’ Be has more peopleounder him than any other chief 1 
Iiave seen in this cofinlry. lie has numerous tributaries, and his own town con¬ 
sists of GOO houses. But these ars all very small i lived in one as large as any 
in it, and you may form some idea of its siae, when I inform you three ot us could 
not sleep in it wiliiuut toucliing each other, unless we put out our fire. 1, how- 
ever, did not feel any incUnatiun complain, for, during the fortnight 1 lived 
with him, he fed me with what lie considered tlu^ best. My supper would have re¬ 
joiced any Scotchman but youraelf, for it consisted of about three gallons of most 
excellent porridge, and on all occasions he promptly complied witli every request J 
made. Lions abound exceedingly in all that country ; so much so, indeed, that it is 
unsafe to go out of the town without an otteiichint. i could not believe it at first, 
although Sekurni the chief chide me for climbing some rucks (unattended) 
which overhang the town, and always sent one to attend me, if at any time he saw 
me going out, until 1 was convinced there was some necessity for his precautions, by 
the death of a woman who was, during iny stay,^laken out of her gurden so near 
the town: I had frequently walked far past ti. The cries of iier children were 
very distressing; and when they were occasionally joined in them by their friends 
and associates, the whole valleys and surrounding rocks ning and re-echoed 
their dismal wailings; ami theirs was sorrow without hope. I frequently wisrfied 
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• that suine of our rich Cly*i:»tTtius, ur Ciiristiryi churches, liad heard for a few ino- 
fnents those bitter shrieks to wiiicli I had to listen for a whole day. Surely those 
ioud and bitter sobs would have awakened the deteruiination in their bosoms to 
do more for the heathen than they have yet done. . ^ 

The Hakaii live about twenty miles to the north of the Bamangwats. Their 
town is situated on a very hi^h raii^e of rocks, wliich lie on the right of tfte path 
from the town of Sekonii. Turning suddenly to the north, we ascend a nar¬ 
row defile, or rather 4 ^ 1 efi, in the rock, down which rushes a mountain-stream. 
By this path we attain an elevation of 3 01^4)00 feet, and enter, as by a narrow 
doorway, a Hat area equal in extent to George’s Square, Glasgow. It is covered 
with gras^ and trees, but the rucks rise abruptly on all sides, presenting no opening 
except tiiat by whicli we entered, and destitute of vegetation. In front, they are 
at least 700 feet in lieiglitfaiid on the top of these we could now see the huts of 
ttie Bakaa, perched like eagles’ nests among the huge loose fragment^, which 
seem ready to Umible down every inoment. We oscended this, and occasionally 
looked up expecting to behold a crowil of natives»coming to meet us; but we 
climbed in silence, and were allowed to look around on the strange scene 
wliicli now presented itself. W\nd we found that this curious dell 1 have at- 
lempt(*d to describe, was but one of many. Jndeed, when we looked around, 
they seemed ranged beneath us like the pews of a church. The nature of the rocks 
shows tlieiu to iiave Iweii at no very distant period a scene of active volcanic 
operations; ami vegetation was just begihning to exert its power in the forma¬ 
tion of mould. This was not general. The lichen, usually tlie forerunner in the 
work, in most of the surface had not found a place TJiey are singularly sLertio 
111 aspect, and one wonders why a people should prefer to live on them, when 
there are so many belter situations in the plains below. But the reason is, another 
i‘hiiracteristic of these extinct craters affords the whole tribe secure and impen¬ 
etrable fortresses against all their enemies. There seems to iiave been u gentle 
u]ih eave of these rocks since tliey ceased to emit Java and other volcanic matter. 
Jty tins tliey are nuit and split in every possible direction ; they are covered liy 
huge fragments, which, in falling or rather sliding down amidst innumerable other 
blocks, nil having sharp angles, iiave impinged on each other and tiie adjoining 
locks, so ns to leave considerable spaces beneath. In one which I entereii, 
they imd fallen against a cleft which runs a good way into the mountain, and ts 
capable of containing more Uian u hundred people. Into tiiese the Bakaa re¬ 
treat, and their eneaiies are unable to liurt them, for spears thrown in only 
rebound back to the hands tliut tlirew them. The passages are generally tortu¬ 
ous. and that whicli I saw required crawling on the belly in a zigzag direction ; 
but when in, a dozen men could stand, and defend the passage against the en¬ 
trance of every iiidivichnit, and he thus situated. But to return to my visit: 
When 1 had looked around me a little, I proceeded to the usual place of meeting, 
and was surprised to find only three persons waiting to receive me, and these 
with exceedingly disturbed countenances. 1 did not expect a very pleasant meet¬ 
ing, but I was not prepared to see tlie workings of conscience so visible as were 
here displayed. Tiie Bakaa hiwe a bad iiante among all ^he tribes ; so much so, 
indeed, ttmt ttie Bukwains, wlio came with me to Sekoini’s, refused to go farther. 
And 1 believe they deserve the name they bear. One of the tiiree whom 1 found met 
to receive me, was the chief; and althougli others after a little made their appear¬ 
ance, and seemed to have a little more confidence, neither their presence nor all 
1 could do in the way of friendly conversation could remove the expression of 
fear from the old man’s countenance. The first thing that seemed t<> please him 
was my eating witli them, and then lying down to sleep. I could liear their remarks 
outside the hut in which 1 lived, as one after another arrived and took a peep 
at the stranger. “ He eats with us! Nay, he has laid himself down to sleep, 
Kc* The reason of their bad name ami fears at this time is; a few years ago they 
were visited by a trader, and by'poisoniug both water and food, they destroyed 
butli him and all his people in order to possess themselves of the waggons, &c., 
the iron of which seems to Ijave excited tiieir cupidity. They thought 1 had 
<'ome to quarrel witti them on account of this deed of darkness. 1 felt 
no anger, but could not help ahuddt-ring, when*! saw strung round £K>me of 
tiieir necks, pieces of gun locks, tin jugs, &c., and one liad a piece of sail¬ 
cloth round iiis head, wiiicli I was sure belonged to the waggons of the un¬ 
fortunate Gibson. I also felt grateful to our Blessed Redeemer, wiio had 
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permitted me to come as their first njessenger of petfce.^ What an honour con* < 
ferred on one of tJie most unworthy! I felt the privilege; and although I did 
not pointedly advert to their deeds, I laid as much stress as I could, in my 
present knowledge of their peculiar dialect, on the precious truth, Uiat Uie 
blood of Chi^st cleansdth from ail sin. May the Holy Spirit open their dark 
minds to perceive the necessity of being cleansed from their foul stains, so tliat 
at last even some of these murderers may enter the mansions of the blessed! 
Next inorniiig their fears seemed to have vanished ; and the illness of the native 
teacher I had with me called fort?li their kindest sympathies. 1 had given 
away all my medicines to the Bamangwats; so Pomare was entirely dependent 
on the native remedies, and if he was not soon healed, it was nut for want of 
medicines. They poured one thing into him after another witliout intermission; 
for it is with them as at home.—every old woman has bn infallible remedy; and 
many of them, J am s;ire, would do no more good than an old kail blade/* 
He, however, got so weak, notwithstanding them all, that I felt anxious to get 
him back to the waggon; aiul for tliis purpose left in order to visit the Maka- 
laka, and get a riding ox 1 had sent for, to the waggon, for myself. 1 felt no 
anxiety at leaving Jiirn with the Bakaa, for they had evinced a most friendly 
disposition; and when I left, the,chief sent his own son, with a number of his 
people, to see me safe part of the way. 

[7o he oonoluded in our next.^ • 


COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIKTV. 

Establtsued 1830. 

LetUr from the Deacons of the Church at Shi^ffield, New Brunstvich, addressed 

to the itev. If. WilkcSy of MoutreaL 

Sheffield is a flourishing town and settlement, situate about seventy miles up 
the River St. John, from the city of that name. Mr. Wilkes visited this inter¬ 
esting people in the course of his recent tour through the British North Amer¬ 
ican Colonies on the Atlantic. Unable, from circumstances, to make the stay 
among them he wished, Mr. Wilkes requested a written account of the church. 
The tollowing letter was accordingly transmitted to Mr. Wilkes. It presents 
an instructive illustration of the state of Congregationalism in the older colonics, 
as well us a fine opening for ^ntei prise and usefulnes.*!, to a vigorous, devoted 
minister. 

Sheffieldy 18M October^ 18i2. 

Reverend and Dear Sir,— We deeply regret the short stay you made 
among us on >our tour through the provinces, as we were much pleased with 
the discourse you delivered among us, but an interview would have been very 
desirable. We should no doubt havf given you a more satisfactory account of 
our little church, but us you desired to have it sent to you, we shall endeavour 
to do it as briefly as possible. Our forefathers came from New England in the 
year 1764, and in 1768 a few pious Christians among them formed themselves 
into church order, agreeably to the Cambridge platform, and continued to assem- 
Ule together on the Sabbath to worship God without any regular pastor, until 
about the year 1771, nhen the Rev. Seth Noble became their pastor, and con¬ 
tinued to labour with them in word and doctrine for the term of six years, in 
which time the American war broke out, and the British government required 
the inhabitants of this province to take the oe/Jh of allegiance, which oath the 
said Seth Noble would not take, consequently he bad to return to his native 
land, and left the church without any visible pastor. However, they continued 
the worship of God as before in singing, reading sermon, and prayer; but in 
the yeai'*1785, a Mr. Henry .^Ilen, a minister rf>f the Free-will Baptist Order, 
came into the place, and made a separation in the church, and drew much people 
after him. This left our church very small, and about one year after this, the 
Rev. Mr. James came and settled over them as a pastor. He continued about 
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four in which tiijie he changed froiv an Independent to an Episcopalian, 

and gave the lot of land which we had to help to support our minister into the 
hands of the churchwardens. It caused a lawsuit, and some of our memheis 
were east into prison. However, they were shortly set at V^er^, and we got 
possession of our land again, and affairs went on smootlSly for a sliort time, but 
the clouds soon returned after the rain. About this time the place wr% visited 
by sevenil ministers of the We8le>an Methodists, and again a separation took ' 
place, which reduced our number very much, and to all human appearance we 
were like to become extinct as a church. *But He who rules all things according 
to the counsel of his own will, has brought us through all these vicissitudes. 
About the year 1794, the Methodists formed a class, and in a few years built a 
chapol, and have continued to increase until the present time; and we believe 
there are many of God’^ chosen ones among them. But to return to our own 
church : we were left without any regular minister for tfce space of tw5iity-nine 
years, though we had several Presbyterian ministers occasionally. We applied 
for a minister, time after time, without success, 'jntil the year 1819, when the 
Rev. A. Maccullum came to us from Scotland, and became our pastor. He 
reorganised our church, and li^bourcd with success for nineteen or twenty years; 
he also formed four churches within the distance of twenty or thirty miles of 
this place. They contain from eight to eighteen communicants each, and are 
all destitute of a regular pastor. Mr. Maccullum visits them occasionally, 
and breaks to them the bread of life.* There is also a small church twenty- 
eight miles from this, who have a Secession minister over them for the present. 
However, after Mr. Maccullum had laboured among us for the time above- 
named, he 'found the iiifiimitics of age coming fast upon him, an(f he gave us 
notice that he wished to resign his pastoral charge. He requested us to get 
another minister, and hearing of a young man in Nova Scotia, who had just 
taken licence to preach in the Secession church, and who was disengaged, we 
thought it our host way to employ him until there should be a door opened to 
get one of our own denomination, which door, we fondly hope, is opened by a 
kind Provi<icnce, through the Society of which you are the agent. Although 
the Rev. James Reid, our present minister, is a godly man, and we believe 
pleaches orthodox doctrines, and the truth as it is in Jesus, yet it would be 
more satisfactory to us to have one of our own denomination, and also for him 
to be over a church of his own denomination, which he has named to us, and 
proposed that we should make application through you. We believe that Mr. 
Reid ^\ishes to follow where Providence seems to lead him, that he may be in 
his Muster’s woik. His salary with us is about j£110. Dear Sir, we wish to 
apply to your Society, thiough you as agent, for a minister. We are in this 
place a mixed people. There are among us spme Baptists, some Methodists, 
some Kpiscopuliuns, and some of no persuasion at all. W^e think that you are 
u competent judge whut kind of a minister would best suit the place. Please 
let us know as soon as possible whether we shall be likely to get one this way, 
and how soon. We hope that our eyes will ever be unto the great Head of the 
church, to send us a pastor of bis own cboosing...-a man called of God, as was 
A'lron. Wc are fully persuaded that if we bad a ghdly smart man settled 
among us, we should soon be able to settle more, and have means to support 
tliLMii, among those other churches spoken of. And now may the God of almighty 
power and grace, bless and prosper you in your labour ot love; and may you 
soon sec every destitute part of the colonies supplied with faithful ministers of 
Jesus Christ. 

Signed on behalf of the Independent Church and Congregation in Shefliehl, 
County of Sunhury end Province of New Brunswick, 

Isaac Burke, W. S. Barker, Deacons., 


WESLEYAN MISSIONS. 

INDIAN MISSIONS.i^HUDSON’S BAY TERRITORIES. ^ 

This is a sphere of labour requiring arduous and self-denying labours, there 
being many privations to endure. The Rev. James Evans, general superin- 
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tendent» in a letter dated August, 1^1. gives a mosit gfatifying account of the 
success which has attended their efforts. From his Journal we select what 
follows:— 

V Sept. 2d.-*-I left Oxford-house. Crossing the portage, I saw two Indian 
graves i^eatly roofed with birch-bark, and the totem, or family name, marked 
. thereon with charcoal in several places, they having belonged to tlie Rein-Deer 
tribe. The ashes and coals at the head ot the graves showed that they had 
been recently visited by their friends^ and the vheehie weeHoontcwiu, or ‘ spirit- 
feast,' held for them. This custom prevails among the pagan Indians. They 
suppose that the spirit of the departed lingers about the place where the body 
is deposited, and partakes in a spiritual manner of the food which the relatives 
eat on the spot. They likewise throw a small piece of*tbe victuals into the fire, 
and pour^ a libation of liquor when they can procure it. 

“ 7th.—To-day my worthy brother Kundle left by the Saskatchewan boat for 
Edmonton. About two months, with God’s blessing, will bring him thither; 
during which time he must sleep on the ground, wet, or dry, not unfrequently 
without erecting bis cloth tent, as sometimes iUcannot be pitched. Rain or 
fair, heat or cold, he must sit in tlyj open boat, and look to Heaven for present 
and eternal comfort. Every thing which the Fort could supply was kindly fur. 
nisbed, in order to make his voyage as comfortable ns ciroumstances would per¬ 
mit. May God bless him, and make Iftm a blessing, and have him under his 
watchful eye by day and by night! 

Sunday, October 4th—This evening, after preaching, I met a class; and the 
clear ami spiritual testimony of several of these lately poor and benighted sons 
of the forest was heart-cheering, and of the most encouraging nature. One man 
spoke as follows:—* Last summer I visited Red River, when, for the first time, 
1 heard the news of these good words. I felt that 1 was a great sinner, and 
that 1 was in darkness, and in the broad road to eternal punishment. 1 learned 
very little. 1 heard that 1 hnust pray to the Great Spirit through his Son, whose 
name I could not remember, although 1 tried very much to do so. 1 came home. 
1 went often back there into the swamp, and cried very much. O my heart was 
very, very heavy! I tried often to pray to the Great Spirit to pity me, a poor 
Indian. I said, ‘ Great Spirit, I hear that you wish to save the poor sinner. I 
wifsh to pray, but I do not know your Son’s name. O pity me, and forgive all 
niy sins and crooked life.’' He added, ‘ 1 had no minister here at that time to 
teach me, as we now have; and I often wept much when we went to bed, and 
could not sleep, because I had no one to teach me. The Great Spirit did pity 
me; for when we had no minister, he sent me a dream that encouraged me very 
much. One night last winter I dreamed that I saw two roads. One was very 
wide and full of white people and Indians: they were very wicked,—swearing 
and fighting. The other road was only a footpath; and I saw only very few 
persons following each other's trail: some were singing, and they went very fast, 
and looked very happy. I prayed in my sleep that the Great Spirit would let 
me go with them. When I awoke I thanked bim*for this dream. O now J have 
more than a dream to htess me! O yes: 1 have my poor heart cheered by the 
good words. When I pray, I am so nary happy I O I cannot tell how much I 
am blessed ! I love the Son of God, Jesus Christ: I shall never more forget his 
great name. I am very happy to-day.’ Here tears of joy stopped his simple 
story; and his heaving bosom and cheerful countenance told what be could not 
utter. 

An old man, eighty years of age, said, * O but I have been the great sinner. 
O how many years 1 have walked in the dark road I My head is like the hill¬ 
top in winter, and I shall soon be under the earth. O, 1 am so thankful that I 
have heard the good word 1 I hear with my ears wide open, and sometimes my 
heart is very soft when I hear about the love 6f the Son of God. I think he 
has been very merciful to me, to allow me to survive many of my poor relatives 
who are gone to the earth, that I might hear this good news. If I had died 
before it came, I should certainly have perished; Vor I have been, as you all 
know, a ^eat sinner. But npvv I am pardon^]. O, now 1 have gladness in 
my heart! I am old; I cannot hunt. I wish for nothing now but to see Jesus 
Christ. 1 am sure 1 shall love him yet more when I see him. His Spirit tells 
my heart I am his. He blesses me daily, and all my heart wishes to serve him. 
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' 1 wish very, vrry imicbv that all my pooi^ people everywhere could hear the 
good wohIh of the Great Spirit before they die.’ " 


lUPTIST MISSIONS. 

* CALCUTffA. 

A Mketino of Native Christians took place in the Lai Bazaar, on Friday the 
30th September, 1842, when not fewer than three hundred were present. The 
sight of such a numerous gathering of native converts was calculated to lead 
lliose interested in the conversion of India to thank God and take courage. The 
following sentences from a speech by Ganga Narayan SilM'ill illustrate ^le man¬ 
ner in which he exhorted his native brethren:— * 

“ Christian friends, you are no longer your own.rfor you have been bought by 
Christ; therefore glorify him in your bodies and your spirits which are his. Say 
with David, ‘ What shall we render unto the Lord for all his benetits?’ Those 
of you who are rich and prosperous, aid with )g)iir substance the Society through 
which you have received the gospel, that its operations may flourish, and that the 
gospel of Christ may be brought to otluy sinners. It is much to be regretted, 
that as wealth increases, so the hand of its owner becomes less liberal. When 
people are in want, the mouth of their bag is wide open, but as by degrees silver 
falls into it, so it becomes narrower, until at last no room is left fo|; a finger to 
pass through. 

“ Cliristian women, make efforts that your sons and daughters, your men- 
Fcrvunts and maid-servants, your friends and relations, may obtain salvation. 
Bomember how of old the Jewish maiden in Naaman’s house spoke to him of 
the prophet in Israel, or how the woman of Samaria^said to her town’s people, 
Come and see whether tliis be not the (^lirist. Let therefore none be backward. 
Let none say. What ean a woman effect? What can I do? 

“ Poor and unioariied countrymen, say not, What can I do for the extension 
of the kingdom of (Christ ? Though you possess neither wealth nor eloquence, 
you can by yonr conduct lead your friends and neighbours to sec that you are 
the children of light. 

“ Have any in this assembly hitherto by their bad conduct, instead of raising 
up, pulled down the walls of Zion, and caused the name of Christ to be blas- 
pbeined among the idolaters around ? then I entreat you speedily to turn uwny 
from your sins, and by a holy conversation to lead your neighbours to say, (\)me, 
and let us walk among this people, for the Lord ^s in the midst of them.” 


MOHAVIAN.MISHIONARY SOCIKTY. 

BARBADOES, 

Tiik Diary of the Bridgetown Congregation for 1841, contains a description of 

the death of an aged disciple:— , , i 

Si‘i'tcinbir Hit//, was the funeral of tiie aged helper Sister, Charlotte, wlio 
had been a member of the congregation exactly fifty years. She was attached to 
Sharon congregation till the new church was built in Bridgetown, when she rfe- 
moved from the country, partly with a view to be near the House of God, in 
which she ever delighted to be, and partly that she might receive some little at¬ 
tention from her grandchildren. In the latter respect she was, however, disap- 
ijointed; so that she was in a gi'bat measure destitute, and was glad to obtain a 
little shelter in our yard, with our servant-maid, who, indeed, showed her much 
kindness. Of her early life.,we know but little; but of her attachment to our 
('hurch and its Missionary servants, we have had ample proof. Indeed, it was 
one of the railing accupations biftught against her,•that she was never happy nor 
(•ontent unless she was either at church or in the mission-house. If she could 
win a soul from the paths of sin, she was delighted; and as she was blessed with 
a toliTHble share of health, till within a month or two of her departure, she 
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would make little excursions, both iiito the town and th^ country, and frequently 
has she brought home with rejoicing an inquiring sinner, or a poor Magdalen, 
who came ‘to give themselves up,' as she expressed herself. Among the sisters, 
who are now enjoying^ the privilege of church-membership, we can recognise 
many, who were tirst introduced by Charlotte, and she thus will remain in 
blessed remembrance among us for many years to come. When she tirst came 
to reside in Bridgetown, and saw that the church was at times but thinly at¬ 
tended, she tried to encourage us, by, telling us that in former years, the people 
would not attend at Sharon; but, added she, ‘ I prayed to our Saviour, that 1 
might see the day when the church should be full, and he has granted me that 
favour at Sharon. 1 shall now pray, that I may see our large church at Bridge¬ 
town full also.' In this respect, also, her prayer was ^granted, for she has sev¬ 
eral tim,es seen it full, though we cannot as yet say it is quite full every Sunday. 
About five weeks ag6, dropsical symptoms begun to show theinselves, under 
which, however, she was stiircheerful, and would say, ‘Missus, when the swell¬ 
ing goes down 1 shall be bettCr; and if not, 1 am ready to go to iny Saviour, if 
He is ready for me.* When under suffering from difficulty of breathing, she was 
reminded of what our Saviour had sustained on ftur account. She exclaimed— 

* O, yes! rny Saviour went to Caflvary for im; what should I now do without 
him? He is my all in all I’ and lifting up her hands she said, ‘ Como soon, O, my 
Saviour, come I’ A short time before hjer departure, she hienlioned what verses 
she would like to have sung at her funeral, took an affectionate farewell of the 
Mission-family, and declared, that the time was now fast approaching, for whicli 
she had long been waiting and longing. Just as we were assembling for our first 
service yesterday morning, her ransomed soul took its flight to the house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens." 


JAMAICA. 

MISSIONS OF THE UNITED SECESSION CHURCH. 

Among other intelligence in the Quarterly record of these Missions for January 
1843, we find an extract of a letter from Mr. John Dawson, catechist, dated 
Hillside, Jamaica, Kith September, 1842:— 

“ The congregation is going on steadily. All the members are conducting 
themselves well. I have conversed with them individually several times of late, 
and have been much pleased with their knowledge and spirituality of mind. I do 
hope that most of them feel the power of the truth on their hearts. We have 
now sixty-eight members and ninety-six candidates on the list, so you see our in¬ 
crease is gradual. The attendance on the Sabbath amounts to about from 3.50 
to 400. 1 have a meeting of all the members and candidates every alternate 

Friday for religious instruction. I likewise bold meetings three mornings in the 
week at five o'clock on the different properties around this. These meetings are 
mostly well attended, and are very interesting. We meet out in one of the negro 
yards, under some large tree. It is v/;ry pleasing to see about sixty or seventy 
all raising their song of praise to tlie God of all grace before the sun lias be¬ 
gun to show his face above the horizon, and then sitting listening to an ex¬ 
planation of some practical portion of the Word of life. This serves as food 
for their minds to meditate on during fhe day. 

. The people of this country have a great propensity for dancing. Dances are 
frequently kept on the properties by dissipated characters, for the purpose of 
getting money from those who attend them. These are often great smres to 
the young, who are not able to resist the temptation. Many who have begun 
to attend on religious instruction, and have been hopeful characters, have been 
enticed to go to these places, and, while there, have been led into gross sins; 
after which, they have been ashamed to attend our meetings, and consequently 
have been abandoned characters. Some time ago; as I was visiting a property 
near this, 1 came up to a large, booth or tent fix/»d up with the branches of trees, 
where some hundreds were assembled dancing. I got in unobserved by them. 
When they saw who was in their midst, they gave a shout, and came out 
through the broadside of the booth, pulling part of it down. 1 got them to 
4*ome in again, and then took out my Bible and addressed them from the ac- 
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count given by St. Luke*of Herod a dance,'and the bad effects which resulted 
from if. Many seemed to feel. I prayed with them, and they all dispersed. 
This was on the Saturday or the Sabbath. Ten of the young people who had 
been present came and begged me to list them down as int^Uire^s, promising 
that they would not again go to such places. I did so, and they ha we con¬ 
tinued to attend regularly since.” 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND MISSIONS. 

The Rev. O. Pettitt, one of the Missionaries at Tinnevelly, India, gives an in¬ 
teresting account of the bj^ptism of a pious sick woman, part of which is sub¬ 
joined :— 

“ Aug, 21): Lord'si Day —Asirvadapooram. This aftcrAoon I privately bap¬ 
tized a poor woman who is lying dangerously ill of tHe small-pox. 1 was induced 
to baptize her, from a conversation which I had witl her last night; and which, 
as it greatly comforted rny own mind, 1 will write down, for the gratification of 
others, • 

“ Her husband expressed a wish that I should visit her. I found her in a very 
small room, which 1 could only enter by stooping as low as possible; she was 
lying on a palmyra-cot,*her husband and,two children—a girl about eleven or 
twelve with a child in her arms—standing near. After some inquiries about her 
sickness, I asked her if she hud derived any spiritual advantage from her Buffer¬ 
ings ; when, to my surprise, she began to answer me in a strain thattconvinced 
me she had. I asked if she thought that her illness was caused by the devils 
whom she used to worship. This may seem a strange question; but it is a notion 
by which the Native Christians are for some time peculiarly tempted, when mis¬ 
fortunes befall them. She replied, * Oh no 1 It is sent by the Lord, I well 
know.’—‘ And why has He sent it ?’ 1 asked; ‘for your benefit, or in punish¬ 
ment?’ ‘For my benefit.’—In answer to whether she had found consolation 
in her afiliction, she said that she bad,—she felt it within her, and the Lord sup* 
ported her.—‘ Are you, then, not afraid to die, if this sickness should so terminate ?’ 

‘ No, Sir,’ she said, * 1 am not, and 1 am quite willing to go; only there are my 
poor children to leave.’ * You hope the Lord will take you to a better world,’ I 
said: * but why <io you hope so? have you never displeased him ?’ ‘Oyes! lain 
very sinful; 1 am a lost sinner.’—‘ AVhy, then, do you believe that God will re¬ 
ceive you ?’ ‘ Because the Lord Jesus suffered on the cross, and shed His blood 
for the sinner.’ I asked, ‘ Do you think He has removed your sins?’ She re¬ 
plied, with firmness of voice, and n motion of the head, as well as her weakness 
would allow her to make it, which among the nati\ies indicates a deep conviction 
of the heart, ‘ He has removed them.’ She proceeded as well as she could, to 
say that her only trust was in the love and goodness of Jesus Christ her Saviour, 
to whom she prayed day and night, convinced that he alone could help her, both 
as to her soul and body. 1 asked how it was she had never been baptized; 
but obtained no very satisfaetdry answer. I rather thjnk her religious im¬ 
pressions were not very strong before her illness, but operated gradually on 
her mind ; or it ipight have been that her qufet and humble piety led her to keep 
back, under the feeling that she was not yet prepared. In examining and receiv¬ 
ing candidates for baptism, it is sometimes difficult to steer between the evils of 
encouraging the unfit, and discouraging thtP sincere who have a low opinion of 
themselves. On asking her afterward if any portions of scripture which she had 
learned were a comfort to her, she repeated one: *Delieve on the Lord Jesus' 
Christ, and thou shall be savedy and thy house.* When I spoke of the blessed¬ 
ness of heaven, she lifted her poor swelled arms, as well as she could, over her , 
head, closed them in the act of ijrayer; saying, that she prayed day and pight 
to reach that ‘good heaven,’ and called upon the name of Jesus again.” 


CHUUCll OF ^SCOTLAND MISSIONS. 

These Missions are now carried on in India, Canada, New Zealand, and Ber¬ 
muda. Much attention is bestowed on the conversion of the Jews, and recently 
their first missionary to Palestine left this country. 
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Mr. Wingate furnishes the folloVing information (fn the Mission-station, for 
the Jews at Pesth in Holland:— 

** Having now been here for about two months, during which time we have 
been constantly occupied, 1 am able, in some measure, to come to a judgment on 
the stiite of the mission here, which 1 shall now give in as few words us possible:, 
First, I would remark, perhaps few stations are more difficult of access, from 
the nature of the laws, and few require more peculiar qualifications, when once 
in the countn^. Eminent Christian prudence, native rohrteousness of manner, 
with that self-denial which enables a man to exhibit affability, at all times uiid 
seasons, to men who may come on the most trifling and unimportant matters, with 
such an amount of learning and acquirements as will place him, in secular learn¬ 
ing, on a footing with the most accomplished worldlings. Such qualities meet in 
Dr. Djincan; and they have been appreciated, and so blessed by the Lord, that 
walls of prejudice, the work of centuries, have been broken down in one short 
year, so that his society is courted, and his induence in the city already great for 
piety and learning. Now, f;re have a nice little place of meeting, at which you 
will see English, Irish, Scotch, Hungarian, Jew, all sitting attentively listen¬ 
ing every Sabbath, from ten to twelve, and fro^ three to five, to the word of 
life : hearers vary from forty to ’sixty, and upwards,—always Jews are present, 
sometimes more, sometimes fewer. We have a school for the children from 
two to three; and a prayer-meeting #md private exposition in English, every 
Wednesday at three. Of the fruits we must speak with caution. Dr. Duncan 

has already written to Dr. Keith of Mr. S-, a gentleman of much induence 

among thv Jews,—a married roan, with a wife and several children, some of 
whom are grown up, and who is also the projector of the principal school in the 
city, viz., the Jewish school, where 30() to SAlyoutlis are educated. This man, 
after sitting under the Doctor’s ministry, more or less, for many months, has 
made offer of his favourite child, a talented boy of 12 years of age, to be placed 
under the charge of Dr. Keith, and educated as you choose. And as he has him¬ 
self 8'dd, * When I give iny son to Christ, it is the next thing to myself.’ ” 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 

We beg the special attention of our readers to the extracts annexed, taken from 
the Amials of the Propagation of the Faith,” for September, 1842. It is mani¬ 
fest that much is done to interest the youthful minds among the Roman Catho¬ 
lics in behalf of their missions; and, when we consider the influence of the 
priests, we may readily conceive the great results which must ensue. Protestant-, 
should be stimulated to greater zeal, and be ns careful in communicating Mission¬ 
ary Intelligence to the rising race. 

“ A missionary in the Levant informs us, that in the Catholic schools of Aleppo 
the Annals arc placed in the hands of all the cljildrcn that are learning to read. 
The pious teachers who have conceived this happy idea receive daily satisfaction 
from its results. The Jews and Tprks who frequent the establishment peruse 
our collection with the same avidity as the Christians; their youthful imagina¬ 
tion is elevated at the spectacle of the apostolic conquests, and is interested in 
the combats of the martyrs. On returning from school they carry into their 
families, with the recital of what haS struck them, the germs of faith which this 
reading has deposited in their souls.” 

Some months ago, in a letter from Dublin, a similar and quite as consoling a 
circumstance was communicated. A correspondent wrote to us: ‘A clergyman 
f.has lately expressed to me his thanks for having supplied him, in the Annals, witli 
school-books for the children of his poor pari^iioners. Many persons state that 
the reading of the Annals has created, wherever they have gone, a great spirit of 
religion and piety.* May this example find many imitators!” 
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CHURCHES AND SABBAJH-SCHOOLS. 

• To the Editor. 

Dear Sir,-—1 send yuii. according to promise, the substance of the remarks 1 
innde at the meeting of the Glasgow Congregational Sabbath school Spciety, on 
the evening of the l7Lhof last month. 1 omit the narrative portion, and thediscns- 
si(»n of the question as to the attendance of school children, as such, on public 
worship I shall toke an early opportunity, if the Lord will, of calling the aUen> 
tion of your readers to the latter subject. You will observe that I have not 
tiiought it necessary to change the style of free and dirept address into tiiet of a 
formal essay. Will youallow me to add here the statistics, some of which I ventured 
to lay before the meeting of the Glasgow Sabbath-school Union, on the 26ih, in’ 
the City Hall ? In 1841, the Union, which comprises the Scliools and Societies 
of nil Protestant Evangelical Denominations, reported tliat there were 21,922 
children and young people taught in its schools, or about 7A per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation, taking the population at 203,000. In 1842, the Union reported 23,830, 
or about per cent.; and in 1841, the Union reports, 24,844, or about 84 per 
cent. Tiiese are large numbers, but what are tiiey when compered with thost! 
who are of an age to attend scliools and adult classes? It is estimated, that in 
a population of 1,000, there are 241 persons between liie nge of 5 and 14 inclu« 
sive, and 00 between the age of 13 and 10 inclusive.* In these pioportions, there 
must lie in Glasgow 70,CIS of the former, and 29.007 of the latter; that is, 99,620 
fi'om 5 to 20 years of age, or 34 per cent, of the population. You may deduct from 
these about 10,000 or 12,000 Roman Catholic cltildren and young people, who are 
certainly not to be overlooked, but whom tew expect to sec in Protestant Sabbath- 
schools. and you have still a very'startling disparity between those taugiit and 
those lobe taught. Many of course enjoy parental instruction who are not In 
Sabbath-Schools.—but, apart from the dcsiratileness of seeing the whole youth¬ 
ful population brought into school, after every subtraction which you can fairly 
make, you will be constrained to admit that it is bigii lime to awake.*’ If, as 
there is reason to fear, other places resemble Glasgow in this respect, how 
solemnly are the churches of Christ summoned to "put on thoir%trength ” to 
meet and repel the invasion of in6delity from beneath, and of semi-popery from 
above! 

Yours truly, J. K. 

Aberdeen, 2d Feb., 1843. 

The fact is notorious that Sabbath-schools have not kept pace, Itt 
Scotland at least, with our'other institutions. They have not made 
equal advancement in public ^teem, nor has^ their system of man¬ 
agement made equal progress. For this state of things^ however, it 
were idle to blame the public—the public being a personage far too 
impalpable and intangible to be easily impressed or sor^y afflicted^ 
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with any charge of the kindf And there'is no alternative but that 
we divide the blame among us, and each of us appropriate his own 
share. 

The system commonly pursued hitherto has been the following- 
A nurni>er of zealous individuals, belonging sometimes to one deno¬ 
mination, but more frequently to different denominations, liave com¬ 
bined to form a Sabbath-school Society, have invited the Christian 
public by the usual means to attend its meetings, and render help 
by supplying both agency and funds, and have opened sohrjols wher¬ 
ever they have found opportunity, often in<ieed in kitchens and pri¬ 
vate rooms. Npw I cannot help thinking that this mode of operation 
is chargeable with serious defects. I do not question its lawfulness. 
It is botli lawful and proper to form religious societies for the more 
efficient and extensive instruction of the ignorant. And it. is lawful 
and proper to convey instruction wheresoever opportunity is afforded. 
And very much good, I rejoice to add, has resulted from the mode 
of conducting Sabbath-school ^operations hitljerto prevalent. Still 
the question is open whether this mode be really the best. Let us 
bring it to the test of a few simple questions. 

First—Does tliis mode of operation excite that amount of interest 
on the part of the memhers of our churches which miglit he ex¬ 
pected ? Before meeting you this evening, I was prepared to answer 
this question by saying, that tliere is a universal complaint on the 
part of teachers, thkt tliey are not sustained and encouraged by their 
brethren as they ought to be. And I now find that Glasgow' is no 
exception. There is, we liave heard, a constant struggle on the part 
of your Committee, as elsewhere, to awaken the sympathies and ac¬ 
quire the co operation of their brethren. Secondly—Does the pre¬ 
sent mode of operation draw forth that amount of agency wliich the 
churches are capable of furnishing? The state of your own much 
honoured and much blessed Society furnishes a sufficient answer. 
Ninety or a hundred teachers from among you are scarce one-fifth of 
the number which might be supposed capable, and having opportu¬ 
nity likewise, of engaging in the work. Thirdly—Does the present 
mode of operation avail itself sufficiently of the peculiar syinpatlues 
and susceptibilities of children ? I ^m satisfied that it does not. 
There may he circumstances indeed in wliich the smaller the num¬ 
ber of children, perhaps the^better. Sometimes more good may bo 
effected when they are divided into dozens and scores than when 
they are congregated in humlreds. But these are the exceptions to 
the rule. ♦In large schools, well-conducted, there is awakened an 
exciting and salutary interest which cannot be found elsewhere. 
We are all conscious of tlie sympathy which perv'ades an assembled 
multitude. How much stronger and more fervent will the sympathy 
be when the assembly consists of diildren I Fourthly—Does the 
present system do justice to the children in other respects? It says 
in effect that anything is good enough for them. I was grieved 
lately with the remarilp which a scoffer made to one of my Tract dis¬ 
tributors—** If your ministers thought our souls worth saving, they 
might come themselves and not send tlie like of you.” Children 
might take up the same strain with greater justice—‘*If we are 
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>torth caring for, you might be at a little expense in providing pro¬ 
per accoirmiodation for us.” 

What, then, would I propose? 

First of ally —Tliat our societies should be really, formally, and 
bstensibly connected with our churches,—tliat they should be in*fact 
not independent bodies as at present, but tliat they should be the 
churches themselves'acting through committees appointed by them, and 
responsible to them. Let each church resolve that, as a church, they 
account it their duty to care for the spiritual interests of the rising 
generation around thery,—that they account it tlie duty of sucli 
members as have time and suitable talents to engage personally 
in the work of teaching the young,—and .that as a church they 
purpose, through Divine grace, to uphold by fcheir prayers and sym¬ 
pathies tht)se wlio do so. Let a committee be appointed annually to 
institute and superintend sclfools, and let this committee furnish an 
annual report of their plans and progress to their proper constituents, 
the clinrch. Witli this managing body will rest the appointment of 
teachers ; and, while it will be their duty to accept of such suitable 
aid as may he spontaneously offered to them, they must likewise 
summon to a<*.tive exertion, by direct and personal invitation, such 
persona as they consider qualified,—leaving it of course to their 
own judgment and cousciencje, when the case is stated, whetlier 
they will comply with the invitation. Many of the fittest agents 
shrink from a responsible office till encouraged by the summons of 
bretliren. It is well known how Luther repelled the entreaties of 
the gern^ral of his order, his spiritual father, Staupitz, to engage 
in the work of preaching. It would kill me in three months,*’ 
he said, dreading evidently the cflect of tlie mental excitement and 
exhaustion caused by so solemn and awful an employment. It 
is equally well known liow reluctant John Knox was to devote 
himself to the public ministry of the word. He was already known 
and feared, and persecuted as a Reformer, and had to seek shelter 
within the walls of St. Andrews; hut still he resisted every en¬ 
treaty to engage in a work to which every one saw his call hut 
himself, till, in the execution of what we may call a holy con¬ 
spiracy, John Roiigli surnmqned him publicly, in the name of the 
assembled congregation, to take upon him “the*pubHc office and 
charge of preacliing,’* If these intrepid men shrunk so sensitively 
from the work to which God’s word and providence so manifestly 
called tliem, may we not expect thaj many of the best qualified, 
both intellectually and morally, to assist in our Salibatb-scluxds, 
will require the special invitation of the brethren who know their 
cdiaracter and manner of life ? 

Every one will see at once liow much a church is likely to he 
interested in Sabhath-schook labours by such a measure as this 
But, in the spirit of genuine conservatism, I would have as little 
innovation as possible. The fewer organic changes that will ac¬ 
complish the object the bette^^ Where, thep, there is a united or¬ 
ganization like that of the Glasgow Congregational Sabbath-school 
Society, I would not have it broken up. As a whole, it may remain 
in tact, only modified in the formation of its committee, and in some 
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parts of its working- The committees of‘the churches would forjfi 
the joint committee of the united body,—the separate committees 
and the joint committee having each its definitely assigned functions. 
You would tlius secure all the advantages of Congregationalism and 
of union. 


Secondly ^—I would have each church to estaJdish a school in con¬ 
nection with their own place of worship, and under the charge of 
their own committee- The establishment of such a school I should 


take indeed to be the very first duty of the committee appointed by 
the church. Into this school will very naturally be gathered the 
greater part of the children of members. If conducted as it ought 
to be, it will be regarded as a model school. It will be the special 
object of the pastor s attention. And here I may remark, that thougli 
I refrain from speaking at present of the duty of pastors in regard to 
Sabbath-scliools, I assume, that when dur schools are brought into 
immediate connection with* our churches, the pastor will place him¬ 
self at the head of tlie movemept, ay, and if he has strength, be the 
soul of it likewise. 


Such a school as I have recommended will tend greatly to awaken 
the intefrest of the church in all the school operations connected with 
it. It is a centre, a visible centre which cannot be hidden, to which 
tliey have all access, and which will keep the subject constantly be¬ 
fore their eyes and their hearts. 

Thirdly^ —I would have the committee or joint committee, where 
there is one, to make a strenuous effort to provide accommodation in 
other places for schools of considerable size. I would not omit an 
opportunity of gathering two or three together anywhere, and teach¬ 
ing them by any means within iny reach rather than have tliem 
neglected, hut 1 would seek opportunities of gathering a hundred or 
hundreds together. According to your Report for 1841, you had 61 
schools, with 2,103 scholars, being an average below 35 for each 
school. In 26 of these schools, besides, there were not more than 
20 scholars in each. Tn 1842, you have reported 50 schools with 
2,194 scholars, being all average below 44 to each. This shows some 
improvement, but still comes far short of the idea which most who 
have taken the trouble to examine the subject have formed of the 
best mode of operation. The principle hitherto acted upon in most 
places has been to get accoraiftodation with as little trouble and at as 
little expense as possible. We must now adopt another principle, 
and provide the accommodatiop which will best promote the object we 
have in view, if practicable, be the trouble and expense what they may. 
We shall not do justice to our schools till we feel that it is as necessary 
to provide suitable places of meeting for them as for our congregations. 
I have no fear that the churches in Glasgow will be wanting in this 
matter. Let the movement originate with themselves. Let their 
committees or joint-committee survey the field they have to cultivate, 
like men of business. Let them ascertain as nearly as they can the 
number of untaught children in a^i^en locality, and the expense of 
the requisite accommodation, and then lay their plans, matured and 
digested, before their brethren* The churches will not belie their 
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character, and say, ‘ We cannot pive you what you ask—these chil¬ 
dren must perish if others do not iielp them.' 

The advantages of large schools, properly accommodartedcnd under 
^competent superintendence, are many. 1 have referred to some of 
thetn already. They are better fitted to secure the benefits which 
may be derived from tlie peculiar susceptibilities of children. They 
will interest tlie churches more. To this I cannot refer too often. 
Our corrunon practice of running with our schools into all manner of 
holes and corners will not do. The scenes of our labours must he no 
longer invisible and iiiffcccssible. Our very piety needs the ajd of 
sensible signs. And if our schools would be the elijects of due in¬ 
terest, they must not he reduced to points of indefinite minuteness, 
and even tliese covered from sight; they mus^. he of a visible magni¬ 
tude and in a visible position. Besides, in large schools, under com¬ 
petent snperintendeiKie, we can employ tinany as teacliers of small 
classes wliom we could not ask to take part in schools for wliose gen- 
enil maiiagement they would be responsible, and who would them* 
selves shrink from it. And the more members of our clinrches 
that are personally engaged in these labours, the bettei\ Tbeir own 
advancement in knowhulge and in piety will be greatly promoted; 
and the very occupation of their thoughts and time will tend to the 
preservation of peace, for Satan finds some mischief still, for idle 
hands to do,” , 

While thus stating my views witl* a freedom winch perlmps demands 
an apology, hut which I have been not only permitted but asked to 
exercise, I would not forget tliat the best plans will not succeed by 
any energy or efficiency of tlieir own. Every tiling depends, under 
tiie Divine blessing, on the working of them. We cannot invent a 
self-moving and self-regulating spiritual machinery, which will save 
us all trouble but that of looking on and pleasing ourselves with the 
spectacle of its power and effects. The best system will be worth¬ 
less unless animated by a living soul of iiitolligence and piety. An 
ill-planned effort in the hands of holy and ^voted and persevering 
men will work wonders, while the most wisely and elaborately con¬ 
cocted schemes will end in utter disappointment if intrusted to men 
of a lukewarm spirit, or of aV.eal tiiat is fitful and nnstt ady. 

In fa(;t, if we would succeed, our wofk must become quite a ruling 
passion witli us. It is not enough that we devote to it an occasional 
hour, and an occasional thought; we must think of it, and study it, 
and love it, till it sliall iiic>orporate it£ielf with our spiritual nature. 
And if we would attain this state of mind, we must not only be gov- . 
enied by the motives which ordinarily produce and sustain zeal, but 
we must learn to entertain right and ajipropriate sentiments towards 
(diildrcn. And what are these? To think of them as little triflers— 
teasing and troublesome? l^ey may be all that and more. I'hey 
are depraved, it is certain; but not on that account the objects of our 
contempt and displeasure, but of our compassion. They may some¬ 
times ofler us indignity, and c%use us much tmnoyance; but they do 
only what vfe did,—they are only what w'e were,—they are the very 
inifigos of our owm childhood and youth. We must regard them 
with tlie scnitimeuts of Luther s early master. They are the father^ 
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and mothers of the next generation;—they are the future citizens 
and magistrates of our country;—they will fill our various offices in 
church ami state. < We must regard them—may I not say it?—with 
reverence as well as affection and solicitude—and that not when we 
are disposed to be romantic or sentimental, but habitually, so as to 
influence our whole conduct, I sometimes stand in awe before a 
company of children. They may have all the modesty and sim* 
plicity proper to their age; but there lie concealed within them the 
seeds of an unknown greatness or degradation,—tliese are wrapt up 
in tl|.eir souls, under covert of a secrecy wlfich their own conscious¬ 
ness cannot penetVate, tjie germs of events wliich may cause the earth 
to tremble, or fill its ii^tions with gladness. These possibilities we 
cannot contemplate without awe. And if by the link of our in¬ 
structions, unseen and often soon forgotten as it is, we may so connect 
ourselves with them as somewhat to control them, our responsibility 
is incalculable—our sufficiency must be of Ciod^ 

• One w'ord and I have don^. While the love of Christ and of 
s<»uls must be our single and absolutely controlling motive, we dare 
not be unobservant of Providence, and we may draw warning, or 
instruction, or stimulus, from all its aspects. The words of John 
Howe, now 200 years old, describe with singular accuracy the feel¬ 
ings of many in regard to onr own times:—“ There is great reason 
to hope that God will not finally abandon England. But is there 
not equal reason to fear, that before the day of mercy <’ome, there 
may be a nearer day of wrath coming?—a day that shall burn as 
an oven and make the hemisphere about us a fiery vault.” Tliese 
jirospects of evil were fully realized. Similar evils, or evils equally 
great, though different in kind, may yet await us. O that we may 
be prepared to await or endure tliein, and honoured to prepare the 
rising generation to avert or endure them likewise! We are now in 
habitual contact with the springs of tlieii* character and destiny. 
We are moulding and *fasliiouing them. God grant we may be 
faithful to our trust, aud wise to win souls, tisat we may be fitted 
to occujjy a higher place in the service of the heavenly world ! 


% 

PLAN FOR A CONGREGATIONAL HYMN BOOK. 

TO VhE EDITOU. 

Ueak Sib, —I presume that the greatest admirer of our system of 
church order will hesitate to affirm that we have yet reached tlie 
ne plus ultra of improvement. Amqng “the things” that appear 
“ to be wanting among us,” there is one desideratum which remains 
to be supplied, namely, a General (Congregational Hymn Book. In 
the locality where my lot is cast, there are no less than four different 
Collections now in use^, among the clTurches in the neighbourhood; 
and were reports to be obtained from all the churches included in 
the Congregational Union of Scotland, the number might be found 
•to be considerably greater. This is surely an awkward and dis- 
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jointed state of things’ and is attendedf with much inconvenience to 
members moving from one cljurch to another. Supposing a brother 
should have occasion to change his place of residepce, and.to remove 
,to the neighbourhood of a clnirch where another Collection is psed, 
he finds himself under the necessity of purchasing a copy of it, 
wliicli his circumstajices may with difficulty afford; but perhaps his 
situation turns out unfavourably, and fie is obliged to make a second 
remove, and here also a new demand may be made upon him, at a 
time when he is least able to bear it, and so on, indefinitely, as often 
as he has ftccasion to clrtmge. 

But further, as tlie Independent churches have no autliriVized 
Confession of Faith to which subscription is required, it is chiefly 
tlirougli the medium of our Jlymn Hooks tfiat the religious public 
are able to collect what our^entiments are on various points of doc¬ 
trine; but if almost every church liave a,separate Collection, does it 
not appear as if we had no consistent system of doctrine, and as if 
each church held some distinctive opinions of its own? It may in¬ 
deed he said tlnit, though our Hymn Books be different in form or 
arrangement, the sentiments expressed in them are harmonious and 
uniform; and we believe this to be the case: but if so, why not fay 
aside these multiplied compositions, and agree upon one General 
Collection, wliich might be regarded as exhibiting the united senti¬ 
ments of the body? The apostle complains of^the confusion which 
existed in the church of Coriiitli in relation to this very subject, 
when he says, (1 Epist. xiv. 26,) “How is it then, brethren? when 
ye come togetfier every one of you hatli u psalrn,*’ that is, a different 
metrical composition, which they were eager that the Church should 
adopt, as preferable to thos*^ of their brethren: and in writing to 
the chundi in Home, he prays earnestly that they might be like- 
minded one towards another, according to Christ Jesus, “ that they 
might with one mind and one mouth glorify God.” Our clinrches 
are all agreed in using the same translation j)f the scriptures, and iii 
singing tlie same version of the Book of Psalms; why then not unite 
in using the same hymns and spiritual songs? 

But wliile the diversity of Hymn Books among us is to be re¬ 
gretted, tile manner in which those Jiave been sent.forth is still more 
objectioiiiilile. Your renders are awar^ that shortly after the forma¬ 
tion of our cliurches in Scotland, the want of a Collection of Hymns 
suited to Christian worship more comprehensive than the selection 
(tf Paraphrases authorized by the G^fiieral Assembly, was generally 
felt. At first, hymns for particular occasions were given out from ^ 
Dr. Watts’ or Dr. flipon s Collections, as at the ordination of Mr. 
James Haldane. This, however, was soon abandoned, and a Collec¬ 
tion of Hymns for the use of the Tabernacles in Scotland,*’ (as ’ 
our places of worship were then denominated,) was published in the 
year 1800. I have no means of knowing under whose direction this 
Collection was compiled, but it was probably agreed on by the lead¬ 
ing pastors in Edinburgh, aiu^by them reconaineiided to the churches 
throughout the country. This was so far well, as it bore on the 
face of it the character of a denominational Hymn Book. But with 
the exception of the few brethren in Edinburgh who undertook the 
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Gumpilatton» no opportunity se^nis to have been, afforded, to the pas¬ 
tors and members of the churclies generally, of expressing their 
opinion, beforejhand, as to its merits. The consequence was such as 
might naturally have been expected. Considerable dissatisfaction 
was soon expressed both with the theology and style of many of the' 
hymns contained in it; and a new and improve(i edition was loudly 
called for. This delicate and'important task was privately intrusted 
to a respected brother in the ministry, now deceased; and in 1807 
the new edition made its appearance. This was a decided improve¬ 
ment on the former, in regard to scriptural ^accuracy of sentiment; 
but the same objeQtion applies to it as to the first, namely, that the 
consent of the churches to the alterations was not previously obtained, 
and that tliey had no opportunity of suggesting any amendments. 
By collating these two editions together, it appears that no fewer 
than a hundred hymns of^the first edition were left out, and sup¬ 
plied by otlmrs, being about one-third of the whole; of those left 
out the greater number were from the Olney Collection, and were con¬ 
sidered olyectionable, on the ground of their theology, as not urging 
on gospel hearers the immediate duty of faith, repentance, See, The 
principal objection to this new edition was, tlie total want of method 
in the arrangement. In the former, this important point Jiad been 
too much overlooked; but still there was the semblance of order: 
but from an ill-judged economy, with a view to suit the conveni¬ 
ence of the purchasers of the first Collection, the same numbers 
were retained in the second : of course, the new hymns were sub¬ 
stituted for the old, without the slightest regard to the nature of 
the subject, or to the connection in wliich they stood. Thus, among 
hymns adapted for the commencement of public worship, instead 
of the 12th in the first Collection, ‘‘ Now let the listening world 
around,” &c., was inserted a hymn on the death of a young person, 
which properly belongs to another part of the book, “ When bloom¬ 
ing youth is snatched away,'* &c. On the other hand, a good many 
hymns were left out of the second edition, against which there was 
no reasonable objection, either in point of sentiment or poetry ; as 
the 38th, ** Why should the children of a King,” &c.; the 256th, 
Our God, liow firm his promise stands,” &c., and the 273d, 
“ O love divine, what liast thou done I &c. This second edition 
continued in general use till J8I4, wlien the large Collection, drawn 
up by Messrs. Ewing and Payne, w^as sent forth among the churches. 
In this volume, the number of hymns was doubled, and the whole 
were arranged under certain heads of doctrine, both of which cir- 

* cumstances were decided improvements on the former system: but 
the selection of the hymns, so far as 1 am aware, was left entirely 

* to the two esteemed brethren whose names appear in the title- 
page ; and it had no sooner made its appearance, than numerous ob¬ 
jections were made to the system of arrangement adopted, as well as to 
the style and sentiment of many of the hymns; the want of a public 
board of revision was iilso soon discoi^ered; for it was found that 
the greater number of hymns which had been witlidrawn from the 
first edition of 1800, and supplied by new ones in that of 1807, 
were again inserted in Ewing and Payne’s: still, the pastors and 
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•churches had no power to remonstrate; and the public were left 
to infer tliat those which liad been condemned as unsound, in 1807, 
were again approved of in 1814. In this large Collection, upwards 
of forty liyujns contained in the improved small Hymil Book were 
also left out, for the oinissiou of some of which, at least, ncf suffi¬ 
cient reason could be assigned but the taste or pleasure of the 
editors; while others were inserted which were but ill-adapted for 
public worship; some of these instances 1 took the liberty of point¬ 
ing out, in a paper addressed to the Editor of the former series of 
this Magazine, and inserted in the Number for April 1831, of 
which no further notice was taken at the time, but to which I beg 
again to refer your readers. Since the date of that paper, a new 
alteration has been made on Ewing and* Payne's collection,—by 
whose antliority, or at whose suggestion, I have never been able to 
learn. The last edition leaves out more than sixty hymns, witliout 
inserting any in their room. Some of Ithese, it is readily admitted, 
may well he dispensed with; hut^ 1 lament to miss others which 
escaped the ordeal of former editors or printers, and which have 
long been favourites with tlie religious public. Why, for instance, 
leave out that beautiful hymn of Cowper's, the 111th? ^ My song 
shall bless the Lord of all ? ” or the 157tli, “ Poor, weak, and worth¬ 
less though lam?” or that admired hymn of Wesleys, the lysth, 
“Jesus, thy blood and righleousness ? ” or that sweet composition 
of Newton’s, the 393d, “Believers now aiiB tossed about?” I 
('(}uld also point to some that are retained, which are thought much 
inferior, both in point of style and sentiment, to others that are ex¬ 
punged. But admitting that the alterations were ever so judicious, 
why send them forth into the world without any previous consulta¬ 
tion with the pastors and members of the churches? and what se¬ 
curity have they that an equal number may not be left out in a sub¬ 
sequent edition ? By leaving the numbers of the hymns unaltered^ 
some advantage is, no doubt, gained, in regard to facility in find¬ 
ing them out; hut it is difficult to persdade purchasers that they 
have not received a mutilated copy; it is also very annoying to 
both ministers and people: the former may give out a hymn which 
the latter tind is not in tjieir copy ; or he may wish to give out 
one as suited to his subject, which is not contbiued in the pulpit 
Hymn Book before him; and thus %nutual confusion and perplexity 
ensue. 

There is another Collection used jn some of our churches, to which 
no reference has yet been made. I mean Dr. Wardlaw's. It pos¬ 
sesses very superior merit, as might be expected, from the celebrity 
of the compiler, who is not only a sound theologian and elegant 
writer, but is endowed with a taste for poetical composition, and has 
liirnself furnished some of the most beautiful hymns in the collection. 

It is also free from many blemishes and oiTences against good taste 
attaching to such compilations, and has strong claims on the patron¬ 
age of the churches. But l#ing arranged on the principle of follow¬ 
ing the order of the passages of scripture referred to in each hymn, 
it labours under the disadvantage of being without any division of 
subjects; and many of the hymns might be equally referred to dif- 
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ferent passages, or bear but a slight allusion to Hie text placed at tlin * 
head of them : besides, from the circumstance of a Supplement being 
added, of nearly; equal length with the original Collection, there are 
necessarily two sets of scripture texts, running parallel to each other. 

. so that it is not easy for a person unacquainted with the volume to 
find out any particular hymn. This inconveniencp appears to have 
been felt by the amiable author, who admits that the arrangement 
adopted produces a complete mixture of subjects/' and lias endea¬ 
voured to obviate it by a general index of subjects, as well as by a 
table of first lines: still, it is to be regretted, that the original col¬ 
lection* and suppleijaent were not thrown into one, and the wliole 
arranged under a few general heads, sufiiciently comprehensive, and 
yet admitting a distinct classification. 

What I would propose, therefore, is, that at the next general meet¬ 
ing of the Congregational Union, the propriety of having an uniform 
denominational Hymn Book te taken into consideration, wltli a view 
to ascertain the opinion of the bi;ethren present and that their re¬ 
commendation be referred to the judgment of the pastors and 
churches generally, by means of a printed circular, to be drawn up 
by a small committee appointed for the purpose, who shall give in 
their report at the annual meeting following. In the event of the 
proposal being approved of by a decided majf)rity of the body, a 
select committee shall then he nominated, with instructions to draw 
up a scheme of a general Hymn Book, specimens of which shall be 
submitted to the inspection of the different pastors and churches 
wlio may approve of the object, and who shall be required to forward 
any suggestions that may occur to them, by way of improvement or 
alteration, to the convener, within a given time, to be referred to the 
ultimate decision of the next general meeting, or of individuals ap¬ 
pointed by it. The special committee to be furnished with copies of 
the most approved Collections now in use among different denomina¬ 
tions of evangelical Christians, both in England and Scotland. 

I lately met with a Collection used in some of the Episcopal 
churches in England, the arrangement of which pleased me much. 
Instead of inserting the new versions of the Psalms along with the 
Hymns promiscuously, as in our Collection, according to the arrange¬ 
ment of subjects, the former were placed by themselves^ in the first 
part of the volume, as arranged in the Bible; after which followed 
the Hymns, or Paraphrases of other passages of scripture; and the 
Collection was entitled Psalms qnd Hymns. A similar arrangement 
might be advantageously adopted in the Congregational Hymn Book. 
Thus, instead of confining ourselves to the version of the Psalms 
now used in Scotland, which, however excellent in some respects, is 
by no means adapted to the taste and improvement of the present 
age, we might avail ourselves of the labours of Watts, Merrick, 
Montgomery, Tate, Brady, and otliers, selecting from their writings 
the most approved versions of the whole hundred and fifty psalms, 
and placing them together, in their proper order, in the first part of 
the volume, thus enabling the leaders of our public worship to give 
out the Psalms, either according to the old version now in use, or 
aooordiug to the new; for the reasons mentioned in my former com- 
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municatioii, I would* also leave out*the whole of the Paraphrases 
contained in the Assembly’s Collection, and consider the Hymn Book 
rather as a supplement to these, than as intended to supersede them. 
It might also be advisable to insert as many paraphrases o{ other 
passages of scripture in the new Collection as possible, as being in 
general tnore siitipfactory to judicious Christians, than hymns com¬ 
posed on miscellaneous subjects. This is the method adopted by 
Dr. Watts in his first book of Hymns, which are all founded on ap¬ 
propriate texts. 

Many advantages, •! conceive, would result from the plan now 
proposed. In the first place, it would secure the denomination against 
the recurrence of those frequent and vexatious alterations adopted on 
the responsibility of a few individuals; fdr a resolution might be 
jtassed by the general meeting, that no alterations shall he allowed 
on any subsequent edition till they haye first obtained the sanction 
of the body, or of a committee appointed by them. Secondly, the 
plan proposed would secure the publisher against all risk of loss; 
for, by the committee of the Union adopting the Collection as thdr 
owUi they would virtually become responsible for the publication, 
and place the expenses of printing, &c. to the account of *their ordi¬ 
nary expenditure. Thirdly, by the constant and increased demand 
that would be created from the churches generally agreeing to adopt 
the Hymn Book, instead of incurring the risk of loss, it would be¬ 
come a source of revenue to the denomination, and the profits aris¬ 
ing from the sale could he de^mted to our Highland missions, or other 
objects of importance. Fourthly, it would do away with the incon¬ 
venience, formerly noticed, of obliging our members to purchase dif¬ 
ferent books, according to the locality in which they happen to be 
placed: the same Collection would avail them in every part of the 
country; and even were they required to remove to some distant part 
of the world, tliey could still recur to their Hymn Book on the Lord’s 
days, and at other seasons of inedilation, qnd have the satisfaction of 
reflecting that their brethren at home were then engaged in singing 
these “ songs of Zion” in tlieir father-land. And lastly, it would 
greatly facilitate the labours of pastors and preachers in selecting 
suitable fiynnis for the services of the sanctuary^ for whatever pulpit 
they might have occasion to supply, they would be familiar with the 
arrangement to which tl»ey had beeft accustomed at home. 

Tlie advantage of having an uniform Collection of hymns seems 
to have been early felt by various denominations, in organizing them¬ 
selves into distinct bodies. The Wesleyan Methodists were amo^ 
the first to avail tliemselves of this important bond of union. iSo 
early as tlie year 1779, Mr. John Wesley published his Collection, 
which is still in general use among the members of that denoniinal^ 
tiou, and has passed through a vast number of editions. With the 
supplement, which has since been appended to it, it now contains be¬ 
tween seven and eight hundred hymns, and is sold for little more 
than half-a crown. Our Baptist brethren, in England have also a 
denominational Hymn Book, which is used as a supplement to Dr. 
Watts', and is circulated to a great extent; and no sooner was the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales organized, than the 
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committee turned their attention to this important object. In tiio ‘ 
Report of tlieir proceedings for 1841, it is noticed that more than 
ten thousand copies of their Collection had been sold during the year 
preceding, dnd the sum of £U35 3s. 5d. is entered to the credit of 
the Union from that source: and though we cannot expect to cope 
with our English brethren in their exertions, it is. not to be doubted 
that a considerable profit would* arise from the sale of the proposed 
Collection, which would open up a new source of revenue to our 
worthy secretary. 

I can anticipate only two objections of any weight, likely to be 
urged against tliis proposal. The first, from the supposed hardship 
of obliging the poorer members of our churches to purchase the new 
Hymn Book, when they are already sufficiently supplied with those 
now in use. But not to dwell on the fact^ that by the more general 
demand for the denominational Collection, the committee would be 
enabled to sell it at a lower^ rate than the present editions,—what 
should hinder the more wealthy; members to purchase a quantity 
for the accommodation of strangers and poorer brethren, to be either 
presented as gifts, or to remain as the common property of the 
churches? This has been already done in some places with good 
^ect, in tiie case of the present Collections. Thus, in a small 
church in this neighbourhood, some benevolent ladies connected with 
it, anxious for its prosperity and usefulness, presented two or three 
dozen copies of the Collection used there for the benefit of the con¬ 
gregation, and these remain in the chapel, and are distributed, as 
(kccasion requires, among strangers; and having the name of the 
chapel stamped on the title-page, they are considered perfectly safe. 
Besides, the expense thus incurred would be required only once for 
all, and our people would be under no apprehensions of being called 
on to make new sacrifices in changing the place of their residence. 

The second objection is entitled to more consideration, and does 
involve a pecuniary loss to parties concerned. I mean where a separ¬ 
ate Collection is already in use, published perhaps at the risk of the 
Collector, for the use of Jiis own congregation; as in the case of Dr. 

. Wardlaws church; and it is not to be expected that our esteemed 
brethren of that congregation, and others similarly situated, would 
at once give up the hse of a Hymn Book, so worthy of their approba¬ 
tion, and endeared to them by sb many tender associations. But, in 
suoh cases, the change might be gradually introduced, so as to inter¬ 
fere, as little as possible, with th^ private rights of individuals. And, 
as it is more than probable j^hat the great majority of hymns contained 
in that Collection would be included in the new Hymn Book, both 
Collections might be used, for a time, and the hymns be given out 
according to the numbers in each Book, as is already done, where 
both the larger and smaller Collections of hymns are in use: and, at 
ull events, the former Hymn Book would still command a consider¬ 
able sale, from its intrinsic merits, and might be used for family wor¬ 
ship and for private devotion ; and I am ^ure the respected brethren, 
to whom such cases apply, would cheerfully forego any advantage 
derived from the present disjointed plan, and be among the first to 
acquiesce in any proposal by which the good of the gei^ral body 
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•might be promoted. •! liope the subject will not be allowed to drop, 
and that some of your able correspondents will direct their attention 
to it before the return of another anniversary. Meanwhile, I remain 
yours truly, * W. L. 

mh Dec., 1842. 


UNION MEETINGS—WHO SHOULD PAY THE 
EXPENSES OP OUR PASTORS? 

To the Editor. 

SrR,—I know not whether you and your readers will give me credit for 
tlie following statement or not; nevertheless, it is true, and of verity, 
that Jam one of those quiet, unobtrusive, unpretending beings, who 
shrink instinctively from all and every kind of notoriety I Never, 
therefore, yet have •! ventured to appear in the pages of your excel¬ 
lent Periodical. Several things may have contributed their influence 
to produce in me this taciturnity ; but perhaps nothing so much as a 
kind of morbid sickly fear, lest, in trying my hand at the pen I 
should write and communicate aught to your pages, which, after all, 
would have been much better unwritten, and so injure the cause 
which I really wisli to promote. This is a preamble quite lengthy 
enough, I suppose; and now let me proceed to open my subject, to 
which I earnestly invite the attention, chiefly, of the brethren in our 
country churches. 

It so happened this morning, that, while sitting at breakfast, some 
remarks were made, by a friend of mine, anent the meetings of the 
Congregational Union. I cannot give you these remarks verbatim^ 
but they were to the following effect:— 

Tliat thougli it was doubtless a very desirable thing, our ministers 
from the country should attend the meetings of the Union in greater 
numbers than at any former period of its history they have done; 
yet, how can they be reasotiahlt/ expected to do so, when it is remem¬ 
bered that there is, with regard to most of them, a mighty let in the 
way ? I mean the expense which it would cost them in travelling to 
and from the meetings of the Union. It is true, fhis expense, though 
perhaps not amounting to a large sflm in itself, is yet far and very 
far beyond the pecuniary ability of most of our respected country 
brethren easily to meet. , 

Such, Mr. Editor, is but a rude sketch of the observations of my 
frien<l at the breakfast table. And no sooner was the idea thus sn^ 
gested to my mind, than 1 felt my naturally timid spirit roused with¬ 
in me to attempt this chivalrous deed, even to do, what in mjT 
weakness lies, by a few remarks in your Magazine, to suggest a plan, 
which, if acted upon, will enable our ministerial brethren in the 
country to enjoy, in greater numbers than heretofore, our annual 
festival at the meeting of thj? Union. 

And now curiosity may be inquisitive to know by what benevolent 
scheme this desirable object is to be effected. It is briefly and simply 
this: let the churches, who enjoy the benefit of their labours, supply 
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them with the necessary meaizs. Can any'reasonable objection be* 
made to this by the members of our churches ? I know of none ex¬ 
cept what a niggardly parsimonious spirit may sngjrest. Are not 
our ministeis tHe S6?fvants of the churches for Christ’s sake? Are 
they not devoting their time, their talents, and their all to the ser- ' 
vice of the churches, to promote their happiness in time and their 
meetness for ** the inheritance of the saints in light?” And will 
their people demur when they read such a proposal in your pages ? 

I do not, I cannot believe it. I cannot think so meanly of their 
Christian generosity, of their love and esteeyi for their ministers. 

I do npt therefore imagine that more is necessary to effect this de¬ 
sirable object than the mere suggestion of it to the churches. 

It may be observed, l|^)wever, that this is an affair to which the 
deacons of our country* churches should turn their attention heartily 
and without delay ; and I am quite confident that, by a very small 
amount of prudent exertion,'on their part, the matter would cordial¬ 
ly be entered into by a large majority of our churches. After all, 
Mr. Editor, I have ventured to send you these plain thoughts on tlie 
subject, that by appearing in some corner of your Magazine, they 
may influence some, abler pen to take np, and press the matter with 
more ability on the attention of our Christian brethren. 

Yours, &c., Quis ? 

Jan, 20th, 1843. 


MEETINGS OF THB UNION—VISITS TO NEIGHBOUR¬ 
ING CHURCHES. 

To the Editor. 

SiH,—We find that in primitive times it was customary for the 
apostles and pastors to visit the churches, in order to strengthen their 
faith, and encourage their hearts in the work of the Lord. Such 
visitations were looked forward to both by the apostles and brethren 
with much interest, and were productive of great good. We cannot 
but think that the neglect of this primitive practice is prejudicial to 
the interests of tritth in our cliurches, and that its revival would be 
attended witii the happiest effe^s. It is true that the mutual inter¬ 
change of pulpits witii brethren in the neighbourhood is frequent and 
pleasant, but fails to produce that effect which the visits of some of 
our distant and honoured brethren is fitted to accomplish. Among 
many of our small but devoted churches in the north country the 
sight of a stranger in the pulpit is rare, and wlien such an one, say a 
^.foreign missionary appears, and the circumstance is known, it pro¬ 
duces a very pleasurable and profitable sensation in the district. 
The visits of Philp and Fynie, of Read and Crisp, with othei*s equally 
devoted, though less distinguished missionaries, seem as sunny 
spots” in our life’s history, and the iippressions produced by them 

* We humbly think that the deacons of our city churches should consider this 
subject too.—Eo. 
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*were as pleasant as they have been permanent. The labours of the 
Haldanes^ of Aikman and Innes, of Ewing and Hill in the North, 
although about forty years ago, are still spoken of by^the aged with 
feelings of delight and gratitude. * * * 

The next meeting of the Congregational Union, to be held in the 
city of Alierdeen, is hailed as a new era in the history of our northern 
churches, and the season is looked forward to with great interest. 

Now, what we would wish humbly to suggest as the abject of this 
notice is, that the next meeting of the Union affords an excellent op¬ 
portunity of allowing tjie northern cliurches to have a visit from dis¬ 
tant brethren. Might not a few of those pastors whose hearts •are in 
the work of revival, and who have been so signafly honoured in this 
work in other places, make arrangements, being already so far north, 
as to be from home for a few Sabliaths, and diirlhg that time visit tliose 
churches wliich are most anxious for them? Some of the churclies 
have been longing for tliis, praying for iT, and would deem it a signal 
blessing to be so favoured. Tliey^feel their deadness as churches, 
they deplore it and desire to become alive, and wait for help. 

The visit of a stranger accustomed to such work would have an 
influence with the church and the ungodly, which would be both 
powerful and salutary. 

Tlie churches in the South have been so visited, some of tliem 
frequently, and great good has been done; hut those in the North 
have had no such visitations. With perhaps dne or two exceptions, 
no efforts liave been put forth to arouse and revive them. We entreat 
the prayerful consideration of the brethren to this matter. This is 
the time to awake out of sleep—great efforts are needed—more 
zeal and faith and prayer are required. The prince of this world is 
active and successful. His emissaries are devoted and laborious in 
their work, and shall not we, whose inducements are so powerful, and 
whose success is so certain, be up and doing to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty ? 

Audens. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

To the Editor, 

Deah Sir, — In the October and November numbers of your Mis- 
cidlauy, there are two valuable papers on the Institution with 
which this is headed. The latter, quite characteristic of the spirit 
usually breathed by your correspondent W. L.,” in so far at least 
as it relates to devotional exercises at the meetings of the Union,-* 
demands the serious attention of the churches where these meetings 
are held; for it must really rest with them whether one morning of 
the week, or five or six mornings, be devoted to prayer. I hope the 
churclies in the Northern r^etropolis, where the meetings are to be 
held this spring, will, in this matter, set a good example, for that 
as often more influence than precept. 

The other paper relates to the Funds of the Union ; and your cor- 
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respondent shows very tlearly how these may be easily and 
greatly increased. Perhaps he may be thought to carry his calcula¬ 
tions just a lijltle ion far, I do not like to find fault with this— 
ratltej: too far in such a cause than not far enough. I have always 
admired what is said to have been the division of the late Dr. Carey’s 
subject at the commencement of the Baptist missions to India— 
''Let us expect great things, and attempt great things.’' We shall 
not attempt them if we do not expect them; and, in general, I pre- 
sume it is because we expect so little that we aim at but little. But, 
on the other hand, where there is any appearance of exaggeration as 
to the amount that might be raised by a certain plan, there is a 
wonderful proneness in many minds to take as they think an advan¬ 
tage of that, and just lay the matter aside altogether, thinking no 
more about it—" The writer has gone wrong in his calculations.” 
Now, your correspondent has given a little room for this. He very 
clearly shows tliat (if the members of the Congregational churches 
in Scotland amount to the numb^ be gives, an(^ I believe he is not 
far from the truth) one penny a-week from each would amount to 
£2,600 a-year. And really, Mr. Editor, one blushes to think that 
an institution God has rendered such a blessing to the churches, and 
to many precious souls in the country that never were connected 
with the churches, should not have realized on an average at least 
one penny a-week from each member; no, nor if you take the ordi¬ 
nary contributions by the churches, not the one-half of that sum, 
** Tell it not in Gath,” &c. Yet it is told; the Reports do tell it; 
it cannot be concealed. But tlien P.” adds to this a sum equal to 
what was contributed altogether last year, and what he supposes 
would he continued, viz. about £1,500, making altogether from the 
churches £4,100. Now the loophole is liere: a very considerable 
part of what may lie termed the ordinary receipts is already raised 
by the scheme proposed, by penny a-week contributions. You have 
only to look at the contributions by the churches in Glasgow, Edin¬ 
burgh, &c. to see this. And then there are several of the smaller 
churches that could scarcely be expected to give on an average their 
penny a-week, and make anything of a decent collection besides. I 
would then take off fully the one-half of last year’s funds, as already 
raised in such a way as now recommended, expecting not more 
than £700 beyond the pennjP a-week subscriptions, which would 
amount in all from the churches, to £3,300; and then I should reduce 
" P.’s” calculation of what would he contributed by hearers, who are 
not members, to as little as £700, (his calculation is a penny a-week 
Yor 4,000 hearers,) which would^make the whole receipts at present, 
£4,000 a-year. Now, Mr. Editor, I do say, and I say it cautiously 
^ and deliberately, and with some knowledge, that this sum might he 
raised, and easily raised; and that it only requires some active and 
resolute members in every church to raise it; and if it is not raised, 
there will be blame, and serious blame, somewhere; the cause, the 
work, the openings macje for the trutl\. where it is greatly wanted, 
require it; shall I hesitate to say, that, as it can be done, the Lord 
demands that it be done; and, consequently, that all the churches 
and all the members do their part. 
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It is really affeotiug^to see how little many of the churches enter 
into this: how little they are influenced by the manner and extent 
in which God has smiled on tfie operations of the institatioB* There 
^re few of them whoso contributions are more than on an average 
one penny a-week from each member* and perhaps taking into ae* 
count what they must receive from hearers* who are not members* 
scarcely one of them comes up to that *sum; and taking them alto-* 
gather, abating legacies, &c., not to near the one-half of it. In the 
greater number of the churches there is no such thing as an auxiliary 
to the Union, or a peuAy a-week subscription, or subscriptions re- 
ceived in any way; but they just satisfy themselves with an annual 
collection: hence tiie vast disproportions of the contributions. I am 
making no exposure; all is before the public in the reports. But such 
as have little or no acquaintance with the numbers and the condition 
of the respective churches, will, on looking over the list of contribu¬ 
tions, be very apt to conclude that this and that one, if they are in¬ 
deed feeling an intere^ in the operatisns of the,Union, must be very 
small and very poor, while such as have a pretty good knowledge of 
tliem know well that their contributions form no criterion qf their 
abilities; that some contributing £20 or £30 a-year, 'or upwards, are 
far less able than some others who do not contribute more than £4, 
£5, or £6. Now, how is this to he accounted for? I would be far 
from saying a word that would imply a supposqjd want of heart in 
those worthy men who are devoted to the work of the ministry among 
us; but they do not always, in such matters, sufficiently estimate 
their own influence; and I do apprehend the disparity must, in very 
many cases, be traced to them. In some churches, no doubt, such 
men will be found as your correspondent ** P.,’* who will, I believe, 
have influence enough to get the scheme organized, and carried into 
operation in the church of which he is a member; but in general it 
will be found that the pastor must be the leading man here; and if 
he is not bringing the object frequently and •prominently to view-— 
showing the vast importance of liberally aiding the Union, in order 
to the stability and increase of the churches, and the more extensive 
preaching of the gospel among our perishing countrymen—unless he 
takes the lend in this, we not expect that, as a general thing, 

* his people will enter heartily into it. must keep it before their 
minds; he must be as the main-spring in setting in motion, and in 
keeping a-going auxiliary or penny a-week associations. This is 
part of his work in labouring for the extension of Christ’s kingdom. 

Some ministers seem to have n very mistaken view as to their peo¬ 
ple giving ; they think if they give liberally to this or that object, 
they cannot support them : now, I have long been convinced that the 
very reverse of this would be the case: only get people into the wag 
of giving in the cause of God,*and the more they will feel inclined 
to give. But some will reply, people cannot give what they have 
not. Very true; but 1 am not one of those who think that many 
have as yet given what they Ifeve, or what they might have, and 
what they could easily spare. There is a way of gathering up the 
crumbs, the fragments, so as to have something more to give. Many 
a penny might be saved by one class, and many a shilling by another, 
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expended to no beneficial purpose, if there was only a mind to give 
it for the cause of Christ, And I put it to every man and woman, 
and family* if* with a very few exceptions, they could not easily save 
from mere trifles and luxuries* what would do more than double alj[ 
that they give in the service of the gospel in any way ? 

But “ we must begin at home*’* some will say, “ we must attend 
to the interests of our own church* and the necessities of our own 
pastoi*/’ Most certainly I say so too; and feel almost ready to apply 
the apostolic adage here,—If any provide not for his own, and espe¬ 
cially for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith* and is 
worse than an infidel.'’ I wish all the churches would do what they 
might, and what they ought to do in this matter; it would give fine 
opportunity for the committee of the Union expending far more of its 
funds in the way of seeking the salvation of perishing countrymen 
in those parts where a faitdiful exhibition of gospel-truth is yet much 
needed. And really it is questionable if churclies who do not and will 
not exert themselves for the «aupport of then: own pastors, (if any 
such churches there are,) ought to be aided by their brethren, I for 
one would say that, except in very peculiar circumstances, a church 
of thirty years' standing or more, ought not to receive aid on their 
own account. But in some such cases the pastor's labours may be of 
much service in an extensive surrounding district, or in keeping in 
motion other valuable religious institutions, and on that account aid 
may very properly be given. But certainly many churches sadly fail 
in their duty here. There are some noble exceptions. The writer 
of this article knows two Congregational churches in Scotland, in each 
of which there is one member that contributes the one-half of the 
pastor's salary, and yet be has looked in vain for any guinea of sub¬ 
scriptions by these persons in the records of other more prominent 
institutions, concluding of course that tliey do for home to the extent 
of their ability, in order that the churches of which they are mem¬ 
bers may not need ta apply for foreign aid. The other day I saw 
a letter respecting another church of which the following is an 
extract;—“lam more than ever convinced that the people make 
some sacrifices in raising money fur the support of the cause. 
Some girls working at mills come forward at times (perhaps once 
a quarter) with their five«shillings, as much as they will make' 
in a whole week; and even widows, with families to support, 
giving in some way." I happen to know a church also that 
raise the greater part of tlieir pastor’s salary by a monthly collec¬ 
tion among the members; and there is in the box every month 
on an average about one shilling and sixpence for each member. 
Now, Mr. Editor, these are facts; and if all the churches were acting 
in the same spirit of Voluntargiim as in the instances I have given, 
they would be “ beginning at home,^ and they would soon feel that 
they could do something ^road also. 

But, after all, persons will give to what they like ; and you cannot 
always control them hi this. Ther^ are members of our churches, 
who (very inconsistently) will contribute liberally to a public 
tution, and yet do very little for their own church^ Now, nothingil 
more obviou<^ than that no Christian pastor can urge on his own 
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or on those in tlie place where ]ie*Hves» or where he occasiotiaUf 
preaches, contributions on ills own behalf; but he may commend 
the objects of the Union, and use his influence to all its extent amoiig 
all classes for contributions towards the promoti&n of thbto objects. 
•And if every pastor would do so, I am inclined to think “K’s” 
scheme would soon be almost universally acted upon. I think there 
is scarcely any church but what could* contribute, on an average, to 
the amount of one penny a-week for each member. I shall suppose 
that one-tliird of them could not do more, but let each one be deter¬ 
mined not to do less: pother third, taking all collections and sub¬ 
scriptions into account, could do double to that amount; and the re¬ 
mainder could make it fourfold. Besides, could £ot those ministers 
who preach at various places in every two on three weeks get a col¬ 
lector or two at each of these places, with a subscription-book to 
receive the penny a-week ffom all who were willing to give it whffn 
called for ? There are many ways of dding the thing if men would 
really set their minds to it and “ t^.” When the collecting card 
came round this season, one said to nis servant-maid, Will you not 
take one ?” She replied, “ I do not think I can do any thing with. 
it, but give me one, I will try'^ Well, she got one ; and at the be¬ 
ginning of this month she returned it with twenty shillings marked 
upon it. There are hundreds in the same circumstances, members of 
the churches, that would have done the same if they had been stirred 
up to it, and if they would have tried^ * 

But, Mr. Editor, I have become much too lengthy; although I 
have not said nearly all 1 wish to say. Do try and get this into your 
next number; it may do some good yet prior to the Union meetings. 
The present times call aloud for extra exertion. Many are less able 
to give than they were wont to be : others stand far more in need. 
One end the Lord may have in view by permitting this great depres¬ 
sion, may be to bring out a manifestation of the heart, and liberality of 
his people,—to impel them to show themselves on the side of his cause, 
that it may not suffer for want of means. T remain yours, &c. 

10</i February t 1843. 


# 

THE UNION MEETINGS—ANTI SLAVERY CONVENTION. 


To the Editor. 

I 

Dear Sir, —Will you allow me to remind the brethren who may 
assemble at the ensuing Union meetings in Aberdeen, that a second 

S meral Anti-slavery Convention is to m held in London in June of 
lis year. The Congregational Union appointed delegates to attend 
the first Convention in 1840, and a volume, at once more interesting 
and appeUing than the octayo of 600 closely printed pages, which 
contains the proceedings of that Assembly, has never been pub¬ 
lished. Those who take an interest in the subject, and pay atten- 
tioA to Anti slaverv intelligence, do not need to be informed that the 
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tipie h&s not come to relax eSort in this greatx cause. A more im-* 
portant meeting than the first Convention has seldom* if ever* been 
held in this country. A more seasonable and needful meeting than 
the second hould not be announced. A mighty impulse was given 
to frebdom in all the slave-holding states of Europe* as well as in * 
America* by the former; and I trust the latter is destined to advance 
it still more rapidly. At home we are daily threatened with 
the most insidious attempts on the part of those whose worldly in¬ 
terests* real or imagined* still keep their old pro-slavery propensities 
alive; and if we are not willing to lose our past successes* we must 
make.them the objects of our most vigilant attention. But verbum 
sat sapientibus. Fsend this suggestion to your columns rather than 
to the committee, that the brethren generally may have the means 
of previously considering it. 

Yours truly, A Pastoh. 

February, 1843 . * 


BICENTENARY OF THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY 
OF DIVINES.—THE INDEPENDENTS IN IT. 

Ths historical notices in a former paper* suffice to show that the 
**Dissenting brethren” in the Assembly conducted themselves with 
honour in the singular and trying posture they had to assume. In 
the summary of their views with which that paper concluded* there 
is such a correspondence with those which are at this day professed 
amongst us* as to constitute us* so far as this goes* but one party. 
Their Independency appears in refusing all “ power of jurisdiction 
over any congregation.” They are CongregationalislSj when they 
insist that nothing be done without the consent of the communicants. 
They did not* as the writer then quoted somewhat incorrectly says* 
“ make it necessary to ha^e all the men who were communicants pre¬ 
sent at every act of jurisdiction but the congregation must be sum¬ 
moned* and what was done* be done in the presence and with the 
concurrence of those who assembled. Jn maintaining *^liberiie of 
conscience to evert^man** they did not, as was alleged, give counte¬ 
nance and encouragement to sc^iism and heresy; they only required* 
that no restraints on men's conscience should be employed, but such 
as were moral and of divine prescription. In cultivating free com¬ 
munion with those who conscientiously differed from them on the sub¬ 
ject of infant baptism* their liberal charity leaves the modern attain¬ 
ments of many* on both sides of the question* far behind. When 
L they gave ** lidertie to the brethren who were able to professe and 
preache publiclie in the face of the church,'* they afforded no counte¬ 
nance to confusion, and offered no disrespect to the ministerial office 
of which they were zealous maintainors. Such consequences may 
have resulted from this liberty* not properly restricted. But the lib¬ 
erty they granted* was kept in the hands of the church* and not left 
to the promptings of individual inclination; and the power of grants 
tng such liWty may reasonably be thought to be involved in the 
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tight and obligation of a Christian chifrcli to secure the edification of 
the body of Christ. Their steadfast purpose to preserve the parity 
of Christ's house by requiring *^good evidences of^irue^ grace and re-- 
generation'^ provoked violent opposition, which may be estimated by 
the consequences alleged by their opponents as certain to flow from 
the general adoptiop of this rule.—“ By this means," says one, they 
would keep out all the Christian cliurcSi fourty for one of the mem* 
bers of the best reformed churches.” But it is also said in that sum* 
mary, they grant the divine rightf (which in this use must mean, 
warrant, not obligation,tus in such questions it very often signifies,) 
“ and many excellent uses of synods lesser and greater'* Their prac* 
lice shows that the most strenuous resistance of Presbyterial govern* 
inent did not preclude them from the use of ifccasional synods, which 
differed essentially in their purpose and powers from the assemblies 
which bore this name among the Presbyterians. The basement of 
their system being, that a Christian congregation with its officers 
j)ossessed all the functions and abilities of government, and was ex¬ 
empt from the authoritative control of any party; the synods of which 
t hey acknowledged “ the divine right and many excellent uses," could 
only have been for conference and counsel. That such an*exercis 6 
and improvement of Christian fellowship should be eschewed by them, 
because an opponent, willing to misconceive, chose to chuckle over it, 
as a concession to the necessity of a synodal government, was a weak¬ 
ness of which such minds were not likely to be guilty. Especially 
when to act in this imbecile fashion would have given a real occa¬ 
sion of triumph to all adversaries, and have given them warrant to say, 
that this system of polity which assigned entire administration and 
authority in spiritual things to particular churches, secluded them 
from mutual fellowship, and attached a mystic virtue to the discre¬ 
tion found in each society, which evaporated so soon as it came into 
contact with the sentiments and conclusions of other minds. It could 
not therefore have been from any objection they had to a synod for 
counsel, that they retarded the calling of the Westminster Assembly, 
as Baillie asserts, “ they have been here most unhappie instruments, 
the principall if not the sole causes why the Parliament were so long 
in calling an Assemblie," &C 4 &o. This must be ^accounted for on 
other grounds. Their reluctance must have originated in a forbod- 
ing of the use to which the prevailing jiarty might pervert it, or per* 
haps of the excessive control which Parliament was likely to exert 
over its deliberation and decisions. Of»this there appears a confirma¬ 
tion in the sermon preached before the House of Commons, at the 
solemn fast, 26th July, 164<3, by Simpson, one of the ^'five breth¬ 
ren." Take heed unto the laws-—I had almost said, if I might 
crave nardon for the word—take heed what laws you make in mat¬ 
ters of religion: for if the thing should fall out to be evil, as what 
man is there that errs not ? when once it is a law it will be follow¬ 
ed," &c., &c. The same explanation must perhaps be given of a 
statement made by Nye, and practically adopted by the other ^*die- 
aenting brethren ,"—** he very boldlie offered to demonstrate Umt our" 
(the Sottish) way of drawing a whole kingdome under one NatioHalL 
Assemblie was formidable, yea pernicious, and thrice over pesmdous 
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to civil states and kingdoms.’** We mnst understand this of a Na¬ 
tional Assembly, considered not ecclesiastically or spiritually, but as 
possessed of ,tbe ,civil immunities which formed an essential in- 
^d,ient oi the Presbyterian model, as then proposed. Many in our 
day might be of opinion, that passing events are helping out this 
demonstration. It is possible, however, that in their jealousy of a 
renewal In any form of the e'fcclesiastical despotism under which the 
nation had been crushed, that tliey reckoned a centralized ecclesias- 
iical^system, such as the complete Presbyterian model, to be itself of 
dangerous tendency to the simplicity and impartiality of civil govern¬ 
ment. The language of the Savoy Confession will best describe 
the “excellent uses ” of synods, “ They disallow the power of all 
stated synods, presbyteries, convocations, and assemblies of divines 
over particular churches; but admit tljat, in cases of difficulty or 
difibrence relating to doctrine or order, churches may meet together 
by their messengers in synods or councils to consider and give ad- 
vice, but without exercising any jurisdiction." * 

Allusion has been made to the misrepresentations given of their 
principles. It is not to be supposed that, in their Ishmaelitish at¬ 
titude to powerful parties in the church and state, their principles or 
themselves should pass free from calumny. Those who take a less 
daring flight, and are a less inviting mark, would be foolish to look 
for such immunity. And we recall the remembrance of their re¬ 
proach principally lo select from the mass of misrepresentations 
which prejudice, party-spirit, and political rancour devised and dis¬ 
persed respecting them, one or two instances in which we have a 
living interest bs being ourselves at this day sharers, however un¬ 
worthily, of their shame. For instance, the religious principles of 
this party were at the time, and have ever since been, diligently 
identified with the political maxims and measures of the party in 
the state that most favoured them, were the principal bringers in 
of the commonwealth, ^and were distinguished by the name of Inde- 
pemlents. The obvious end of this gross misrepresentation is to 
characterize this system of ecclesiastical polity, as incompatible with 
monarchy and the permanent institutions of the country; and as 
identical with ejetreme popular sentiments respecting civil govern¬ 
ment. Informed and impartial inquirers into the history of this 
period, are now, happily, learning to keep out of this beaten track 
of calumny; and, if the true features of the period did not stand 
out in sufficient distinctnessi in this respect, modern history might 
complete the evidence, that the religious and ecclesiastical opinions 
of independents stand apart firom any class or modification of po¬ 
litical views. The party denominated Independents, in the political 
strode of the period of which we are now speaking, is known to have 
been composed of many who had nd'other claim to the designation 
than a dread and hatred of Presbyterian uniformity, and Prelatical 
domination, or an attachment to the principles of religious liberty 
wlitch the Congregational nonconformists, both from conscience and 
from circumstances, advocated; or because they saw that to associate 
with them, and take the benefit of their influence, was the most ex¬ 
pedient method to gain their own ends. This must be so notorious 
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tm all educated men, that' it may'seenu unnecessary to enlarge upon 
it* But the iruportanec we attach to the removal of this misrepre¬ 
sentation, dues not arise from any dread of the traditional prejudice 
to this effect, conducted from that time to this, against cUir principles; 
although there are influential parties in the nation, secluded by fdteir 
education and circumstances from correct historical views, on whom 
this prejudice operates unmitigated. Nor is it from an anxiety to 
dispute the imputation of extreme political views to the party we are 
now delighting to honour; for while allowing the imputation, and 
far from offering general approval or defence of all their sentiments 
and acts, we look in vain to any other party, involved in the §ame 
agitating struggle, for indications of a larger share^of moral honesty, 
spiritual integrity, and political truth. But i^ is our wish to separate 
the ecclesiastical principles from the political movements; because 
they are in truth separate,and independent of each other. The 
antimonarcliical tendencies of that time operated on other minds, not 
tinged with these religious views; and can be sufficiently accounted 
for on ground simply political. Maify who had no sympathy or con¬ 
nection with this religious system, were of the commonwealth party ; 
whilst the system itself is such as to originate no tendencies toward 
one form of political government or another. In venturing to affirm 
this, we must not be understood to say, that men's religious prin¬ 
ciples, whether as respects faith or ecclesiastical government, exert 
no influence upon their political principles. The man who asserts 
this must be equally uninformed of the past, and unobservant of 
what is passing. Tiie religious system which most effectually im¬ 
bues the mind with liigh moral principles, must best dispose and 
qualify its votaries to do justly and love mercy” in their daily 
walk, and to ameliorate the temporal and social condition of their 
fellows. The judgments of such a niiud are more apt to be well- 
balanced, and true on all subjects involving moral consequences. By 
parity of reasoning, the enjoyment of responsibility and enfranchise¬ 
ment in the church, in conducting our highest interests, must give 
a sense of capacity, and awaken a desire for all the rights and privi¬ 
leges of our social state ; and the golden rule teaches us to expect 
and seek for others wliat w^ desire for ourselves. But after allow¬ 
ing all this, and more, that in the spiritual society we may become 
familiar with the moral maxims and principles which, entering into 
the right constitution of civil society, would, in their general appli¬ 
cation, secure its highest happiness and prosperity, there would still be 
room for the utmost diversity of sentim*ent as to the forms and circum¬ 
stances under which these maxims and principles are to be carried * 
out; and the superiority of one proposal or theory to another, is to be 
determined by adaptation to the peculiar and present conditions, 
—its accommodation to the wants and wishes of the variously com¬ 
posed community at whose welfare it aims. In a word, th^ re¬ 
mains the essential difference between religious sentiment and politi¬ 
cal opinion,—the difference between what is divinely jprescribed; 
and what is judged expedient with reference to tlie various walsis^ 
and interests, and wishes, of the component parties in the etate,-— 
between the only lawful course, and that which is wisest and be^ on 
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ilje wliole. For this reason «re do not lik*e to hear, whether in tba 
mouths of enemies or unthinking friends, tiie superficial and illogical 
analogy which is sometimes expressed under the phrase,— tht repub^ 
lican gov 0 rnrhmV^ of the Congregationalists. For even if the analogy 
as to the form and administration of our churches were more near the 
truth than it is, there remains this difference betwixt the form of a 
ritual republic (so called) anda civil republic: thdt our form of church 
order we believe to be prescribed by God: our political opinions or 
preferences, (even if they were to assume this fonn, which they are 
known in general not to do,) to be wise and j;easonable, should be de¬ 
termined by the actual condition of the social system, as demanding 
such a form of administration. Our religious views we adopt on 
authority;—they are be held and put into practice whether we 

are able by observation and comparison to discern their wisdom, and 
predict their beneficial tendencies or not. The other—i. e. political 
views—rest their obligation on their being the best in tlie circum¬ 
stances, incident to the fewest evils of all the .imperfect schemes of 
human discretion. On these grounds we repudiate the charge against 
the Independents of that day; that their political principles and mea¬ 
sures could not have been different, because their religious principles 
were what they were; and we avow for ourselves, that our ecclesiastical 
principles lay us under no law of political opinion, except that we 
do honour and observance to the principles of justice and truth and 
mercy. We have ro notion of stultifying ourselves by claiming a 
jus divinum for any class of political views; and we are just as little 
prepared to degrade our religious system as this misrepresentation 
does, to rank amongst the ** many inventions ” of worldly wisdom. 

Another instance of misrepresentation may he alluded to, of which, 
like the former, we moderns have our share, viz. the inherent ten¬ 
dency of the Congregational system to internal dissension, and end¬ 
less generation of sects, distinguished severally by their crotchets and 
extravagancies. As a specimen, we shall quote the pithy terms of 
one who, ex animo^ portrayed the faults of the system;—“ The mother 
and foster of all (schismatics) the independence of congregations.” 

The Independents our great retarders, it s like, shall not ruise 
themselves in the end of their oppositions. The most of their partie 
are fallen off to Anabaptisme, Antinomlanisme, and Socinianisme; 
the rest are cutted among themselves. One Mr. Williams has drawn 
a great number after him to a singular independencie, denying any 
true church in the world, and will have every man to serve God by 
himselfe alone, without any cburche at all. This man has made a 
. great and hitter schisme latelie among the Independents. We hope, 
if one# we had peace, by God*s help, with the spirit of meekne^ 
mixed with a little justice, to gett the most of these erroneous spirits 
reduced. Again, that source of strifes” is the designation of the 
system. We can only very shortly allude to this subject. The mul¬ 
tiplication of sectaries, and the growth of religious extravagancies at 
that period, was often and truly complained of. We do not now 
deny the facts; we disftute the infere&e, that these were the fruit 
of ** the independencie of congregations;” or that it is the tendency 
of the system to run into such divisions and excesses. 
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• However oonfidenUy'the statement is made) as of a self*6Tident 
proposition too manifest to be questioned* the charge resolves itself 
into what is often mistaken for an axiomatic truth*—a truism. The 
independency of congregations is ** the source oP all Strifes,” beeawe 

• if there had been no setting up of separate congregations, there*could 
have been no subdividing and rending asunder of them I Profound, 
dogma I exact twin to this,—if there Itad been no protestation against 
Rome’s corruptions, there had never appeared the odious party- 
coloured badges of the Reformed churches; or to this,—the great 
source of a man's misfortunes in life is his ever going out of bis 
mother’s arms, where fie was properly taken care of] But wp pro¬ 
ceed to observe, that there is a common but Very unjust way of 
treating the Congregational system as nn ab^ract principle; and that 
(iccording to it a party have just to associate themselves, and they 
are loosed from all exterior^control, and possessed of all ecclesiastical 
power. Whereas, in truth, the associations it acknowledges are of 
qualified persons; acknowledging one law, imbued with an approba¬ 
tion of it; so that not merely is mutual influence the regulating and 
controlling agency, hut influence of a certain kind, manifestation of 
tile truth to every one’s conscience. The cases are materially dif¬ 
ferent. 

Again, it is important to remember what is the real question. It 
is not whether certain moral delinquencies are found developing 
themselves in a Christian society, for tiiat is common to all societies, 
and is not of itself conclusive of the insufficiency of any system of 
(diiirch polity; it only shows what no one denies,—that human na¬ 
ture is not perfectly sanctified within its circle; for it were just as 
correct to argue that the gospel is incapable of producing elevated 
and consistent holiness in a coiamunity, because the characters of its 
votaries are so mixed. The question is, whether the Congregational 
system is chargeable with a greater amount of dissension and schism 
than any other. The grounds on which we summarily dispute the 
affirmative of this proposition are these: Whatever dissension exists 
under the Congregational system has a freer expression and develop¬ 
ment; so that, where there is only an equal or smaller amount of 
disunion, it will have more appearance. Under an enforced uni¬ 
formity, if the general mina be kept dormant, th^e may be no dis¬ 
sension because there is no opinion^ properly so called. When the 
use and utterance of private judgment is overborne, there will be no 
visible discussion, hut there cannot be real unity; even truth is not 
received under these circumstances* on its own recommendation. 
The free choice of the mind, bein^ not sought or admitted, is not* 
given. In proportion to the liberty men have to consent, will their 
opportunities of dissenting be increased; and their acts of dissent be • 
apparent. Apply this principle in Judging of the Congregational sys¬ 
tem, and it will appear, that as it calls for a more active concurrence 
on the part of its constituents; their fellowship, so far as it is main¬ 
tained, must exhibit a kind and degree of unity, which the structure 
of other systems does not call torth. Here all the advantage, in the 
very respect we are now speaking of, is in its favour. Suppose, then, 
that there are found occasional di^erences, which elsewitere are not 
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frand: that there are eeparaUo«s» where some exterior bond, in other* 
bodieSi preserves continued association: that sectarian badges are 
multiplied) the advantage may still be reasonably assigned to the sys- 
tem) whictf) if it be tom by the liberty or license of dissenting, 
has, <fs the bond of its unity, in a degree belonging to no other sys- * 
tern, individual, conscientious conviction and concurrence. But the 
advantage on the side of the «accused may be still more apparent, 
when we reflect that betwixt the separating parties no obstacles to 
re*union exist beyond the mere occasion of separation: but where 
overruling power or authority has been employed and disregarded, 
there .cannot be a resort, without degradation, to what must be 
allowed to be the *'most hopeful of all means of Christian unity— 
merely moral inducemeiy.s. 

But reverting to the charge as applicable to the divisions and 
multifarious extravagancies of the period dnder review, we ask, where 
does the fault lie ? With those who exceeded in their use of sud¬ 
denly acquired liberty; or with those systems which, usurping men s 
natural rights, bowed them under a spiritual yoke until desperation 
burst their chains, and liberty, instead of a reasonable prerogative 
and trusty became an intoxicating passion ? Where do we find the 
tendency to dissension, in the incapacity of men and of Christians to 
use with discretion the liberty which this system secures to them; 
Of in the tyranny of those, who, having robbed man of his dearest 
birth-right, make him morbidly suspicious of any encroachment on 
chat freedom which he only reached by convulsive efforts of unextln- 
guishable manhood in his soul; who tempt him to isolate himself in 
his new-born security, and with a pride of understanding which may 
be foz^iven when it cannot be justified, disdain the restraints of ex¬ 
perience and even the guidance of truth, that he may clearly satisfy 
himself that he is indeed free? Ay, they are the schismatics—the 
source of strifes—the producers of this mental disorder, of which the 
other are the victims. It has been in the proximity of such wrong, 
that the licentiousness of freedom has been exhibited. WJiere this 
system has been permitted to develop itself maturely, we should 
be willing to bow to the decision which its moral statistics would 
dictate. , 

Closely connected with this allegation is that of the tendency of 
this system to heresy, which wte cannot at present refer to. 

We conclude by noticing their views on the subject of Confessions 
of Faith. Their place in this Assembly, and the part they took in 
pr^aring the summaries issued by the Assembly, suggest the in- 
‘ quiry, especially as it has a bearing on our present object. 

In (heir apologetic narration they thus speak: The supreme 
' rule, wHhout us, was the primitive pattern and example of the 
chmcbm erected by the jostles:.. the fulness of the scriptures, that 
there is therein a complete sufficiency, as to make * the man of God 
perfect,’ so also to make the ciiurches of God perfect... . Another 
principle was, **notio make our presesUjt^gment and praetiee a bind- 
ioff law unto ourselves Jor the/uture^ •. which principle we wish were, 
next to that most supreme, namely, to be in all tilings guided by the 
perfect wiU of God, enacts^ as the most sacred law of all other, in the 
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IniJst of all other ]aw%, and 'canons Ecclesiastic’ in Christian states 
and churches throughout the world.”* Whatever confession they 
gave forth was only a declaration of their views at the time : not to 
be held binding on themselves, much less to be imposed *on oriiers^ 
* and to stand as the measure and mould of scriptural doctrine for suc¬ 
cessive generations. The following, from the Savoy Confession, is 
still more full: The most genuine and material use of such confes¬ 
sions is, that under the same form of words, they express the sub¬ 
stance of the same common salvation or unity of the faith; and, 
accordingly, such a irnasaction is to be looked upon only as a means 
of expressing their common faiths and no way to be made use-of, as 
an imposition upon any. Whatever is of force of constraint in mat¬ 
ters of this nature causes them to degeneuate from the name and 
nature of confessions, and turns them into exactions and impositions 
of faith.” 

“ We confess, that from the very firstj all, or at least the general¬ 
ity of our churches Ifave been in a n^nner like so many ships, though 
holding forth the same general colours, launched singly, and sailing 
apart and alone on the vast ocean of these tumultuous times, and 
exposed to every wind of doctrine, under no other conduct tlian that 
of the word and Spirit, and their particular eldei's and principal 
brethren; without association among tliemselves, or so much as hold¬ 
ing out common lights to others, whereby to know where they were^ 
But yet, while we thus confess to our shame this neglect, let all ac¬ 
knowledge that God has ordered it for his greater glory, in that his 
singular care and power should have so watched over each of these, 
as that they should all be found to have steered their course by the 
same charts and to liave been bound for one and the same port, and 
that upon this general search now made, the same holy and blessed 
truths, which are current and warrantable among the other churches 
of Christ in the world, should be found to be our lading.” 

From this quotation we learn—They did not account Confessions 
necessary to the unity and orthodoxy of the churches—that the great¬ 
est unanimity had been preserved without their aid—that a united 
declaration of faith and order, neither binding upon themselves for 
the future nor imposed upon any, was desirable to give a local 
habitation,” as it were, to the churches, and to facilitate the acquaint¬ 
ance of others with their existence’and characteristics: and they 
judged such a declaration ought nut to be omitted—that this declara¬ 
tion of their faith—this general search into their lading, instead of 
setting aside the scriptures, only added a new testimony to their 
sufhciency as a chart to steer by. 

Our next notice shall be of their views on liberty of conscience. 


As*quoted by Honbury. 
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POETRY. 

THE SOUL’S VICTORY. 

Soui«. ^ 

CouE 8lD||f the vicUry wroitgbt for thee, come join thy Joyous soul, 

For she hath caught the solemn sounds which through heaven's arches roi 1; 
E'en now I see God's harpers stand upon their sea of dame, 

I fain would lift my voice with theirs, and sing that glorious name. 

Bodt. 

“ My faiilng^sight hath dimly viewed. 

That white.robed countless multitude: 

t. ’ 

.And faintly on my closing ear, 

.Are borne those harpings which you liear:— 

Death's dank night dews are o'er me shed, 

The stretching shadows round me spread, 

1 cannot gaze with soaring eye, 

Then leave me not my soul to die." 

Soul. 

Cease, cease, thy sad bewailing plaint, mine is no eartfily song. 

It breathes Immanuel's victory; 

Earth's seared and sin-stained robe, was loved by me too long, 

1'hc heir of heavenly majesty. 

Body. 

Oh! whence thy firm confiding faith ? 

Hast known, hast seen the monster death ? 

Corruption is his ghostly bride. 

E'en now she standeth by my side. 

What is that song would cheer the tomb ? 

Where is the light would chase this gloom ?— 

Dark twilight of a darker night." 

Soul. 

Come list to me, from eartft 1 soar, though 'tis with vision dim, 

I've mingled with that multitude, Tve heard their pealing hymn; 

My faith is theirs, my themg the same, Worthy the Lamb that’s slain,’* 
Tis He,ytis He, who conquers death, unlocks his dark domain. 
Prophets and Martyrs tliere, all washed in that rich blood, 

Far as my sight can gaze, tiiey spread like ocean’s flood;— 

Swell, swell with me the song, h>r He tiath passed the tomb, 

To fill that throne, whence glory strefims upon the grave’s dark gloom. 

Boor. 

Oh ! ever^bold aspiring thor! 

Dost tlilnk amid those saints to bow ? 

Is thine the dauntless Prophet's meed ? 

Is thiue the noble Martyr's deed ? 
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How caifst thou, naked and*alone. 

Appear before that glorious throne ? 

How bitter, think you, ’mid that host 
To learn that thou alone art lost.” 

Soul, 

Hush, hush, these sinful earthly fears, Prophets and Martyrs there 
Are bending with the lowliest saint, they all like blessings share; 

And Prophets’ meed, and Martyrs* crown, are laid before that throne. 
Where, with heave^i’s humblest they’re arrayed in glory not their own, 
Reflected from yon radiant form which still wears suffering’s trace; 

To fire their songs of victory with grace, free, wondrous grace. 

Might I but stand among that group, who with love’s trustful gase, 
And cherub voice again peal forth, the King of Zion’s praise,— 

Again upon their flowing hair, his holy hands are laid ; 

With words of gracious welcoming, he crowns each infant head :— 
Far through the* boundless fane th^ir sweet hosannas pour. 

The highest saints return that song for all one Love adore 
Love which ne’er passed the guiltiest by, for in this hour you dread, 
He took his trophy from the cross, and Death was captive led. 

Then woke that song thy scattered dust triumphant soon shall sing, 

“ Grave, thou hast now no victory! 1 rise with Christ my King." 

Thy faith shall change to perfect sight, no more on earth to lie. 

The robe corruption hath inwrought, shalt |hou forget on high, 

Meet temple for thy glorious soul, fashioned by power divine. 

Through all eternity shalt serve, and in God’s beauty shine. 

Uka. 


RE V IE W. 

Strictures on certain portions of Dr. Marsali s late Work on the 
Atonement; addressed to the Ministers, Licentiates, and StuderUsqf 
the United Secession Church in Scotland. By an English Con¬ 
gregational Minister, London: Gladding. 18^. 

» • 

We introduced to the notice of our readers the work of Dr. Marshall 
immediately after its appearance, and expressed our opinion of its 
merits freely. The cursory remarks then oflTered have excited the in¬ 
dignation of a reviewer, in the Secession Magazine for December, 
who charges us with being actuated by motives and feelings of the 
worst description, and having no other object in view than to wound 
the feelings of Dr. Marshall. It was our intention, in our present 
number, to reply to these very absurd charges; and, besides, to ac¬ 
cept the challenge of the reviewer by entering upon a discussion of 
the subject of controversy. We are induced to postpone this, 
however, in order to call the .attention of opr readers to the very 
able and important pamphlet now before us. Nothing in our opinion 
has appeared in the course of the present controversy on the atone¬ 
ment within the same limited compass, equal to it, and we are on 
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several accounts particularly* anxious that our readers should inf- 
mediately furnish themselves with and give it the greatest possible 
publicity. This anxiety does not arise from party feeling. Happily, 
as ^ denomination, there prevails among us the greatest unanimity 
on the subject of the atonement. We are desirous that our viewd' 
should be understood, and that, in as far as they are consistent with 
divine truth, they should be propagated. The question agitated within 
the Secession church is a vital one. We are known to hold views 
respecting it not quite in harmony with those of the majority of 
that body. We are called upon to refer to ^me authoritative stand¬ 
ard •explanatory of these views. We appeal to the law and the 
testimony ” alone*. This is not deemed satisfactory. But why 
should it be objected 4 k> by those who, while professing adherence 
to human standards, are yet embroiled in a controversy respecting 
the meaning of these standards? Tha£ the Secession church is di¬ 
vided cannot be denied. The present healthful agitation, for such 
we deem it, has broken the bulwarks of uniformity. We rejoice 
in this, because we believe these enclosed error of a very dangerous 
tendency, such error as gave ground of valid objection against the 
gospel to the infidel, of scorning to the scorner, and of repugnant 
feeling to the careless and apathetic. The progress of the truth is 
already far greater than its recipients are willing to allow. The 
theology of the present race of Seceding ministers is not the theo¬ 
logy of their predecbssftrs. Truth has undermined and overflowed 
the standards. There is not a more striking case in illustration 
pf this than that of Dr. Marshall. He is so conscious of a change 
of sentiment as to acknowledge a slight deviation from the West¬ 
minster Confession; he is at the same time sn tenacious of the old 
views as to labour hard to make them overlap and conceal the new. 
He is on the subject of the atonement in a position analogous to the 
nonintrusionists on the question of church independence. He has got 
hold of truth with the one hand, but he retains his hold of error 
with the other. He is m twilight. He has planted one foot on the 
confines of truth on the great subject of the extent of the Re¬ 
deemer's sacrifice, the other rests on the ground of error. Hence, 
while he pleads for the limitation of thn atonement, he acknowledges 
its universality; nay, clearly proves it. Hence the confusion of 
thought in his recent work, xhe want of a just analysis, of logical 
precision, and philosophic dignity, and Christian calmness. The work 
was written when the Doctor*^ mind was in a state of transition, and 
we strongly suspect that some of the views advocated therein, for the 
first time received his assent in the course of preparing the work. 
We venture to say, that were he even now called upon to perform 
the same service, lie would in some respects alter his arrangement 
and modify many of his statements. * 

But we must turn to the pamphlet before us. It is one that com¬ 
mands attention. It is clearly the production of a veteran in theolo¬ 
gical controversy. Ti\pre is a maturity of thought, logical precision, 
and clearness, and strength of argument which prove the writmr to 
be a master in Israel. He at once blows away the mist and confusion 
whteh characMierize Dr. Marshall's work. At the very threshold 
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discoTftrs the false* groniid assumed, and traces out to a masterly 
and convincing style the consequent false reasonings and deductions. 
He closes with his opponent in manly strife, an^ wiqle he indicates 
in every effort his superior skill and strength, he shows hiraself^to be 
* above that waspishness and snarling, that bravado too, which detracts 
from the dignity o{ the Doctor, But our author will be allowed to 
speak for himself, and we are desirous to transfer pretty largely from 
his pages, not merely to give a sample of a production which has our 
highest commendation, but to give our readers the benefit of a part 
of his admirable reasonings, and to treasure them in our columns. 

A leading error in the reasonings of Dr. Marshall, as pointed out 
by our author, is his identifying the nature of the atonement with its 
intention, and his charging his opponents with denying a limited in¬ 
tention or purpose to save, when they assert a universal atonement. 
On this topic we give the following: 

** Among the parties^ against whom he wrote, I know of none who deny that 
the purpose to save by the atonement weft limited. As far as I am aware, they 
all feel the force of his reasoning, that a purpose to save all men necessarily in¬ 
volves the salvation of all men,’* 

** Yet, it it should prove to be the case that, in a single instance or two, a 
limitation of purpose to save is dented, Dr. M. knows, or should know, that, by 
the ^reat body of * universal atonemenlists,' as he somewhat sneeringly calls them, 
this important sentiment is most steadfhstly maintained. It will be sufficient to 
quote two writers on this side of the question. ' Those passages which speak of 
Christ as dying for the church, for the sheept and to*save his people from their 
sins, may surely be considered as having an interpretation sufficiently appropriate, 
when they are understood as intimating God*8 peculiar purpose in regard to his 
elect, —the purpose, namely, of giving actual saving efficiency in their case to tlie 
great general remedy, by a special application of it to their souls, in fulfilment of 
a sovereign determination formed in the counsels of eternity.' Wardlaw's Essays 
on Assurance and Pardon, pp. 292, 293. 

** * The second thing to be proved, in reference to the atonement, la, tliat 
Jehovah, as a Sovereign, having a right to dispense his favours as he pleases, 
did not determine to exert that innuence which would render the remedy 
effectual to salvation save in the case of the elect,^ * If his purpose had 
been to bring all, by effectual and gracious intluente, to the enjoyment of salva¬ 
tion, on the ground of that infinite atonement which was required as a necessary 
basis for the unlimited invitations of tlie gospel, what could liave frustrated bis 
iiiteution P His counsel must stand, and he will do all his pleasure.* Payne’s 
Lectures on Sovereignty, &c. pp«222, 223, 2d edition. 

** Now, as this is the case, * why, 1 ask, did Dr. Marshall think it necessary to 
go into so elaborate an argument to prove yie existence of a limited purpose to 
save—], e, to prove what not one in a hundred of those ’ universal atonementists,' 
with whom he most unnecessarily places himself in conflict—as will mure fully 
appear hereafter—never thought of deny^pg ? Why does he thus attempt to 
injure, not to say insult, them by attributing to them opinions which tliey disclaim 
as truly and earnestly as he does himselfP Why especially, 1 ask, and witJt 
somewhat of indignant feeling, I confess, Why dues he say,— how could he ven- 
Tuas to say, * If there be a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence, to the ad- 
vocBtes of ** universal atonement,” (Dr. Marshall himself being of the number, for * 
he declares that an atonement, askd an equal atonement, was made for all,) * it is 
the doctrine of election ? Tliat doctrine lies at the very threshold of the question, 
and, in order to get rid of it, as we shall afterwards see, they exert Uieuiselves to 
the utmost, resorting to a variety of ingenious shifts.’ Do Div. Wardlaw, Jen* 
kyns, Payne, &c. deny tlie doctriqie of election ? ](/id he not know that two of 
these gentlemen, if not all, have supported the doctrine,—one at great length, in 
tlieir publications P Where is the truth, the common honesty even, of daMring 
that tlie doctrine of election is a stone of stumbling to them ? If Dr. MarshaU 
ean believe the doctrine of unlimited atonement (at I Jigalu assert that be 
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and in the same sense with at least t\Vo ot* these centlemchi*) without surrendering^* 
the doctrine of election, why should Drs, Wardlaw, &c. &c., be unable to do the 
name? Is Dr. Marshall really ignorant that the doctrine of election is vital to 
their system 3—that, &» they maintain that special gracious influence renders the 
atonement the means of salvation, they cannot but maintain, and actually do 
mriintain, that a special purpose to exert that influence must have existed ? Why 
does Dr, Marshall thus bring false witness against his brethren ? 1 shall not 

allow him to escape this censure b^ alleging that he did* not, in the obnoxious 
passage quoted, refer to these brethren; because, at the close of his liook, he 
actually mentions one of them. Dr. Payne, as belonging to the ‘ Universal Atone, 
mentlstsforgetting most amusingly that he himself constitutes one of the num¬ 
ber. *’-Pp. 9-.ll. 

In identifying the nature of the atonement with its design, our 
author says 

“The point of the reasoning is this. There did not exist a universal intention 
to save, therefore a universal atonement was not made. To die for an individual 
means to die with a design to save him; the Savi6ur, consequently, died for iiono 
whom he did not design to save#- In short, not only does Dr. Marshall argue 
that a limited purpose proves a limited atonement, but he seems to identify them, 
or, at all events, to represent intention io save as essentiuMto atonement, as enter¬ 
ing into, and constituting a part of, its very essence. * The Saviour’s dying for 
a man,* signifies his * dying with an intention to save liim L e. intention to save, 
partially aUleast, constitutes atonement, and is, of course, essential to it. Here, 
then, if I have not misconceived Dr. Marsiiall, I join issue with him. I main¬ 
tain, generally, that a distinction exists between an act, and its intention. God 
created the world to show forth his glory^ but the act of creation was one tiling,^ 
and the design of that act another. Christ made atonement, to lay a foundation 
for a great system of morel government.—to open the door of mercy to all men, 
—to furnish an honourable and safe ground on which pardon might be imparted 
to all men, on their repentance and faith; and again, to bring many sons to glory. 
These, among others, were no doubt objects sought to be accomplished by tiie 
atonement. Tiie Saviour intended to secure them, and, therefore, tliey will be 
secured. But, in this case, as in the former, the atonement was one thing, the 
intention another. The purpose to save the Church by His death no doubt ac- 
companied tiie atonement, in consequence of the eternal election of its memlxM’s 
to life everlasting; but it was something extraneous to the atonement. It was 
an adjunct merely,—nut constituting its essence or nature. It was not necessary 
to the validity of the atonement. It did not give it sufficiency, but it secured its 
efficiency. It belonged, as oub old Divines used to say, to the application of n*- 
demption, not to its impctratio7iy being designed not to render the atonement a 
safe rock of confidence for the guilty, but to bring certain individuals to rest 
upon it.'*—Pp. 12, 13. 

We cannot resist giving the following— 

“ Dr. Marshall has most adroitly applied to atonement, in connexion with in¬ 
tention and promise, what has been said of atonement abstractly considered; and 
thus has, in appearance, obtained a triumph over certain of his opponents,—though 
even this seeming triumph is built upon his neglect tt) exercise his powers of ana-. 
lysis. I Sust not overlook one charge, not only unjust, but absolutely false, 
brought by him against the advocates of universal atonement. In their concep¬ 
tion, Tie says, * There was no connection between His death and the salvation of 
any one; no fixed inseparable connexion, arising either from the nature of the 
death itself' {that wc do say) ^*or from the purpose of the Father who sent him, 
or from his own purpose." That we Congregationalists do not say. I <1oubt 
whether any of those, in his own denomination, whom Dr. Marshall, not very 
courteously, designates ‘ weak aiul foolish men, wise in their own conceit/ have 
said or thought it. We admit that tliere existed a purpose, on the part of ttie 
Father and the Sun, to save the Ctiurch; and titat, as the consequence, or by 
medium, of this purpose, thr death of Christ tis inseparably connected witli the 
salvation of tlie Church. But denying, as we do, that this purpose constituted 
the atonement, or any port of it, we do not admit that the death of our Lord, or 

' i speak thus, because Dr. Jenkyns’ work is not, present, in'my possession. 
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the afonenient of separate froui the nrcompnnying purpose, wcmTd have 

been certainly followed by the salvation of any. Dr. ATars^nll, indeed, says that 
in the DEATH of Chri<it there was a purpose of salvation. Tlie words must Jiave 
escaped at an luijvuarded moment from Iiis pen, since they are, 1 do not say, erro¬ 
neous, but unmeaning. Tiie purpose was in the mind oi the Father, and of the 
Son; it could not be inUhe death of the latter. Dr, M. intended. I presume, to 
say that, wlien Christ laid down His life, he purposed to save the Church. This 
is no doubt true, and the result is the salvation of the Church; but tliat Hows 
not from His death merely, but from His purpose to save, giving, by the gracious 
iiidiience of the Holy Spirit, actual efficiency to an atonement possessed in itself 
of infinite sufliciency. Dr. ^larshall seems, however, unable to separate the 
death or the atonement of Christ, and its purpose, flense the extraorduiary 
statement that there was in the death of Christ a purpose of salvation. To die 
for an individual is, in his view, to die to save him {irom which it follows, that 
there can he no atonement where there is no intention to save) To thin neglect 
of analysis I ascribe Ins assertuma, to which I formerly referred, that the death 
of (’hrist was the redemption of his people,—that it was effected when He ex- 
piicil on the cross; /. e. as 1 understand liim, at least, to mean that there was an 
insepanihle connexion between His death, and their salvation. I trace these 
assertions to this cause, since, if purpose to save be an ingredient of atonement, 
they are true; if not, false. I see no other ground than this neglect of analysis 
for the hurst of indignation to which he gives vent against an exprpsRiou of 
Dr. Wardhiw’s. ^ The atonement,’ says Dr. W., ‘ lelt the Divine Being atf 
liberty to pardon whom He would.’ ‘Away with me expression "lett at 
liberty,” ’ retorts Dr. Marshall. * I do not like such an expression in con¬ 
nexion with the name of the Divine Being.’ Perhaps not, I rejoin; and yet 
it may be not only perf(»ctly unexceptionable, but pcrfecUy proper. Dr. Ward- 
law obviously means that, ns the atonement did not proceed on commercial 
principles^on the principle of a stipulated exact equivalent for the sufferings 
of IJis people in the person of the Mediator—it could not, as a commercial 
satisfaction would have done, lay an obligation upon God to show mercy to 
any: ‘it left the Divine Being at perfect liberty to pardon whom he would.’ 
This opinion, as the reader will observe, is in perfect harmony with the state* 
meiits of the immediately preceding pages. And it is, in my view, a most im¬ 
portant principle. If the ntonement had imposed upon the Divine Being an 
obligation—separate from His own promise, be it remembered—to save tl»e 
church, there could manifestly have been no exercise of grace in their salvation. 
Tlie death of Christ, apart from all covenant engagements—which, as we have 
seen, have no atoning virtue.—opened an honourable Channel for the exercise of 
the mercy of God to the htunan family; it permitted Him to pardon a/4lbut it 
bound Mini to pardon none. It ensured, indeed, the salvation of the church, yet 
not of itself alone, but by something extraneous to it. The atonement, as we 
have said, rendered the saivaiiou of the church possible, —iit^entioii to save tlie 
churcli fxrtain. 


** Surprising as it may appear, sucfi arg thewery opinions,—as we find from a 
passage from Fuller, quoted by him with approbation—held by Dr. Marshall 
himself. Having proved, ns 1 think satisfactorily, that the sufferings of Christ 
had respect not to commutative justice, iior dj%trlbutive justice, but to pu|||fc jus¬ 
tice, the writer thus proceeds : ‘ If the sufferings of Christ had respect to public 
justice only, as the above statement supposes, then nothing can with certainty he 
inferred from thence as to the number that shall be finally saved. The salvation 
of the elect is secured, and their condemnation rendered impossible BY other con- 
siDEUATioNB; but if the Scriptures had given us no further light on this subject 
than what we derive from the suffermgs of Christ, whether we consider tJiem for 
a part or for all mankind, we should have been wholly in the dark as to the final 
issue of these sufferings,’ p. 8U. 

“ The words, marked by Italic characters, are those to which the attention of 
the reader is especially called. Nothing cau be inferred from the sufferings of 
Christ as to tlie number ttiat shall be finally saved. The salvation of the elect 
is secured by other considerations; i. e. by covenant engagements, for which I 
see no necessity on Dr. Marshall's system. How could that gentleman be so 
inamtious as to print this memo^ile passage ? Had he furgotlen all the pre- 
vious^art of his bf>ok which vUially affinns tlist the salvation of the church 
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was secured by the death of Christ apart from other considerations ? Here we 
have Dr. Marshall in conflict with Andrew Fuller—his ' Magnus Apollo/ and 
deservedly‘so in thedlo^y ; or rather Dr. Marshall in conflict with Dr. Marshall, 
uttefiiiff sentiments, in different parts of his book, as totally opposite to each other 
as our antipodes are to us!"—Pp. 2 fl- 7 - 2 B. 

• 

The value of these extraAs will be a sufficient apology for their 
length. Tliey will, we doubt not, induce our readers at once to pro¬ 
cure the pamphlet for themselves, and they cannot at the present 
juncture do a greater service to the cause ef evangelical truth than 
by widely circulating it among their friends. Oh, that the time may 
speedily come when tlie children of Zion shall see eye to eye, and the 
agitated waters of strife shall sink into a calm, and reflect upon their 
peaceful bosom the beauties of the Iand,of light and love and joy! 


Lamentations in Hamah Hushed^ or the Consolations which the Gospel 
affords to Bereaved Parents, By D. K. Shoebotham. Dundee: 
Ibmo. pp. 147, Glasgow: J. MacLehose. 1843. 

We have much pleasure in introducing this little work to the notice 
of our readers. is founded, as the title intimates, on Jeremiah 
xxxi. 15—17, and is designed for the comfort of Christian parents 
under the loss of their children. The immediate occasion of its pub¬ 
lication, the author informs us, was the distress experienced in his 
own family. “ During the space of four brief years, (he observes in 
the preface,) he has had five times to follow the remains of departed 
children to the silent grave. Two out of the five were liis eldest 
sons—two dearly beloved and most promising boys, who died about 
twelve months from each other—each in the tenth year of his age." 
He is therefore well qualified to write on such a theme, and shows 
his ability to “comfort others,” who may be in similar circum¬ 
stances, “ with the consolations wherewith lie himself has been com¬ 
forted of God.” After a brief but comprehensive summary of the 
contents of the original prophecy, as contained in this and the pre¬ 
ceding chapter, and showing its obvious reference to gospel tmes 
and to new covenant blessings, he vindicates the application of the 
verses immediately under review to the death of infants, not only 
by tl# authority of the Evangelist Matthew, who applies them to 
the slaughter of the infants of Bethlehem, but by a reference to tlie 
language of the prediction itself. In the preceding context he shows 
that there is a distinct allusion to the future conversion and restora¬ 
tion of the people of Israel, whom the Lord is represented as gather¬ 
ing and keeping, as a shepherd dbth his flock:” yet amidst the 
general rejoicing thence arising, Rachel is introduced, by a bold figure, 
as rising from her grave in Ramah, and looking eagerly round 
among the assemblei groups, with a view to discover her lost chil¬ 
dren. Failing to recognise them, she abandons herself to grief, and 
is comforted by the assurance that her children shall come again out 
of the land of the enemy. According to this view, the author con¬ 
ceives that the full meaning of the prophet’s language cam ot be 
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understood, “ except by considering it in connection with the dor- 
trine of the resurrection and a future state.” ***it is thp final re¬ 
storation of Israel (he observes) under the gospel dispensation wjiich 
the prophet predicts; but that something more is implied is evident, 
because Rachel misses her children from this restoration, and be¬ 
moans their absence.” After this general exposition, the author 
proceeds to notice the nature of the parental relation, under which 
he illustrates the wisdom and goodness of God as displayed in this 
connection, and its vast»importance (when rightly regulated) to the 
well-being of society, as well as to the prosperitj and perpetuity of 
the church. Our attention is next directed to the interruption of 
the parental relation by death ; and to the Anguish thus occasioned 
in the breasts of bereaved^ parents. Under this head, the author 
successfully combats the opinion of certain philosophizing sceptics, 
that death is an original law of our nature, to which all organized 
bodies must necessarily submit; by showing that it is quite within 
the compass of Omnipotence to have formed a race of beings free 
from suftering and death. The volume of revelation assures us 
that this was the original constitution of the human species, and 
assigns the only satisfactory cause of their present degradation in 
the fall of our first progenitor. The third section is devoted to the 
consideration of “ the discoveries which revelation imparts, cal¬ 
culated and designed to mitigate the sorrows produced by the inter¬ 
ruption of the parental relation.” Here the author happily contrasts 
the poor topics of consolation to which the people of the world have 
recourse, under such calamities, with the exceeding great and pre¬ 
cious promises” addressed to believers, and recorded in the word of 
truth ; and particularly adverts to the arguments for the salvation 
of children, suggested by the passage which forms the ground-work 
of this treatise. This portion of the work is enriched with very ap¬ 
posite quotations from various authors, both ancient and modern, 
and allusion is made to various processes in nature, as affording 
striking analogies^ if not direct proofs^ of the doctrine of the resur¬ 
rection. In a supplementary section the author illustrates the opin¬ 
ion he had formerly expressed as to the unsatisfactofy nature of those 
topics of consolation which mere philosophy, apart from revelation, 
suggests, by a reference to the correspofidence between the celebrated 
orator and philosopher of Rome, Marcus Tullius Cicero, and his 
friend and cotemporary Servius Sulpicius: he then refers^o the 
domestic losses he himself had been called to sustain, and concludes 
witli a brief but affecting sketch of the life and character of his two 
eldest sons, which we would gladly have transferred to our pages, did 
our limits permit. 

The work displays great power of language and felicity of illustra¬ 
tion, and will form a valuable supplement to the more elaborate work 
of Dr; Russell on the same subject. It could have been written only 
by one who has passed throug)i the afflictive* scenes he so feelingly 
and eloquently describes; we would especially commend it to the at¬ 
tention of our youthful readers; and we know.not a more suitable 
and valuable treatise, to put into the hands of that frequent class of 
moq^ners, for whose special benefit it is designed. 
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A. Word about Infant Baptism. Glasgow: James MacLehose> pp. VZ. 

A BRIEF tract on the much ngitatad question of Infant Baptism has long been a 
desideratum; and it is with no ordinary satisfaction that we introduce that now 
before us to the notice of our readers. After a short defence of inferential rea¬ 
soning, the author goes on to prove, 1. That the church of God, though it Itns 
subsisted under various forms of administration. lia% been substantially the same 
sinccsits original institution; and,2. That so farfrom there being any trace in the 
New Testament of the connection between parents and their infant children be¬ 
ing abolished, there are evident traces of its being continued. Under these heads, 
the different parts of scripture bearing on the subject are lucidly explained, in a 
plain business-like style, so as to be level to the comprehension of all. A sue- 
cinct account is next given of the historical argument in which quotations are 
made from various ancient writers teiuiing to show that infant baptism, instead of 
being a ^'modern innovation/* was universally practised in the churches very 
shortly after the time of tlie apostles, and continued to be so for centuries, with¬ 
out the propriety of it being called in question. In the Appendix, a few common 
objections to infant baptism are shortly answered. Our readers will thus Und, 
within tho compass of twelve pages, a condensed summary of many more extend^ 
ed volumes; and as it well deserves,so we trust it will secure, a wide circulation. 


Geneva and Orford: A Discourse delivered at the opening meeting of the 
Theological School of Geneva, October 3d, 1342. By J. H. Merle D*Au- 
bigne, President, autltor of the * History of tlie Great Reformation,’ &c. 
London: Dalton, 1343. 

The eye of this distinguished historian has been turned to Oxford; there it has 
been rivetted; and in this discourse vre have the views he has l)een led to form re- 
garding that pestilential heresy, Puscyism. Those who have read his enchanting 
work on the Reformation, will be glad to peruse this Discourse, in which he breathes 
throughout the spirit of a “ Man of God,” in deep and solemn earnestness. 
With his mind filled with the disastrous desolations of Popery in other days, 
he laments its revival in the Church of England. In the following energetic 
manner emptmticaliy enunciates the consequences of its spread 

“ If they put the church above Christianity, form above life, they shall infal¬ 
libly reap that which they have sown; they sliall soon have for a church an as¬ 
sembly of skeletons, brilliantly clothed, perliaps; but icy, motionless, and resem¬ 
bling a pale legion ef the dead. If Puseyism advance in the English ciiurcli, 
in a few years the sources of her life will be dried. The feverish excitement 
which the malady at first produced, will soon give place to languor, the blood 
will congeal, the muscles will freese, and that church sliall soon no more 
than a dead body, upon which the eagles shall come from all quarters to feed. 
Do notflit us value the bark more than the sap, the body above the soul, form 
above life, the visible church above the invisible, the priest above the Holy 
Spirit. Let us hate all spirit of sect, ecclesiastical, imtioiial, or dissenting; but 
let us love Jesus Christ in every §ect, ecclesiastical, national, or dissenting.*' 


The Atonement of Christ the Hope of his People* By the Rev. William K. 
Tweedie, Minister of Tolbooth parish, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: Johnstone. 
1843. Pp. 114. 

• * 

This volume contains, in a slightly modified form. Discourses delivered by the 
author to the people of his charge, and published at the request of his elders. He 
di^usses, 1. The necessity and nature of an atonement The character of 
I'Him who offered the atonement;*3. Consequences of it;—4. Who arc p^rtak- 
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ers of tlie benefits of the atonement;—>5. How the difficulties connected witfi 
this subject may be practically surmounted. The doctrine of a limited atone¬ 
ment is advocated strong-iy. and the difficulties connected with a universal invi¬ 
tation to rest on a limited atonement are met by saying, God's invitations, and 
• not his secret purpose, form onr warrant to rest on Christ, and plead his fifiished 
work.” This is quite true in itself, but it does not at all meet the difficulty. 
The question is nut to the warrant a sinner has for resting on Christ, but as 
to wiitU it is ill the atonement upon wtilcli lie 'si to rest. Our author had previously 
attempted to prove that Christ had only made atonement for some: he has not 
explained how those for whom none has been made, can ** plead his finished 
work nor do we well see how he could do tins. It is matter of thankfulness 
that many, like the author, «vlio theoretically maintain a limited atonement, prac¬ 
tically proclaim a universal one, and adopt such language as this, Ttie way into 
the holiest is open only by the blood of Jesus; but the itvitations to enter are 
cntliolic and free, and on these invitations we are to act.” Resting on Christ, 
we are safe amid the crash and upbreak of tlie globef If we are not lound resting 
tiiere, tliis will at last be discovered to be the reason,—not God’s secret purpose, 
whicii we dt> not, cannot know,—but ‘ Ye would not come to me that ye might 
have life.’ ” 


The P/iincifde of Free Inquiry and Private Judgment, and its ^>ecial Importance 
in the Present Times, By Robert S. Caiullish, D. D. Hdinburgti: Jotui- 
slone. 1843. • 

This Sermon was preached by <lesire of the Edinburgh University Missionary 
Association, and lias been published at their request. If, recently, we have had 
occasion to diftVr from tlie opinions of Dr. Candlish, we rejoice in having an op- 
purtuiilty, which we cordially embrace, of not simply comciding with, but warmly 
recommending, tlie views in this sermon to public attention. The audience be¬ 
fore whom it was originally delivered, could well appreciate its merits; nor will 
they fail to be discovered by many more young men, who now may have the 
privilege of reading it. There is no attempt at tinsel and finery. The preacher 
is in earnest, and makes us feel it. These are sifting limes,—times when mind 
is aroused, and ever on tlie wing,—times when the young Christian must be able 
to give a reason of tlie hope that is in him,—and times when, in the language 
of tlie text, he iimst provtuall things, and hold fast that which is good.” We 
would press on the pious young men the propriety of studying this sermon: they 
need iidl fear failing asleep ^ile so engaged. It is of too stirring a character, 
and partakes too mncli of Uie noble mien of a right-minded man, to be perused 
without inspiring feelings of respect for its author, and admiration at the manner 
in which he addresses the youth of our metropulituii college. 


The Voice of Christ to the Churches Considered, in a course of Twenty-one Lee- 
lures. Expository and Practical, on the 2d and 3d Chapters of the hook of the 
Iteoelaiions. By Ebenezer Miller, M. A., of the Universities of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, Loudon: Jackson and Walford. 1842. 

Thutbe Lectures were originally delivered to the Church, of which the author is. 
pastor, in Rotterdam; but feeling that his spiiere of labour was circumscribed 
within inucii nan'ower limits than what fails to the lot of many of his brethren in 
the ministry, he, in the Preface, expresses the liope, ** that he is not guilty of 
presumption in desiring to extend ^is usefulness through the medium of the press.” 
He further says, ** In offering these lectures to the public, the writer's object is 
not to draw attention to himself, but to his subject,—not to seek the applause of 
men, but the approbation of God, and the spiritual edification of his people. 
Provided that object can be attained, he is little solicitous what critics or review¬ 
ers may have to say of Ins labour^, whether they mfiy see fit to approve or con¬ 
demn.” Our opinion is thus treated with but little respect, and perhaps silence 
would have best become us; yet, as the volume has Wen forwarded to us for 
review, it might be uncourteous to lay it aside unnoticed. From its perusal we 
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have not received much “ spiritual edificatioti," nor do we anticipate that any of 
our renders will fare better than ourselves. It is full of emphatic eimiiciatiuiis of 
moral common places; and the only new idea we have met with is to be found at 
page 119, vthere. in describing Uie crown of life, the author remarks—** Its 
u'tigh\ will be such, timt only a spiritual being, purified from all iniquity, could 
sustain it’'! ! 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 

AN APPEAL ON BEHALF OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
RECENTLY FORMED IN BRIDGETON, GLASGOW. 

To an inhabitant of Gfhsgow it is unnecessary to describe tlie place above named; 
but as this appeal is made to tlie religious public gencraily, it is necessary to 
say that it constitutes a v^ry large suburb of Glasgow; containing, together 
with Calton, another large suburb immediately contiguous, about 40,000 iiilmbi- 
taiits. This population consists chiefly of the fndustrious classes, and while in 
common with otiiers of our felloW-countrymen a thick cloud overshadows their 
temporal prospects, they are still more destitute as regards their spiritual and 
eternal interests. It has been calculated that wiiliin uieir limits there is only 
accommodation lor 5,000 iiiaividuals in the clturches and chapels of all denomi¬ 
nations ; and although many attend public worship beyond these limits, still a 
very largfe number, probably not fewer than 10,000, never hear the gospel 
preached. 

About two years ago the attention of^the students, attending the Glasgow 
rheological Academy, was attracted to the district; they nuited a school¬ 
room for the public services of religion, and means were adopted to make this 
known in the neighbourhood. The meetings, whicii at first had been well 
attended, greatly fell off, ami lor a short time they seemed to labour in vniii; 
blit by the practice of out*DOOU pueaching, which hys been greatly blessed, 
and by a tew of the brethren connected with the difl'erent Congregational 
churches in Glasgow giving their .countenance and assistance to Uie work,— 
by visiting the people in their houses, and by inviting them from the public 
streets to attend the preaching of the gospel, they speedily realissed the fulfilment 
of the promise, “ in due season we shall reap if we faint not.” The brethren 
tlius engaged found many of the people of that clafli who had seen better days, 
but being reduced in tlieir circumstances, and having insufficient clothing, had 
long deserted the liouse of God, but wlio were glad to know that any 4lred for 
their souls. It is believed tliat such eflbrts as tliese reach a purtiun of tlie com¬ 
munity beyond tlie influence of ordinary ministerial labours—that they are indeed 
the only means of extending tiie blessings of tlie gospel to iiimdreds of our fel- 
low-citizens. 

About a year ago a committee of twenty, selected from the members of the 
Congregational churches in Glasgow, was named to superintend the interests of 
the station, and by the means abovg stated, they are liappy to say, a regular con¬ 
gregation of two hundred has been the result. The brotlier who has mainly 
conducted the public services of late, and who has conversed with the people, as¬ 
sures the committee, that not fewer than forty cases of hopeful conversion have 
come to fiis knowledge. ^ 

» Many of those wlio had been savingly impressed by means of the services at 
the station, had frequently expressed a desire that a churcli should be formed 
among them on Congregational principles, and the cuiuinittee have pleasure in 
announcing that their wishes have been gratified, and that, enjoying tlie counte¬ 
nance of tile four cfiurches of the same order in Glasgow, the church was 
formed on Lord's day, the ISUi Jan., 1843,—The Rev. Thomas TuJlar having 
preached and presided on the occasion. 

It has been long thought by the committee, that exertions ought to be made 
to build a small and plain chapel, ns the room in which the church now meets, 
the only one obtainable in ‘the locidity, is in V very unfavourable situation, has a 
very unpleasant entrance, and is on the third floor. Tfte committee have resolved 
to CONTEACT NO DEBT, but at the request of the infant church, to appeal to their 
brethren in Christ, to put them in possession of the means for carrying this very 
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dMireble object into effect! They have asceAained that the sum of £500, or at 
roost £600, will be quite sufficient fur their purpose, and they trust their appeal 
will be responded to with such seal and alacrity as the interests of the church 
requires. • . * 

• Subscriptions will be must thankfully received by the treasurer, Mr, Robert 
Simpson, No. 50, Candleriggs, Glasgow. 

BaBLANAEK, February lOth, 1843. 

If the higlily promising station, of which the history and circumstances are de¬ 
tailed in the preceding statement, and the interests of the infant church now 
funned in it, are to be maintained at all, the proposal for the erection of a place 
of worship must be carried ir^o effect. Of this, no person who has been in the 
present place of meeting,—(which is just as uninviting and undesirable can 
well be imagined, the very resolution to occupy it for preaching, giving proof, 
in itself, of the zeal of ifkose, who had taken up the cause, for the good of 
souls,)—can entertain a moment’s doubt. And wtuft Christian, who reads the 
preceding statement, can fail to deprecate the idea of the cause going down? 
Tiie committee are right in determining against debt; and 1 trust their Chris- 
tian brethren will cheerfully meet their wisiiea^ and enable them to keep so 
good a resolution. 

* . > Ralph Wardlaw. 

We most heartily unite in the above recommendation on the grounds therein spe¬ 
cified. » 

Thomas Pullar. 

Glasgow, \3(h February^ 1843. David Russell. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

CHINA. 

In presenting our readers with an abstract of the proceedings of a public meet¬ 
ing, held in Exeter-hall on^ucsday evening, the 17th ult., to adopt measures 
for strengthening and extenBig the Society’s Chinese Missions, we are happy 
in being able to state, that the special contributions towards this object already 
exceed £3,000. We would beg the particular attention to the speech of the 
Hon. and R. B. W. Noel, which produced a powerful effect when delivered, 
and is equally calculated to do so when read in private. 

The Rev. Dr. Leifchild said. The resolution which I have been requested 
to move is the following:— 

-** That this meeting, consisting 5f the members and friends of the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society, most cordially unites with the Directors of that Institution, in 
thaiiksgivingto God for the termination of wfal between China and Great Brif^n, 
and for the greatly enlarged facilities, secured by the treaty of peace, for the intro¬ 
duction into that vast empire of the multiplied and invaluable blessings of Chris¬ 
tianity.” 

No man, 1 think, can blame the Directors for promptitude in this matter. If 
they had waited to see what might be the issue of our access to those ports, 
before they called us together, they might have been chargeable with inattention 
to the objects of the Institution, and to the credit of the Institution itself 

This Society has for many years been seeking the salvation of the inhabi¬ 
tants of China, at a vast expenditure of toil and exertion. Her devoted Mis¬ 
sionaries formerly engaged in this service acquired the difficult and complicated 
language of the country; they laboured to instruct the inhabitants on the coasts, 
and submitted to the must painful privations, and the most humiliating and de¬ 
grading customs, for that purpose.^ In that work tb^y perilled their lives, and 
it may justly be inscribed on their tombs, that they were martyrs for the wel¬ 
fare of China. Through them, the Society has ^ven to the natives of that em¬ 
pire a translation of the Scriptures into their own written and universally un- 
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derstood language. For years \i has been storing “up the seed of evangelical 
truth for that soil, whenever it should be ready to receive it; and now that 
the fields seem to be opening, and labourers are invited to enter arid sow that 

seed,_not. have provided for the emergency by having qualified men at 

their posts for the purpose, would be to insult the memory of departed Mis¬ 
sionaries, and to repudiate the efforts of the Society in former days. 

But it shall not be so; the dying wishes, and prayers, and toils of our be¬ 
loved missionary brethren shall, so far as we arc concerned, be fulfilled. Milne, 
and Morrison, and their coadjutors, shall not have to say that tht-y laboured, 
and we refused to enter into tbeir labours. When I consider the period of 
time to which we have come, the prophecies in Scripture that tell us that, in 
the last ages, the whole world shall sec the salvation of God, I cannot but en¬ 
tertain the most sanguine expectation of the auspicious results of this hopeful 
beginning. Let ChrUtianity once get fairly to China, and who con doubt of its 
advancement and tprumph? What system has ever been fairly tried with it, 
and found to be able to -^tand against it? Well do I remember the time when 
We were told of the Impossibility of making any impression in its favour on the 
minds of the inhabitants of the vast conline^.t of India; when w’e were told 
of the unchangeableness of cqste, and their deep-rooted veneration for anti¬ 
quity; and when our humble Missionaries were laughed to scorn for attempt¬ 
ing to improve the polished Hindop. But caste has*given way; Christianity 
is displacing Hindooism; idolatry is there on the wane, and would have been 
much more so, but for the patronage inconsistently bestowed upon that system 
by our own countrymen in office there, and the representatives of the Govern¬ 
ment in *this land. 

But when Christianity once gets into China, and the inhabitants of that em¬ 
pire are able to compare the statutes of Confucius and lJuddliii, and all the 
puerilities mixed with them, with the Christian Scriptures universally diffused 
in their own language, and eagerly perused by that inquisitive and reading peo¬ 
ple, think you not thaf the objects of tbeir idolatrous worship will soon begin 
to totter, and tumble, and fall, and be entombed in the very soil out of which 
they arose ? When they shall come to see the superiority of our knowledge 
and civilization; to see how we have carried their arts and inventions to a 
pitch of refinement as far above that in which they have sullered them to re¬ 
main, as their first discovery was beyond the ignorance of former ages ; when 
they shall receive benefits of this kind from our countrymen residing among 
them, can you doubt that their puerile conceits w^crumble and vanish ? When 
our women go to them—the glory of our land ar^the charm of every circle— 
whose superiority is acknowledged in every country under heaven,—when our 
women, who have hitherto been so rigorously excluded even from their out- 
ports, shall mingle with then) in the persons of the wives of Missionaries, or the 
consorts of nobles and illustrious visitors to the palace, how will the female por¬ 
tion of the Chinese population rise in every thing graceful and dignified by such 
an association! The Chinese ladies, in a very few years, will be copying the 
manners of English^women ; they will be delivered from their present awful .si- 
tuation, and no longer go tumbling about with maimed and stunted feet, but will 
verify the imagery of the poet— 

, u Grace is in all her steps, 

Heaven hi her eye, 

Jn every gesture dignity and love.” 

How wondrous are the ways of Providence, how mysterious to our apprehen¬ 
sion, that this little nation—this handful of people—should be the means of saving, 
by ber civil, moral, intellectual, and spiritual condition, the teeming and swarm- 
ing population of the globe 1 If this be not to accomplish great ends by small 
means, what is ? If this be not to show tha^ the excellency of the power is not 
of man, but of God, what can show it ? It was from the East that wc first re¬ 
ceived the light of the Christian religion, to the knowledge and influence of 
which we arc indebted for all our elevation and refinement; and though we have 
suffered the light sometimes to be clouded, and its beams almost to be extin¬ 
guished, yet God has been*plca8ed to raise u‘f> from time to time a body of men, 
to roll away the gathering darkness, and to make the Sun of Truth shine out 
{ifresh, BO as to reflect the beams back to the East from whence they came. We 
boast of a pure faith ; we talk of being in possession of the truth of God; but 
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we are outdone as Protestants 1>y the zeal of^ Catholics to spread over the world 
their peculiar opinions. A.nd shall vve still be outdone ?—outdone in our zeal in 
all the various classes into which we are divided ? 1 trust that there is not a 

tongiKf but will be ready to give a faithful echo to the notie, and ** God for- 
, bid 1 '* I hope we shall make this a very serious matter, I pray that my con¬ 
cern for China may not evaporate with this meeting—that my zeal for the spread 
of the Gospel there may not depart with my speech. 1 wish to devote my few 
remaining energies to'the bold and faithful maintenance of the truth as it is in 
Christ, /(terc, and the spreading of it abroad as far as ever my means, and power, 
and inllueiice may extend. We are called, as ministers of the Gospel, to sustain 
an arduous post; and there are some upon this platform on whom this particu* 
iarly devolves—who demaii^ our sympathy, and elicit our prayers to God, that 
he may continue to make them faithful, bold, and very courageous. But let our 
beloved Missionaries remember us in their prayers- Th'iy ask us to pray for 
them, and never can we forget them* Let them in their distant parts of the 
world remembor those of us who are left at borne t^ sustain the post in which 
God has placed us. Tills dear lionoured man (pointing to Mr. Moffat) who is 
about to sail so very sooui probdbly never to sec our faces again, shall carry with 
him our prayers. Yes, Moffat, you carry with** you, be assured, the prayers of 
the people of God in this land ; but 1 ask you, when you are sitting under some 
lonely tree, or by the side of some coolm;^ fountain or spring in Afric’s burning 
land, to remember us in your prayers. It will not be long—it cannot be long— 
before we meet again ; and I trust we shall meet where we are not only to re- 
ceivc our crowns, but to cast them at the feet of Him on whose head are many 
crowns, and who alone is worthy, 

W. A. ITankey, Es(|., then rose, and after a few prefatory remarks, proposed 
the following resolution :— 

“ That this meeting, ascribing all the glory to Him to whom alone it is due, 
reviews the various preparatory labours of the Londoit Missionary Society, on 
behalf of China, through a period of nearly forty years, with sincere satisfaction, 
and devoutly rejoices that the Society is now blessed with a goodly band of faith¬ 
ful Missionaries, who, by diligent and persevering study, are prepared to make 
known to the ('hinese, in their own tongue, the wondertul works of God.” 

The Rev. A. F. Lachoix, of the Bengal Mission, ii> seconding the resolution, 
said,—There are, from time to time, events happening in the world which have 
a mighty iiiHuenee for good or for evil upon vast portions of the human race. 
One of those events was Uie discovery of America. It brought into contact 
with Europeans many natio^ till then unknown, and even undreamed of. But, 
oh! how baneful and calamitous was tbe influence which, through the cupidity, 
superstitious bigotry, and cruelty of the discovei;ers, this event exercised on 
the newly discovered races! Within the last few months an event even more 
inonientous than the discovery of America has taken place. An empire contain¬ 
ing full one-third of the whole population of the globe has been brought into 
what is likely to be an extensive and permanent contact with Britain ; and the 
influence which the latter must necessarily exercise uponth^ former, will, indeed, 
be a powerful one. Oh, may it be as beneficial as it will be powerful 1 Yes, 
the success of British arms in China, and itS result in opening that vast empire 
to British influence, is an event of incalculable importance. The opening of 
China truly is a voice of the Lord, calling upon his people to rise and be doing. 
Does not this event plainly show that he himself is now at work upon tbe earth ; 
and dues he not clearly intimate thereby^ that the time so long wished for, so^ 
long prayed for, is now come, when all nations shall bear the sound of the Gospel, 
preparatory to their being formed into that glorious kingdom which shall include 
all the tongues and all the kindreds of the earth ? Is this, then, a time for iuke- 
wannness and inactivity, when the Lord himself has set his hand to the work? 
Should not all his servants, under ^uch circumstances, feel most anxious to be co- 
workers with God in the noble enterprise of making known the Gospel of truth 
to the millions to whom access has now been opened ? Oh, let them do it with 
all their might, and with the full confidence that He who rules supreme in hea¬ 
ven and upon earth will uphold t^ein, and will be with them I “Have 1 not 
eomipiinrfed thee, saith the Lord ? JJe strong, therefore, and of good courage, 
for thy Jiord thy God is with thee; be strong, and let not thy hands be weak, 
for thy wo^k shall be rewarded.” 
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Let me touch also upon the claims of China. It contains 3d0 millions of your 
fellow-men, whom you are commanded to love as yourselves. If, as has often 
been observed, (^nor can it be too frequently repeated,) the value of one immor¬ 
tal soul far transcends that of the whole material world, of what immense value 
must hundreds of millions of souls be I And as it is in your power to send forth 
that Gospel which is able to save them, will you not do it ? Do not allow your¬ 
selves to be discouraged by the idea that, amongst such xnst multitudes, the few 
Missionaries you may be able to stnd out will effect but little. That is not the 
right way of calculating in a matter like this. It is not expected that European 
Missionaries will ever complete the conversion of China, or any other great na¬ 
tion, nor even that they will be the main instruments in carrying it on. But the 
task which devolves upon them is to begin that grei-.t work, and to put into mo¬ 
tion the mighty spiritual engine which eventually will accomplish the end in view. 
When that is done, the Lord himself will raise up from among the natives them¬ 
selves agents to prosecute the work among their own countrymen, and to bring 
it to completion. I had intended to bring before your notice another claim of 
China upon you as British Christians. It related to the opium question; but as 
we have been informed that effective and proper measures will be taken to put a 
stop to that traffic, I will forbeai* urging the matter upon you now. I will mere¬ 
ly say, that in India niy Missionary brethren and myself have invariably found 
the use of opium to operate most fatUIy upon the progress of Christianity. Ac¬ 
cordingly we have had but few inquirers from among the class of opium-smokers: 
and where (as was the case in the church of which I was pastor) some of them 
had bcen’udmitted as members, after what was thought a thorough reformation, 
it was subsequently found necessary to cut them off from cburcb-fellowship, and 
that^ in every instance, for crimes which could be traced clearly to their having 
unfortunately returned to the use of opium. 

But I have yet a few words to add in my capacity of a Missionary to India; 
and I am sure that you will not think it out of place, if, on the present occasion, 
I remember the land of my adoption—the sphere of twenty years’ labour in the 
cause of Christ—.the land which, of all others on earth, lies closest to my heart. 
The remarks 1 shall offer bear closely on the subject of China. India, that land 
which contains one hundred and thirty millions, not of strangers, but of your 
fellow-subjects, is already prepared for the Lord, by the most woiiderful dispen¬ 
sations of his providence, for the introduction of the Gospel. India, in fact, is 
already what it is only hoped China will once become. 

India, tdb, is a most important held in relation^to China, on account of its 
geographical position. Bordering as it does on the celestial empire, India, as be¬ 
ing a British possession, cannothut exercise a mighty influence upon it. It is an 
historical fact, that Biiddhis>.n, which is one of the. prevailing creeds of China, 
was originally derived from India, if India, then, in the propagation of errone¬ 
ous opinions, exercised such a mighty influence upon its neighbouring country, 
China, what might not be expected from it, if it were filled with the light of truth ; 
if its inhabitants were burning with zeal for tl^e glory of the true God, and anx¬ 
ious for the eternal Welfare of their fellow-creatures ? Indeed, it is my firm be¬ 
lief, that it is on account of the favourable situation of India, and with merciful 
views to the adjacent nations, especially China, that God has placed India under 
the sway of Britain, and so wonderfully and visibly prepared it for the immediate 
reception of the Gospel. Let India, then, only be evangelized, and, humanly 
speaking, it will mightily contribute' to the establishment of the Lord’s dominion 
in China and the surrounding countries. 

The Hon. and Rev. B. W. Nofx, on rising to move the next resolution, said, 
—That the circumstances are urgent which have called together this meeting, is 
at once proved by the fact of this large assemblage being convened, and by the 
knowledge which every one in the assembly ppssesses of those events which have 
recently transpired. Yet it must not be supposed that all the circumstances 
under which we meet are propitious; it must not be imagined that there are no 
difficulties in the way, or that those difficulties have not, in some respects, been 
recently aggravated. To one, our attention has been directed this evening, the 
sale of opium in China, byHlritish merchant^. The Chinese see the death that 
follows from the use of that pernicious drug; they see the demoralization result¬ 
ing from it; and they must have formed prejudices against the character of that 
people with whom they ^ve become acquainted only through such a medium. 
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In addition to this, they have witnessed the prowess of our arms, impressing 
them, it is true, with a high degree of respect, and even terror, for the valour 
which characterizes our forces; but they have also seen the character of our 
soldiers and seamen, never marked by very strong attentten to*religiou8 duties; 
• they have witnessed some of those excesses which always follow in the tiain of 
successtul warfare, and the report of these excesses have a thousand times been 
repeated throughout tlje vast population, and, in all probability, abundantly ex¬ 
aggerated. • 

At the same time, it must be remembered with thankfulness to God, that the 
course of events has, nevertheless, been favourable to that work in which you 
are engaged in various important particulars. It would be unjust to our coun¬ 
trymen III those regions, if we were to lose sight of the fact, that they have 
taught the (Jhinesc with whom they have come in contact, that European traders 
are honourable, and expect those with whom they deal^o be honourable like¬ 
wise. We have given them a specimen of honest trade, as well as of one that is 
injurious. They have seen with what cure a negodlutioa is carried on, and that 
we maintain with undeviating integrity the treaties which we form with them. 
All this is calculated to impress* them favourably with the morals of a Christian 
people; nor is it wholly lost to the cause of religion that our Government, un¬ 
der the conviction that w'c must not permit the law of nations to be disregarded 
and innocent men to be imprisoned, and their property taken, instead of those 
that are guilty, require that the representatives of the British Government shall 
not be insulted, nor treaties with nations violated. As the result of that war¬ 
fare, which doubtless all must deplore, the Chinese have ut least»seen this, 
that this nation cun be honourable and humane even in victory. 1 should say 
that the effect of that warlare is not mischievous on/y, because, as we have learned 
of the Chinese, by the testimony of all who know them best, that if they are 
disposed to trample with timidity on the hare, they are also disposed to treat 
with reverence the lion j and we have taught them that there is a lion-heart, as 
well as a gigantic spirit, in England. If this impress them with respect for the 
persons who represent our nation in China, you can see how it will throw a 
shield in that distant sphere of labour over the character of the Missionary who 
presents himself among them. 

But if the course of political events has not been altogether injurious, there 
are other effects, alluded to this evening, which distinctly summon you to action 
in that distant field. The labours of Morrison will never be lost. His Chinese 
Dictionary smooths tlie way for the prosecution of Chinese studies to all who 
come after him, and will save the energy and the tune of many a Missionary, and 
enable him to enter upon his labours iur more rapidly than otherwise would be pos 
sible. The Bible which Morrison has translated, and given to that people, has 
already been read by numbers ; and some notion, ut least, bus been formed along 
the maritime coasts, of the character of that religion which we are disposed to 
propagate amongst them. The sagacity which planned and founded the Anglo- 
Chinese college at Malacca will ^lot be fruitless in its result; and those young 
men who, as students there, may be brought to a knowledge of the truth as it is 
in Jesus, will one day assuredly be found in|truments, as one already has been, 
in improving the condition of their countrymen. If we can point to such an 
evangelist as Leang-Afa, already in the heart of China, distributing Christian 
tracts to hundreds and thousands surrounding him, and then addressing to them 
the words of eternal life, why should not <tkie hundred Leang-Atas arise by and 
by, if only your efforts are increased, and your prayers accompany them ? , 

Now, when we consider the point to which this question has been brought; 
the cheering accounts which missionaries have given, who have tracked every 
bay of the country from Pechelee to Canton; the curious eagerness with whicti 
the natives thronged to receive tl^e books which Europeans gave them; we may 
imagine that with tenfold more interest than before, they will be perused when¬ 
ever a Chinese eye rests upon an English tract,—a tract that tells him of the 
religion of England,—which tells him of the geographical position of many of its 
inhabitants, and the character of its institutions. The Chinese may say. These 
tracts tell us of that mighty peo[fte whose cannon f^e never ventured to meet; 
who threw down, as by enchantment, the fortresses which we believed impreg¬ 
nable, and before whom Tartar desperation could effect nothing. Will they not 
listen with wonder to the words which tell them, that those whom they thought 
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were barbarians in tbc remotest parts of the earth, are a people more civilized, 
and more to be dreaded than those of the celestial empire? 

All this is preparing the way for the introduction of Christianity into China. 
If what iny £tev.^ friend, Mr. Lacroix, has said, be true, that in India there were 
iacrecAible obstacles to the entrance of the truth, and the fact of their being over¬ 
come were ingeniously made by him the reason why we should concentrate our 
energies in India, rather than in other parts of the earth, remember that the 
conquests of those obstacles are a proof that similar victories await the faithful 
soldiers of the cross elsewhere. Iti China there is no caste enslaving and chain¬ 
ing the minds of men, as in Hindostan. There is no priesthood like the Urah- 
mins, for the Bonzes of China are as much despised as the Bruliinins are revered. 
In China there is no long chain of miracles,—lying ^uiraclcs, it is true, but be- 
lieved„by millions, which have everywhere met the statements of the Christian 
missionary in India, respecting the genuine miracles which establish the gospel 
of Christ. In China there is no reverence for prescriptive faith,—a faith handed 
down from the remotest agv,s. The time at which Buddhism was introduced is 
well known. It is a comparatively modern faith; and all they can oppose to us 
from remote antiquity, is the cold, heartless scc(>ticism of Confucius, which can¬ 
not retain its hold, even upon a small minority of that people. It is therefore 
apparent, that the circumstances under which we are called to enter this novel 
iicld of missions arc most inviting; and those eight missionaries, it may be pre¬ 
sumed, by their long acquaintance, not with the Chinese language only, but with 
the Chinese character and habits, are now at last standing as once the army of 
Israel stoQd on the banks of Jordan, and are looking to the land of promise, to 
the ultimate attainment of which they have devoted their hopes and their lives. 
It is not for those who sent them forth with this prospect, telling them to de¬ 
vote their ,energies to the accomplishment of this design, now to tell them, in 
this hour of auspicious hope, that they must restrict their energies, and turn 
back from those distant Jiehis of labour, where hitherto they have wrestled in 
faith and patience with such varied obstacles. 

Something, then, it is obvious, ought to be done to improve the advantages 
which circumstances have placed in your hands. But, it may be asked whether 
the time is come; whether the resources which Christian zeal bus placed in the 
hatids of the directors are such as warrant them to engage in any new under¬ 
taking, however momentous, or to turn their attention to new fields of enter¬ 
prise, however ripe the harvest seems to be for the sickle. When we remember 
the resources of this great nation, and think how large a portion of that nation 
is interested in Christian missions, it seems impossible to doubt, that with an 
adequate knowledge, and with a due conviction, of the character of the einei- 
gency, these.resources must \\e placed in the hands of the directors. It was only 
last year, that upon the mere mention of the missionary wants of the church, 
the Sunday schools connected with the Wesleyans raised for their missionary 
institution £4,800, the mere savings of those little sums of money which the 
tenderness of parents put into their bands for their childish purposes. The mere 
infantile contribution„of young hearts, opening for the first time to the wants of 
their sable fellow-creatures, gave £^4,800 to aid the society in its need. And is 
jt conceivable that the thousands, tne hundreds of thousands, that are interested 
in the progress of your missions, are not able, if a good cause is proved to them, 
to do far more than this? Why even this would justify and enable you ut once 
to enter upon the important mission. But they can surely do far more than this. 
If I were asked what it was that would justify your directors in this undertak- 
*iiig, 1 find the complete answer in this assembly, in your conviction of duty, in 
your resolution to accomplish what duty dictates. There is answer enough here 
to satisfy the directors as to whether or not they ought to proceed in this un¬ 
dertaking.With the advantage which cheap postage afibrds, you can make the 
nevrs circulate every day to every part of the empire; this meeting may fill the 
whole country with a knowledge of the claims of China, and you may make every 
Cliristian pulse beat in unison with your own, while you resolve in this hall that 
your directors shall nut want the means of proceeding in this benevolent and 
sacred work. Here, then, clone is the answ&r as it seems to me, to the ques¬ 
tion, Whether you may, with resources inadequate to the present missions, yet 
eater upon a new and costly one without the charge of imprudence ? If this be 
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estabVishffl in the afliriiiative, then I nin prepare*] to move the resolution which 
your directors have intrusted to me, and which I will now therefore read;— 

“ That this meeting deliberately and heartily approves ofrthe measures adopted 
•by the directors, for the removal of the Anglo-Chinese college from Malacca to 
Hong Kong, and for transferring the labours of the missionary brethren hitherto 
prosecuted in European settlements far distant from China, to the island now 
ceded to Great Britain, and to such of the Chinese cities opened for commerce 
by the treaty of peace as may appear most eligible for missionary elTorts; and 
that this meeting, deeply sensible of the inadequacy of the present amount of 
agency, warmly approves and commends the resolution of the directors to in¬ 
crease the number of labour^s already in the field.’* 

I must now offer a few remarks on the three topics which this resolution 
embraces. I have to recommend to you, on the part oi the directors, to re¬ 
move the Anglo-Chinese college from Malacca to Hong Kong. Nothing can be 
more important than this; and I am persuaded tli^ those 1 have the honour 
to address know well the importance of training up that missionary agency to 
which Mr. Lacroix has directe(f our attention It is not by European agents 
only that we can hope to line both banks of 4be mighty inlets to China with 
villagers believing on Christ, and worshipping God in spirit and in truth. But 
it is by multiplying (-hiflese labourers lhai this great work, if effected at all— 
and the word of God permits us not to doubt it—must be at last accomplished. 
If so, nothing can bo wiser than, at the present moment, when we have the 
opportunity, to enter on the work, and establish u broad and deep fiiundation 
for ’missionary success by beginning at once to train young men in the Anglo- 
Chinese college for inis'^ionary service in China, But it is obvious that our 
position at Hong Kong will be incomparably superior to that at Malacca, which 
is 1,500 iniloH distant from Hong Kong. 

The second point which 1 am instructed to recomme/id to you this evening, 
is, that your missionaries shall be removed from the posts they now occupy at a 
distance from China, and placed at Hong Kong, and those cities opened to Euro¬ 
pean enterprise. And here a thought has occurred to me, mingled with a feeling 
of regret, whicdi I cannot help expressing. As Mr. Lacroix naturally feels for 
India, lest some of your resources should be diverted from that interesting land, 
it is natural to ask ourselves, What do the directors mean to do with Penang, 
Malacca, Singapore, and Macao, where ('hrist has been honoured and preached 
for so many years by such faithful labourers? Are all these stations to be swept 
away like a dream? Is nothing to bo done for them? I would say, the society 
must not think of relinquishing its efforts there, so long as the religious com-, 
munity at home places in their hands resources adequate to the expense. But 
at the same time, if a sacrifice must be made, no one can question that when 
one-third of the human race, scarcely known to us but by their crimes and their 
follies, asks for the humane interposition of England,—if one sacrilice or other 
must be made, Nirigpo, Shanghai, Amoy, Foo-chow-foo, and Canton, must not 
be loft while these mure distant places are regarded with gueatcr interest. Here 
the tide of commerce is setting in; here European population is to be guided; 
here you are to exercise a sanctifying influence on the European community; 
here you are to set an example which a whole empire may see, I might almost 
use the powerful language of Napoleon. If he could say, as hts army marched 
over the plains of Egypt, “ Centuries are Invoking down upon us irom the Pyra- 
inids;” so may we exclaim to the tirst missionaries that shalf enter China, ^ 
“ Centuries are looking down from the lofty mountains of the Himalayas, to see 
what the first evangelists will do to bring those benighted millions to the know¬ 
ledge of the Saviour.” 

There remains a third, which is yet more adventurous, and therefore seems to 
demand still more consideration; ft is, that within two years, ten or twelve men 
shall be added to the list. But think a moment, and 1 am persuaded that you 
will feel that you must not shrink even from this responsibility. Do you send 
your missionaries to labour in a tropical climate, to toil in the acquisition of the 
most difficult of languages; and do^ou send them th«re to labour and die alone? 
Are they to have no respite? Is a brother’s face never to be seen by them? 
Are they never to unite in social prayer? Are they never to mingle their coun¬ 
sels in the most arduous undertaking that can be set before a body of men? 
Sho^d there be no division of labour amongst them? These missionaries hava 
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to translate books into a difficult langunge—to become expert and 6uent in 
tongues not their own—to stand before mandarins and emperors; and they must 
be in Pekin*what Moo-rison was in Canton, when it was said in vain to the gov- 
ernois, Send him home,” because they said, “ We want him here/* You must 
have men in Chinai who, when our ambassador visits the metropolis of that country, 
can go with him, and stand before a monarch, in some respects the mightiest on 
earth, and implore him, as he values his own salvation, not to interpose his 
mighty power between his subjects and their salvation. You want men who 
will do what Verbeest and other Missionaries have boldly done—penetrate the 
interior, and tell the mandarins and great council of state, and the emperor of 
three hundred millions, that there is a God, to whoip they are responsible, and a 
Saviqur who may yet rescue them from condemnation, beseeching them, by the 
mercy of Christ, as S^.. Paul, when in chains, besought Agrippa, to believe, and 
turn to the Redeemer and live. For all this, it is most apparent, that there must 
be not the same force whioh is now occupied in China, but a much larger one. 
You want some to translate books into the language of the Chinese; you want 
others to conduct the education of their youth,‘^and form a native ministry ; you 
want others who can conduct the labours of the press; and still another class 
must be occupied in evangelizing those around them: and as God bles.«es their 
labours, some must be engaged in forming and cherisliirig the Ohnstian churches 
that have been gathered, in the midst of this population, from heathenism. Nor 
can we conceal from ourselves that men, the noblest and the best, are wanted. 
You must not take Lacroix from Bengal, you must not take Moifat from Africa; 
but if ever you are to accomplish the work that God calls you to perform, you 
must have new Lacroixes, you must have other Moffats. Many a young man of 
the same energy, the same charity for souls, the same zeal for the Redeemer, 
must be found among your thousands, or this work cannot be prosecuted to its 
accomplishment. God bus not promised to work miracles, though he blesses 
faith; and therefore the grand necessity which this day exhibits to us, is, that 
there should be found some to inherit the assiduity of Morrison, the devotedness 
of Milne, and that living virtue which I rejoice to think the lists of your Society 
still contain and exhibit. 

If I am asked, lastly, why is it that I appear here,'without having shared in 
your labours, or participated in your conquests, to advocate this cause ? I an¬ 
swer, because 1 pity the Chinese, and rejoice in seeing any efforts that are made 
to ameliorate their condition, and bring them to an acquaintance with the Sa¬ 
viour, What would you have thought of that Jewish cottager, who, when con- 
lined by sickness, and incapable of aiding a fellow-creature, as he saw the good 
Samaritan walking on foot,^on the way to Jericho, and tenderly watching the 
poor traveller whom he had placed on his beast, should have turned away to 
execrate the Samaritan for his deed of charity? You would not have thought 
that that Jewish bosom was animated by any of the feelings of Him who came 
to seek and to save the lost. And such, 1 conceive, must be the feelings of every 
man, who, when you are called by Divine ProVidence, and are willing to labour 
for those in a yet more forlorn condition than the traveller on his way to Jericho, 
does not bid you God speed. It is not merely to teach the women of China to 
walk with the grace to which my friend, Dr. Leifchild, has so felicitously allud¬ 
ed; but it is to give bloom to the emaciated check, which the unnatural practice 
of consuming opium has deprived of the hue of health; it is to prevent the mil¬ 
lions of the women of China sinking into premature old age, by that cruel prac¬ 
tice ; it is to give to every home a mother, with a vigorous intellect and a warm 
heart, that she may be a blessing to her children, instead of leaving them in 
orphanage before half her years are accomplished;—it is not to teach the women 
of China to tread on God*s earth with a firm step, but to give them moral dig¬ 
nity, instead of moral degradation and mental Imbecility ;—it is not to teach them 
to bound with the foot of health over their native fields, but to teach them to 
walk in the road to heaven, and run with patience the race set before them, 
looking unto Jesus. It is not merely to give to the youth of China an education 
which shall ameliorate thoir temporal conditJlon, and to lot them enjoy what it 
is well known the children of Bengal enjoy in many an English school established 
hjr Govert»meiit—the means of obtaining European knowledge and the arts of 
lire; but it is to give to them, through the knowledge of the Scriptures, that 
^.acquaintance with immortal and eternal truth, which is to fit them for tb° eii- 
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during bliss of heaven. It is to grapple with every form of evil ^bich now en¬ 
slaves and torments them, and bring them to that liberty wherewith Christ 
makes bis people free. It is not to say to an arbitrary, despotic government, 
^hat they are no longer to treat these three hundred millions as slaves mad$ for 
their pastime; but it is to throw open the dungeon doors in which a far worse 
tyranny has held them, and to give them at last a place among the free-born 
children of God, when the blessing of Heavep shall ultimately crown your en* 
deavours and surpass your wishes. 

Am 1 asked again why I take an interest in this work? It is because, when 
the Providence of God has called out a Protestant army to march directly to the 
invasion of idolatry, and points out the road to victory, 1 behold one regiment 
ready fur the work; and as 1 hear the military music, and see the unfurled ban¬ 
ners, arid watch the gleam of the bayonets as they advancp on the road of duty 
towards the goal of victory, I cannot resist the impulse 1 feci, as the subaltern 
of another regiment, to raise my voice and cheer them on. Yes, I must give my 
comrades a cheer from my heart, and then go back to urge my own regiment to 
follow as quickly as it can to eftgage in a warfare that will break no widow’s 
heart, that will throw no gloom over the orphan’s home, but bring them unde¬ 
caying joy in this world and the next. While, however, I should be unpardon¬ 
able not to rejoice in the* prosecution of y(y.ir labours, permit me, in conclusion, 
to impress upon this meeting my strong conviction that this must be accora- 
pUsbed without the relinquishment of other spheres of labour on which you have 
entered. It were not charity, but cruelty—not firmness, but vaciljation—to 
abandon those other spheres of honour and usefulness where you h#ve entered. 
Our fellow-subjects must not be overlooked, because those allied with us in 
commerce call for our sympathies. Bengal has harvests waving for the sickle on 
her noble soil. Were Hindouisrn once uprooted, the whole East would fall 
before the Gospel. You have, therefore, everything to, summon you to encoun¬ 
ter the healhenism of China. But there is another army in the field, that has 
preceded us there. There arc hundreds of thousands now of Chinese converts 
to llomanistn; and these, be sure of it, can never become our allies. Between 
us and them there is a mural gulf, which is impassable. Never can we hail them 
as allies; never, till God reveals the light of the Gospel to their eyes, will they 
welcome us; and therefore, there is a new force with which we must wrestle, if 
we belong to the army of Christ, and we must requicken all our energies to 
make recruits. We must not, as our brethren have told us, spend our energies 
on questions at home which might occupy our feelings and our time; but with 
one heart and one soul devote ourselves to the great work of endeavouring to 
reclaim to Christ our Saviour the millions of th^t benighted world, which is 
miserable because it knows him not. 

The Rev. Robeut Moffat then rose, and when the cordial greetings with 
which he was received had subsided, he said,—1 feel persuaded that I am return¬ 
ing to Africa, the scene of my former labours, with the benediction of many a 
warm and fervent heart; and I*have to testify to you hallowed pleasure 
which 1 have felt in all the intercourse which 1 have had with the religious pub¬ 
lic at home. Much has been said about Cflina, and much remains to be said; 
much has also been said with respect to India; but I know that no new places, 
no new enterprises, and no renewed exertions, will separate your affections from 
Africa. When I return to Africa, I shalb^as I have often had occasion to say 
before, reflect with delight on the many thousands of the young in this country 
whom I have been enabled to address. I have more than once stated that the* 
heart of a Christian was something like the world, though not quite so round. 
On one side is depicted Africa, and that will have strong lines on my heart; on 
another part is depicted America; on another we have seen the spots of the 
Southern Ocean; and on another*lndia, and her millions. I now think that I 
feel that on my heart, India, ay, and China too, is depicted; and though I cannot 
advocate their claims as they have been advocated to-night, yet 1 am sure that 
when far separated from you in the wilds of Africa, I shall remember China. I 
must again express the gratitude l*feel to the many thousands in my native land, 
belonging to almost every section of the Protestant church, for the kindness they 
have heaped upon me. Sympathies, ay, and more than sympathies, have been 
felt; prayers, deep inwrought prayers, have ascended to God for myself, for my 
deu partner and family, and for my young fellow-labourers, whom I am glad tp 
find on the platform, to witness a scene which I trust will ever cheer them in 
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tlil wilds of Africa, where far different scenes will be presented to their view. 
But before I sit down allow me to say one word more. There may be some 
here, I believe there ate many, to whom I should gladly go personally and^hank 
them«for their kindness. There are many others, not here, to whom I ought* 
to make the same acknowledgments, or to whom I ought to write; but, as I 
said before, ** the time of my departure being at band,” I cannot fulfil my wishes. 
Many and arduous are my engagements, even at the present time. I am now 
carrying an enlarged edition of a Becbuana hymn-book through the press, inde* 
penaently of numerous other things that call for my attention. I trust 1 shall 
be excused by those who expected to hear my voice, or to see a line from my 
pen, but whose expectations could not be realized, r The latter, however, may 
still expect to hear from me after I have been borne along the blue ocean, and 
have returned to the .sable sons and daughters of Africa. But, whether they 
bear from me or not, they may rest assured that, while memory bblds her scat, 
I shall never, no never, forget the kindness I have received in my own land, f 
heartily second the resolution, though I dare not say, Farewell. 


BAPTIST MISSIONS.—MONGIIYR,. 

The duties devolving on a missionar*/ in such a place ’'as Monghyr are neither 
few nor unimportant. In addition to the care and discipline of the churches, the 
oversight of schools, and public ministrations in the sanctuary and the bazaar, he 
is expected to possess universal knowledge in temporal as well as spiritual affairs; 
to heal disedles of the body, as well as bind up the broken-bearled. The most 
valuable portions of many days are necessarily given to work which does not fall 
to the lot of the pastor in England. He has to advise in legal matters, to attend 
to the diseased and suffering, preparing and administering remedies with his own 
hands. Were he to shrink from these offices, be would lose the confidence of 
the people, and his infiuence would be considerably diminished. The example of 
Christ, who “ pleased not himself,” stimulates him; and he embraces every op¬ 
portunity of exhibiting the temper and conduct of a disciple of the Lord Jesus. 
The advances of Christ’s kingdom in the East must not be estimated by the num¬ 
ber of converts. Truth, like “ leaven,*' is softly and silently making way. 
Many hear the word; many believe it. They are convinced of the absurdities 
of their Shastres and the Koran, but they are not converted to the faith of the 
gospel. The grace which enabled the martyrs to suffer at the stake is ne¬ 
cessary to sustain the Hindoo in his profession of Christianity. To be a pro- 
fessor there is not an easy, a fashionable thing; does not gain him the good 
opinion of his fellow-men; hut on the contrary, he is cast out as evil, and 
literally suffers the loss of all things, I asked a servant in my employ, who 
was in the habit of attending the house of God and reading his Bible in pri¬ 
vate, accompanied with prayer, why, since his conduct proved that he had dis¬ 
covered the fallacy of his own creed, and valued some of the ordinances of the 
gospel, he did not de^slare his belief in the one and his rejection of the other. 
With tears he said, “ How can I ? ^Were 1 to do so my children would be taken 
from me, and all 1 possess; already my wife has threatened to poison herself, 
because 1 read the Bible. I cannot take it to my house, but am obliged to read 
it in secret.” This state of mind is no doubt becoming general. It calls for 
the earnest and fervent prayers of Cbiistians. Monghyr, with its varied spiritual 
^interests, like a plantation, is the object of intense solicitude to the careful hus¬ 
bandman. There are a few shocks of corn which he knows will ere long disap¬ 
pear, for they are almost ripe for the heavenly garner; the rest he regards with 
trembling, for he dreads the withering blight and mildew; whilst bis eye glances 
over a large tract into which the good seed has fallen, but it is incrusted in the 
dark ground of heathen superstition. He wrestles and prays for the outpouring 
of the Spirit in rich and fertilizing showers to break up the hard and fallow 
ground, and impart strength and vigour to the plants which be believes to be of 
the Lord’s own right band planting. Oh that Christians in our own land would 
strengthen and encourage tlsfe faith of their brethren in the wilderness, by min¬ 
gling their prayers for this one great object I They know not the depresrions 
and trials that attend them; but they might and ought to know. Prayer should 
be more special for the success of missions. 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE MR. DEWAR OF NAIRN. 

In all our associations'of tlie person and character of a valued de¬ 
parted friend, are to be found the elements of pleasure and of pain. 
That one under whom we perhaps spent our infancy, and with.whom 
we passed our more mature years,—each d^y and week and year, 
renderiiif^ the object more and more dear to our hearts,—shall no 
more fi^ivc fatherly counsel or friendly advice, and shall never a/?ain 
miti^rate our sorrow, nor enhance our joy, is a .painful, nay, over- 
wlielming thought. That such a friend is now, however, at rest, 
and singing “ Hosanna to the Highest/' with countless millions of 
the redeemed above; that, when his period of serving God on earth 
was finished, he was brought to praise Him for ever in heaven, and 
that he is now fully realizing the promises on which his faith and 
hope were grounded, is a source of unspeakable joy. Such are the 
feelings of the greater number of those who knew the late Mr. 
James Dewar, pastor of the Independent church in Nairn. 

Mr. Dewar (who was born in 1780) was eldest son of Mr. Peter 
Dewar, who occupied a farm on the north side of Loch-Tay, Breadal- 
bane, in the parish of Weem, and county of Perth. His father was 
a meek and humble Cfiristian, and died, about twenty-seven years 
ago, “rejoicing in the Lord.'' * The mild and consistent deportment 
of his fatlier made a deep and lasting iinf)ression on Mr. Dewar, and 
contributed, in no small degree, to inspire his youthful mind—even 
when destitute of saving knowledge—with that respect for religion 
and truly pious characters, which was so*strongly developed in after 
years. 

Being the eldest son of the family, he had devolved upon him the 
greatest share of managing the farm, to which he chiefly attended 
till the year 1800. In the spring of that year he became first ac¬ 
quainted with his beloved friend, Mr. John Campbell, now pastor of 
the church in Oban. Mr. CampbelPs father occupied a farm on.tho 
south side of Loch-Tay, and a similarity of pursuits having brought 
the young men together, a friendship sprung up*between theoi, end¬ 
ing only with Mr. D.’s death. Both of them were then ignorant 
and destitute of the ** one thing needful," and BreadalhanO' was, 
like many other parts of the Highlands of Scotland, sitting in dark* 
New Series. Vol. III. 
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meaSt guiltiness, and sin. During the summer of 1800, The Soci¬ 
ety for Propagating the Gospel at Horae,” sent Mr. John Parquhar- 
son to preach the gospel in that retired and desolate part of the 
cofintry. Copies of the scriptures were then scarce in the districts 
around Loch-Tay. Gaelic New Testaments were not plentiful, and 
a copy of the Old Testament in that language oould not be had under 
a guinea. By llie blessing o*f God, the preaching of Mr. Farquharson 
was the means, amid much discouragement, of awakening many to 
a sense of their lost condition. The first-fruits of the very extensive 
revival which followed, were Mr. J. Fergsjson, Mr. Campbell, and 
Mr. Dewar, who^e conversion was the prelude to the professed con¬ 
version of above 300 more, who were previously careless sinners, and 
from among whom three Congregational churches were subsequently 
farmed. These three youths were eminently useful in carrying on 
the work, of which the Lord honoured them to be the first-fruits. 

Neither Mr. Campbell nor Mr. Dewar as yet knew what was pass¬ 
ing in the other's mind; and it is remarkable to observe the manner 
in which God brought them together. Mr, Dewar went one day to 
assist Mr. Campbell's family in housing a stack of corn. When the 
work was over, the two lingered behind, “ scarce knowing why,” as 
Mr. D. has been heard to say, ** but as if drawn together for a spe¬ 
cial purpose.” And special, in the providence of God, it was. TJie 
two friends soon ascertained that similar thoughts and feelings per¬ 
vaded their hearts, for the love of God burned within them. They 
entered into close conversation about what they had been hearing of 
the way of salvation, and the state of their souls; and they did nut 
separate till their inmost thoughts were revealed. From that hour 
their hearts were knit to each other like the hearts of David and 
Jonathan; “ and they two made a covenant before the Lord.” Mr. 
Campbell mentioned the names of a few others whose hearts had 
been touched like theirs, and some were named hy Mr. Dewar, of 
whom Mr. Campbell Jiad not heard. This short interview turned 
out to be the commencement of their fellowship meetings, which 
were at first held by stealth in the open air, in vacant out-houses, or 
in barns. There^ night after night, when all around had retired to 
rest, did these'young men meet wfth other converts, engaging in 
prayer, and reading the Scriptures when they could procure a light, 
and praying and conversing when they had none. Mr. Campbell, 
in writing to a friend, says of these meetings that ** they were truly 
sweet. Our dear brother (Mr. D.) had great delight in them, and 
had a principal hand in carrying them on, I saw him one night in 
real ecstacy of joy when reading the 28th and 29th verses of the 
18th' psalm. I was often astonished how he could labour so hard 
through the day, when he had scarcely any rest through the night.” 
The meetings were soon after kept in a more public manner, but still 
with much opposition from all quarters. Their exertions, neverthe¬ 
less, continued unabated. They held on their way with undaunted 
spirit, declaring to ihelr former cAmpanions In sin and to the sur¬ 
rounding country, the great truths of the gospel which had changed 
their hearts and conduct, and exhorting them with all the earnest¬ 
ness and fervour of first love to Christ to come over to the side of 
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truthi and to partake of the felicity which they, in their new ooi:^ 
of life, enjoyed. The Lord was mercifully pleased to bless their ju¬ 
venile endeavours by bringinir many souls to direst* It |ras not the 
smallest honour which God conferred upon Mr. Dewar that he^node 
him the instrument of the conversion of* his brother, Mr. Dewar of 
Avoch, who has laboured alon^ with him in the kingdom and pa¬ 
tience of Christ for nearly forty years,’and who, while he is left to 
mourn tho loss of one unspeakably dear in tlie flesh, looks back with 
feelings of the warmest delight upon what they did and experienced 
in those days of youth in the service of their beloved Saviour, and 
on the tokens of His love which He afforded them. ’ 

A short account of the Revivals alluded to wilf be found in The 
Missionary Magazine for 1802,*' and one little incident—interesting 
from Mr. Dewar’s connection with the Revivals—may be noticed 
here. It is mentioned, that among the friends of the truth were 
several young men wlio were formerly “ doing their utmost to show 
their enmity against* tlie gospel ;’* and in a copy of the Magazine 
wliich belonged to Mr. Dewar, the words above quoted are marked 
with his pencil, and on the margin he names one of those opponents, 
who is now an honoured minister of Christ, and who has been blessed 
by God in turning many to rigliteousness. On the same page of the 
Magazine, it is stated that “ they were at first so full of zeal that 
they thought if tliey would declare the truth, and the manifestation 
of the grace of God to their own souls, tlie most obstinate and wick¬ 
ed part of their ungodly friends and neighbours could not but be- - 
lieve and give over persecution,’* &c. Opposite this paragraph are 
the words, also marked by him in pencil, “ He (the writer) here 
alludes to James Dewar.”—That his zeal was almost unbounded, 
may be seen from tlie following occurrence. In one of the evening 
prayer-meetings, be read, preparatory to their being sung, a few 
verses of the beginning of the 103d Psalm ; but liaving begun to ex¬ 
patiate upon words so completely harmonizing with his own feelings, 
lie continued to speak without intei'inissiou, for some hours; and 
finding at last that, owing to hoarseness, he could not go on, he ex¬ 
claimed, “ If there is any person present whom the Spirit of God in¬ 
clines to speak further on the Psalm, let him do sg, for I cannot say 
more.** None ventured to exhort, bpt one of the others prayed. 
The verses were forgot to he sung as was intended !—That his zeal 
was untiring, may be learned from what Mr. Campbell says of his 
labours, and he himself has been heard to say in after years, tliat 
though he has been, at one time, for ten consecutive nights, with , 
little or no sleep, and employed in his usual avocations through the 
day, lie never experienced the smallest fatigue. So much space 
would not, perhaps, have been devoted to these incidents, but that 
from those early engagemenCs, Mr. D.’s mind acquired a peculiar 
bias, and he never heard of a revival of God’s work, but his youth¬ 
ful feelings returned with all their vigour and freshness, imparting to 
his soul the most unqualified <joy. He spoke much and frequently 
of the days of his first love to Christ—and on occasions of his 
brother remarking to him, that some brethren did not seem to ffeel 
so excited as they did, he would reply, You need not be surprised. 
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at^thU* They were not born in a revival as we were, and therefore 
they cannot feel as we do/’ 

From time that he himself had tasted of the sweets of par¬ 
doning lore, he was influenced by a strong desire that others might ^ 
partake of the same benefits, and he used all means, in his tlten 
comparatively humble and retired sphere, to lead,them to the know¬ 
ledge of that love by which heiiad been subdued. From a discovery 
of this change of heart and disposition, Mr. Farquharson advised him 
to get himself prepared for the work of the ministry, that he might 
bo more extensively useful. He was accordwigly admitted, through 
the ihedium of Robert Haldane, Esq., as a student in the classes then 
organized in Edinburgh, to be subsequently employed by the Socie¬ 
ty for Propagating the Gospel at Home.” But while there, his zeal 
for the good of souls was undiminished j for, along with his friend 
Mr» Campbell and others,,he would collect numbers of the poor 
Highlanders together, and preach to them on Sabbath and week-day 
evenings. With some of those^ his brother and he have met in the 
Highlands many years afterwards, who remembered such meetings 
with pleasure. He has often been heard to speak of the delight 
which he experienced in going among many of the poor in Edin¬ 
burgh, and spending many hours of the day in exhorting and praying 
with the sick and the dying. He was thus employed till his course 
of study in Edinburgh was finished, when he was sent to supply the 
church in Nairn, 

For some years previous to 1801*, the friends in Nairn, who 
favoured Congregational sentiments, had no regular place of worship; 
but havitig resolved to erect a chapel, measures were adopted to carry 
out their intentions. By means of a liberal advance from Mr. Hal¬ 
dane, they commenced the building in 1803. Subscriptions and 
donations to the extent of £130 enabled the managers to proceed a 
little farther. They had not, however, gone far, till it appeared 
that they had not counted the cost. Again was Mr. Haldane’s gen¬ 
erosity appealed to, and a supply of funds obtained. But notwith¬ 
standing that he made advances to the extent of £400, only the 
above-mentioned sum of £130 could he obtained by subscription, 
while the liabilities of the Trustees of'the chapel amounted to be¬ 
tween £600 and £700. Suc^ was the state of matters when Mr. 
Dewar arrived in Nairn, on 8th November, 1804. The pecuniary 
embarrassments of the church were sufficient to test his devotion to 
the cause of God. But though he often desponded, his faith never 
forsook him ; he was “ perplexed, hut not in despair.” He continued 
to labour with acceptance till the summer of 1806, when, after an 
invitation to remain permanently in Nairn, he was ordained pastor of 
the church in July of that year. 

In the month of November thereafter, he was united to Miss 
Katherine Stewart, who was also a native of Perthshire. Their 
marriage was eminently calculated to promote the spiritual comfort 
of both. For man^ si&cceeding years^ however, Mr. Dewar had dif¬ 
ficulties of no ordinary kind to struggle against—one instance of 
which, successfully surmounted, ought not to be passed over. It has 
.been stated that Mr. Haldane advanced £400 towards the comple¬ 
tion of the chapel. This sum was secured to him by bond ovei^ the 
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property^ and had accumulaled with arrears of interest to about 
£500.—There was little or no prospect of raising funds to pay oflp 
either this sum or the other debts incurred; and Mr. Hald^e having 
•ineffectually tried to obtain a settlement, the property was ordered to 
be valued with the ultimate view of being sold. This took place in 
the winter of 1811, ht a time when domestic affliction pressed heavily 
on Mr. D.'s mind, and on his means also. After the most anxious 
and prayerful consideration, he felt it his duty to make a strenuous 
effort in behalf of the cause of that God who had done so much for 
liim. He made pointed*appeals to the sympathy of Christian friends 
in various parts of the country, and with a)nsiderable success; and 
at the expiry of a few months he had cojjected nearly half the 
amount of Mr. Haldane’s claim. Of raising the other half there 
fippeared not the most distant prospect. He resolved, with great re¬ 
luctance, to make a personal appeal to Mt. Haldane himself, and set 
out on foot for Edinbjurgh, with less tlian 5s. in his pocket, and ob¬ 
tained an interview with his early, kind friend. On candidly inform¬ 
ing Mr. Haldane that only half of the £500 could be paid, that good 
man (with a generosity seldom to be met with) assured Mr.»D. tliat 
the property should not be sold, and frankly forgave the rest. He 
was no doubt actuated mainly by a spirit of liberality to tlie cause of 
their common Lord ; but the writer of this had access to know that 
lie was to no small extent influenced by personal regard for the 
humhle and devoted servant of God. Mr. Dewar returned home 
rejoicing, and altliough there was still considerable debt upon the 
chapel, he lived to see it reduced so as not to be burdensome. 

At this period, and a short time previously, there appeared in the 
beloved wife of his youth those painful symptoms of decline which 
made lier increasingly dear to his heart. She went to Edinburgh in 
June, 1813, on account of the state of her health; but soon after 
returned to Nairn, and gradually sinking under her illness, slie, with¬ 
out a struggle, and apparently without pain, fell asleep in Jesus. 
'J'liis took place in December 1813, wlten she had but reached the 
early age of 29. In life she adorned the doctrine of God her Savi¬ 
our. To her, death had no stjug ; over her the grave had no victory. 
She was beloved by all who knew her, and nofwithstanding the 
lapse of 30 years, there are many age#Christians yet alive whocan- 
nt)t speak of her without shedding tears. It need surprise no one 
that this painful dispensation of Providence, (in addition to the re¬ 
cent deaths of their two youngest chilJren,) should have proved most 
trying to her sorrowing husband, thus deprived of the presence, and 
counsel, and sympathy of her who was wont to cheer and comfort 
him in his most desponding hours. But he did not repine. He be¬ 
lieved that she • 

“ With sails how swift 1 had reached the shore, 

Where tempests never beat, nor billows roar.” 

And he felt, with his favourtte, Cowper, thlit though it were pos¬ 
sible, he 




“ Should ill requite her to constrain 
Her unbound spirit into bonds again." 
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For the following four years Mr. Dewar’s labours did not extend 
much beyond the adjacent portions of neighbouring counties. But 
he was at^o time* idle. He continued to preach at those country 
stations, where his labours were commensurate witli his settlement 
in Nairn. In 1817, however, commenced his more extended labours 
in the Highlands and Islands, in which he was \ininterruptedly em¬ 
ployed every summer till within the last two years of his life. The 
extent of his and his brother’s labours is thus stated by the latter ;— 
“ From Port-William in Loebaber to John o’ Groats, and round by 
Cape Wrath, we proclaimed the glorious Gospel in every parish 
where the Gaelic iu spoken hut three. My hrotlier lias preached in 
at least forty-eight paiyshes in the Highlands—all along from Nairn 
to the Butt of Lewis —from Tarhetness to Glenshee, and through most 
part of the Isle of Sky. Oh I that we boiiltl soon look upon his like 
again I” Few Cliristian pastors now in the field have laboured more 
ardently, indefatigably, and extensively, as an itinerant, in sowing tlie 
precious seed of gospel truth over the rugged hills, the lonely glens 
and isles of Scotland. There I he humlile messenger of pence vras 
seen,—sometimes feeding on a scanty meal, at other times having 
none, exposed to the lieat of a huniing sun, or drenched with the 
heavy rains peculiar to the country, his heart full of love, and perse¬ 
verance in his step, plodding his weary way from one district to 
another, feeding the souls of llie hungry with tlie liread of life, and 
earnestly beseeching sinners to repent, believe, and live. So much 
were his labours appreciated and himself respected, that wherever be 
went he found a welcome His brother touchingly says that, when 
they were travelling together, the people would remark of tliem 
both, ‘‘The stout man is the best speaker, but we like his lirotlier 
best.” It was no uncommon tiling for him to walk forty miles in 
a day, and to preach tJiree or four sermons in addition. His frame 
was then robust, and he loved his Master’s work. Extracts from his 
Journals were usually published in tlie Annual Reports of tlie Con¬ 
gregational Union of Scotland. His own statements of what he 
had done were usually laconic, his mind being more set upon saving 
results. His labours were, however, gi;patly blessed of God, and this 
was to him a sufficient reward. In tliese labours of love, it is be¬ 
lieved that no one felt more fnterested than the late venerable and 
excellent Mr. Ketchen, minister of the Secession church, Nairn; 
who allowed but a short time to elapse after Mr. Dewar’s return till 
he was in possession of tlie particulars of his (then young) friend’s 
' tour. For some time previous to his deatli, his labours were not ex¬ 
tended so widely as before, both on account of his advancing years, 
and a desire to devote his time to his dock and friends at home, 
where his ministrations had become miore interesting, and liis pre¬ 
sence more required, from an evident progi'essive revival of religion 
in his congregation and neighbourhood, that tended much to cheer 
his latter years. 

In autumn, 1828, ite was again united in marriage, to Miss Ca¬ 
therine Carnochan, who is left with two young children, to mourn 
the loss of their best earthly friend. His aged mother also survives, 

* In compliance with a wish expressed by the church in Nairn^ Mr. 
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Machray, late of Dumfries, arrived there at the close of the United 
Prayer meetings held in October last, and continued to labour for 
about six weeks. This was to Mr. Dewar a truly refreshing time, 
^n opportunity of attending fur so lengthened a period upon*the 
ministry of another was so unusual an event, that it seemed as if 
the goodness of God were manifested in feeding his soul and strength¬ 
ening his mind, preparatory to his approaching—though then unsus- 
- pected—final journey. During Mr. Machray’s stay in Nairn, Mr. 
Dewar’s mind reverted to scenes forty years gone by, and many and 
earnest were the prayefs he offered up at a throne of grace for an 
outpouring of God’s Spirit, such as he had witnegsed before. That 
his mind was unusually excited was apparent to many, who ascribed 
it only to what he usually felt on such occasions. But there was in 
himself an impression to some extent, that he would not for a length 
of time be an inhabitant of this world.. Beyond all doubt, he ap¬ 
peared, for more than twelve months previous to his death, to be 
gradually losing sigh£ of, and taste‘for, the things of this world; 
and it is a striking fact, that he spoke much of his father, and of the 
strong desire he had once more to see his grave. The last tjrae this 
occurred was on Thursday the 24th of November. In course of 
that forenoon he called at the house of his eldest son, and with a 
startlingly impressive manner referred to the probability of his early 
decease. He said that he called for the special purpose of mentioning 
what his wishes were regarding the other members of the family, 
should such an event occur. Having done so in the most particular 
manner, he returned home, and related to Mrs. Dewar what he had 
done. Of this last circumstance, his son was not aware till after his 
death. He was at this time in the enjoyment of his usual health; 
but his mind was much impressed by the number of deaths taking 
place in the town from typhus fever. He was almost constantly 
occupied in ministering to the sick and the dying. In the forenoon 
of Sabbath the 27th November, he preached from 2 Cor. x. 4, with 
great earnestness and feeling; and in the afternoon he directed the 
attention of the church (as if it were a parting injunction) to the first 
clause of the 21st verse of Jude,—a subject on which his own mind 
dwelt with unspeakable satisfaction. His evening sermon, from Lam. 
iv. 18, struck some of his audience as shadow cast before.” It is 
believed that he had not preached from these words since the time 
when they formed the ground of a funeral sermon fur his long attached 
friend, the late venerable and pious Sheriff Falconer, who died exactly 
twenty-one years ago, and who, in his latter years, constantly attended 
upon Mr. Dev^ar s ministry. Many of the solemn thoughts, which 
then filled his mind, had again sprung up, clothing his discourse with 
more than his usual solemnity, and rendering the sermon well-fitted 
to he the last he should ever preach. On the following day lie met 
an individual on the street, just recovering from fever, to whom 
he had shown attention when ill. With the fulness of a grateful 
heart, the individual ran up dose to him to thank him for his kind¬ 
ness, and from having thus come into contact with the person, Mr. 
Dewar believed that he had caught the disease. So mysterious are 
tlie^ays of God, that, though he had hitherto inhaled the breath of 
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so many of the bedridden, and had escaped, it was in ttie open air 
he was infected at last! On Wednesday he went to Avoch to assist 
his brothef, at which place prayer-meetings were being held. While 
there engaged in devotional exercises, it was with difficulty that he 
could at times proceed; and he was repeatedly obliged to stop from 
the overpowering effects of his feelings. On JFriday he returned 
home, and was forced, from illness, to go to bed. On Saturday and 
Sabbath he was confined chiefly to bed, but sat up for a short time 
on Monday. In an interview which the writer of this had with liiin 
that forenoon, he witnessed such an acknowledgment of the love of 
God," as he had not seen before during the intercourse.of childhood 
and mature age. His mind was wholly engrossed with lliat one 
subject. After speakirf^ for some time of his state as a sinner, and 
how much of his time had been engrossed by the things of this 
world, he broke out into t^ie most rapturous expressions regarding 
the love and mercy of God, in which strain he continued to speak 
till his feelings had exhausted him. He cofltinued thus till the 
afternoon of Saturday (lOth December) without having suffered 
much pain. About three o’clock he raised himself up in bed in 
earnest prayer. Soon after this, one of the deacons of the church 
came to his bed-side, and, at his request, engaged in prayer on Jiis 
behalf. He was apparently so exhausted, that his young friend 
scarce expected an answer, when he inquired if he had heard him; 
but he at once made answer, “ Yes, I heard, and I am glad.*' These 
were the last words he spoke; and in little more than an hour his 
spirit had fled. 

The general features of Mr. Dewar's character were obvious- De¬ 
void of all hypocrisy, as he characteristically was, no study was need¬ 
ful to ascertain “ whose he was, and whom lie served-'* He was a 
living epistle of Christ, known and read of all men.” He was 
naturally very cheerful {ind lively, rendering his society at all times 
agreeable; but there was often coupled with this a tinge of mel¬ 
ancholy and depression, which took its rise from the afflictions and 
difficulties with which he had to contend in his youth. Notwith¬ 
standing this, hctwas seldom seen wilhbut a smiling face, indicative 
of the warm feelings of a kind friend. With a temper naturally 
sanguine was blended a singularly affectionate disposition. As a 
father and a friend, his heart literally overflowed with the milk 
of human kindness.” Associated with this warmth of heart were 
, also to be found benevolence and charity, manifested in deeds of 
sympathy which, viewed with his limited means, were numerous. 
Much of this was unknown even to his own family during his life, 
for the right hand knew not always what the other had done. 
It was a doctrine of his that what *116 gave always came back 
again in some other shape, and of this he gave repeated instances. 
There have been some (now gone to their rest) of whose support 
he had for years the ehief burden; and others, still alive, to whom 
he acted the part of an affectionate parent, and with no other claim 
on his sympathy tlxan what he imposed upon himself as a Chris¬ 
tian friend4 On one occasion, when in the Highlands, his a^ord- 
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ing to a few younj? men merely such a email sum of money as en¬ 
abled them tu reach a place where they found employment for a 
season, (without which they would have suffered wanl^ at home^) 

• was instrumental in opening a door of usefulness in that district 
not only to himself, hut to others who followed him. **Cast thy 
bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after many days.” 
Mr. Dewar was a man of great self-denial, both at home and abroad. 
However much his own personal comfort was involved, he felt it no 
sacrifice to show favour or kindness to others. He did not seem 
to know that such a thing as selfishness existed. Indeed, he cat^ 
ried out tliis almost to a fault; but his reply, wjien chid for if, was, 
that it did him service in causing hiin to attend more assiduously 
to his duty. If he were itinerating with friend, he would select 
for himself those districts •which were more distant and difficult of 
access, leaving to his companion the,easier route. He was dis¬ 
tinguished for modesty and humility,—“esteeming others better 
than liirnself,” and dlways wishing >o give place, whether there was 
a proper claim or not. Though meek and unassuming, he w^as firm 
and ilecided in his religious principles, and in nothing almo^st was he 
more decided than in his abhorrence of sin. That he feared its 
jiower in himself may be gathered from the following entry in one 
of his diaries:—“How strong are the bands of sin that still hind 
my soul to this world ! When I search iny he^art, my sins are more 
in number than the hairs of my head,—the remembra\ice of them 
is grievous, and the burden intolerable. O that I could devote my 
lieart more to God, and be weaned from this sinful world! Too long 
did 1 live to the lusts of men, following the fashions of tlie world. 
Hold me up from sinking in prevailing iniquity.*' That he lamented 
and mourned over the prevalence of sin wherever he discovered it, 
and that lie was faitliful in warning professing Christians as well as 
the openly careless, survivors can bear witness. When itinerating 
with a fellow-labourer, it was observable that he always cultivated 
that gravity and sound speech which Paul enjoined upon an evange¬ 
list; and if any of his companions evinced the smallest degree of 
levity, however innocent, they will still remember what solemn ad¬ 
monitions he would give, cHarging them to he aware what effect their 
sayings and doings would have upoa others, and to bear in mind 
liow responsible was the embassy in which they were employed. 
The party who furnished the writer with this incident remembers 
many such warnings. So tender wa® his conscience, and so much 
did he hate “the appearance of evil,” that, in one instance, a per-^ 
son, having in public let fall an unguarded expression, (even in the 
way of quotation,) in a moment of excitement, thereby forfeited an 
esteem which was prcviouslj^ Another entry in his diary con- * 

firms this: “Oh! give me a tender conscience, that I may be 
pricked to the Imart every time I offend. The least sin in my own 
sight must be very great in the view of thy infinite purity. Oh! 
for a tender spirit, that I nrny shun the least appearance of sin,—. 
for the lamb-like spirit of the holy Jesus, who bore all his sufferings 
wiih sulmiission and patience. The same seed of evil which leads 
nll^htray, even in the flower of youth, is in my heart also; and if 
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not subdued by the power of God, and prevailed over by grace, I 
shall go to equal lengths of wickedness. Oh I what grace has done 
for me! May the Spirit of my loving Master reign in my heart I” 
He was a man of faith and of prayer. Conscious of his need of sup- ■ 
plies, he was a frequent and fervent suppliant at the throne of 
grace, and was never happier than when thus exercised. But he 
feared the power of indwelling sin, and prayed for renovating 
and preserving grace. He continues, in his diary,—“ Do thou, 
Lord, use any correction thou seest necessary to mollify my 
Heart and to make it a copy of thine. Stren^fthen my faith. Con-* 
firm my hope, and Reconvert every moment, all the faculties of my 
soul, to he instruments of thy praise, as they have been of thy dis¬ 
honour. May I cast ah my sins in thy sepulchre, and especially 
that abominable sin, pride. Lord, root ifrout of my fieart for ever. 
On thy truth I build my lui^pes for time and for eternity. In other 
things my hopes are often disappointed ; but in tlioe I find an ever- 
flowing spring of consolation, and since tlion rernainest unchangeable, 
my all is safe. I ask no more on this side of heaven, than to lead a 
life of fai/.h and devotedness to God. Keep the world and its allure- 
ments under my feet. Let me not catcli at shadows, but seek reali¬ 
ties. May I seek with fervency, those blessings which will give peace 
in life and comfort in a dying hour. And what is the reproach and 
scorn of fools?”—Such were the sentiments that characterized liis 
private devotions, and the practice of liis life to his dying hour. All 
who knew him will hear witness that lie was a friend of peace, and 
a lover of good men.” To promote union, harmony, and peace, 
he would sacrifice all but principle. And he seldom failed in its at¬ 
tainment ; for his friends knew that he aimed at promoting the gen¬ 
uine charity which “ beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, and endureth all things.” Possessing an acquaintance witli 
most ministers of all denominations, in tlie north and many other 
parts of Scotland, lie was, universally esteemed for his unprejudiced 
manifestation of Christian brotherly love towards all true servants 
and disciples of Christ, by whatever name they were known. These 
sentiments were felt and appreciated, and uniformly reciprocated when¬ 
ever opportunity occurred. A few days afti^r his deatli, (during the 
time of the parochial sacrament,) sincere tributes of respect were 
paid to his memory, from the pulpit, and from the communion-table, 
by some’*^ who knew him well, and who spoke of him as a man who 
did not know what sect was, and whose equal as a Dissenter in cher¬ 
ishing liberal sentiments towards churchmen, and in co-operating 
with them in every good cause, was seldom known. A cordial 
friendship, and mutual regard, likewise, subsisted betwixt him and 
the late lamented Rev. Mr. Mein of the ^Secession church. Nor was 
his loss unfelt by the Rev. Mr. Grant, minister of the parish, by 
whom he was ever highly regarded during a long period of inter¬ 
course together. In the intimacy of nearly forty years, with the 
neighbouring brethren of his own den<7mination, no jar nor jealousy 
ever ocdurred to obstruct the operation of brotherly love. In their 
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recollections, tlie memory of their departed brotlier wlll’be cherished 
while the heart continues to beat; and this 4frail memorial of 
their beloved friend may assist tliem in Unking together pther’frag- 
•ments of a life spent in harmony with themselves. He manifested 
an unwearied solicitude for the salvation of sinners; and in the mo^t 
tender and earnest strains, while the tears roiled down his furrowed 
face, lie would discourse of the surpassing love to God to guilty man, 
and beseech them to turn to him and live. One of his brethren at 
a distance writes thus to a friend:—‘^The last letter I had from 
him breathed such a spirit of anxiety about the salvation of sinners, 
as showed that he had been imbibing yet more, fully, the spfrit of 
liim who came to seek and to save that which was lost.” As a 
preacher he was distinguished for brevity, f(?r artlessness and simpli¬ 
city both of manner and style, for scriptural statements of the great 
truths of the gospel, and for extensive knowledge of scripture history 
and scripture character—from which he was accustomed to bring 
powerful and convincing trutlis to ^11 classes of his hearers. But 
there was no department of his public ministry in which he shone 
more than in dealing with the awakened, the weary, and tlje heavy- 
laden. Havinghnriself been born again in an extensive revival, and hav¬ 
ing seen many of these in other places, and at home, he obtained such 
an extensive acquaintance witli the different cases of anxious inquir¬ 
ers, that few were more fit to meet with persons in that state of con¬ 
cern. Many cases might be selected from various quarters ; but one 
which occurred fully 25 years ago, is fresh in the writers recollec¬ 
tion. On a Subhath evening, Mr. D. preached from a text of a most 
rousing tendency, when at least one person present was brought 
under conviction. This individual came the following night to his 
house (long after lie had gone to rest) in j state of mind bordering on 
despair, and expressing a firm belief that he was forsaken of God, 
and a prey to Satan. He listened patiently till the person had done 
speaking, and tlien replied, “ You have forgotten one promise 
which ought to dispel all your fears, ‘ The Angel of the Lord en- 
cainpeth round about them that fear liiin, and delivereth them.’ ” 
TJie passage had the effect of dispelling fear and bringing peace of 
mind, and the individual has ever since given, and does still give, evi¬ 
dence of being a child of God. As administer of the gospel, he was 
honoured in having may seals of his apostlesliip.*’ Besides what the 
Lord had done by him at home, his visits to other churches were 
blessed for the conversion of sinnets. In the Highlands he was 
eminently useful, where not a few have ascribed their conversion to. 
liis instrumentality. Some, who are now in other lands, own him 
as tlieir spiritual father; and one minister of the gospel, who not 
many years ago occupied liis^pnlpit, was able to point out the seat in * 
it where the gospel first came home to his conscience with power. 
His visits to the church at Avoch were productive of much good. 
Some who have finislied their course with joy, and others who are 
now giving all evidence of Being children of the Most High, had 
their attention first directed to the saving truths of the gospel by 
means of his visits there. The day alone will declare it ; .but many 
in distant places enjoyed his visits ns those of a father to his chi^- 
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dren. His mild and gentle manner of address was always calculated 
to obtain a favourable hearing; but his fervency and faithfulness 
were likevyise htted to arouse- Shortly after his conversion^ he met 
with a severe accident from an explosion of gunpowder. Though- 
confined to bed and suffering severely, those who were concerned 
about their souls would not keep away from him, but assembled 
around his bed-side to enjoy his wonted prayers and instructions. 
It is still vivid in the recollection of many, that he one day got up 
among them—pained and suffering as he was—and so great was the 
impression produced, both by his appearaiice»'and his fervid address, 
thatliis brother—then only 17 years of age, and but recently turned 
to the Lord—stood* up and asked that he miglit be allowed to pray. 
He did so, and some of tlie believers then present told liim, years 
after'he became a preacher, that they never heard him pray with 
more satisfaction. Mr. D^war was diligent and laborious in the 
performance of his public duties, and was in the habit of preaching, 
for many years before his death, four times evbry Sabbatli-day, be¬ 
sides week-day duties. In his attention to public duties lie was 
also most punctual, and was never known to have broken a preacliing 
engagement save one. On that occasion he attempted to cross the 
river Nairn, when it was much swollen, and was carried a consider¬ 
able way down the stream; and altliough his life was miraculously 
preserved, he had barely strength of body left to enable him to 
reach home. He was instant in season and out of season,” declar¬ 
ing with anxious solicitude “ the whole counsel of God.” It was his 
constant wish and prayer that he might not be spared, if unable to 
serve his heavenly Master; and liis wish was granted, for he was 
but three or four Sabbaths unoccupied, (and that from illness,) dur¬ 
ing the whole course of his ministry. 

As a citizen he was universally beloved. Without pretension to 
display of any kind, ife sustained a weight and worth of character 
which the most careless acknowledged and respected, and whicli by 
the pious was most highly valued. The respect which his fellow- 
citizens and friends entertained for liirn was evinced by the circum¬ 
stance of their having erected for him, nearly twenty years ago, a 
substantial dwelling-liouse, and by otheiVise promoting his comfort, 
and gratifying his feelings, iiuways which the limited resources of 
the church could not have supplied. Nor did he in return manifest 
indifference lo local improvements—but he aided their furtherance 
with and even above his meaas, and cordially co-operated with his 
.presence and advice. But the advancement of religious and benevo¬ 
lent institutions was dearest to his heart. He evinced the most 
lively Interest in Sabbath-schools and prayer-meetings, from his set¬ 
tlement in Nairn. He was the founder of the Nairnshire Bible 
Society; and, along with the Rev. Mr. Barclay of Klldearn, mate¬ 
rially aided the late Rev. (then Lieutenant) Donald Mitchell, from 
whose zealous and Christian exertions sprung the Missionary Society. 
In the establishment of the Tract Soeiety he bore a part, and he 
was the instrunient of entirely abolishing in the town the nuisance 
of drinking before funerals. 

^ His illness excited the universal sympathy of the community, (^and 
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th% announcement of liis death was received with deep regret by all 
in every quarter to whom he was known. His remains were interred 
in the churchyard of Nairn on the 13th of December, and were fol¬ 
lowed to their last resting-place by his brethren of the Morayshire 
Associatum, by the other ministers in the neighbourhood, and by a 
largo concourse of tl^e inhabitants of both the town and surrounding 
parishes. He was a faithful man, and feared God above many." 

On yabhatli the 25th, the event was improved in an impressive 
discourse from Heb. xiii. 7, 8, hy Mr. Macneil of Elgin; which pas¬ 
sage—it is striking to noitice—was marked in Mr. Dewar’s Sermon- 
hook as that from which he was next to have addressed his congre¬ 
gation, had his life been spared! and formed the ^m and substance 
of his walk and conversation —** Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
and to-day, and for ever." 

’ P. D, 

Fehruartj, 1843. 

BICENTENARY OF THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY 
OF DIVINES.—THE INDEPENDENTS IN IT* 

HAVfNG already occupied so large a space with this subject, we shall 
execute with all brevity the remaining notice of the views of the In¬ 
dependents in the Assembly respecting liberty of conscience. It is one 
of the most honourable characteristics of the period of whicli we 
speak, that the principles of freedom in religious inquiry and sen- 
tirneiit were more clearly understood, and more openly advocated, 
than in preceding times. This is so generally acknowledged, that 
any formal proofs of it may be dispensed with. We might easily 
select from many sources the testimony of witnesses of very various 
temper, to the honourable part which the variously composed party, 
commonly called Independents, bore in this testimony to truth, and 
to the rights of man. But confining our view to the “ dissenting 
brethren" in the Assembly, and the religious party whom they may 
be said to have represented, we find that, of the many reproachful 
charges to which they were subjected, there was none uttered with 
siiicerer indignation, and intenser disgust, than this, that they con¬ 
tended for a liberty of conscience to every man. It is fit that, in our 
more favoured time, their reproach should be exchanged for honour 
and veneration. 

Let it be understood, once for all, tfiat we do not claim for them 
tlie honour of being the earliest advocates of liberty of conscience 
upon those broad and lasting grounds which constitute it a which 
no man may infringe, and not a privilege for which we are indebted 
to any one’s generosity. Nojr would we appropriate the honour to 
any, even of an earlier day, belonging to the same party. The 
claim which has been zealously entered in behalf of a small party 
of Baptists, in the year 1614, ^‘to be regarded as the first ex¬ 
pounders and most enlightenefl advocates of this best inheritance of 
man,*** we are not careful to dispute. We are anxious to con- 

* Price's Hist, of Prot. Nonconformity, vol. i. p. 522. 
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seorate tlie struggles of the ^ dissenting bretfiren" of the Assembly* 
in this cause* as one of the great stages in the progress to our present 
blessed enlargement; and we are happy to remember, that, were 
they Anabaptists or not, to whom the honour properly belongs of 
eliminating this vital doctrine, they were Congregationalists; and the 
fact confirms us in the conviction which has forced itself upon other 
minds, not exposed to the same bias as our own, that religious liberty, 
on its broadest basis, being practically embodied in the Congrega' 
tional form of ecclesiastical polity, it is not to be wondered at, that 
the adherents of this system should be its .earliest expounders; for 
every restriction of legitimate liberty impinges on some essential fea- 
ture of their system.* 

We shall give the #7nerest sprinkling of illustrations respecting 
their views. Baillie speaks tlius in one^lace : ** We spent a number 
of sessions on some propositions of advyce to the Parliament for sup¬ 
pressing Antinomians, Anabaptists, and those who preaches alibertie 
for all religions. Even in thes^ our good Independents found as great 
difficultie, and when we had carried onr advyces against their mind, 
they offered to give in contrare reasons to the Parliament. We 
spent t^o dayes or three on the matter of a remonstrance to the 
Parliament, of the sins which provocked God to give us this late 
stroke (certain disasters which Ijad befallen the army), and here we 
had the most free and strange parley tliat ever 1 heard, about the 
evident sins of the Assembly, the sins of the Parliament, the sins of 
the army, the sins of the people. When we were in full hope of a 
large fruit of so honest and faithfull a censure, Thomas Goodwin 
and his brethren, as their cuslome is to oppose all things that are 
good, carried it so, that all was dung in the howes, and that matter 
clean laid by/' Tliis last piece of opposition of an apparently doubt¬ 
ful character, assumes quite another aspect, when we know that the 
reason of the opposition was, that one of the most crying sins of the 
Parliament and nation was represented to be, their delaying so long 
to suppress sectaries. In another place, the same zealous Preshyte- 
•rian thus speaks: “The Independents has the least zeale to the 
truth of God of any men we know. Blaspliernous heresies are now 
spread here more tlian ever in any pari of the world; yet they are 
not only silent, hot are patrons and pleaders for libertie almost to 
them all. We and they have spent many sheets of paper upon the 
tolleration of their separate churches." If this be a specimen of the 
interpretation generally put upon their views, we cannot but admire 
the generous fortitude wliich sustained them, in their unflinching 
advocacy of the odious doctrine. 

In the Preface to the Savoy Confession, it is asserted, “ that 
their principles do not in the least interfere with the authority of 
the civil mfigistrate, nor do they concern themselves upon any oc¬ 
casion, with him, any farther than to implore his protection for 
the preservation of the peace and liberty of their churches/' . , . 
“ Among all Christiap states and ^churches there ought to be 
vouchsafed a forbearance and mutual indulgence to saints of all 

* See below, the quotation from Sir J. McIntosh. 
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persuasions tliat keep to, and hold last, the necessary foundations 
of faith and holiness," . . . . “ That all professing Christians, with 
their errors that are purely spiritual, and intrench and overthrow 
not civil society, are to he borne, and permitted to enjdy all^ ordi¬ 
nances and privileges according to their light, as fully as any of 
their brethren wlio^ pretend to the greatest orthodoxy.*' Their views, 
in contrast with tliose of others, may be learned by the following 
result of a committee of accommodation composed of different 
parties, appointed by the House of Commons in. 1045. We take 
Neal’s account,—“ the coiniiiittee met the last time, March 9th, 
(1646,) wlien the sub-committee of Presbyterian divines answered 
the last paper of tlie Independents, maintairdng all their funner 
positions, and concluding in this strange tand^ wonderful manner: 

‘ that whereas their brethren say, that uniformity ought to be urged 
no farther than is agreeal&le to all men’s consciences, and to their 
edification, it seems to tiiein, as if their brethren not only desired 
erty of coHscie?iee for themselves but^for all men^ and would have iis 
think that we are hound by our covenant, to bring the churches in 
the three kingdoms to no nearer conjunction, and uniformity, than 
is consistent with the liberty of all men^s consciences ; whiclf, whether 
it be tlie sense of the covenant, we leave with the honourable com¬ 
mittee,’ ” 

“ Hereupon, the Rev. Mr. Jen Burroughs, a divine of great candour 
and moderation, declared in tlie name of the'Indepeudents, ‘ fhafc if 
their congregations might not be exempted from tliat coercive power 
of the classes ; if they might not have liberty to govern themselves 
in theAr own way, as long as they behaved peaceably towards the 
civil magistrate: tliey were resolved to suffer, or go to some other 
place of the world, wliere they might enjoy their liberty. But while 
men think there is no way of peace but by forcing all to be of the 
same nund ; while they tliink the civil sword is an ordinance of God 
to determine all controversies of divinity, and that it must needs he 
attended with fines and imprisonment to the disobedient; while 
they apprehend tliere is no mediuju between a strict uniformity, and 
a general confusion of all things:—while these sentiments prevail, 
there must he a base sulijection of men’s consciences to slavery, a 
suppression of much truth, and great disturbances in the Christian 
world.’ ” 

But while exhibiting these enliglitened and noble sentiments, it 
would be uncandid to keep <jut of yiew those parts in their history 
which somewhat clash with tlieir principles. They scarcely acted up 
to what they assert, when disclaiming all concern with the civil 
magistrate, except for protection. And in one place tiiey more than 
hint limitations of that full liberty which they reasonably justify in. 
another. But great considferation must he taken of the circumstan¬ 
ces in which they were placed. It is true that they sat in an Assem¬ 
bly convened by the civil power, to assist in settling the religious affairs 
of the nation* They received pay from th^ public purse for this ser¬ 
vice. They afterwards took spiritual charges at the-hands of the gov¬ 
ernment. But it should not surprise us, that at one stride they failed 
to reach absolute enfranchisement from the errors and prejudices of 
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ages. Remembering <‘the days wherein they had seen evil,” tlie*' 
demand for toleration, to the extent which they were now at liberty 
to plead for it, was novel and startling to others, and even to them¬ 
selves Their written statements indicate a clear discernment of the 
respective limits of the provinces of the magistrate and the church ; 
but they could scarcely be expected to discover practical encroach¬ 
ments of the one upon the other, with the facility and exactness of 
vision which the experimental history of their and subsequent times 
has supplied to us. In judging of their procedure we must not for¬ 
get, that civil as well as religious interests were at stake in the 
struggie in which they were drawn to act a part so conspicuous. 
The supremacy of eltljcr of the religious systems which had been 
displaced, or of the.Pretibyterian system, according to the preten¬ 
sions then put forth, would have been a fytal blow to civil freedom. 
Tiieir conduct admits of a very reasonable apology upon this ground : 
that if they had refused to 'bear their part in the general council 
sought by the Parliament, or ta carry out their counsel, if it were 
adopted, they were doing their part to restore a persecuting church 
and a despotic government. That such were their sentiments ; tliat 
even while advocating, on high grounds, the right of all to a free con¬ 
science, they scarcely hoped for more than a lightening of the yoke 
of ecclesiastical domination, may appear probable by tlie following 
words in their Apologetic Narration, when they implore of Parlia¬ 
ment to be allowed to obtain a subsistence, be it the poorest 
and meanest in their native land, with a latitude to some lesser 
differences, with peaceableness, as not knowing where else with 
safety, health, and livelihood to set our feet on earth.*^ We find that 
they gave as the reason for getting the committee of lords, commons, 
and divines, to consider ** how farr tender consciences might be borne 
with, which could not come up to the common rule to be establislied,'* 
was this, that so the proceedings of the Assemblie might not be re¬ 
tarded.^' In this we think it is implied, that the securing of this 
civil and religious freedom, tliey esteemed a main part of their voca¬ 
tion in that convention. But notwithstanding these consideratirms, 
which go to account for their inconsistency, tlie inconsistency re¬ 
mains, and we have, no wish to conceal st. This much, Ijowever, 
must be admitted, by their m^st censorious accusers: that in the 
counsel they offered at various times to tlie civil power, and when 
acting under commission or appointment of the civil authorities, they 
carried out, in general, the tolervnt principles they advocated. The 
yiolation of their avowed principles, in the case of Papists, Prela- 
tists, and sectaries of the grosser sort, they justified on the plea of 
their being civil and political offenders. This vindication will extend 
^ so far, and refers to cases which must be contemplated in the largest 
plea for liberty of conscience, but under* the pressure of the times 
they undoubtedly allowed a greater latitude to the magistrate to re¬ 
strain and suppress, than sound reason or scripture will warrant. 
This error was the misapplication of an excellent principle, which 
they zealously asserted against the false allegations of theijr enemies, 
—a principle which is very far from being clearly understood in our 
own day : that all societies, whether spiritual or secular, are to this 
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extent accountable to the mairistrate, and subject to his scrutiny; 
viz., that their principles and practices be not to the danger or 
detriment of the common weal. If this open the docfr to in¬ 
terference and persecution, we cannot help it. To demand ex¬ 
emption by divine right, from civil subjection as now stated, is 
to adopt one of the •worst features of Popery, and unsettle in the 
name of Christ all the moral relations, and the whole social system. 
We have sufficient protection from persecution without this, in the rec¬ 
titude of a conscience sustained by divine help; and in those legitimate 
restraints upon the arbitrary will of the magistrate, which it is the 
part of the Christian citizen to take his share in imposing. 

Envy has sought to disparage the honour of Jlhese Christian patri¬ 
ots by an ever-recurring quotation of the persecutions in New Eng¬ 
land; from which it is inferred, that when in power, Independents 
are no more tolerating than others—and that their generosity as the 
advocates of general liberty of conscience flowed from their adver¬ 
sity, and resolves itsell* into the desire of personal safety and ag¬ 
grandizement. We would willingly enter into the question if it were 
not out^of place. We content ourselves, however, with simply stat¬ 
ing, that, deducting the evil tendencies of huinati nature which are 
common to all systems, these disgraceful scenes in New England were 
the effects of an original blunder in the constitution of the new set¬ 
tlements, and are more truly indicative of the tendency and opera¬ 
tion of the alliance of secular and spiritual institutions than of Inde¬ 
pendency. The following statements of a candid and unprejudiced 
witness will liave weiglit:— 

“They (the Independents) disclaimed the qualifications of‘naUonar 
as repugnant to tlie nature of ^ a church.’ The relUjion of the Inde¬ 
pendents could notj %oithout destroying its nature^ he established by law. 
They never could aspire to more tiuui religious liberty, and they ac¬ 
cordingly Iiave the honour to be tlie first, and long the only Christian 
community, who collectively adopted that sacred principle. It is 
true that in the beginning they adopted the pernicious and inconsis¬ 
tent doctrine of limited toleration, excluding Catholics as idolaters; 
and in New England, wliere the great majority were of their persua¬ 
sion, punishing, even capitally, dissenters from opinfims which they 
accounted fundamental. But as intolerance could promote no interest 
of iheirsy real or imaginary^ their true principles finally worked out the 
stain of these dishonourable exceptions. The government of C’rom- 
well, more influenced by them than by*any other persuasion, made 
as near approaches to general toleration as public prejudice would en¬ 
dure; and Sir Harry Vane, an Independent, was probably tlie first 
who laid down, with perfect precision, the inviolable rights of con¬ 
science, and the exemption of r^igion from all civil authority.”* 

Under the shield of such a pliilosophic patron as the writer just 
quoted, those who profess the views which liave called forth his 
commendation, need not seem self-complacent or bold, in regarding 
their system of ecclesiastical rifle as peculiarly the promoter and 
preserver of liberty of conscience. If the distinction had no other 

• * Sir James M'Tntosh’s Historical Fragment, 
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basis than this,—that the religion of the Independents cannot, 
without destroying its nature, be established by law,*’—cannot become 
national^ that is, so centralized as to become the creature or the fa¬ 
voured client of the national government, it would be manifest, thp.t 
so far as it is concerned, the power to persecute can never have an 
existence; the exclusive pretensions of a persecuting church cannot 
be maintained; there cannot be formed that perfect internal organiza¬ 
tion that gives liberty to constrain and concuss dissentients without. 
But the uncontrolled right of every Christian society to conduct its 
own affairs, very simply leads to an acknowledgment of the right of 
unconstrained conscientious conviction, belonging to the individuals 
constituting the soci^|;y. While the tenet, corresponding to this, of 
internal independency, or that all things be done with the concur¬ 
rence and consent of the members of the society, leads to the exhibi¬ 
tion and operation of liberty of conscience in its fullest extent. And 
surely there could he few absurdities more insane than to employ 
constraint to unite a man to d society, one of the essential conditions 
of which is, that it acts by the consent and concurrence of its con¬ 
stituent members. And in addition to all this, the requisition of an 
approved spiritual cliaracter in the members of a Christian*church, 
which has always characterized this party, is an effectual preventive 
of overbearing men’s consciences; for how could men in their senses 
ever attempt to effect, by compulsory measures, that spiritual change 
which is the work of the Spirit of truth alone ? 

To conclude. If the mere fact of their advocating general liberty 
of conscience has drawn forth the disinterested encomium of those 
who had no congeniality of religious sentiment with these men, and 
even extracted the reluctant witness of their enemies and despisers, 
how much more cordially should we revere their name and labours 
who are satisfied that, through the influence of their religious system, 
the enlightened convictions of their reason became as the authorita¬ 
tive dictates of inspiration ! How should it wed us to our principles 
to have the assurance that they enkindle lofty patriotism toward our 
fellow-men, as well as simple piety toward God ! Whilst celebrating 
in what may be deemed terms of excessive commendation, the prin¬ 
ciples or system of the Independents, it will he noted we speak not 
in terms of equal confidence' respecting those who profess them. The 
one may be all that is simple, and sufficient, and divine, in spiritual 
rule,—the other may be negligent, and inconsistent, and apostate. 
Our heart’s desire and prayer for our brethren is, that they may be 
enabled to act worthily of their high vocation, as the maintainers of 
a liberty of conscience to all. 


CHAPEL DEBTS AND CHAPEL BUILDING. 

To the *Editor, 


Sir,—T o those who take an interest in the welfare of the churches, 
it is often matter of deep lamentation that so many of oui; chapels 
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are burdened with debt; and that when a new place of worship is 
needed in any locality, such difficulty should be experienced in ob- 
taininj^ the funds requisite for its erection: I refer particularly to 
chapels in our villages and smaller towns. It is impossible to sh*ut 
our eyes to the fact, that from this state of matters consequences not 
a little injurious have* resulted. Several of the churches are much 
disheartened on account of the heavy debts pressing on their places 
of worship, and not a few of the pastors are greatly impeded in their 
work; while many are deterred from seeking admission to their fel¬ 
lowship, from the fear lest they should thereby be involved in tbair 
pecuniary difficulties. • 

In these times of wide-spread commercial depression, it may not 
perhaps be practicable to carry out any plan for liquidating, all at 
once^ the debt on our chapels at present existing, and thereby to 
remove those evils so greatly to be deplored; but surely, if proper 
measures were adopte^ the churches are perfectly able to prevent 
the evil from spreading, by furnishing ineans for erecting our future 
places of worship free of any incumbrance. The following scheme 
I beg leave most respectfully to submit to the consideration ef the 
churches, in full confidence of its practicability, if effective measures 
are employed for bringing it before the minds of the brethren through¬ 
out the country. 

One of the speakers at the last meeting of the Congregational 
Union in Edinburgh, estimated the number at that time in fellow¬ 
ship with our cliurches at about 18,000. Suppose that one-third of 
that number, or 6,000, could be prevailed on to contribute toward 
this object as follows: 
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In this way upwards of £300 might* be raised quarterly with¬ 
out any very great difficulty; which, together with the amount 
that would be raised in the locality where a chapel was needed, 
would he sufficient for its erection. In some cases less than £300 
would serve the purpose. Thi^ would leave a surplus wliich might 
be applied in liquidating the debt on the old chapels. And, if in 
any year, four new places of worship were not required, the liqui¬ 
dation fund would he greatly increased. 

But it will be asked, how are i)^e to get six thousand of our mem¬ 
bers interested in such a movement ? This, doubtless, is the great 
difficulty. We have the means amongst us; and, in very many cases, 
there esysts a willingness to give for such a desirable object, were an 
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opportunity presented. Many of the brethren, it is well-known, are 
already contributing for chapel .cases annually, a much greater 
amount than the larger sums which have been specified; and, I have 
no doubt, they would enter most cordially into such a scheme, were 
it adopted by the churches. And there is a very large number in 
the cliurches besides, who would be delighted to give their shillings, 
or sixpences, or pence, were they called on for the purpose. All that 
is wanting among us is organization. Let a well-digested plan be 
submitted to the brethren, and let it be brought before their minds 
by*a little wholesome agitation, and I have no fear but the energies 
of the churches will he drawn forth. 

But how is this tojbe done? Let a Board be established—say, in 
Glasgow—for the conducting of this business, and for the examina¬ 
tion of all chapel cases* Let this Board, through the medium of a 
very active secretary, bring the matter prominently before the atten¬ 
tion of the churches by corresponding with the pastor and deacons, or 
by a deputation visiting the churches where this is desired. Let col¬ 
lectors be chosen by each church, who sliall he furnished by the 
Board with collecting books or cards, and who shall wait personally 
once a-quarter or oftener, as may be wished, on the members, to ob¬ 
tain from them what they agree to give for the Chapel-building fund; 
those collectors, along with the pastor and deacons, constituting a 
local committee, who through their treasurer shall correspond quarterly 
with the treasurer of the Board. Let the suras collected by each churcli 
be published quarterly in the Magazine, together with any interesting 
particulars respecting the locality, to the erecting of a chapel in whicli, 
the contributions are to he'applied. I do not think there is a church 
in the land, however poor, that would refuse to enter into some sucli 
plan as this, were the matter fairly brought before tliem. 

The advantages of such a scheme, if carried out, will readily occur 
to every one who has thought over the sui ject. First, the hnrdc^n of 
contributing to chapel cases would not fall; as it does at present, 
on the shoulders of a few, who are really oppressed by the numerous 
applications that are made to them. Secondly, such a plan, if carried 
out, would effect a considerable saving to the funds of the Congrega¬ 
tional Union. ' The committee of the Union are not, indeed, in the 
habit of paying the iuter^t of chapel debts out of tlie monies in¬ 
trusted to their care; but it is very obvious, that when there is 
debt on a place of worship, connected witli a church applying for 
aid, a larger sum must be ^given to assist in paying their pastor, 
which amounts to the same thing. Thirdly, such a plan would en¬ 
tirely supersede the begging system. All are heartily sick of this 
system, and none are more sick of it than those who have been en¬ 
gaged in soliciting aid from their brethren. The pastor is usually 
selected to transact this part of the church’s business; and it is im¬ 
possible that he can leave his home on such an errand without an 
immense sacrifice of feeling. Besides, it must nut he forgotten that 
this is a very expensive mode of raising money,—not less than ten 
per cent, being in many cases requisite to defray the pastor’s travel¬ 
ling expenses, and the supply of his pulpit during his absence. 

I earnestly wish that something could be done at tlie approaching 
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auniversiiry af the Union in Aberdeen, with a view to carrying this, 
or some better plan, into effect. Might not this object, so important 
and BO very desirable, form a proper subject for the consideration of 
the brethren at the preliminary meeting? The tittles are stirr}ng, 
and call for prompt and vigorous action; and I hope the Congrega¬ 
tional churches will not be found lagging behind when all around us 
is in motion.—I am, 8cc. 

A. R. 

Marvhi 1S43. 


TO THE EDITOR OP THE Cd^GREClATIONAL 

MAGAZINE. • 

Glasgow, February, 1843. 

Dear Sir, —I am old eiiougli to remember the commencement of 
our Congregational clfurclies in Scotland,—and their rise and pro¬ 
gress has frequently been the subject of conversation in the circle of 
my acquaintance. As 1 happened to spend the early part of my life 
in tlie principal scene of their commencement, and was personally 
acquainted witli many of the first promoters of the scheme, I have 
been frequently inquired at for information. This has led to an ex¬ 
pression of surprise that the occurrence of such an important era 
lias not been particularly put on record, and an accurate account of 
'Hhe Rise and Progn'ss of Congregational Churches” has not been 
drawn up and publislied to the world. Very few individuals are now 
alive who were instrumental in that important matter, and who are 
capable of furnishing su(di a desideratum, and my object in writing 
is to inquire, through your Magazine, if there is, on the part of any 
one, an intention of such publication, or if any materials have been 
collected for that purpose? If sucli is not the case, the duty should 
be urged on s(»me one of the very few living witnesses who yet re¬ 
main, otherwise the opportunity of doing so may be irretrievably lost. 

I am, Dear Sir, your constant Reader, 

Senex. 


SKETCHES OF BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. No. III. 

On Monday, March 12th, 1838, Dr, Robinson set out from 
Cairo for Suez, at which latter place he arrived on the 15tfi. 
His journey across the desert was not diversified by any re¬ 
markable incidents. But the following passage may be quoted 
as describing, in simple but expressive language, the feelings which 
such a pilgrimage through the wilderness would naturally inspire in 
a traveller like Dr. Robinson:— 

Our Arabs, as they walked by nur side, were fuIUof song and glee, at the 
idea of being once more free from the city, and abniad upon tneir native wastes. 
To me also it was a new and exciting feeling, to find ourselves thus alone in the 
midst of the desert, in the true style of oriental travel, carrying with us our 
house, yur provisions, and our supply of water for many days ; and surrounded 
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by camels anrl the wild * sons of the desert/ in a region where the eye could find 
nought to rest upon but desolation. It was a scene which had often taken pos¬ 
session of my youthful imagination; but which 1 had not dared to hope would 
ever be realised. Yet all was now present in reality; and tlie journey which had 
so long been the object of my desires and aims was actually begun. 

The evening had already closed in^ and the moon was shining brightly when 
we halted for the night. The tent was soon pitched; a fire kindled; and as it 
was now too late to let the camels browse, they were made to lie down around 
the tent, and were fed with a small quantity of beans in a bag drawn over the 
nose. To secure them for the night they are usually fastened one to another; 
or a halter is tied round one of the fore-legs, as it lies folded togetlier, in order 
to prevent the animal from rising. It was too late, and the situation too new, to 
think of much comfort in this our first night in a tent; and therefore arranging 
our beds, each as he best coold, we soon laid ourselves down to rest.’*—Pp. 
50, 57. 

They found upon the shrubs in the desert an insect which Dr. 
Robinson says was ** either a species bf black locust, or much re¬ 
sembling tliem.’* The Afab guides called them “ Faras-el-Jundy, 
soldiers’ horses.’’ Dr. R., in a note, points out the conformity of this 
language to the description in Rev. ix. 7, “ And the shapes of the 
locusts were like unto liorses prepared unto battle.” This passage, 
again, <s closely parallel to Joel ii. 4, ‘‘The appearance of them is 
as the appearance of horses; and as horsemen, so shall they run.” 
The resemblance of the locust to the horse has been observed by va¬ 
rious writers, European and Asiatic. Bochart has collected several 
passages of the kind, the earliest of which is the comment of Theo- 
doret upon the above-mentioned text in Joel: e# rts Kan^ot mv 

rns rov tvr^ov iotxvietv any 0 ?ie observe 

the head of the locust with attention^ he will find it extremely like that 
of the /iorse.” (Hierozoicon. P. ii. lib. 4. cap. 5.) This is one of 
the numerous instances of the exact adaptation of the style and ima¬ 
gery of the Bible to the manners, feelings, and associations of the 
people among whom it was written. The comparison of the locust to 
the horse might seem unnatural and unimpressive,to a European 
who had never heard of this remarkable resemblance. And even 
when the mention of the fact has vindicated the propriety of the 
figure, it is Impossible for us to feel its terrible impressiveness as an 
Arab or an Israelite would feel it, who had been nurtured from his 
cradle in the d^ead of this devastating insect, and had seen it de¬ 
vouring on every side until *** the garden of Eden’’ was turned into 
“a desolate wilderness.” To such, the horse-like form of the de¬ 
stroyer would be as terrific an image as could ever glare upon the 
startled eye of fancy. 

At Suez, Dr. Robinson observed the surrounding localities with 
great attention, with a view to the determination of the long-agi¬ 
tated questions respecting the route of the Israelites from Egypt, and 
the point at which the passage of t^te Red Sea was effected. He 
was well prepared for making these inquiries on the spot, by the 
labour which he liad bestowed upon the learning of the question 
several years before.* It is not often that a traveller has thus ex- 

* See his article on the Exodus of the Israelites out of Egypt and their Wan¬ 
derings in the Desert, in the American Biblical Repository, Vol, II. No. VIII. 
Art. 5, 
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hansted all the information collected by previous inquirers, before he 
visits and examines the scene himself. The result of his investiga¬ 
tions we shall give in his own words:— 

Land of Goshen. 

'* The preceding considerations go far to support the usual view of scholws 
nt the present day, that*the land of Goshen lay along the Pelusiac arm of the 
Nile, on the east of tlic Delta, and was the part of Egypt nearest to Palesbn^ 
This tract is now comprehended in the modern province esh-Shurkiyeh, ^“ich 
extends from the neighbourliood of Abu Za'bel to the sea, and from the desert 
to the former Taimilic branch of the Nile; thus including also the valley of the 
ancient canal. If the Pelusiac arm, as is commonly assumed, were naviCTble 
for deets in ancient times, the Israelites were probably confined to its eastern 
bank; but if we are at liberty to suppose that this stream was never 
than nt present, then they may have spread themselws out upon the 
yond it, until restrained by larger branches of the Nile. That the land ot Go¬ 
shen lay upon the waters of the*Nile, is apparent from the circumstance, thw 
the Israelites practised irrigation; that it was % land of seed, figs, vines, and 
pomegranates; that the people ate of fish freely; while the enumeration ot tne 
articles for which they longed in the desert, corresponds remar^bly with the 
list given by Mr. Lane as the food of the modern Fellahs. All this goes to 
show, that the Israelites, when in Egypt, lived much as the Egyptian do 
and that Goshen probably extended further west and more into the Dwta than 
has usually been supposed. They would seem to have lived interspersed among 
the Egyptians of that district, perhaps in separate villages, much as the Copts ot 
the present day are mingled with the Muhammedans. This appeare from the 
circumstance of their borrowing ‘jewels of gold and silver' from their Egyp¬ 
tian neighbours; and also from the fact, that their houses were to be inarJcea 
with blood, in order that they might be distinguislied and spared in the last areart 

plague of the Egyptians. v j i-u 

“ Tile immediate descendants of Jacob were doubtless nomadic shepneras iiice 

their forefathers, dwelling in tents; and probably drove their docks for pasture 
far up in the Wadys of the desert, like the present inhabitants of the same re¬ 
gion, But in process of time they became also tillers of the soil, and excliOTgea 
their tents for more fixed habitations. Even now tliere is a colony of the law- 
arali Arabs, about fifty families, living near Abu Za’bel, who cultivate the soil, 
and yet dwell in tents. They came thither from mount Sinai about four yew 
before the French invasion. This drove them back for a time to the mountains 
of the Ternbin, east of Suez; but tiiey had acquired such a taste for the good 
things of Egypt, that like the Israelites they could not live in the desert, and 
soon returned after the French were gone. ‘Now,’ said our Arabs, ‘though 
we acknowledge them as cousins, they have no right to dwell among us; nor 
coulii they live in our barren mountains after enjoying so long the luxuries ot 
Egypt.’ * • 

“ The Land of Goshen was ‘the best of th^ landand such too the province 
esh-Shiirkiyeh has ever been, down to the present time. In the rrmarkable 
Arabic document translated by De Sacy, containing a valuation of ^1^ 
vinoes and villages of Egypt in the year 1376, the province oi the bhuriciyeh 
comprises 383 towns and villages, and is valted at 1,411,875 Dinars a larger 
sum than is put upon any otlier province, with one exception. During my stay 
in Cairo, I made many inquiries respecting this distiict; to whic^ the 
reply was, that it was considered as the best province in Egypt 
tain more definite information, I ventured torequestof Lord Prudhoe, with w i 
the Pasha was und^^rslood to be on a very friendly footing, to obtain for me, it pos¬ 
sible, a statement of the valuation of the provinces of Egypt. This, as ne au«- 
wards informed me, could not well be done; but he had ascertomed tnat Wie 
province of the Shurkiyeh bears the highest valuation and yields tne largest 
revenue. He had himself just returned from an excursion to the ^^er parts ot 
this province, and confirmed Ironi Ifts own observatioiFthe repo^ ™ ^ AT* 

This arises from the fact that it is intersected by canals, while Che 
land is less elevated above the level of the Nile, than in parU oi Egypt; 
so that it is more easily irrigated. There are here more flocks and lierds than 
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atiywUere tilse in Eg^pt; and also more fisliermen. The population is half*i1n- 

S ratory, composed partly of Fellahs, and partly of Arabs from the adjacent 
eserts and even from Syria; who retain in part their nomadic habits, and frequently 
remove frop one village to another. Yet there are very many villages wholly 
deserted, where many tliousandsof people might at once find a habitation. £vei| 
now another million at least might be sustained in the district; and tlie soil is 
capable of higher tillage to an indefinite extent. So too the adjacent desert, so 
far as water could be applied tor irrigation, might be rendered fertile; fur wher- 
ever water is, there is terlility. 

Ho*Ate of the Israelites to the lied Sea» 

“ From the Land of Goshen ns thus definetl to the Red Sea, the direct and 
onl/route was along the valley of the ancient cnnal. Tlie Israelites broke up 
from their rendezvous'at Eameses *on the fifteenth day of the first month, on the ' 
morrow after the passnvev;' and proceeded by Succoth and Echam to the sea. 
Without stopping to inquire as to the identity of Hameses with Heroopolis, or the 
position of the latter place, it is enougli for our*^urpose, tlmt tlie former town (as 
is generally admitted) lay probQ,bly on the valley of the canal in tlie iiiicldle part, 
not far from the western extremity of the basin of the Bitter Lakes. Nor is it 
necessary to discuss the point, whellv^r this basin anciently formed a prolongation 
of tile Gulf of the Red Sea, as is supposed by some; or, as is more probable, was 
covered with brackish water, separated from the Red Sea, as now, by a tract of 
higlier ground. Nothing more is needed for our present purpose, even uthnitting 
that a communication existed from this basin to the sen, than to suppose that the 
inlet, if any, was already so small, as to present no important obstacle to the ad¬ 
vance of the Israelites. 

“From Rameses to the head of the Gulf, according to the preceding data, 
would be a distance of some thirty or thirty-five miles; which might easily liave 
been passed over by the Israelites in three days. A large portion of the people 
were apparently already collected at Ramoses, waiting lor permission to depart, 
when the last great plague took place. From the time when Fliarauh dismissed 
Moses and Aaron in the night of the fourteenth day of tlie montli (according to 
the Jewish reckoning), nntU the morning of tlie fifteenlh day, when the people 
set otf, there was an interval of some thirty hours, during wliich Utese leaders 
could easily reach Rameses from the court of Pharaoh, whether this were at 
Memphis, or, as is more probable, at Zuan or Tunis. 

The first day's march brought them to Surcolli, a name signifying * Loollis,’ 
which might be applied to any temporary station or encampment. Whetlier there 
was water here is not mentioned ,* end the positiuii of the place cannot be deter¬ 
mined. On the st^ond day they reached Elhuni ‘ in the edge of the wilderness.' 
What wilderness.^ The Israelites, after passing tlie Red Sea, are said, in Exo¬ 
dus, to have gone three days’march into the desert of Shur; but in N^imbers, 
the same tract is called the desert of Etham. It hence follows, that Ethum pro¬ 
bably lay on the e*\gc of this eastern desert; perhaps not far from the present 
head of the Gulf, and on the eastern side of the line of the Gulf or canal. May 
it not iiBve stood upon or near the^trip of land between the Gulf and tlie bubin 
of the Bitter Lakes? At any rate, it would seem to have been the point fiom 
which the direct course of the Israelites to Sinai would have led them around 
the present head of the Gulf, and along its eastern $id(‘. From Eiham they 
‘turned’ more to the right; and instead of passing along the eastern side, they 
marched down the western side of the arm of the Gulf to the vicinity of Suez. 
This movement, apparently so directly out of their course^ might well give Pha¬ 
raoh occasion to say, ' they are entangled in the land, the wilderness hath shut 
them inand lend him to pursue them with his horsemen and chariots, in Ute 
hope of speedily overtaking and forcing thenS to return. 

The position of Migdol, Pi-hahlroth, and BaaLZephon cannot of course be 
determined; except that they probably were on or near the great plain back of 
Suez. If tlie wells of ’Ajnid and Bir Suweis were then iu existence, tliey would 
imturally mark the sites of towns; but then: is no direct evidence either for or 
ngainst such an hypothesis. Tiiat this point, so.important for the navigation of 
the Red Sea, was already occupied by a town, perhaps Baal-Zephon, is not im¬ 
probable. A few ceitturles later several cities lay in the vicinity; and these 
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fliust have had wellfl, or there were more fountains than at present. Xu this plain 
the Israelites would have abundant space for their encanipmeiit. 

Passage of the Red Sea. • 

The question here has respect to the part of the sea where the passage tot»k 
place. This many writers and travellers have assumed to be the point at the 
mouth of Wady Tawarik, south of lias *Atukah; principally perhaps l>ecau8e it 
was siippt^sed timt the Israelites passed down that valley. Jiut, according to the 
preceding views, this could not well have taken place; and therefore, if they 
crossed at that point, they must tirst have passed down around Has ’Atakah, and 
encamped in the plain at the mouth of the valley. 

The discussion of this question has often been embarrassed by not sufficiently 
attending to the circumstances narrated by the sacred historian; which are, in 
the main point, the following. The Israelites, hemmed in on all sides,—on their 
left and in front tlie sea, on their right Jebel 'Atakah, and behind them the 
Egyptians,—I)egan to despair of escape, ntid to nfbnnur against Moses. The 
Lord now directed Moses to stretcli out his rod over the sea; ' and the Lord 
caused the sea to flow (Heb. go) by a strong east wind alt that night, and made 
the sru dry j and the waters were dividtui. And the children of Israel went into 
the midst of the sea nium the dry (ground); and the waters were a wall unto 
them on their right hunfl and on their left. The Egyptians pursued and went 
in after them; and in the morning watch the Lord troubled the host of tlie Egyp¬ 
tians. And Moses stretched out his Jiand over the sea, and the sea returned to 
his strength when ilie morning appeared, and the Egyptians fled against it; and 
the waters returned and covered all the host of Pliaruoh.* 

111 this narration there are two main points on which the wliole question may 
be said to turn. The first is, the means or instrument with which the inirucle was 
wrought. 'The Lord, it is said, caused the sea to go (or flow out) hg a strong 
east wind. Tlie miracle therefore is represented as mediate; not a direct suspeu. 
sion of or interference witii the Jaws of nature*, but a miraculous adaptation of 
those laws to produce a required result. It was wrougiit by natural means bu- 
pernaturaliy applied. For this reason we are here entitled to look only for the 
natural effects arising fixnu the operation of such a cause. In the somewhat 
indefinite phraseology of tlie Hebrew, an east wind means any wind from the 
eastern quarter; and would include the north-east wind whicli often prevails in 
tliis region. Now it will lie obvious from the inspection of any good map of the 
Gulf, tliat a strong north-east wind, acting here upon the ebb tide, would neccs- 
sariiy have the effect to drive out the waters from the small arm of the sea which 
runs up by Suez, and also from the end of the Gulf itself, leaving the shallower 
portions dry; while the more northern part of the arm, whicli was anciently 
broader and deeper than at present, would still remain covered with water. 
Thus the waters would be divided, and be a wall (or defence) to the Israelites 
on the right hand and on the left. Nor will it be less obvious, Iroiii u similar 
iiispecUou, that in no other part pf the whole Gulf would a north-east wind act 
in tlie same manner to drive out the waters. On this grouiAi, tiieii, the hypothesis 
of a passage through the sea opposite to Wady Tawarik would be uiiteiiable. 

Tlie second main point has respect to the interval of time during which the 
passage was efiPected. It was night; for tlie Lord caused the sea to go (out) 
Mill night;* and when the morning appeared it had already returned in iu 
strength ; for the Egyptians were uverwl^fmed in the morning watch. If tiien, 
as is most probable, the wind thus miraculously sent acted upon tlie ebb tide* 
to drive out the waters during the night to a far greater extent than usual, 
we still caunot assume tliat this extraordinary ebb, thus brought uboiit by na¬ 
tural means, would cont'nue more than three or four hours at the most. The 
Israelites were probably on the^lert, and entered upon the passage as soon 
as the way was practicable; but as the wind must have, acted for some time 
before the required effect would be produced, we cannot well assume that they 
set off before the middle watcli, or towards midniglit. Before the morning 
watch or two o'clock, they had probably completed Qie passage; for the £gyp- 
Umis bad entered after them, amt were destroyed iJefore the .morning appeared. 
As the Israelites numbered more than ,two millions of persons, besides flocks 
and herds, they would of course be able to pass but slowly. If the part left dry 
were broad enough to enable tlieni to cross in a body one thousand abreast, wiiicU 
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would require a space of more than half-a-mile in breadth^ (and is perhaps th^ 
largest supposition admissible) still the column would be more than two thou¬ 
sand persons in deptli; and in all probability could not have extended less 
than two mi^cs. It would then have occupied at least an hour in passing over 
its own length, or in entering Uie sea; and deducting this from the largest , 
time intervening before the Egyptians must also have entered the sea, there 
will remain only time enough, under tlie circumstances, for the body of the Is¬ 
raelites to have passed at the most over a space of three of four miles. Thiscir- 
cumstance is fatal to the liypothesis of their having crossed from Wady Tawarik ; 
since the breadth of the sea at that point, according to Niebuhr's measurement, 
is three German or twelve geographical miles, equal to a whole day*s journey. 

All the preceding considerations tend conclusively to limit the place of passage 
to thq neighbourhood of Suez. The part left dry might have been within the 
arm whicli sets up fruu\ the Gulf, which is now two-thirds of a mile wide in its 
narrowest part, and was probably once wider; or it might have been to the south¬ 
ward of this arm, where the broad sliouls are still left bare at the ebb, and 
the channel is sometimes forded. If similar sho»ls might be supposed to have 
ancieiiLly existed in this part, the latter supposiliftn would be the most probable. 
The Israelites would then naturally have crossed from the shore west of Suez in 
nil oblique direction, a distance of three or four miles from shore to shore. In 
tills case there is room ior all the coucVtions of the mirache to be amply satisfied.” 
—Pp. 76—85. 

This discussion of the more important topographical questions re¬ 
lating to the passage of the Bed sea appears to us highly interest¬ 
ing and satisfactory. Even apart from the solution of honest doubts 
and the exposure of disingenuous cavils, such researches stimulate 
the mind to a wholesome activity, and furnish it with valuable 
sources of pleasure and materials for reflection. The same liberal 
curiosity which leads a student of Grecian or Roman history to trace 
upon the map the retreat of the Ten Thousand, or the route of Han¬ 
nibal across the Alps, will make an intelligent reader of the Bible 
desirous of exploring the scenes of those stupendous transactions by 
the side of which all other memorials of antiquity dwindle into in¬ 
significance. And where the mind is suitably affected by the truth 
and sacredness of the narrative, such inquiries can hardly fail to 
deepen the impression produced by an ordinary perusal. Circum¬ 
stances which had been hastily passed over before are duly considered 
and combined, while new discoveries are made by investigating col¬ 
lateral sources of information. Misconceptions are corrected, and 
difficulties removerl; fact is added to fact, and image to image; until 
at last the dim and broken outjine of the story brightens into lumi¬ 
nous continuity and distinctness, and narrations with which we have 
been familiar from our childhood aflect us with u strange and thrill¬ 
ing interest that we never felt before. Any of our readers wlio will 
take the trouble of studying th^cripture account of the passage of 
the Red sea in connection with the foregoing extract from Dr. Ro¬ 
binson, will find, we think, that their previous conceptions of this 
great occurrence have gathered tenfold force and clearness. 

But elucidations of Scripture history'have other uses besides the 
increased interest and eftect which they give to the sacred chronicle, 
'i'hey serve to defend it against the objections of its enemies. They 
generally prove that such objections arf demonstrably false, or pure¬ 
ly gratuitous, or utterly inadequate to counterbalance the weight of 
evidence in favour of the inspired record. Dr. Robinson’s discus¬ 
sion of the miracle at the Red sea, is in this point of view very able 
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find concIuBive. While it effectually disposes of most of the difficul¬ 
ties, geograplncal and physical, which have been urged against the 
credibility of the story, it leaves untouched all those particulars in 
the Mosaic narrative, that show the supernatural character of the 
deliverance accomplished for the Israelites. In this, as in many simi¬ 
lar cases, the alleg^^tions of Infidelity are inconsistent and contradic¬ 
tory : the sneer and scowl of the malignant Janus turn in opposite 
directions. One set of unbelievers ridicule tlie whole account, as a 
fable which involves gross and manifest impossibilities. Others, 
again, perceiving this ground to be untenable, coolly deny that there 
was anything miraculous in the whole occurrence. They pro(>uce a 
few wcll-chosen instances of the fording of shallops that are ordinarily 
dangerous, and then at once infer, that the* passage of the Red sea 
was an event precisely of tjiis kind. Like many other entliusiasts of 
daring and inventive genius, Moses, they say, availed himself of a 
fortunate coincidence with great dexterity and courage. The ebbing 
of the tide, increased and prolonged by tiie unusual violence of a 
north-east wind, afforded the Israelites a bare possibility of eluding 
the vindictive pursuit of the Egyptians. Their leader, by one of 
those happy strokes of audacity which we frequently encounter in the 
history of religious fanaticism, persuaded them to attempt the pas¬ 
sage; and the success of the dangerous enterprise confirmed his 
authority over his followers. This, if we remember rightly, is the 
substance of Porphyry’s representation, and tHe calumny has [often 
been repeated since. It is the merit of Dr. Robinson’s account that 
it disproves all the material allegations of incredibility in the state¬ 
ment of Moses, witiiout stripping it of its true supernatural meaning, 
lie allows, as indeed the expressions of the inspired historian mani¬ 
festly imply, that the agency of second causes was employed by tlie 
Almighty in working this miracle. But how, in fairness of reason¬ 
ing, does this aftect the case ? The most that can be said of Por¬ 
phyry’s account, is tliat, viewed apart from the rest of the Mosaic 
narrative, it is barely possible, while it lias every feature of irnproba- 
bility strongly branded upon it. But when we come to coinpare^it 
with the grave, unadorned, unostentatious account of the book of 
Exodus, we instantly perceive that the infidel vjjrsion of the story 
cannot stand. For, in tlie first place^the unbeliever has no right to 
assume a fraudulent purpose on the part of Moses without proof. The 
general air of his narrative is unquestionably that of characteristic 
fairness and sincerity. It is as oppositg to the style of a crafty designer, 
or an unscrupulous apologist, as light to darkness. Compare the un-^ 
laboured simplicity and candour of this history with the monkish le¬ 
gends of miracles in the middle ages; and, if tliere be anything intel¬ 
ligible and convincing in internal evidence, the truth and honesty of'the 
Hebrew lawgiver will stand* out in the strongest relief of contrast. 
Secondly, The passage of the Red sea must be viewed not as an in¬ 
sulated event, but as part and parcel of a long continuous narrative, 
the whole of which must stjind or fall together. Grant that it is 
physically possible that Moses, aided by a singular conjunction of 
favourable contingencies, might have forded the shoals of the Red 
sea with all his followers, while tlie Egyptians attempting the 
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passage somewhat later, were drowned by the reflux of the tide: 
cart any such explanation be given of all other miracles which are 
inseparably^ linked with this, both in the outset and the sequel of the 
histary? And if no colourable account of these can be given with¬ 
out admitting that this is the finger of God,” what is gained by 
a forced, gratuitous, improbable version of one particular miracle ? 

Quid te exemta juvnt spinis de pluribus uim? 

But, thirdly, the scripture narrative distinctly affirms that the event, 
in all its supernatural circumstances, was distinctly predicted some 
time "before it occurred. Not only did Moses, iii tlie crisis of the 
danger, assure the people that their deliverance was provided, but 
even before the EgyptHins had commenced their pursuit of “ tlie 
sojourners of Goshen,” the peril and the .rescue, the salvation of Is¬ 
rael, and the overthrow o(^ Pharaoh, had been (ionimunicated by 
revelation to Moses, and that with tlte most circumstantial minute¬ 
ness. See Exod. xiv. 1—4, as oonipared with the following verses. 
This circumstance completes the proof of the miraculous nature of 
the transaction. An infidel may indeed turn round and deny the 
prophecy at once. He may affirm that tins was an after-thought, 
invented for the purpose of confirming the pretensions of the Jew¬ 
ish leader to supernatural direction. But if more gratuitous asser¬ 
tions like this are to be brought against a narrative fenced round 
with such an array of evidence as vindicates the credibility of the 
Pentateuch, all reasoning upon testimony is at an end. it would 
be more rational, because more consistent, to refuse examining the 
history at all, on the simple principle so often avowed by infidels and 
neologists, that a miracle is on the face of it incredible, and, there¬ 
fore, a miraculous story carries its own confutation. 


REVIEW. 

The Eihlical Cabinet. VoL XL.—Expodlions of ike Epistles of Paul 
to the Philippia?is and Colossians^ By John Calvin, and D, Gott¬ 
lob Christian Storr. Translated from the originals, by Robert 
Johnstone. Edinburgh: Thomas Clarke. 

, The plan of this volume is excellent. It contains the Commentaries 
of Calvin and Storr, on the Epistles to the Philippians and the Co- 
lossians, translated from the originals, and bound up together. If 
the execution of the work had been answerable to the judicious selec¬ 
tion and arrangement of its materials, U would have formed a very 
valuable portion of the series to which it belongs. The merits of the 
two expositors, from whose Latin works this volume is translated, 
are very considerable anfl yet very different. There is, we presume, 
but one opinion, among all competent judges, as to the superlative 
excellence of Calvin’s Commentaries on the Epistles, If one or two 
gf his contemporaries excelled him in piulological attainments, and 
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some others were better fitted to produce expositions which should 
reach and strike the minds of tlie great masses of the people, no man 
of his age, or of any succeeding age, possessed in such perfection that 
V combination of intellectual and spiritual gifts which the fask of ex¬ 
pounding the Epistles so imperatively demands. His understanding 
was of the highest order. Naturally fertile, profound, sagacious, 
and comprehensive, it had both been sharpened and invigorated by 
scholastic studies, and matured to the soundest practical wisdom by 
his large and varied experience as a religious reformer and a states¬ 
man. In his character as a man and a Christian, there were un¬ 
doubtedly some great constitutional defects and infirmities, the chief 
of which were an in'itahle temper and an uftconquerable love of 
power and rule. These dispositions are tb be lamented and con¬ 
demned, not excused ; ])ub,they were unquestionably blended, in the 
great Reformer’s soul, with all tlie sterner and more masculine vir¬ 
tues of the Christian character. It is impossible to trace his arduous 
career without perceiving in every part of it his profound apprecia¬ 
tion of gospel truth, his lofty standard of spirituality, and Iiis fear¬ 
lessness in fighting the battles of the faith although ** against Uie 
world in arms." Tijcse features of his mind and character are 
strongly impressed on all his works, but especially upon his exegeti- 
cal writings. Hence they have not only been ever held in liigh re¬ 
pute by those whose theological sentiments agree in the main with 
Calvin’s, l)nt have been extolled by men of alf parties, and by some 
who were deeply prejudiced against the doctrines of Calvinism. 
Father Simon, though very far from doing justice to Calvins merits 
as an expositor, acknowledges that owing to his elevated genius there 
is something in his commentaries which delights the mind at ouce. 
He speaks of Calvin's knowledge of human nature us giving great 
pmigency to his practical remarks; and strongly commends him 
for exlnbiting the nothingness of man as a sinful creature. John 
Francis Bnildeus, wliose not unamiahle partiality for his fellow- 
Lutherans appears in almost every page of his Isagoge, yet says of 
the leader of the Reformed cimrch, Ingenii acumen, et judicium 
singulare, ut in reliquis Calvini scriptis, ita et in ejus commmlariis 
elucere, agnoscunt oinnes."*(‘ Isagoge Historico ad TJieo- 

logiam Universam,' p. 1494.) Bishop Horsley’s encomium upon 
Calvin’s expository works is too well-known to need quotation. Dr, 
Bloomfield, a firm Episcopalian and a decided Anninian, avers that 
for profundity of thought, and aide investigation of tho logic or 
course of reasoning of the sacred writers,—for spirituality of sentiment^ 
and deep knowledge of the mind of the Spirit, tlie first place must 
ever be assigned to Calvin’s Commentary on the Epistles of Paul." 
(Preface to his third edition of the Greek Testament, p. xxix., note.) 
Winer, whose neological pfepossessions must operate with peculiar 
force against all the writings of the Genevese Reformer, yet candidly 
affirms, “ Calvinusiniram in pervidenda Apostoli mente suhtilitatem, 
ill exponendil perspicuitatem*probavit." (‘ Brolegomena in Epistolam 
ud Galatas,’ p. 24.) But for the most complete and able view of 
Calvin’s merits as a Biblical expositor, we are indebted to the pen of 
Tholuck. A translation of his interesting Essay on tliis subject 
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appeared some years ago in the American Biblical Repository; and 
it may be confidently described as one of the most beautiful spe¬ 
cimens of intelligent and impartial criticism in the whole range of 
modern theological literature. On many important points Dr. Tho- 
luck's opinions are widely at variance with those of Calvin,—a fact 
which he never attempts to dissemble or extenuate. But this has 
not blinded him to Calvin's great general excellencies as a commen¬ 
tator, nor prevented him from extolling them in the highest terms. 
We strongly recommend the perusal of this Essay to those ministers 
and students who are not already well acquainted with the commen- 
taries*of Calvin; and even those who are, will perhaps find the sub¬ 
ject placed in a vafiety of new and important lights by Tholuck's 
profound and generous criticism. 

Storr, again, was a man of another ,.cast of mind. In all the 
higher intellectual endowments,—in fertility and depth of thought, in 
force of reasoning, in acute discrimination, in the knowledge of hu¬ 
man nature, and in acquaintance* with the laws tod phases of society 
in all its forms,—he was incomparably inferior to Calvin. His piety 
was unquestionably enlightened and devout. But having none of 
the sensibilities of genius, and being a man of accurate scholarship 
rather than great practical familiarity with life and manners, lie 
never kindles into that vital glow of feeling which warms and vivifies 
every page of Calvin's expositions. But in philological learning he 
was undoubtedly much superior to Calvin. The sources of critical 
information that lay witliin his reach were probably more than ten 
times as great as those wliich were accessible to Calvin; and while 
his whole life was spent in habits of learned research, the great Re¬ 
former was busied continually with the toils of the state and the 
care of the churches. Besides, the style and object of their re¬ 
spective commentaries were professedly dilferent. Calvin evidently 
intended to give only the results, not the process, of critical investi¬ 
gation. Storr, on the other hand, wished to lay tlie process, in all its 
fulness and precision, before his readers. The former does, indeed, 
occasionally offer critical remarks upon the force of particular idioms, 
and the structure of sentences. But these, though generally good in 
their kind, will bear no comparison to thtf treasures of exact and va¬ 
rious learning which Storr pcyirs forth Uu 6vXa,Ku. Hence each is 
valuable in his own department, and neither interferes with the other. 
The student of the New Testament who wishes to gain an accurate 
grammatical acquaintance with «Us meaning, will find his labour ma- 
.terially simplified and shortened by the assistance of Storr's copious 
and well-digested annotations; while, for a profound and vigorous 
exposition of its scope and reasoning, its doctrinal system and prac¬ 
tical bearings, he will never turn to the page of Calvin without 
the amplest satisfaction. It was therefore very judicious to combine, 
in the work before us, the commentaries of both these distinguished 
writers upon the two Epistles to the Philippians and the Colossians. 

But with this commeiMlation of the plan of the work we regret that 
our favourable testimony must end. As a translation it is, we are 
concerned to say, exceedingly defective and erroneous. Its general 
execution is singularly loose and feeble. Even where the meaning 
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of the author is preserved with substantial fidelity, it is often so 
weakened and impoverished by the languor of the version, that it 
bears about the same relation to the original as a corpse^does to the 
% living man. The general form and features remain, but the* soul 
and strength are gone. This is of comparatively little consequence 
in the case of such ►a writer as Storr, who deals almost entirely with 
the naked facts of philology, and does not appear to aim at convey¬ 
ing even these with any of the force and raciness which are infused 
into critical discussions by men of genius like Hermann and Bent¬ 
ley. But a writer like Calvin is shorn of half his strength by pass¬ 
ing throngli the hands of such a translator as Mr. Robert Johnitone. 
The luminous precision and transcendent energy*of Calvin’s style en¬ 
tirely disappear; and though tlie depth and vigour of his thinking 
cannot be utterly concealed by any version which conveys his gen¬ 
eral meaning with anything approaching to correctness, yet much 
even of these qualities evaporates in so diffuse and spiritless a 
rendering. It may'he thought that we are demanding too much 
from a translator when we recjuire him to preserve the force and 
spirit of the original. It has been said that “ everything loses by 
translation except a bishopand how, it may be asked, can any one 
expect all the life and power of compositions like Calvin’s to be 
transfused in such a process ? We answer, that we neither expect 
nor demand a miracle like this. Nor should we be inclined to deal 
severely with a translator, who, so far from ac^iieving this bright 
impossibility,” had fallen not a little below the utmost excellence of 
which a translation *5 susceptible. Mr, Johnstone’s version might 
have escaped all censure from us on this score, and yet have been 
greatly inferior to Politian’s Herodian,or Melmoth’s Letters of Cicero. 
But there is a fair average standard of excellence in this respect which 
we are entitled to look for in anything pretending to be a translation 
of an eminently vigorous original. Mr. Johnstone has, in our 
opinion, failed even to approach this standard. We have compared 
his version with the nervous Latinity of Calvin, sentence by sen¬ 
tence, for many consecutive pages; and we can truly say, that we 
have been confounded at the extent to which the translator has 
^succeeded in emasculatinj^ compositions of so much energy. We 
are the more surprised at this as Mr. Johnstone appears, from his 
preface, and from some of the notes which he has occasionally in¬ 
serted, to be well-versed in more than one department of literature. 

One prevailing omission of Mr. Johnstone^s is peculiarly infelici¬ 
tous : he generally leaves the particles of inference and connection, 
untranslated. Such words as itaqucy ergo^ enim^ igitur^ porro^ quia^ 
tamen^ ideo^ atqui^ &c., are continually suppressed in his version. 
The ** effect defective” of this practice is most injurious to the 
sense. One of the greates*t of living critics has affirmed that a 
capital secret in tlje art of prose composition is “ the philosophy 
of transition and connection, or the art by which one step in an 
evolution of thought is mads to arise out ofi another.” “ All fluent 
and effective composition,’* he adds, depends on'ihB conneciiont,*^ 
It would be out of place to enter, in this article, upon any exam- 
in^ion of the principle and the bearings of this important canon 
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of driticism. We have quoted it both for its intrinsic value, and 
because it strikingly illustrates what must he the inevitable eifect 
of omittiqg the illative and transitional particles in a work like 
thatcbefore us. Any author who is worth translating at all, would, 
suffer severely from this kind of mutilation; but to a writer like 
Calvin, whose logical colierency of thinking is .stamped with such 
peculiar force upon his style, this obliteration of the signs of connec¬ 
tion is a fatal and inexcusable injury. 

A much heavier fault still remains to be noticed, and that is the 
singular and unpardonable inaccunacy which disfigures the transla¬ 
tion throughout. A want of life and power is a serious deficiency in 
a version of Calvin's*^ commentaries. A negligence in marking tlioso 
turns of thought and cdhnections of ideas which are so strongly ex¬ 
pressed in the original, is still more rep^^ehensible. But gross and 
monstrous blunders, arising jnanifestly from an ignorance of the com¬ 
monest laws and idioms of the Latin language, are sins which the 
scourge of criticism cannot spaiv without injui*y to Lite republic of 
letters. Of these we have regretted to discover an abundant harvest 
in Mr. Johnstone’s translation. Some of them are so portentously 
absurd, tliat we thought at first that Mr J. must have translated 
from some other text of Calvin than that of Tholuck’s edition, which 
we were using. But, on comparing it with the folio Amsterdam edi¬ 
tion of 1667, we found that they agreed exactly; and we were re¬ 
luctantly driven to the conclusion, that whatever Mr. Johnstone’s 
general abilities and attainments might he, he had engaged in a 
task to which he was utterly inadequate, in undertaking a l.nmshi 
tion of Calvin. That we may not he suspected of advancing cluirges 
which we are unable to substantiate, we sliall give a few specumen.^ 
of the deplorable inaccuracy of this translation. Onr references to 
the original are adapted to Tholuck’s edition, which is the nu»st 
likely of all to he in tlte hands of our readers. 

Vol, vi., p. 171, 1. 6 from the bottom—Hoc quulem jam ad ex- 
ternam vitam pertinet; bona eniin conscientia fructus suos operihns 
producit: itnque ferfiles esse cupit bonis operihus in Dei gloriamT 
This sentence Mr. Johnstone translates as follows—This has a 
reference to exteimal conduct. A good donscience produces its fruits 
in works; nw/f aceordinghj desires to be fertile in good worhs to the 
glory of God'* The translator evidently supposes tliat “ conscientia’’ 
is the nominative to “cupit:” how does he account for the agree¬ 
ment of “ fertiles” with a noun in the singular number ? The inean- 
.ingof the original evidently is, “ therefore he (i. e. the apostle) wishes 
them (the Philippians) to be fertile in good works to the glory of 
God.” P. 172, 1. 4 from the bottom—“Quod aliqui Per Christum 
exponunt coactum vide.tur.” This whole sentence Mr. Johnstone 
leaves untranslated. P. 17.5, 1.38—**Ari igitur eos non pudet, quibus 
lene delictum videtur in confessione veritatis trepidatiie? Sed gvi 
puderet^ quum adeo sint prostitutd fi'onte^ vl abnegafionem quoque 
emumre audeant?** Mr. Johnstone gives this last sentence in these 
words: “ How much more ought those to be ashamed, who, with 
unblushing front, have the hardihood to excuse the denial of the 
tjruth?” Does he seriously suppose that “Sed qui pnderet’\can 
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possibly niFian, ** How mucli more ought those to he asliatned ?*’ 
P. 177, 1. 23, the danse, “nihil nisi sub conditione sperant,” is not 
translated in Mr. Johnstone's version. P. 178, 1. 14, “ut Jnter noa 
(lonse7itiamiis" is rendered, “that we he content among ourselves.*’ 
P. 179, I. 2r), “ Acsi diceret, non magis eoruin adoptionem separari 
posse a mice, quam .ipsnm Christum a se avelli.” Mr. Johnstone 
understands “se,” as referring to “ cruce,” and translates as fol¬ 
lows: “ It is as if he had said tliat tlieir adoption could no more he 
separated from the cross, tlian that Christ himself could have heen 
pulled down from it” II P. 180, 1.25, “ Ita non recusanduni est 
pastori, quin personas quaslibet induat, ecclesiai causai. e. as the 
construction of the sentence as well as the scope the context evi¬ 
dently sliows, “ therefore a pastor should not fefuse to assume any 
character, for the sake of ihe»church/’ Mr. Joluistone translates it 
thus; “A pastor ouglit nut to be although, for the sake of 

ilie churcli, he lay aside liis ow^n, and assume a humbler character.” 
i*. 180, 1. 40, Quniifjuam non absufdum esset ita trausferre, Ut 
eadem sitis cogitatione, niutuam liahero caritateni, esse unanimes, 
imum sentire;” i. e. “ Althongli it would not he absurd to trj^nslnte 
it thus,—That ye mny be of the same mind, to have mutual chai'ity, 
to he unanimous, to tliiiik the same thing.” Ilow does Mr. Johnstone 
render this very easy sentence? We defy the most ingenious of our 
readers to conjecture, and we must tlierefore answer the quest ion our¬ 
selves. fie takes “sitis” to he not a verb, hut a noun substantive, and 
renders the sentence verbatim et literatim thus: “ For the sake of illus¬ 


tration, as a sense of thirst causes those wdio experience it to think upon 
the same thing, so does mutual cliarity unite the minds of those who 
are iriHuomuul Ity it” 1 ! I The elaborate absurdity of this translation 
reminds ns of a story in Ur. Samuel Knight’s Life of Dean Colet. 


“ Though the knowledge of the Greek tongue,” says Dr. Knight, “ was 
at this time very low, yet there was a comment on Aristotle ventured 
upon for the sake of tlie schoolmen; wherein (as ill luck would have it) 
by the mistake (or rather igiioramie) of the commentator, instead of 
«yXa;, Atiimct cst innnaferialiSy was read kuXos, And 


So it was rendered Anima est Tibia^ instead of Umnaterialis, 


This 


put the good man's bruins, whfle reading npon that«author, on the 
tenters to clear his text: hut at last he thought he liad done notably, 
when he brought no less than fifteen reasons (such as they were) 
to pnive tliat odd assertion, that the soul was a pipe^ which 
Arihtotle never so niucli as dreamt of.T (Life of Colet, p. 57.) It 
would really he very difficult, we think, to decide wdiether the 
Kchooltnan’s “pipe,” or Mr. Johnstone’s “sense of thirst,’’ would best 
deserve the prize in a contest of laborious ineptness. 


“ Et vitula Ui digmis, et hie.” 

P. IBI, h 11, “Itaqne non minim,si tarn rara virtussit humilitas. Nam 
(^ut ille inquit) Regis quisque intra se aiiimum habet, omnia sibi arro- 
gando.” Mr. Johnstone’s versiou is this; “ It is not then wonderful if 
true humility should he found so rare a virtue, for, it inay be said^ every 
one has within him the disposititm of a monarch, and would arrogate 
everything to himself.” Has Mr. Johnstone yet to learn that the Latin 
New* Series. Vol. III. M 
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phrase, ut ille inquit,” is the customary formula of quotation ? Had he 
no suspicion that the remarkable pfirase, “ Regis quisque intria se anirnnin 
habet,” was taken firom the most sententious of the Roman classics? 
If he will turn to the thirty-first section of the second book of SenccaV 
treatise, * De Ira,* he will unearth Calvin's mysterious “illo** at once. 
If it be said that the error is in this instance of*no great moment, wo 
answer that, as an indication of the translator’s incompetence, it is 
far from unimportant: for who could rely witli any security upon 
the general fidelity of a version executed hy such a hand? Sliglit 
trajts of this description arc often quite decisive as to the scliolarship 
of the individual in whose performances they are found; and tliis, 
alto'gethcr independently of the intrinsic importance of the mistakes 
themselves. When Sheridan, for example, in his translation of 
Aristaenetus, gravely supposes a connection between the Greek word 
MnSiXfl?, and the Latin medicus or medicina, he betrays his ignorance 
too palpably to allow of any doubt upon the matter. No scholar 
could by possibility have sturn*bled into such a blunder. But in the 
present instance, the mistranslation is by no means unimportant. It 
is of st>me consequence to know the range and character of Calvin’s 
scholarship, as bearing upon his literary qualifications for the task of 
expounding the scriptures. And for this very reason Dr. Tholnck, 
in tlie essay already referred to, is at the pains to notice many of tiie 
quotations which tlie great Reformer has made from tlie ancient 
classics, as showing his familiarity witli their writings. Surely it is 
not too much to demand that such features of the original work should 
be faithfully preserved in the translation. 

We have made these condemnatory remarks with sincere reluc¬ 
tance. The theological world has been greatly inde.lited to Mr. 
Clarke for the many valuable publications which his Biblical Cabi¬ 
net” has placed within their reach ; and we trust that we have never 
been backward in acknowledging tlie obligation. Our recent review 
of Tholnck on tlie Hebrews, to wliich two separate articles were de¬ 
voted, may be taken as a jiroof of our readiness to do justice to tlie 
really valuable portions of the ^Miermeneutiral, exegetical, and phi¬ 
lological library.” But it is an act of friendliness to Mr. Clarke, as 
well as justice to the public, to expose' the faults of a volume like that 
before us. For nothing is more calculated to damage the reputation 
of the Biblical Cabinet tlian the admission of so worthless a per¬ 
formance into the series. For our own part, we tliink that the best 
thing the publisher could do’ in this instance, would be to suppress 
the volume altogether. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
RESTORATION OF TIIE GATES OF THE TEMPLE OF SOMNAUTH. 


The Directors have noticed with deep regret the following recent proclamation 
of the governor-general, addressed to the princes, chiefs, and people of hidia: 




I 


•jMy Bk<>tit?3R8 and my Frirnds,— Our victorious army bears the gates of 
Ihe temple (»f Somnauth in triumph from Affghanistan, and the despoiled tomb of 
Sultan Mahmood looks upon the ruins of Ghuznee. The insult of 800 years is 
at last avenged. The gates of the temple of Somnauth, so long tl^e memorial 
^f your humiliation, arc ]»ecome the proudest record of your national gIory,*the 
profd* of your superiority in arms over the nations beyond the Indus. 

To you, princes tind chiefs of Sirhind, of Hujwara, of Malwa, and of Guzerat, 
1 shall commit this glorihus trophy of successful war. You will yourselves, with 
all honour, transmit the gates of sandal-wood through your respective territories 
to the reslored temple of Somnauth. The chiefs of Sirhind shall be informed 
at what tirru? our victorious army will first deliver the gates of the temple into 
their guardianship, at the foot of the bridge of the Sutlej. 

Mv UiioTirr.Rs and my Friends, —I have ever relied with confidence upon 
your attaehineut to the llritisli government. You sec ho\s worthy it proves it- 
.self of your love, wlicn, regarding your honour as its own, it exerts the j/bwer 
of its arms to restore to you the gates of the temple*of Somnauth, so long the 
memorial of your subjection to the AtFghaiis. 

For myself, identified with yofi in interest and in feeling, I regard, with all 
your own enthusiasm, the high achievements of tljat heroic army; reflecting alike 
immortal honour upon my native and upon my adopted country. 

To preserve and to improve the happy u»ion of our two countries, necessary 
as it is to the welfare of both, is the constant object of iny thoughts. Upon 
that union depends the security of every ally, as wtdl as of every subject of the 
British government, from the miseries whereby, in former times, India^was af¬ 
flicted ; through that alone has our army now waved its triumphant standards 
over the ruins of Ghuznee, and planted them upon the Bala llissar of Cabool. 

May that good Urovidence, which has hitherto so manifestly protected me, 
still extend to me its favour, that 1 may so u-^e tlie power now intrusted to my 
hands, as to advance your prosperity and secure your happiness, by placing the 
union of our two countries upon foundations which may render it eternal. 

(Signed) Ellknborodoit. 


1'he following extract from the Friend o f India will explain to our readers the 
true cdiaracter of the facts referred to in the proclamation :— 

When the governor-geneiMl speaks of the “ despoiled tomb of Sultan Mah¬ 
mood," looking down upon the ruins of Ghuznee, we naturally ask, whether the 


despoiling of tombs and the ruin of cities are actions of which a civilized and a 
Christian government has reason to boast? To many, indeed, it will appear, 
that the original removal of the gates in a barbarous age was open to loss cen¬ 
sure than their restoration, under such circumstances, in an age of civilization. 


But is it becoming the head of the British government to pay that homage to an 
idol, which is implied in the pompous conveyance of these gates from Ghuznee 
to Somnauth ? A Christian will naturally ask, whether this homage is the re¬ 
turn <d’ gratitude which wc are offering, as a government, to that gracious Pro¬ 
vidence, to whose goodness we have been pre-eminently indebted for the rescue 
of our prisoners, and the success of our expc(ljtion ? Even if the highest poU- 
lictil olijcct was to he secured by thus associating our name and influence with 
the degrading institutions of idolatry; if the salvation of the empire itself hung 
upon this transaction; it may well be asked, whether we are at liberty to seek 
that object by endeavouring to re-establish aft idol temple, which in its palmy 
days was the most filthy brothel in India, and where five hundred courtezans were 
daily employed in dancing before the image ? 

But whither are the gates to be conducted? The temple of Somnauth is in 
ruins. The little that remains of it has been converted into a Mahommedan 


mos^pie. Not only has the remembraneo of the temple been utterly lost, but the 
temple itself has ceased to exist as a Hindoo sanctuary ; and there is literally no 
luiildirtg at Somnauth to which the gates can be affixed, excepting a Mahomme- 
dan mosque. When the gates have been, transmitted with all honour through 
8irlniid, and Uajwara, and Malwa, and Guzerat, to what establishment of priests 
is the sacred deposit to be given? ^here is not a Hindoo Brabroin there to 
welcome them back. The whole population of the town is Mahommedan. The 
proclamation speaks of a “ restored temple." Who is to restore it? Is it in¬ 
tended that the British government shall be at the expense of turning a Mahom- 
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medan shrine into an idolatrous temple, in order that it may serve as a mona- 
ment of its victories in Afghanistan ? Will the governor-general procure a fresh 
idol, and set the Brahmins to re-consecrate the defiled gates ? 

The appended petition, on the subject of this proclamation, has been pre¬ 
sented by the Directors to both houses of parliament; and it is desirable^ 
that the friends of the several missionary institutions throughout the country 
should adopt a similar mode of expressing their disapprobation of an act so re¬ 
pugnant to the principles of our common Christianity, find so disastrous in its 
tendency to the spiritual interests of the Hindoos. The Directors are assured 
the measure they have adopted will elicit the cordial sympathy and support of 
the friends of religion generally; and they cherish a strong hope that, through 
the prompt interference of the legislature, stimulated by the force of public opin¬ 
ion, ithe serious evil which they deprecate may be mercifully prevented. 

The 'Petition o f the un^lersigned the Directors, of the London Missionary Society^ 
Humbly showetht ^ 

That your petitioners are intrusted with the direction and management of an 
institution formed in London in the year 1795,''“ for the sole object of spreading 
the knowledge of Christ among heathen and other unenlightened nations;" and 
that, for the accomplishment of this benevolent and sacred design, the generous 
contributions of the members of the, society now exceed £80,000 per annum. 

That, in addition to extended operations in the islands of the South Pacific 
ocean, Africa, and the West Indies, the society has prosecuted missionary labours 
in India^fov more than five-and-forty years; and that it has at present in that 
country (including the Honourable compatiy*s territory and the protected Slates) 
5\ missionaries, 273 European and native assistants, who occupy upwards of 120 
stations, and that with these there are connected nearly 500 schools, in which 
instruction is gratuitously afforded to many thousands of the native population. 

That, encouraged by,the measure of success which, under the blessing of God, 
has attended the various labours of the self-denying and devoted agents of the 
society, your petitioners confidently anticipate, from the unrestricted application 
of the same scriptural means, the gradual improvement of the natives in know¬ 
ledge and in social habits; and the ultimate triumph of the (.'iiristian faith over 
the absurdities and abominations of idolatry. 

That your petitioners, deeply sensible of the serious obstruction to the propa¬ 
gation of Christianity in India, which heretofore existed in the connection of the 
British government with the idolatrous rites and ceremonies of the natives, have 
regarded the various measures adopted by Her Majesty’s government, and the 
Honourable tbe Court of Directors of the East India company, for the removal 
of this evil, with pleasure and tbuiikfulness. 

That, under the inHuenee of these feeling«, your petitioners have read with 
the deepest regret, and the most painful apprehensions, the proclamation of the 
Right Honourable the governor-general of India, addressed to the Hindoo chiefs 
and people, in which they are congratulated, in the strongest terms, on tbe victo¬ 
rious removal, by the united British and native army, of the gates of an ancient 
idol temple, from the tomb of a I^usaulman conqueror at Ghuznee, accompanied 
by directions for the transmission of “ these trophies with all honour, to the re¬ 
stored temple of Soinnauth.” 

That while your petitioners abstain from pronouncing on the impolicy of these 
measures, and while they nrc unwilling to condemn the motives of liis Lordship 
the governor-general in adopting such proceedings, they entertain the stiongest 
conviction that, by the native population of India, they will be regarded us ex¬ 
pressions of the highest honour, from tbe representative of a Christian nation, 
to their false gods; and that, by their direct tendency, they will operate as a 
formidable obstruction to the labours of the Christian missionary, by strength¬ 
ening the prejudices of the Mahometan, and confirming the blind confidence of 
the idolater. 

Your petitioners, therefore, most earnestly pray that your (Right) Honour¬ 
able House will adopt such measures as may be best calculated to counteract 
the influence of those iiUjndyed measuias, and to prevent the recurrence of 
proceedings sb dishonourable to our character, and so injurious to our influence 
as a Christian nation. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 
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SOUTH SEAS, 

SAMOAS. 

{From ll^v, \Y. llarhutt, Upobt^ Jan. 24///, 1842.) 

With respect to our missionary labours, we have abundant reason to thank 
God and take couragfc. A short time belbre the first visit of Mr. Williams io 
the islands, Atua, then the most powciful division of Hpolu, became involved 
in war; and the two remaining divisions, named O-lc-tua-masagii and Aanii, 
combined with the powerful chiefs of Msinono and Savuii, ravaged the who4e of 
this bcHutiful district; whilst ii Heel of canoes, belonging4o Tonga, which hap¬ 
pened to he hero at the time of the war, went rounjl the coast, and laid v^aste 
the whole of the villages on the sea-shore. The inhabitants were driven to 
their strongholds in the mountains, where they resided more than six months. 
Many afflicting details are often given of the cruelties practised, and the suf¬ 
ferings endured, in the course of this war, whi^h ended by Atua becoming a 
7'oi ialOf or conejuered district. 

The man who whs tin? cause of this wid* is now an excellent man and a 
useful teacher. 1 have often heard him refer to the sufferings endured by the 
people before the arrival of the messengers of peace. One day, when sailing 
with him along the shores of the island, on a visit to a distant paft of iny 
district, he remarked, “ Had it not been our happiness to have the gospel, we 
dared not have done this alluding to our passing liy a part of the district in¬ 
habited by the M.tlo, or ruling party. It is a pleasing fact, that many of the 
principal warriors on both sides, in that .sanguinary struggle, are now teachers, 
and olten meet to strengthen each other’s liaiids in the*vvorlv of the Lord. I 
have beheld, with pleasure 1 shall not attempt to describe, a multitude of men 
wlio once met frequently in the deadly stiu^'gle, now meeting legularly around 
the sacramental table. “ It is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.” 

Soon after the brethren in the Dnnnotlar ('atiilc arrived, and had been settled 
in their different stations, Messrs. Heath and iSIills went louiid this part of the 

island of I'tiolu, and at an early perio/l of their labours, an excellent native 

teacher, named JMamoe, was placed in the village where 1 now reside. At that 
time there was not one individual in all the district who even professed to 
have left heathenism. But a different scene was soon, with gratitude and 
wonder, beheld ; and when the Camden arrived here, on her first voyage, u 

very large chapel was ready fur opening, and was dedicated to God by our late 

brother V^'llluun^, who preached on the occasion from the words, “ 1 will till 
tliis house with my glory." When we arrived here in July, 184(1, we found a 
good congregation assembling in the place where we now reside, besides a great 
number of smaller congregations inpther parts of the district. 

I have under my charge at present, tliirty-four native teachers, and more than 
forty villages, embracing a population of neai'iy 15,000, and extending along a 
space of about fifty inilc'^. Such being the extent of the district, and the mmi- 
l)er of inhabitants, it will easily he seen the amount of labour required is nut 
sinall. Kach of the teachers named al/ove preaches once, many of tliem twice, 
every Sahhuth-day. besides one or two sermohs in the course of the week. 1 
wish 1 could introduce a few of these devoted men to their friends in England, 
and let them plead their own cause. I think there would he little difficulty in 
realizing the long desiied £100,0(X) 

Our services are exceedingly well attended, and frequently an interest, which 
i never saw exceeded in any country, is visible in the countenances of the people. 
On sacramental occasions our spacious chapel is crowded; and whilst gazing on 
the g-reut muss of immortal beings, frequently not fewer than 1,2U0—someUines 
nearer 2,000—met together for the holiest of purposes; and, remembering their 
condition hut a few years ago, I have felt overwhelming emotions, more espe¬ 
cially on rising in the midst of this va*^t assemblage to deliver the heavenly mes¬ 
sage; and when I have seen the sulxiued, hut sometimes intense, interest with 
which it is listened to, 1 have felt that 1 would not exchange situations with the 
mightiest itionarcb upon earth. 

tlur church is enjoying manyinaiks of the Divine favour. AVe commenced 
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this year with 189 in communion, and 132 candidates. When wc remember that 
only seventeen months have passed since the church was formed, with no more 
than fifteen members, and those chiefly teachers and their wives, who had come 
from other districts, and resided in this division of the island, it will be manifest 
we have abundant reason to thank God and press forward with courage and joy. 
There is a spirit of inquiry in every village, which, under God, must lead to good. 
Numbers are asking, “ What must I do to be saved ?*’* I have'no doubt many 
may be influenced by motives which the eye of Omniscience detects as unworthy, 
—yet it is not for man to judge. It is a source of joy to behold such numbers 

coming forward and asking the way_Let the ehurehes at home reiiiemhcr us 

more frequently and more fervently in their supplications before the mercy-seat 
of }\pavca. 


NEW IIEBIUDES. 


ff • 

Onu friends will he grntified to find, by the subjoined coinmuniejition, that two 
devoted Missionary brethren from this country, have commence^' i n—■ 

in the last island which was visitccthy Mr. Wiliiams^previous t 
death, in November, 1839:— 


d their labouis 
to Ins hinienled 


i^From liev, Jl/essrs. Turner and Alsbct, 7'aima, July 7/A, 1812 ) 

After long but iinavoulable delay, it is at length nur privilege to address to the 
Directors oin\^rA’r letter from Tanna. We left Apia on the (illi ult., and after 
calling at Kotumuh, arrived here on the 30th. We had not long east anchor, 
when our teachers came off, and, upon the whole, their report was us favourable 
08 we expected. Since the Camden was last licre, the people have assisted 
them in building a house; have frequently brought them food; and in other 
ways have shown them kindness, ilany of them, too, have assembled and 
listened to the instructions of our teaehers, but none have jot given up their 
heathen customs. 'J'he teaehers say, and wc little doubt its truth, that any at¬ 
tention of the people to them proceeds more from the hope of getting some pre¬ 
sents when the vessel comes, than from any other motive. They have been a 
good deal annoyed by the pilfering habits of the natives; and we, too, have al¬ 
ready seen that we must not leave any thing exposed. AVe do not, however, 
much wonder at this, in the present state of things. 

On the day after our arrival, wc landed without the least hesitation or alarm, 
and after giving instructions to assemble the principal Clncfs about the bay, wc 
walked several miles inland. The people everywhere seemed as happy as they 
were surprised to see us. On our return, we loimd the (Miiefs assembled in the 
house of our teachers. We told them our object in coming to them, and received 
their assurances that they were anxious wc ,should live among them ; that they 
would attend updh our instructions; make our persons and property sacred 
against war or violence of any dfscription ; and give us opportunities of procur¬ 
ing for our suhsi&teiieo whatever the island produces. Indeed they seemed will¬ 
ing to meet our wishes in every proposal. We fear, however, it is merely with 
a view to obtain property, and the honour of having white men among tlicm ; 
but the Divine blessing upon 6ur etforts can soon lead them to seek after the 
** pearl of great price.*’ Poor creatures I they are in a very degraded state; but 
naked, painted, savages as they are now, we look upon them with the deepest 
interest and compassion. AA^c do not forget that, like ourselves, tliey are beings 
destined for eternity, and that multitudes of them may yet shine in our lie- 
deemer’s crown. For this wc seek to spend and be spent among them. 

On the morning of Sabbath last, we had our first religious service in Tamm. 
Upwards of two hundred people assembled, including the principal Chiefs, around 
us. We were glad to see several, to whom we have been giving presents, eonie 
clothed; many of the women too were present, and it was pleasing to see the 
order observed by all. The most of them ^ere armed with bows, eluhs, &e. They 
arc accustomed to go about constantly in this way. Wc and our brethren, Heath 
and 81atyer, addressed them, and we trust that our simple yet earncht declara¬ 
tion of the love of God in Christ *Tcsus was to some extent understood and 
pondered. 
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As to the other parts of the island, we know almost nothing:. Our teachers 
have never been above a day’s journey from this place, and the people here seem 
ignorant as to them. All, apparently, have been long living jealous of each 
other, and few tribes unite and liave intercourse with other tribes, except for war. 
'W'e trust, however, that the Gospel of peace will soon open a way round \he 
island, and bind into one happy union all its population. 

Before reaching this pjace, we were driven about several days olf Erromanga. 
One morning we hoisted a white flag, and stood close in to the fatal Dillon’s Bay. 
On observing a crowd of natives on the very spot where Williams fell, it was 
proposed to lower the boat and make for the shore, with a view to show some 
kindness to any who might Bw*im off, or launch a canoe. But as we got near, all 
ran olf to the bush. As our main object was to get to Tanna, we did not delay 
or hazard a second landing. Many, many, were our prayers for this land of 
martyrs* blood as we stood and gazed, with the most indeaiM ibable feelings, upon 
its shores. We hope that the day is not far distant when, by means of TanYni or 
Nina men, we may obtain a landing fop ourselves on tfiis long-to-be-remembered 
island. Since we came here, we jiave been told by Naurita, a Nina Chief, who 
has friends at that part of Erromanga where our teachers were left, that his 
friends there have been wondering why the teachfirs were taken away; that they 
were sorry for it; and that they wish to receive others. He has promised, too, 
that if we send other tcadhers, he will get sdme of his friends at Nina to go with 
them, and see that their object is understood, and that they are well attended to 
by Ills other friends at Erromanga. Naurita has of late rather decreased in the 
estimation of our teachers here; still what he says of Erromanga is faN^urable: 
the door is not to be considered hopelessly shut, and you may rest assured that 
we shall lose no lime in devising and putting into execution some plan fur its 
evangelization. The Lord guide usl 


SPEECH OF A UAROTONGAN CHIEF. 

At a meeting of the Australian Auxiliary to the London Missionary Society, 
held at Sydney, in August last, the following speech was delivered by Makea, 
a native chief of Rarotonga, then upon a visit in the colony with his respected 
pastor, the Rev. A. Buzacott, who acted as interpreter on the occasion :— 

Sons and daughters, and those amongst you who are chiefs and members of 
the ciiurches, your attention I crave while 1 make known to you a little speech. 
1 think you will not despise me in consequence of my colour, but will have pa¬ 
tience while I tell you something of what God has done for me and my people. 
] wish to make known some of the evils which formerly grew in my own land. 
*J*lie evils of which 1 wish to speak lirst arc wars ; then of cannibalism ; then of 
the plurality of wives which prevailed in my land; and the way in which God 
has been pleased to remove these ^vils. I do not wish to dwell upon them, be¬ 
cause they are now abolished; but to make known to you flow God was pleased 
to send his messengers, who came with the word of life in their hand, and said, 
‘ This is the word of God —though we did not know what was meant by it. 
After Papeilia, Mr. Williams, who is now dead, arrived among us, and idolatry 
was iiholi^tlicd; but not the evils connected with it: they still remained, and were 
practised secretly in a very great degree. When Mr. Williams arrived, he ex¬ 
plained more fully the love of God in sending his Son Jesus Christ; still we 
were in partial darkness as to these great and wondrous things. When the 
teachers explained more fully the true God, some of the people said they were 
deceiving us, that Jeliovah was a deceiver, and that their gods of wood were 
true gods; but now these things ar^more clearly revealed to us, and we have aban¬ 
doned our gods of wood and stone. You understand what I have already said, 
that the gods we formerly worshipped were deceivers; but it was not soon that 
vve could abandon the evil things connected with idol worship, and had it not 
been for the power of Jehovah, these things would still remain : this power has 
operated not only in an outward mRtiner, but in showing us tl^e evil of our na¬ 
ture. apd in leading us to abandon our evil courses. I hope you will bear with 
me while 1 endeavour to explain the means God employed, in causing the good 
wordjco grow in our land, and in destroying the evils which remained. 
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* ** Tbe people bad embraced Christianity in name, but knew little of its power; 
but they have been visited by affliction, and these afflictions have been great, 
and they have been sanctified. After Mr. Williams left us. God was pleased to 
maj^e Mr. 'Buzacott an instrument of explaining more fully the love of Christ in^ 
dying for sinners—this has been the means. Ilore I stand before you as a Chris-* 
tian, and to what are we to attribute it—to your love? to your compassion? 
No, it is in consequence of the love of God—the mercy of a Saviour—that I have 
been made a Christian, mid stand before you this day as an evidence of what the 
wmrk of God has been among us. You are well acquainted, dear friends, with 
that passage of the word of God, spoken by Vaiil, and whic.h well applies to us, 

‘ We W'erc once daikness, but now are we light in the Lord/ Formerly we had 
bad gods; we were bad men; bud bad clothes, bad bread, bad water, and lived 
in bud houses; but now we know the true (Jod, and have good clothes, good 
food^ good water, and*have good houses to dwell in. You are white—you know 
the'good God, and have g/>od clothing, and everything good—these all follow in 
the train. But, though we are of a difTererit colour, God docs not look at that. 
He has not prepared heaven for one colour only—we shall not be rejected in eon- 
seqiieiice of our colour—God is no respecter of persons—He looks at tbe 
heart. Why is it that you have not understood the command of Jesus Christ, 

‘ Go ye into all tbe world, and preach the gospel to ^very creature.’ England 
has sent the gospel and missionaries* that have taught us respecting the true and 
living God, and by this means we have become his professed people. Who has 
observed the command of C'brist—who has obeyed it among you,—‘ Go ye into 
all the ^orld ?’ How is it that none from Sydney have lu’cn sent—that none 
from the church here have been qualified for this great work? Why leave it to 
ignorant natives, such as myself? We may do very well to go betore, to pre¬ 
pare the way, but missionaries are wanted. At every land we come to the door 
is open ; every one is saving, ‘ AVe want to know what is the word of God 
let them not (lie for waYit of help. 

“ 1 have one little word more for you, and shall then have done. I am much de¬ 
lighted to look upon your faces; I have seen something which neither rny father, 
my grandfather, my great-grandfather, nor any of my ancestors, have seen ; they 
all perished in darkness, and only saw evil, such as killing and eating each other; 
but in consequence of knowing JeliovaU as the true God, I stand before you and 
see this beautiful house—these beautiful lights—which your hands have made, 
and behold these friends who make my heart rejoice. 1 have only one little word 
more to say, that is, I commend you to God and the word of his grace. Do not 
forsake the word of life—do not follow that which leads to death ; but every 
one of you seek that which leads to life—and again 1 commend you to God, now 
and for ever.” 

Previously to sitting down, Makca’s attention was called to the money lying 
upon the table, in reference to which he observed:— 

** This is what I have to say—these are the subscriptions from the churches 
at Rarotonga—it is very little; but we have ciot money as you have—what we 
get we are happy to'give. Mr. Williams told us something about what the peo¬ 
ple of England (lid : how they collected money for the Society to send forth tbe 
gospel: when we knew this, our desire began to grow for other heathen lands 
who knew not the true God; and, therefoie, having been told how we might set 
to work, we planlcd some land, an/1 sold the produce. This is the result—the 
sum amounts to about £90.” 


THE OPIUM TRADE IN CHINA. 

t 

The following resolution of the Board of Directors of the London Missionary 
Society was read by the Chairman, at a Special Meeting on behalf of China, 
held at Exeter Hull on the 17th of January;—** Resolved,—That the Board be¬ 
ing deeply convinced of the multiplied evi\s that have arisen from the opium 
trade with China, and being painfully apprehensive'that the continued importa¬ 
tion of that drug into the ('hinese empire by British merchants would be highly 
derogatory to our national character, and a most formidable obstruction to the 
, progress of Christian Missions, will promptly use means for obtaining from their 
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MissionAries, and others, such information as may guide them in the adoption of 
the best means with a view to aid in the suppression of that evil.” 


ANNIVERSARY SERMONS IN MAY. 

« 

The Directors have great pleasure in announcing to the Members of the Socie¬ 
ty, that they have engaged to preach, at the Anniversary in May next; 

Hev. E. H. ABNEY, Vicar of St. Alkmund’s, Derby. 

Uev. ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.l)., of Kensington. 

Rev. A. F. LACROIX, Missionary from Calcutta. 


DEPARTURE OF UEV. R. MOFFAT AND FRIENDS. 

• 

On Friday evening, January 20, a valedictory service on occasion of the depar¬ 
ture of the Rev. Robert Moffat, and his Missionary associates, for South Africa, 
was held at Vork-streeJ chaptd, Walworth. Rev. Dr. Campbell read the scrip¬ 
tures and prayed ; and Rev. George Clayfon addressed the departing Missionar¬ 
ies. After prayer, by Rev. Thomas Biniiey, Mr. Moffat gave his farewell ad¬ 
dress, and the service was concluded with an address from the Rev. J. Sherman, 
particularly directetl to the large assembly then present, and praylr by Rev. 
Thomas «Tac‘kson. Rev. John Arundel assisted by giving out the hymns selected 
for the occasion. 

On Monday morning, January 30. our Missionary friends, including Mr. and 
Airs. Aloffit and family, Air. and Airs. Ashton, Mr, and Airs. Inglis, and Mr. 
Gill, toj'etlier with Ah.ss E. Done, appointeil by the •Ladies’ Society to South 
Africa, embaiked at London Bridge, in the lioifal Sovaeifin steamer, specially 
engaged for the purpose, an<l proceeded, in company with several of the Direc¬ 
tors, and a numerous body of the luemhers, and friends of the Society, to Graves¬ 
end, where, after another special service, they embarked in the ship Fortitude, 
bound for Ca|)e Town, and sailed the same duy. On reaching the Downs, how¬ 
ever, they were unable to pioceed any further, owing to contiary winds, and, in 
that exposed situation, they suffered a detention of several days; during which 
the weather W'as extremely boisterous and unfavourable. But we are thankful 
in being able to state that they sailed finally, on Saturday, the 4th of February, 
with a fair wind, and eveiy prospect of a speedy and comfortable passage. 

Messrs. Ashton and Inglis have been appointed with a view to the extension 
of the gospel in the Beeliinina country; and Mr. Gil), also, after iultilling a tem¬ 
porary engagement at ('ape J’own, will probably take up his post in connection 
with one of the Missions north of the colonv. 


AIISSIONARY PROSPECTS IN INDIA. 

The greater portion of those who are inten^^ted in missions to the heathen, have 
no adequate conception of the obstacles which require to be surinountetl, ere suc¬ 
cess attends this noble work ; nor of tlie comparatively little fruit, wliich the self- * 
denying missionary perceives to animate him in his labours. 'Tfie following ex¬ 
tracts from the report of tlie Benares auxiliary to tlie Liondon Missionary Society, 
from July 1841 to October 1842, will, in some degree, show tins. “In July 184d, 
there were seven natives, members of the church. One has gone to reside at 
Chunar, and five have been added, making its present number eleven. The five 
who have been added, are the catechist and his wife—a young man who came in 
the famine of 1837, and whose growth in CJiristian knowledge, latterly, has been 
very decided : he was married to ^ne of tfie girls of Airs. AlatheFs (Mirsapore) 
F'emaie Orphan school, and slie has also been added to the church ; and an old 
disciple who came last from Agra, wiiere he had been baptized by Mr. Corrie. 
We are sorry to add, that at tliis time, there are but eight members in full com¬ 
munion. Three have been lately suspended ; two for using towards the third suejj 
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language as to brin^ a reproacli on the name of Christ, and the third for lyin^. 
We hope the repentance of the last is gefiuine, and trust we slmll see godly sorrow 
for sin in the others. 

The number of boys at present in our Orphan school is nine. The Bazaar 
schoofs are at present seven in number. All were on the list last year except 
one. Three were given up because of their inefficiency. Few if any of them 
are what wc would call really efficient. The girls' school i^much the same. Our 
Christian service has been continued regularly on the Lord's day: and so far ns 
circumstances would permit, preaching in the city has been kept up. Tiiese have 
been fulfilled since February, almost entirely by Mr. Kennedy and our native 
preacher.** 

Two of the Missionaries started early in July, on a voyage up tlie Ganges, 
for tlie^benefit of their health. They went as far as Futtygurli, and returned 
much recruited in ti»e ei>dof September. They endeavoured to scatter the Word 
of Lif(Avherever Lliey went, ^nd visited various missionary stations. In conclud¬ 
ing the account ol their journey, they say, 

VVe were cheered and instructed by the inter<;ourse we had with our mission¬ 
ary brethren in the upper Provinces; some are but preparing to work, otliers arc 
in full operation. Placed in im})drtant spheres, they are affecting in various de¬ 
grees the natives around them. Amid much that was interesting, and gave pro¬ 
mise of a large return, one great defidienoy was observed—the Holy Ghost has 
not yet been poured out upon their labours among the heaLiien. It is a sadden- 
ing thii»g to see the absence of spiritual life in places so widely apart and under 
different ciVcumstances. In all the cliannel has been made ready, but are there 
streams of life and joy? There are chapels, and preaching places, and schools, 
but wiiere are the allentive ami obedient hearers? We sympathized with each 
Other, and asked where the cause of tliis deadiicss was to be found. It was pain¬ 
ful to consider that among so many thousands no one seemed to be turning to 
the God and Father of oifr Lord Jesus Christ, and of llie two or three that were 
inquiring about Chrisliauij,y, scarcely one but was suspected of unhallowed mo¬ 
tives.** 

“ Wc who are labouring/’ says the Report, “ in Benares acknowledge with 
sorrow of heart tliat our circumstances arc similar to these. Fifteen months of 
our short missionary career have passed over us, and not one convert from among 
tlie heatlien. Our time, for work is drawing nearer to its close, and numbers or 
the precious immortal souls to whom we are sent to minister are passing away 
from tile collisions and distractions of tins world to the tribunal of the impartial 
Judge, mid, alas! to the uncliangeable state of tlic lost. AVe cannot stay their 
progress, we cannot convert their souls. Tlicsc are the work of our infinitely wise 
and good Master. Yet would we seriously entertain the question, whether there 
may not be sufficient causes in tlie state of tlie Christian people to account for 
the withholding of the Holy Spirit. That we have not that precious influence is 
but too evident; and we trust we may be allowed to urge upon our friends, with 
alt the earnestness of men who are ready to fairt in tlie conflict, to come up to 
our help by increased lioliness and by importunate prayer. We need your ex¬ 
ample to stir UH up, and your effectual, fervent prayer to keep us alive to our 
work, holy in our hearts, and to do in a right spirit all the will of our gracious 
Lord.*’ 

We add an extract from a letter repeived from one of tlie missionaries enclosing 
the above Report: ** Snmelliing is necessary to bring the truth to bear upon the 
' people, and what to do is our Joss, we can only commit our way unto God, and 
leave Him to open up a path. Things continue much as they were. The Spirit 
with all his blessed influences is not yet given. You will see liy our Report iiow 
little has been effected outwardly: and then, when you add former years, and find 
that, at the leasts five years have passed since (xie heathen has been converted ; so 
far as, 1 think, 1 can safely say any missionary knows, you need not wonder at 
our distress. Oh. if God would but pour out his Spirit upon, and bless our 
feeble instnimentality, 1 tiiink 1 would be willing to b('ar anything. Even 
although he does not, tliis is a work of faitli, pnd if I am but faithful to him. I 
tliiiik I would be .content to labour on, if this were possible, without any fruit 
proceeding from my labours.'* 

Reader, art thou concerned for tlie honour of Christ? art thou interested in 
t,he cuiivcrsiou of the world? is this a sulflect of daily prayer? Ponder, we en- 
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treat thee, the solemn fact detailed above, that, at that extensive station, where 
there is so* vast a population, and five missionaries, **at the hast fioe years 
have passed smee one heathen has been converted^ Add to this reilection that 
this is the universal condition of tlie various missionary stations in*thut part of 
India, and that there is no visible appearance of any change for the better taking 
place. (3alin not your breasts by alfirining tliat their conversion must be an 
affair of time, and thabali the efforts put forth at present, are only preparatory. 
Ere that time arrive millions of their souls will have passed into eternity,—an 
awful eternity to tliem. It is their present conversion we plead for. Beseech, 
tlien, the God of all grace, from whom cometh every good and perfect gift, that 
he would immediately pour out upon those moral wastes the reviving and con¬ 
verting influences of his Spirit. 


RgUTlI AFRICA. 

LETTER TO A EUIEND IN GLASGOW FROM THE REV. DAVID 

LIVINGSTON, MISSIONARY TO SOOTH AFRICA. 

• • 

{Concluded from page 90.) 

Tiik Makalaka live furtluT to tlic xiuilh than any of the othersand tlu'ir 
town, like tiiose of the Uakaa, is situated on a range of mountains. That on 
which it more particularly stands is higher and more steep than Arthur’s Seat, 
Eiiiiihorgh. I arrived in the evening; and Jtere mine wavS the first wJiile 
face they Jiad ever seen. Aly visit must have appeared strange to llieiii, for I 
liad to iiepnrt early next morning. A man saying lie IiaJ come to tell them about 
God, of Him of whom they liavo none hut the most confused and contradictory 
ideas. Tiieir minds nr<' really darkened; for I Jiad to tell almost every one 
tiiat liu'y nnisl not tiiiiik llieir cliiefs (LkI ; and I was every liour shocked hy be- 
iJig myself addreh‘5e<l hy the title of Deity. O when will the glorious liglit of 
Heaven beam on tiiein, and dispel the dismal darkness which now envelopes 
their minds! Eighteen liundred years have passed away since Jesus died, and 
jirobably this is the very first time hisblessed name has been sounded amidst these 
mountains. There is life and salvation for all who hear and believe the gospel; 
but tiiere is not the least probability that any of the thousands who, from geu- 
rration to generation, have p(*opied these and the regions far beyond, liave 
ever liad an oj'porlunity of hearing the glad tidings,.—and with whom does the 
guilt rest if not witli the church ? If the tribes now known to Europeans were 
ul) that required aid, the prusjiecl would be bright for South Africa; for at 
the present rate of benevolent etibrt, in a few years all might be supplied. But* 
wj)en standing on ground fart beyond tJiat reaciietl by any of my esteemed 
brethren in the missionary field, 1 was positively iiiionnett of the existence of no 
fewer than tweniy-fonr difltereiit tribes to«the north and north-east of the Ba- 
nmngwats. of whom nothing before has been heard by any European. The names 
of these 1 need not give; but tiiere is a probability that they arc much larger 
in ]iopuiaLion than any of tliose of the south. I'heir country is much more 
iruiilul. Even here, on the tropic, wild fig-trees abound; and the nettle is no 
longer a plant, hut shoots up to a tree thirty feet iiigh, and more than a foot 
ill diameter, lu their mumiers and customs, too, they resemble the inhubitanls 
of the Wester Africa more than the Soutlicrn Beciiuaims. The Alakalaku, for 
insLunce, are not entirely dependent on ttie rude karurs as a covering, but manu- 
iacture cotton clotli, and dye it of ddrerent colours. They seem likewise to 
understand pretty well the uses of iron and copper; and one of the Makaluka 
tribes, called the Aiasihoni, fight with guns instead of the assagai. Tiiere are 
four or five tribes of Alakalaka, and these, with others, trade to tiie Portuguese 
settlement at Alosambique. A giissiou among tliese people would, tiierefore, in 
time cut off one of the sources by which the extensive slave.trade there carried 
on is supplied. I do not kmiw wheilier they (the Makalakn) trade in slaves; 
Imtuiiother tribe, witich lives to the east ot tiie Bamangwuls, certainly dof\s; 
Hit^ they carry on their traiHc even as far into tlie interior as the country 1 ha\e 
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just visited. They have not yet been able to introduce the trade in slaves 
anionpfst the Baman^wats; but they purchase wives and ivory; and I belirive 
they sell both these and one another to the Portuguese, for they bring beads, 
cloth, &c., identical with those found in Portuguese slavers, captured by British 
cruisers; and 1 saw many slaves in Rio de Janeiro marked on the nose in the pecu¬ 
liar manner which distinguishes the Manaquune from all other tribes. Even a na¬ 
tive mission would have a wide influence,—for though these native traders speak 
anotlier tongue, they all understand Gutchnana, and perhaps theirs is only a dia¬ 
lect of that tongue. I earnestly wish 1 had the means of establishing one now. 
I believe there are many in Scotland wlio would gladly support a native teacher 
or two if they only knew iiow valuable the aid is they are capable of rendering 
to the missionary and to the cause of Christ.* J feel a deep interest in the 
churches of (yhrist in Scotland, to whatever denomination they may belong. 
But to the Congregatioiial churches I am more peculiarly united. They are 
pre-crtuneiitly missionary clyirches, and the bare remembrance of them always 
causes iny heart to warm in affectionate longing for their prosperity. Most of 
them being small, are incapable of doing much> more than su])port the gospel 
among themselves, and extend it to their immediate neigiibourhood. But surely 
there are some amongst them who can and will, by and by, do sometliing for the 
dark places of the earth. I know they now do much in that way; that is, take 
them as a wltole. But perhaps there are a few whojust expanding into strength, 
might have their liberality brought out to a greater extent than they now them¬ 
selves believe they are capable of, if they were only invited to make the effort 
by some bf your coiTespondents. Native agency is, I conceive, an excellent 
mode by which sinuli ciuirches may invest their coiitril)utions to tlie cause of 
Christ abroad. If they knew that they had their own missionary and represen¬ 
tative in a iiealhen land, it would powerfully increase their seal and call forth all 
the kindest sympathies of their hearts. As for myself, 1 have neiilier time nor 
ability to write an appeal" wliich would be heard. I can only wish and sigii for 
it, and will gladly do anything in my power for those who make the sacrifice. 
Blit sacrifice it iinist he. Beiore 1 left home I was acciistoiiu'd to hear and 
think only of sacrifices, and sometimes ranged on one side all the considera¬ 
tions which ought to brace up my mind for patiently enduring them. But I 
iuiind another set of considerations to place opposite, the former, and when so 
placed, they much more than neutralize them. The joys peculiar to the service 
of our gracious Master I ouglit to have taken into the calculation, lor lie Jiiiii- 
self has assured us, that he that watereth others shall he watered iiimself. And 
whosoever forsaketh iiuuses, father, &c. &c., siiuli find, &c. God is ever failhlul 
to ail his promises. 

f I got back in safety to Sekomi, found my ox, and with Pomare, instead of 
myself, mounted on it, attemleil hy between 30 and 40 of tlie Batnangwats 
, bearing presents, &c., set off for the waggon. Vou may be sure I was glad and 
thanktul when 1 reached it, for I Itad walked since leaving it more ttmii 150 
miles, and over sand, which to the feet seems like snow by perpetually yielding 
back. You would smile if you saw me on my ox; but if it were not for the 
skill, which hangs uncomfortably lobse on the animal, it is no despicable mode 
of conveyance. It would teach you to ride moreover, although you may consider 
)ourself even an adept at it, for the lung sharp horns in front makes one sit us 
bolt upright as a dragoon. , 

1 told our dear trieiul, Mrs. S—, that I intended to visit a chief of the 
* Wanketry, who lives in the desert about ten <Jays directly west of Bubi. 1 found 
it quite iuipossilite to travel in the sand. But il was no detriment, for Bubi sent 
a messenger to him, saying I wished to see liiiii. Wlien 1 returned 1 found six¬ 
teen of his men waiting luy arrival. They brought a present ot an ox, and said 
that Sebegwe sounded guturally as ch in Loci?) was most desirous to see me, fur, 
said he, the white man speaks words ot truth.'* He has sent ambassadors to 
the tribes further to tlie south, and lliey desire liim to come out of the desert, and 
sow corn. This is Sebegwe’s ardent wish, but he knows very well that his couii- 
tiymen only wish him to come out in order that, tliey may more easily plunder him 
of all he has. Hiswant of guns renders liim an easy prey to those wliu have them. 

* Air. MacLi'hosc will gladly receive and forward, to Air Livingston, any subscrip¬ 
tion towards this olycet. 
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His people stated that if I sliould live with Gubi, Sebe^we would come and live with 
me. He would be safe with a inissiotiary. Gut I could not advise him to come 
fit present* for I am quite ignorant of the intentions of the directors. This place^ 
which will in a very short time be permanently occupied by my native teachers 
with their wives and families, ini^ht be made a most important station ; tlic^ half 
of two tribes could here be brought together under one missionary>—a state of 
things nut yet obtained by any missionary in this country, for at none of our mis¬ 
sion stations are there to be found even one half tribe. Sebegwe by his ambassadors 
earnestly requested me to come to au interview ; if I came only a little way into 
the desert, he offered to come all the rest. I have been four months cut off from 
Christian intercourse, and constant listening to tlie jabberin|v of the natives has 
assisted me more than all writing of words did previously; and this, altlmugh I 
collected between three and tour thousand words. I can preach in au imperfect 
way, and hold a sort of Bible class around our fire every evening; and l*tlunk 
by the time J have been twelve months in the country, J*shali be able to nreach 
with ease. It is a very easy language ; any one may converse in it in the c^irse - 
of a few inonLlis on common subjects ; but to pr<'ach is more difficult. Easy as 
it is now, it mmt have been a most flerculean task for Mr. Moffat at first; for the 
natives speak in such a jumbling manner, and/uii tlie words into each oilier as 
one who has not seen the words in print can scarcely ever unravel them. The 
genius of Mr. M. has removed the difficuh^, and au almost hopeless task It must 
liave seemed to him for many a day. You will understand a little of tlie diffi* 
cully he has had to encounter when I tell you that inaiiy have since liis labours 
acquired the language with ease and in a short time; and he, witli far superior 
abilities, was I.'j years at it before he could translate the gospel according to St. 
Luke. I only fear those who come after him now, not having felt the difficulties 
he has overcome, will undervalue his very great labour in that one instance. As 1 
have a little sjiace left, 1 shall relate an aneetlute whicli appeared to me to show that 
the necessity of a change of heart is felt even by the heathen. When sitting with 
Sekomi one day in the hut, lie was silent some time, ami at iengtli looking stead¬ 
fastly at me, he said, addressing me hy the pompous title by which 1 was usually 
addressed, “ T wish you could give me )our eyes.” I a^ked, why? Because,” said 
he, “ I like them.” He remained (piietaiid thoughtfuUigaiu.aiid then abruptly said. 
You must give me medicine to cliange my heart. 1 want a iieart like yours. 
Mine is alw'uys proud ami angry, angry with people. It is very proud niu) very 
angry alwaysS, always.” Lifting np the Testament, I commciiceil to tell him of the 
only way by which the lieart could be clmiiged; but he interrupted me, “ Nay, 
iny Lord, 1 don’t wish to learn to read ; I wish to drink medicine only, and get 
it changed instantly, for I am always proud and uneasy.” He then rose and 
went out. Poor Sekomi must learn to bow liefore tlie Redeemer, or the day 
will couie wlien, if Jiis heart still refuse to bend, it will be crushed by the wrath 
of the Almighty. iJe now knows notliing superior to his own will among his 
people. He is called God, and the poor people know no otiier. Tiieir ideas 
of some one else are exceedingly confused and contradictory. Every day I was 
siiocked by being addressed liy^lic name of Deity. Bid* it as often served me 
for a text to tell them that neither I nor llieir ciiief was (itud. But wliether my 
words, when I told them of Jesus and the resurrection, are now entirely forgotten 
or not, I ilo not know. J liope and pray they may have taken hold of some 
luiiids, and may the Holy Spirit enlighten them. Some of tlie people of Sckoinl 
(one of his ciiiefs uml tliree servants) are scvit with me to Ilurumaa to bring him 
back a faiiliful account of all the w'omlerful things I told him of. J intend re¬ 
turning with livem, and I do not doubt but his mind will be favourably impressed 
towarils missionaries by the report. O that I had it in my power to give him at 
the same time a teacher! even a Matchiinna would, by the Divine blessing, do 
good amongst them. Will you try and do something for these people ?—Bmieve 
me yours with most affectionate r€meinbrance. 


D. Livinoston. 
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COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

^ ESTABUSHKD 1830. 

FunTHER extracts from the reports of the Rev. 11. Wilkes are now given. 
They will abundantly prove both the importance of his mission to explore the 
Atlantic Colonies of Great Britain in North America, anS his qualifications for 
the task as an enlightened and indefatigable inquirer. Nothing can be more ob¬ 
vious than the duty and policy of our body to plant missions forthwith in these 
provinces ; nor is it less evident that if undertaken at all, these efforts must be 
conducted by able and vigorous brethren. The committee of the Colonial Mis¬ 
sionary Society is fully impressed with these views, and ready at the first practi¬ 
cable moment to enter qp the project. One only let and hinderance prevents— 
Waijp- of Funds. 


'Extracts from the Correspo^idence of Rev JL Bi/Acs, reporting his visit to New 

Rrumtoick and St, Johns. 

Montreal, \2ih October^ 1842. 

The Rev. Algernon Wells, London. 

My dear Friend,—New Brunswick, as a whole, is a much newer country than 
Nova Scotia; of which, however, it once formed a part. The separation was 
effected in 1784, at which period the portion now called Nova Scotia, had been 
long settled; whereas that denominated New Brunswick had been very recently 
occupied. The early settlers were from New England prior to the American 
Revolution. Then lollowed a large number of Loyalists who had fought on the 
British side during the war of that revolution, very many of them officers on 
half-pay—and subsequently large increase by immigration from Great Britain and 
Ireland. As there remains very much land to be possessed, this province differs 
from that of Nova Scotia in the fact that there are constant accessions by im¬ 
migration. 

There is an obvious spirit of enterprise in this province. It belongs to that 
section of this Western World which is characterized by movement^ or to use a 
Yankee phrase, “ Go a-head.** In this it is singularly distinguished from its sis¬ 
ter, Nova Scotia. One cause of the difference is found in the vast tracts of 
heavily timbered land in New Brunswick, and in its capability of sustaining a 
much larger population than has now possession of it; hence it is probably des¬ 
tined to increase considerably. 

There are in St. John's a number of persons who have either been members 
of Independent churches, or who have been identified with our congregations in 
England and Scotland, on whom reliance might be placed for pecuniary aid; 
while, for erecting a place of worship under respectable auspices, the general 
public would contribute liberally. Besides, at tnis juncture, peculiar importance 
js attached to the movement; and (^^uch to encourage it is found in the settle¬ 
ment of the boundary question, and the consequent introduction of American 
capital and enterprise into St. John. Some of the finest timber in North Ame¬ 
rica is found on the tract ceded to the Americans. They have the free naviga¬ 
tion of the river for the said timber, and they must ship it in the British port of 
St. John, while they must reside in the British city, Now our body is the only 
one to suit the New Englanders. The Americans are not at home in the 
churches of England and Scotland ; and unless they happen to be Methodists or 
Baptists, they find rest in our folds. This prospect adds much to the importance 
of the present time. Before I left, there were, Americans endeavouring to pur¬ 
chase property in the vicinity of the shipping.' My decided conviction is, that 
after supporting your minister for the first year altogether, while the people boro 
the pressure of erecting their place of worslxip, and assisting them for one or two 
years more, the congregation at St. John would sustain itself, and ere long help 
your funds. 

You have been already informed that St, John, including Portland and Carlton, 
contains a population of upwards of 30,000. Notwithstanding the fearful ravages in 
the river part of the city by fire, there exist an elasticity and enterprise among its 
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morcantile community, which promise great things in the future. Those ravtiges 
have been to a large extent repaired, and then, instead of wooden buildings, the 
burned district is now occupied with substnntiul brick structures. A large 
fleet of llie finest vessels is oft(*n in the harbour; the city has «very facility 
for building ships of the first class; and will now have a much increased 2rade. 
Built on a series of eminences, St. John affords the most pleasant spots for pru 
vatc residcMiccs, and tjicy will be near enough to any place of worship that may 
be erected for the city. The climate is mild, but damp. Fogs are very frequent; 
they lie upon the city as tliey roll off the hay of Fundy. The snow seldom lies 
much in the city in the winter, nor is the heat great during the summer. The 
truth is, the climntc is not widely different from that of the north-eastern co^ist 
of England. More rain and fog, but less cold and heat than in clear, bright 
Canadi. The climate immediately changes on ascending the river St. Jolvi, and 
at Fredericton there is little fog or damp, and a climatg very similar to that of 
Montreal; it is said rather colder, but equally clear in the winter, and ^^htly 
warmer in the summer. • 

The people resident at St. ^ohu are chiefly from Great Britain and Ireland, 
rather fhan natives of the country, and they have no appearance of injury from 
the climate; they are as ruddy and long-lived*apparently as the population of 
our own glorious sea-girt island. 

My inquiries rcgardii^g the expense of living, resulted in the conviction that 
it would cost a family about the same that it would at Montreal, not much dif. 
fercnco; and that difference probably in favour of St. John, 

A minister’s family would enjoy a small circle of intelligent society) though I 
imagine that in this particular Halifax has the advantage. I should think it 
quite needless for a minister to burden himself with a large outfit, as he can 
obtain atiy thing he wants on the spot; yet provided he lived actually at a sea¬ 
port, and his furniture could be taken out to St. John as baggage, for nothing 
or nearly so, it would be us well to ship it. It is mors than doubtful, however, 
whether it would pay for transport from the interior of England, and freight 
outwards. Most of our ministers bring vastly too much baggage. However, I 
had forgotten that Mr. Roaf has been recently with you, and doubtless talked 
with you on this point. 

The passage-money to St. John’s is usually low, it is a port so easily reached 
from England, and they have ships at all seasons of the year. 


NEW SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE GOSPEL AMONGST THE JEWS. 

We know that several of our readers, in common with many other Christians 
who arc not members of the Church of England, have expressed much concern 
that nothing has been done by the Nonconformist bodies for many years to aid 
the propagation of the gosfiel au\pngst the Jews. This feeling has led to the for- 
inatjori of “ The British Society for the Propagation of tbe Gospel amongst the 
Jews;" and we are happy to announce that D. Paul, Esq., Strand, has accepted 
the oflif*!; of treasurer, and that the Rev. Hr. Henderson of Highbury college, 
and the Rev. James Hamilton of the Scotch church, Regent-square, have under¬ 
taken the labours of the seeretaries. The following address, which has been just 
issued, will best explain the principles and fAirposes of the society, which has our 
cordial approbation and earnest prayers for its success. 

“ The public are aware that a society has for many years existed in this metro¬ 
polis, having for its object the conversion of the lost sheep of the house of Israel 
to the faith of Christ.* Its labours in the instruction of Jewish youth, in print¬ 
ing and circulating the Hebrew ^riptures and other books, and in sending forth 
and supporting missionaries to tne Jews, have, in no small degree, been owned 
by the God of Abraham. May its efforts prove a thousand times more successful I 
May it be instrumental in turning multitudes of the disobedient sons of Jacob to 
the wisdom of the just! 

** While, in the devout spirit of these petitions, Christians belonging to other 
communions than that with which the society referred to is identified, have cor- 

• The London Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews. 
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dially wished it prosperity in the name of the Lord, it has, with many of theiii,^ 
^,been matter of serious and conscientious inquiry, whether, seeing they were ex- 
eluded from all active co-operation with those who were thus laudably engaged, 
it were not their duty to employ distinct measures for the recovery of Israel,— 
measures in which all might unite who hold the Head, and are agreed upon all 
points essential to salvation. 

In consequence of overtures sent up from various presbyteries and synods to 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, that venerftblc body passed an act 
in the year 1S33, constituting a committee of ministers and ciders, for the purpose 
of adopting means for the conversion of God's ancient people. This Committee 
has, during the intervening period, given its best attention to the subject, having 
instituted inquiries respecting the state of the Jews in different parts of the 
world,rand sent out able and devoted missionaries to labour among them in Hun¬ 
gary, Moldavia, and Palestine. It has also, in the course of the past year, suh- 
mitti^-a proposal for the formation of a society in liondon, on the catholic basis 
above stated, partly with a^v^iew to secure additional efforts on behalf of the 
Jews resident in the metropolis, and other large towns in England; and partly in 
order to afford to Christians generally, in this division of the ITiiited Kingdom, 
an opportunity of contributing towards the attainment of the coinmoii object. 

** The call thus made has been responded to by a number of ministers and 
others, who have cordially united for tfie purpose of carrying the plan into effect. 
Increasingly convinced of the imperative duty of the Christian church to employ 
all the means at her disposal for bringing the Jews to the knowledge of the 
Gospel, antfl highly appreciating the advantages which may be expected to result 
from Christian union, they now earnestly invite their brethren in the Lord to 
assist them in this good work. 

** The object and principles of this society will best be learned from the follow¬ 
ing resolutions, unanimously adopted at a meeting held in the vestry of the Na¬ 
tional Scotch Church, Regent Square, November 7th, 1842:— 

“ 1. That a society be formed, to be called The British Society for the Propa¬ 
gation of the Gospel among Jews. 

^*2. That the society consist of Christians, of evangelical principles, interested 
in the propagation of the Gospel among the Jews. 

** 3 That the more immediate field of the society’s operations be London, 
and the larger towns of the United Kingdom. 

“4. That the society shall maintain a friendly correspondence and co-opera¬ 
tion with the Church of Scotland’s mission to the Jews. 

“5. That the association cordially invite the co-operation of all kindred insti¬ 
tutions. 

‘*6. That an annual subscription of ten Khillings constitute membership; and 
a donation of five pounds membership for life. 

7. That the Committee consist of twenty-four ministers, and an equal num¬ 
ber of laymen; and that the Treasurer and Secretaries be members thereof ex 
officiis, 

** Agreeably to thes« resolutions, the immediate sphere of the Society’s opera¬ 
tions will be the metropolis, where, must be evident to every observer, a large 
and important field opens before it. In almost every street are to be seen, in 
circumstances of deplorable spiritual ignorance, and many of them in those of 
great temporal wretchedness, the descendants of those who were once the singu¬ 
larly honoured, and highly privilegeckpeople of God. Though living in the midst 
of Christians, they have too much complaint: ‘ No man careth for our soul.' In¬ 
stead of meeting with commiseration, and calling forth prompt and^ appropriate 
efforts for their welfare, they are, for the most part, left to perish^’in a state of 
impenitence and unbelief. By many, they are regarded as beyond the influence 
of human instrumentality: by others, they are treated with scorn and contempt. 
With great propriety they may adopt the language of their own scriptures; ‘ Is 
it nothing to you all ye that pass by ? Behold, and see if there be aiiy sorrow 
like unto my sorrow, which is done unto me, wherewith the Lord hath aflSicted 
me in the day of his fierce anger.' ‘Have pity upon me, Lave pity upon me, O 
ye my friends, for the land of God hath touched me.' " 
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BRIEF SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 

M^. JOHN CLJyiGIIORN, 

LATE SENIOR PASTOR OF THE CHURCH ASSEMBLING IN ARGYLR 

SQUARE CHAPEL, EDINBURGH. 

• 

[The tbtlowinf( sketch was appended to a Discourse, preached on the afternoon 
of the Sabbath followinj^ the late Mr. Cleghorn’s funerai. This will accomiL 
for tile forms of address which appear in it, and which it has not been thou^iit 
necessary to alter. W. L. A.] 

The history of the late Mr. Cleghorn's life, so far as it concerns the 
public to know it, may be summed up in a very few particulars. He' 
was born in the month of May of the year 1769, in the parish of 
Drumriielzier, in Peebles-shire, Enjoying the inestimable advantage 
of being the child of pious parents, who brought him up in the nur¬ 
ture and admonition of tlie Lord, he was, through divine grace, at an 
early period of his life, brought to the knowledge of the truth, and 
inclined to devote himself to the service of God as a minister of the 
gospel of Christ. In pursuance of this object, he, after receiving sucli 
education as his native place afforded, removed to Edinburgh to pro¬ 
secute his studies at the university. With what feelings he thus 
entered on preparation for tl\^ work of the ministry, you may suffi¬ 
ciently gather from what he lately mentioned in conversation to one 
of the deacons of this church, that in talking from his native place 
to this city, his mind was so filled with a sense of the solemn respon¬ 
sibility attaching to the course he was pursuing, that he could not 
refrain from turning aside whenever a {Slace of convenient retirement 
presented itself by the roadside, and there pouring out his soul unto 
God in earnest prayer for his guidance, support, and blessing. On 
completing the university curriculum, he entered upon the st udy of 
the sacred sciences, under the. direction of that venerable and holy 
man, the late Dr. Lawson of Selkirk, who was theological pn)fessor 
to the Burgher synod. When nearly at the term of his preparatory 
studies for the ministry, he caught the impulse which the ssealous 
efforts of the Messrs. Haldanes, Ewing, and others, were prop^ating 
through the country in favour of active efforts for the spiritual Ibnefit 
of their unenlightened countrymen, and was seized with an ardent 
desire* to give himself to the same good work. Finding, however, * 
New Series. Vol, III. N 
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that the rules of the body of Cliristians with which he then stood 
associated^ presented certain obstacles to one in his circumstances 
engaging*- in such services, he came to the resolution of separating 
himself from that body, and uniting himself to the missionaries, 

Mr. Haldane and his party were then called. In following out this 
resolution, however, he was careful not to negleftL the due cultivation 
of his mind, by entirely relinquisliing those preparatory studies from 
which tho desire of proclaiming the gospel to his fellow-men had, 
for a season, enticed liirn. His desire was to unite the further pro- 
Becption of these with the occasional exercise of his energies as a 
preacher; and as ,the best means of effecting this, lie went to the 
a^cKlerny at Gosport, under the care of tlie late Dr, Bogue, where 
he remained studying and preaching for two years. Whilst in Eng¬ 
land he received ordination as an eva-ngelist, and in tliis capacity 
returned to his native country, burning w’ith Iioly zeal to be the 
messenger of peace to those who were living without God and with¬ 
out hope in the world. Aftfer some extensile, laborious, and self- 
denying service as an itinerant or home missionary, he became pastor 
of thev Congregational church at Wick, over which he was ordained 
on tlie 27tli of March, 1799. He had thus the honour of being tlie 
first pastor wlio received ordination over any of the Congregational 
churches in Scotland now existing, and so, in point of ministerial 
seniority, may be ^tyled the father of our denomination. After a 
useful and honourable career at Wick, during tlie continuance of 
which he frequently laboured as an itinerant in many parts of the 
country, both south and north, he, in 1812, accepted an invitation 
from the church in tliis place, to become co-pastor of it with the late 

{ lious and devoted Mr. Aikman, In this sphere he continued to 
abour wMth great diligence and sincerity till towards tlie close of the 
year 1835, when he was suddenly laid aside from active public ser¬ 
vice by a stroke of paralysis. This affliction, which at first threat¬ 
ened to prove unto death, was, after some months, greatly mitigated, 
and though he never recovered sufficient vigour to resume his public 
labours, his general healtli during tlie last seven years was upon 
the whole good, and he enjoyed a cheerful and contented repose, de¬ 
voted to literary and sacred pursuits, and to the society of his friends 
and flock. Some symptoms of returning disorder began to show 
themselves a few weeks before liis death, and proved the too-sure 
precursors of his change. He fell asleep in Jesus, and entered on 
his heavenly rest on the evening of the 14th of March last, having 
nearly completed the 74th year of his age. ** He came to his grave 
in a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in in his season.” 

During the lengthened period of public service which was thus 
assigned to your late venerated pastor, ample opportunity was of 
course afforded to those who were connected with him, for observing 
his conversation and manner of life; and were we required briefly 
to express the opinion of him, to which such observation has led, 
there are few, I think, who would refuse to admit tliat it might be 
given in the words in which the Holy Spirit has delineated the 
character of Barnabas,—*^ he was a good man, and full of the Holy 
Ghost and of faith,” Sincere, simple, intelligent,* and^cousistent 
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piety, was eminently characteristic of his whole conduct, both public 
and private, both official and personal With him religion was not a 
mere name or profession ; it was a great and all-pervading^reality,— 

‘ a thing of which he was not only ever ready to speak, but under*the 
power of which he was continually desirous to live. Feeling himself 
a lost sittner in the •sight of God, and receiving simply and unhesi- 
tatingly the testimony of God concerning his Son, he had intrusted 
his eternal all to Christ, and went forth to the duties and the trials 
of life with faith in God,*' as the pillar of his soul and the pole- 
star of his course. 

Of that religion which the Bible unfolds, it is an unfailing charac¬ 
teristic, that wherever its principles are really emVaced by the mwad, 
effects of a lovely and holy nature will be manifested in the life; and 
to the existence of such wo are taught to look as the only certain 
evidence that the principles professed haye in reality been received. 
Tried by this test, tlie religion of our departed friend must be pro¬ 
nounced by us genuine and sincere? In him “ the fruits of the 
Spirit’’ were conspicuous to a degree seldom exemplified in tliis im¬ 
perfect state. Of these tlie apostle specifies the following—“ Iqve, jo)’’, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meeknesS| temper¬ 
ance and speaking in the presence of those who knew Mr. Cleg- 
horn well, I hesitate not to say, that in him all these features of 
Christian excellence were remarkably conspicuous. I have known 
few men over whose hearts love —love to God, and love to all good 
men—exercised a stronger hold, botli in tlie years of his vigour, and 
during those in which he was laid aside from active service. On no 
theme did he wax animated so readily as when the grace of God In 
Christ presented itself to his mind; and I can yet remember tlie 
impression which, in tlie days of careless boyhood, I liave often re¬ 
ceived while listening in another place of worship in this city, to his 
glowing find pathetic outpourings upon this'subject, when his eye 
would fill with tears, and his voice would modulate itself into a sort 
of chant, and his whole soul would seem to kindle under the inspira¬ 
tion of the glorious theme. Imbued with such love to “ Him that 
begat,” he was always ready to embrace with fraternal affection all 
those that were begotten cff Him,” Though attached to his own 
principles of cliurch order, he studiously shunned substituting them 
fur the essentials of Christianity, or making differences regarding the 
former, the occasion of violating the unity which agreement on the 
latter prompts and prescribes. The predominance in his mind of such 
feelings naturally led to joy, and peace, and long-suffering, and 
gentleness, and goodness.” With such abounding love to God and 
man he could not but be happy in his own soul, for there is no secret 
for securing human enjoyment so potent, as to have a heart that 
goes forth in reverential love*to Him who is the fountain of good, 
and in affectionate regard towards all that is lovely and excellent in 
the creatures he has framed. From the same source arose naturally 
that peace with which his soul was filled, and which, amidst many 
trials and difficulties, *'kept his heart and mind in Christ Jesus,” and 
enabled him to maintain a singularly inoffensive deportment towards 
all around him. Of his patience and gentknm I need not to speak, , 
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for they were exemplified on so many occasions of triah and espe« 
cially during the affliction which for so many years laid him aside 
from public service towards the close of his life, that there is none of 
his'friends or acquaintances who must not often have had occasion ' 
to mark and admire these features of his character; indeed, it is not, 

I believe, going beyond the truth when I say, that anytliing approach¬ 
ing to an ebullition of passion, is what no one can charge his memory 
with having witnessed in Mr. Cleghorn; and if, during his later 
years, there was occasionally a tendency to impatience or irritability, 
the pause was to be sought rather in that mysterious disorder under 
which he suffered, ^than in any moral deficiency in his character, 
OMiis goodness —his nrobity, integrity, upriglitness, and kindness-— 
his whole life afforded abundant evidence; there was a manifest 
aversion from everything mean, fraudulent, double-minded, or un¬ 
just, in ail that he said and did; he thought in his heart so 
was he," speaking the simple truth when to speak was required, 
and prudently holding his peace when silenc4 was better; a noble 
pattern too in this, that when offended he was easily reconciled, and 
not onlf forgave but forgot, and indeed so utterly banished from his 
thought^ all unfavourable impressions arising from such causes that, 
during his severe illness when his mind was unrestrainedly pouring 
out whatever was in it, he “ spoke evil of no man,”—a circumstance 
which led his distinguished medical attendant to remark, that “ he 
must have been a singularly good-hearted man, for in such a disease 
as his, malevolent feelings, if existing at all, were sure to come out." 
His faith was such as it well becomes us all to follow; it was indeed 
unfeigned, and being unfeigned it was firm and steadfast, leading to 
laborious exertion, to persevering endurance, and to disinterested 
self-denial for Christ’s sake. By meekness he was nobly marked; of 
him, if of any man, it might be said, in the language of the Apostle, 
that “he clothed himself with humility;" so utterly devoid was he 
of all presumption, self-confidence, and self-seeking,—so ready to 
give place to his brethren,—so free from all jealousy and envy,—so 
prompt at all times rather to sound the praises and swell the tri¬ 
umphs of others, than to seek such for himself. Thus endowed with 
the higher virtues, he was at the same*time master of the lower and 
more vulgar appetites of our aature; he was “ temperate in all things," 
and as became one who was contending for the prize, and had “ a 
respect to the recompence of the reward," he “ kept his body under, 
and brought it into subjectien, lest that, by any means, when he 
had preached the gospel to others, he himself should be a cast-away." 

Far be it from me to attempt, in specifying these features of ex¬ 
cellence, to hold up the character of my departed colleague as one of 
unblemished excellence. That he had his failings, that he displayed 
infirmities, that he fell into sins, no man, I am well assured, would 
have been more ready than himself to acknowledge. But with such 
parts of his character I see not what we have now to do, or what 
good purpose it would serve were I to stop to specify them. The 
voice from heaven is. "Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord, 
from henceforth; yea, saith tlie Spirit, that they may rest from their 
, labours; and their works do follow them." That which was good in 
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them is to follow them to heaven; that which is bad is buried in 
the grave> that it may be consumed in the flames of the last fire. 
Let not what is thus shut out of heaven be commemorated on esvth. 
It were but an idle work at best to rake from the dust that whicn it 
is the triumph of our religion to have for ever buried there. Of 
the good that was ift departed saints it is profitable to speaks for it is 
a thing which shall live, and is adding to the joy of the universe^ 
and augmenting the glory of His grace to whom alone it is due; but 
of the evil that was in them what boots it to speak 7 or wlierefore 
should we perpetuate the remembrance of that which grace has/can¬ 
celled, which the blood of the covenant has waslmd away, which is 
sunk as a stone in the depths of the sea, and^o commemorate wAtch 
would only be to tell how much the prince of darkness had been 
able to annoy and injure orife who liad been rescued from his grasp. 
As a public character^ Mr, Cleghorn rjfther shunned than sought 
that popular notice which, when coveted for its own sake, is so often 
a snare and a cause olf falling, but whicli, when desired as a mean of 
serving great and important interests, is not only a legitimate object 
of ambition, hut may become, when wisely used, a powerful instru¬ 
ment for good. Peiiiaps, in this respect he hardly did justice either 
to himself or to his principles, as his disposition to remain in the 
back-ground when others were seen pressing anxiously forward, was 
imputed by many to apathy and indifference, rather than to its true 
cause—an excess of modesty, and an unwillingness even to seem to be 
seeking that honour which cometh from men. As a member of one 
of the learned professions, also, he perhaps attached Loo little impor¬ 
tance to literary distinctions, and was too much inclined to depre¬ 
ciate the value of pbilosopliic investigation, as a mean of serving the 
cause of truth and human improvement. At the same time, his at¬ 
tainments in several departments of literature were highly respect¬ 
able. With the languages of ancient Greece and Rome he liad an ac¬ 
curate acquaintance, and on the immortal pages which are inscribed 
with the treasures of these tongues, he had at one period of his life 
spent considerable study. Of some of the modern languages, also, he 
had a sufficient knowledge to J[)e able to interpret them when occasion 
required. But it was the sacred tongue—the venerable language of 
the Hebrews—that in which the voice %f God spoke from Sinai, and 
in wliicli the finger of God inscribed the law upon the tables of stone 
—it was tills which he chiefly valued, and on the|||udyof which 
he hud bestowed the greatest care* Hi:S attainments in this language 
were greatly above mediocrity, and the study of it continued to occupy 
and amuse him during much of the time of his retirement from active 
life. He was thus enabled to enjoy the great privilege of studying 
the oracles of God in the languages in which they were originally 
written,—a privilege which he knew how to value, and of which he 
was not tardy to avail himself. The study of scripture, indeed, was 
his favourite occupation. His mind was deeply imbued with its sen¬ 
timents, and his very language had caught a peculiar, cast from its 
phraseology. Latterly, he had great delight in comparing different 
translations together; and those who were in the habit of visiting 
him, must often have marked the exultation with which he would • 
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communicate any improvement that he had discovered in the ren¬ 
dering of any passage, by which its meaning was in his estimation 
tnoue fully or more distinctly elicited. He was fond also of com¬ 
mitting large portions of scripture to memory, and that not in English 
only, but also in the original; the last time, indeed, that 1 sat with 
him, for any time, in his own house, he told me, that he had just been 
endeavouring to commit to memory the 53rd chapter of the Prophe¬ 
cies of Isaiah, in the original Hebrew, at the same time complaining 
that he found his recollection not so good as it had used to he. Perhaps 
few men have so thoroughly and haldtually exemplilied tlie language 
of the Psalmist, O how I love thy law I it is iny meditation all 
the^ay.” His feeling.towards tho Bible amounted to a sort of im¬ 
passioned love for it. He has often been observed, by members 
of his family, hugging it to his bosonf in a transport of delight. 
Herein, my brethren, lay Che secret of his strong faith, Jus abound¬ 
ing peace, his ardent piety, flame burnt briglitly within him, 

because he was careful to feed it with the sacred oil. Intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with that inspired word which is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness,*’ had 
made him ‘‘ thoroughly furnished unto every good word and work,’' 

In his intercourse with the people of his charge, Mr. C, was pru¬ 
dent, aflectionate, and gentle. Anxious in liis own case to avoid all 
occasion of offence fjo others, he was careful not easily to take offence 
himself, or to pursue offences which were real with anything of an 
angry spirit. To those who were in bodily affliction he was eminently 
** a son of consolation,” pouring forth, for their support and comfort, 
the rich truths on which his own mind had a continual feast. Per¬ 
haps the qualities which fitted him so eminently for the work of 
cheering those who were in affliction from bodily or temporal causes, 
stood somewhat in the way of his being equally successful in dealing 
with tJiose wliose trouble arose from within. His own firm faith, 
undoubting confidence, and perpetual spiritual peace, made it difficult 
for him sometimes to understand the case of those whose feeble grasp 
of divine truth renders their spiritual experience an incessant inter¬ 
change of doubt and fear, of joy aiuj sorrow, of light and shade; 
whilst the physical robustness of his own frame naturally prevented 
his having much sympathyVith those in whom a temperament of 
acute sensibility is lodged in a feebler tenement, and to whom the 
horrors of “jgjpiind diseased’* are more or less familiar. Tims the 
vigorous cheerfulness and confidence, which to one class of sufferers 
did ‘‘good like a medicine,** was to another class rather an object of 
apprehension, and on this account partially interfered with his suc¬ 
cess as one who sought to “ lift up the hands that hang down, and 
the feeble knees.*’ In all cases, however, whatever could be accom¬ 
plished by kindness, by patience, and by the ministration of the truth 
of the gospel, was sure to be enjoyed by every one who sought Jus 
counsel and direction in the hour of trial. 

As a preacher of the gospel^ Mr. C. was distinguished by purity of 
doctrine, fidelity of exhortation, and simplicity of speech. The doc¬ 
trines of man’s ruin by sin, and his recovery by Christ alone,—the love 
of Qod in the scheme of redemption,—the necessity of immed'ate ac- 
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ceptance of the divine offers of mercy,—the privileges of the believer, 
and especially the happiness of being holythese were the topics 
on which he delighted to discourse. To some it may h/ive been 
•matter of regret that he did not allow himself an ampler range, smd 
expatiate more at large over the wide field of divine truth; still let 
it not be'forgotten ti\at the topics to which he confined himself are 
those which encircle the core of Christianity, and from which all the 
other parts of divine truth acquire their chief importance. His ser¬ 
mons were always the result of careful preparation, being, in almost 
every case, committed fully to writing, and delivered from memory. 
Little attention was paid by him to the mere graces of langudge. 
The natural constitution of his mind did not ledH him to an orrjijbe 
or elevated style of address, and he was far “too honest and earnest 
to spend time in labouring, to find ornaments that did not come 
easily to liis hand. His grand aim wa^ the instruction and edi¬ 
fication of those to whom he spoke; and knowing well that a 
moutliful of fine words is but a miserable sort of aliment for a 
hungry soul, he took care that the staple of his discourses should 
consist in solid gospel truths,—truths such as would feed a man, 
and send away those who were hungering and thirsting after right¬ 
eousness with their mouths filled with good things. “ Put plenty of 
the Bible in it/' was his grand recipe for a good sermon ; and he 
was careful himself to exemplify the advice he gave to others. 
Hence, if you got no elaborate argumentation* from him, [no pro¬ 
found or original views, no ingenious criticisms, no thrilling bursts 
of eloquence, you were always sure of getting the great substantial 
truths of your religion brought before you in their scriptural purity 
and simplicity, and enforced upon your attention with much 
affection, earnestness, and savour. At times, indeed, and under 
the influence of favourite topics, he would rise above the ordinary 
quietude that cliaracterized his style of address, and, kindling into a 
fine and manly enthusiasm, would give utterance to bursts of feel¬ 
ing wliic-h showed how much of the orator he might have become 
had he chosen to aim at sucli distinction. Devoid, however, of all 
such ambition, he chose, if not the better, yet the safer path of quiet 
steady usefulness ; and as a “Steward of the mysteries of God,’’ dealt 
out to the people of his charge faith^Ily, persevcringly, and affec¬ 
tionately wliat many of them found to be indeed bread from heaven 
—the food that was convenient for them in their present pilgrimage 
state—their portion of meat in due season. 

As he had been enabled to live, so was my late venerated col¬ 
league privileged to die—in faith, in peace, and in joy. After a long 
period of suspension from active duty, during which he waited with¬ 
out any fear for his change, the summons that called him hence came 
Botuewhal suddenly, but not sb suddenly as to find him unprepared. 
On the morning of the Sabbath before he died, he turned abruptly 
to his affectionate attendant and asked, What is the last enemy 
that is to be destroyed ?’* On being answered that it was Death, 
he replied, ** Yes; but I am not afraid. I can see all through 
the valley of the shadow of death, and Jesus stands at the further 
end l)pckoning me on.” A few hours before he expired, and after ^ 
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he had lost the power of speech, he was asked if he felt the Lord 
to be with him? Slowly raising his arm he described a circle 
around his person, thus, in the only way that he could, convey¬ 
ing the assurance that he was encompassed by the everlasting arms, • 
and that, faithful to His promise, the Angel of the Covenant was 
with him to comfort and to keep him in thQ final conflict. His 
departure was easy and calm. The full com was gently gathered. 
The weary pilgrim dropped quietly asleep. Without a groan—without 
a sign of agony--with hardly so much as a sigh, the spirit broke 
from its fallen tabernacle, and soared away on its exulting wings to 
joiir the songs and to share the joys of the blessed and triumphant 
as^mbly before the throne:— 

-!-“ Sure the last end 

Of the good man is peace. Ho^ calm his exit! 

Night-dews fail not more gently to the ground, 

Nor weary, woru^out winds expire so soft." 

An event such as this, my brethren, reads to all of us an important 
lesson. It not only reminds us that we ourselves must die ; but it 
shows us what is unspeakably more valuable,—what a power there 
is in Christianity to survive all human sources of support, and make 
death itself a peaceful and triumphant scene. Oh I if there be a spec¬ 
tacle in this world which more than another displays to us the true 
moral sublime, it is that of a good man falling asleep in Jesus; and 
amidst tlie decay of nature, the lapse of strength, the failure of the 
senses, and the chill of death, exhibiting the glowing and untroubled 
radiance of the faith that is within him burning like some hal¬ 
lowed fire that has been left upon the altar, when the temple iu 
which it was enshrined has been levelled with the dust. Yes, my 
hearers, it is the religion of Jesus alone that can teach you how to 
die. Nought but this can rob death of its sting, and the grave of 
its victory. To those alone wlio flee to Kim for refuge can this so¬ 
lemn change be a scene of triumph. To all others deatli is the 
King of terrors, and his summons is a call to the regions of despair. 
Oh! be sure that you prepare yourselves for this change by betak- 
ing yourselves to the Prince of life, who hath spoiled death, and wlio 
alone can give you the victory in that conflict which lies before you. 

I speak to many who, by the death of Mr. Cleghom, have lost a 
much esteemed friend and spiritual teacher. Be it the privilege of 
such to remember his wholesome counsels, to value his consistent 
example, and to follow liiip in that faith and patience through 
which he now inherits the promises. 

Brethren, a few years more and this probationary scene will be 
over with all of us. A few years more and anotheris voice will be 
accustomed to speak within these walls, and other countenances 
will be turned on him from these pews. The voice of the Master 
will soon be heard summoning each of us to give account of his 
stewardsliip. Let us be ready; and that we may be so, let us 
work while it is called to-day, knowing that the night cometh when 
no man can work.*' Let us “be steadfast, unmoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as we know that 
our labour is not in vain in the Lord.’’ 
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AN AMERICAN WILDERNESS. 


In the upper part of New York, between the St. Lawrence, Mohuwk, 
and Champlain^ is a wilderness of perhaps one hundred and fifty 
miles long, and one hundred wide, almost unbroken. It is the re¬ 
gion of mountains, several of which are but little inferior to the 
White Mountains in New Hampshire. As you pass down Lake 
Champlain you find yourself turning from the beauties around you, 
and throwing your eyes upon the outer row of these solitary dwellers, 
and trying to pierce their rich blue curtains to see what lies beyond 
them. These lofty points gather the clouds oT course, whichij.pour 
down their rains and make it the home of storms. These rains and 
snows demand reservoirs to hold their waters. And these, in the 
shape of a multitude of most beautiful Igkes and ponds, the hand of 
God hath dug. Here is the birth-place of rivers and floods. The 
Hudson, the Black/ the Asmegatlue, the Beaver, the Rachel, the 
Saranac, the Au Sable, and the Boquet, all rise here, high up among 
lakes tliat are nearly 2,000 feet above Champlain. Most of these 
lakes are surrounded and fed by beautiful ponds. The upper Sa¬ 
ranac, for example, is surrounded by forty-two ponds, some of which 
are five and six miles in length. It will be recollected that it was 
on the banks of the Saranac, that our sweet daughters of song, the 
Davidsons, lived and sang. 


THE FIRST VISIT. 

About a year ago, in company with a learned friend, whose ac¬ 
curate skill has measured these mountains and these waters, I first 
visited and became acquainted with this wilderness. Nearly in its 
centre, we came to a beautiful sheet of water—the Long Luke— 
which is about twenty miles long, and from half-a-mile to three miles 
wide. It is studded with islands, and surrounded by a heavy forest, 
and, in the warm sky of summer, seems like a fairy land. Scattered 
along towards the head of the lake, we found a little community of 
eight or nine families. They were here alone, shut out from the 
world. The hunter’s axe alone ha^ marked the trees when they 
came. They lived in their little log-houses, and their little boats 
were their horses, and the lake their only path. If they wanted a 
physician or to go to a store, or even Xo get a bushel of rye ground, 
tliey must follow a wild footpath between forty and fifty miles to 
get out. A pocket compass was used as frequently as by the sailor. 
They were skilful in taking the moose, the deer, and the salmen- 
trout, and these were their world. But even here Death had followed 
and found them, and they hdd buried their flower, a girl of sixteen 
or seventeen, just before we got there. The mother pointed me to 
the spot where they had cut down the lofty trees, that the sunlight 
might come in and rest upon the grave of the solitary sleeper. There 
WHS no knell, and no minister, and no prayer at her funeral—for 
tliere was no one to speak for God. Men had gone there to survey 
lands, U\ buy and sell, to hunt and to fish, but no one to car^ 
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for the soul. It was Saturday when we arrived, and as soon as it 
was known that a minister had come, two of the yonng women sprang 
into a little boat, and rowed round to let the families know of the 
event. The women there can row and manage a boat as well as they 
can a horse in other places. In thus calling on their neighbours, 
they must have rowed twelve or fourteen miles. The Sabbath morn¬ 
ing came, and no hounds were sent to chase the deer. No fish were 
caught. The loons screamed unmolested. It was the first Sabbath 
that ever broke upon the lake, and I was to preach tlie first sermon. 
We met—the little boats coming up, some rowed I)y a father with 
all lus family in it, some by the sisters, and some by the little bro- 
theB»; and one huge*bark canoe, witli an old hunter who lived alone 
forty miles further in thh wilderness. We met in a little log-house, 
covered with hemlock bark. Men, womQii, children, and dogs were 
all there. We could not sjng, for none had learned the songs of 
Zion in a strange land. I preached the first sermon. In tlie after¬ 
noon we met some four or five miles up the lake»to accommodate one 
who was feeble. Tliey were all tliere again. One woodsman now 
recalled half hunting tune or two, and so we liad singing. Oh I 
what a meeting was that! They liung on the lips. They wept and 
remembered the days and privileges they once enjoyed. They came 
around like children, and promised that if I would “come in” and 
stay with them, they would leave oil’hunting and fishing on the Sab¬ 
bath and become gooi 1 And when we passed through the mighty 
forest, never yet degraded by tlie axe, down to the little bay, and 
when we all shot out of that sweet little bay together, in our little 
boats, we parted there. They broke out and sang,— 

People of the living God, 

I iiave sought tlie world around, 

Patiis of sin and sorrow trod, 

Peace and comfort nowhere found. 

Now to you our spirit turns, 

'rums, a fugitive unblest; 

Brethren, where your altar burns. 

Oh ! receive us into rest. 

The sun was just going down, the kke was clear, smooth as a 
mirror, and beautirul beyond description. I had urged them to as¬ 
semble on the Sabbath, and read sermons, and keep up the forms of 
worship. But they said there was no one who could read well enough 
except Mr. S., “and he swore so like the Evil One, they did not 
want to hear liim read sermons.” I could not but weep—for when 
would they meet again, when would they hear another sermon, and 
•who would care for these few sheep in the wilderness? I never ex¬ 
pected to see them again. 

« 

THE SECOND VISIT. 

I had not heard from Long Lake for a whole year, and on the re¬ 
turn of the annual vacation which my people kindly allow me, I felt 
an unspeakable desire to see them again. About a month ago, I was 
accordingly once more penetrating the wilderness. Our course was 
^rom Lake Champlain west, over the most “ unsmooth” mountain 
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that I ever passed, for about fifty miles, when we struck the Saranac. 
Here we procured a little boat, such a one as a man can carry on his 
liead throngli the woods, from river to river, and from lake to lake. 
Here too, we left the habitations of men, and entered the wilderrtees. 
Our course was up the Saraiiian waters, tlirough its beautiful lakes, 
and passing the spot where was once a village of the red men, we 
entered upon the ponds which empty into the Racket—at whose 
head is Long Lake. We must carry our provisions, and of course, 
sleep upon the ground. This did very well when it was good 
weather; hut when we had rain day and night for six days, we 
found it not quite so comfortable. One of our three, too, was*sick, 
very sick, and we began to form plans how we*could, carry hiniout 
on a rude bier, and even to ponder over the Inore gloomy picture of 
digging a grave in the wilderness. But after some days of anxiety, 
God graciously raised Jiim up, and we could go on. It was Saturday 
again when we reached the lake. 1 had procured some Tracts, and 
a few books, as maity as I could well manage to carry over the 
carrying places,’’ and now made them into as many little parcels as 
there were families on the lake. I found they liad now increased to 
eleven families, and almost sixty souls. While my friend who had 
been sick, and our woodsman were gone to find a camping place for 
our home during the Sabbath, I got a little boy to row me up the 
lake ; and the first little boat we met, was the boat of Mr. S., (the 
man who was so profane that they did not want to hear him read 
sermons,) containing his family, on their way to a Temperance meet¬ 
ing! It was then that I learned that there was need of this. I told 
them I c(»uld not conceive what need there could be for temperance 
societies away up in that wilderness. But they said that before 
tliey had a road, before they could get flour or comfortable food, they 
used to get in whisky by the barrel I On the 4th of July last they 
formed a temperance society, and now, as 1 understood, all the little 
community belong to it, or act on its principles. I visited every 
family, having a little book and a small parcel of Tracts for each. 
Oh! how eagerly and joyfully and gratefully tliey received me and 
the little parcel! They had not seen a minister, nor heard a sermon, 
since 1 was tliere last year. * But the Spirit of God had been there; 
and tliat Mr. S., who was so profv»e> had, without human in¬ 
strumentality, been led to Christ. He had become a new crea¬ 

ture, hud family worship, and was ready to do good. Some who 
liad been professors in other years, «nd in other places, had been 
revived. They had established a Sabbath-school, and in it was 
every child of suitable age, and around it all were clustering on 

the Sabbath ! In all things there was evident and striking im¬ 

provement, Some new families had come in, and among them 
some professed Christians. *The State, too, is aiding to open a 
road to tliem, and shortly there will be a travelled road in and 
out, and then the beautiful lake will be filled up with inhabitants* 
I reached our camp late in tlie evening, and the little boy who 
had rowed me at least twelve miles, greatly preferred to have a book, 
rather than money for his compensation. I gave him Abbot’s Child 
at IJoine. I found one woman, a mother of little children, verjj 
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stokj without physician, or medicines^ or nurse. But tlie neighbours 
five miles off, were ready and prompt to watch with her, and do all 
in their power for her. There had been no death among them 
the "last year, and no one had gone to join the sleeper in her forest- 
circled graveyard. 

The Sabbath again broke in silence and beauty.* At the appointed 
hour we were on our way to church—and swiftly along came the 
little boats, stopping here and there just long enough to drink at 
the spring whicli gushed out of the mountain at the edge of the 
lake,, or to pluck the wild water-lily, instead of the rose, for a nose¬ 
gay. They were ajl there except the sick one. How still, and 
solemn, and appropriate, their behaviour ! How eagerly they listened! 
How kindly they received tlie word, and hung around the door all 
day, not one going away for food during the intermission I And 
what an intermission was that! I spent it in conversing with them, 
and in trying to lay such plans as would be permanent. The Sab¬ 
bath-school was held in the meantime. In the dfternoon there stood 
a bowl of water on the little stand by the side of a small new 
Bible. What could I do ? They were here alone. I knew of no 
church or minister within 60 or 80 miles, and knew it would be out 
of the question to get a council there. So I took upon me the re¬ 
sponsibility of going forward. There were eleven ready—five men 
and six females—and so, at the close of the service, 1 organized 
them into a church of God, by the name of “ T/ie J'rrst Congre¬ 
gational Church on Long Lake** 1 baptized eight of their children, 
including six little boys belonging to Mr. S., who, with his wife, was 
among those who wept for joy and trembled in weakness on this oc- 
casiorf. It was the most solemn season 1 ever witnessed. And when, 
in the name of my own church, and in the name of the beloved 
cliurches of New England, I gave them the right hand, I felt safe 
in assuring them that we should remember and sympathize with this 
young and feeble sister, who was thus “ now planted in the wilder¬ 
ness.” I ventured to assure this little flock that we would not forget 
her; that we would pray for her, and would minister to her spiritual 
wants. They promised to have a weekly prayer-meeting every Fri¬ 
day afternoon, to 'hold up the Sabbatli by means of the Sabbath- 
school, and to have sermons read on the Sabbath, as soon as they 
could get some that are suitable, and to pray that God would, in his 
own time and way, send them a pastor. When I reached home and 
told the story, the children of my Sabbath-school immediately set 
about making a collection to send them a Sabbath-school Library. 

I am now wishing to send them books of a high order, and as soon 
as may be ; and if any friend of Zion shall commit money or books 
to me, thinking I shall refuse them, he will find himself mistaken. 

I wish to supply them with good hooks, till the time comes when they 
can have a minister of the gospel. As soon as the road is open, 
population will roll in, and I may yet live to see the day when a 
cTlurch shall be erected on one of their beautiful islands, and a hun¬ 
dred little boats lie moored around, while they keep holy time. 
What a day will that be ! and how sweet will he the notes of the 
dburch-going bell, as they float up and down and across these beauti- 
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ful waters, and are echoed from th*e mountains which Bimi around 
and glass themselves in the lake ? This little church is to be at the 
head of a great population ! May the handful of corn scattered upon 
the mountains, shake like Lebanon ! I left the little band feeling 
feeble, but not forsaken, and believing that a brighter day is to come 
to them. Twolittld boys, whom I had baptized, rowed me down the 
lake very late on Sabbath night, after the labours of the day, to my 
camp, and after they had landed me, for a long time I could see their 
little forms in the boat, as they turned to go back to their home. 
They rowed away in silence and in the darkness, but I knew |,hey 
were under the eye of Him to whom they had i^een given that day, 
and that they were safe. Though we were s^ck, and out for twenty 
days and nights without shelter, and in storms, I felt on my return, 
that it was all nothing in comparison with the joy of that Sabbath, 
in which the little church was ‘^plantedin the wilderness.” 

J. Todd. 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG MINISTER. 

BY JOHN S. C. ABBOTT. 

My Dear Friend and Brother,— You are just entering upon the 
active duties of the Christian ministry. I have, for many years, 
borne the heat and burden of the day. The following suggestions 
may afford you some assistance in the discharge of your arduous and 
difficult responsibilities. They are not hasty thoughts, but the re¬ 
sults of long continued observation and experience. Without aiming 
at any special method in the arrangement of the accompanying 
thoughts, I shall present such hints as appear to me to be important 
for your continued usefulness and happiness. 

1. Live within your income. Almost every young minister just so 
far exceeds his income as to keep himself in constant trouble and 
anxiety. He gets things charged, confident that the next quarters 
salary will enable him to pa^ for them* But he is disappointed in 
his expectation, and then goes into his study, and visits his people, 
and enters the pulpit, harassed by the thought that he is in debt. 
His best energies are thus palsied. When you feel tempted to pur¬ 
chase a new coat upon credit, first pray over the text, “ Owe no man 
any thing.” If you have not money to purchase a new coat, wear 
the old one till the needful funds are within your reach. Resolve 
that, with God’s blessing, you will not be in debt. Make it a law as 
binding as that of the Medes and Persians, that you will not pur¬ 
chase an article you can pos*&ibly do without, unless you have the 
money to pay for it. I am sure that you cannot feel the importance 
of this advice as deeply now as you ought to feel it, and as you will 
feel it in coming years. If you are so situated that you absolutely 
must anticipate your salary, commence with the vigorous and deter¬ 
mined resolution to bring your expenses, at all hazards, entirely 
withip your income. 
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2. Live hy system. Give your'mornings invariably to your study, 
and devote the hours to vigorous intellectual exercise. Have this 
rule so established that the question shall never arise, unless under 
very extraordinary circumstances, whether it shall be broken; and 
let your people understand that these hours must be held sacred 
from interruption. Invariably commence your sermon for the week 
on Tuesday morning, and consecrate to it tlie intellectual energies 
of at least three days. At noon consider that the hard study of the 
day is over, and that the afternoon and evening ai’e to be devoted 
to rpcreation, parochial visiting, and profitable reading. Set apart 
certain afternoons iq the week for parochial visiting, by a systematic 
arrangement of the parish, say Tuesday and Thursday, and consider 
them about as sacredly devoted to that object as is the Sabbath to 
preaching the gospel; and do not allow a little mist or snow to oper¬ 
ate as an ally with iiidolenoe to dissuade you from your duty. There 
is an indefinite amount of loose work to be done in a parish, which 
must he attended to in the other afternoons of Che week. 

3. Often preach a series of discourses. Take, for instance, the attri¬ 
butes of God, or regeneration, its necessity, its cause, its means, its 
nature, its evidences, its effects, its rewards. It is exceedingly bene¬ 
ficial to the mind of a Christian minister, and exceedingly useful to 
the people to have a great subject thus presented in its various as¬ 
pects on consecutive,Sabbatlis. And if yon study, pen in hand, as 
you always should, many thoughts will occur to you while investi¬ 
gating one branch of the subject, which will aid you hi subsequent 
sermons. It is a great relief to the mind to have subjects for ser¬ 
mons thus arranged for several Sabbaths to come. 

4. Do not announce your intention to preach a series of sermons. 

Various causes may interrupt tlie course, and thus injure your influ¬ 
ence by a broken promise. If, for instance, you decide, in your own 
mind, to preach a series upon the divine attributes, write the first, 
perhaps upon the wisdom of God, and preacli it, and so on; and let 
the congregation see the series in its results, rather tlian in its an¬ 
nouncement, The influence is bad, to give notice of a plan which 
is not fulfilled. The preaching of many ministers is composed of the 
fragments of good plans. * 

5. Be frank and open-hearted with all your people, but make no one 
your special confident. It is a melancholy truth, and my pen hesi¬ 
tates to write it, that the dearest friend of to-day, may be the bitter¬ 
est foe to-morrow. If you have any thoughts or feelings which it is 
best should not be publicly known—and who is there who has not 
some such thoughts?—remember that the safest place in which you 
can possibly keep them is your own bosom; and if you can turn 
upon them the rusty key of oblivion, so much the better. 

6. “ Speak evil of no man'* This* is one of the most important 
of the precepts of inspiration. Observe it literally, and it will prove 
to you an invaluable principle. No matter how deeply you may be 
injured, bear it patiently, meekly, kindly, and silently. Make all 
the allowance in your power for the faults of others, and speak only 
of their virtues, however they may treat you. There is no conquering 

, sword or adamantine shield which can compete with kindness. ^ 
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7. Never do anything by stratagem, I have known many clergy¬ 

men who have acquired the reputation of being very adroit managers. 
But I never knew such an one who did not, in a few years;manoeuvre 
himself out of all influence and respect. As soon as one is suspected 
of possessing such a character, he is feared, and every movement is 
regarded l)ut as a {fart of some deep laid plot. Resolve that you will 
be a frank, an honest, and a guileless man; that you will never do 
anything which you fear may be found out; that you will never seek 
the attainment of any object whatever by cunning management. Do 
this, and you will liave a peaceful mind, and will secure the ponfi- 
dence and respect of tl»e community. * 

8. Scrupulously avoid anything like perso7}glity in the pulpit, •This 
is an offence which is seldom forgiven, by either saint or sinner. If 
you form a sentence, witli k personal allusion in your mind, you can 
liardly disguise it. And it is very seldom tliat an individual reproof, 
thus administered, even by the most delicate reference, is of any avail. 
Urge from the pulpft the great principles of righteousness and judg¬ 
ment to come, as earnestly and pointedly as you can, in their general 
bearings upon the wliole community. And reserve, for fvank and 
kind social interviews, any intimations of a personal nature you may 
deem it your duty to give. 

9. Do not resolve that everything must go in church and parish ac* 
cording to your notions. Other persons have their opinions and 
prejudices; and one-half of the quarrels in churches and parishes 
originate in matters of no consequence whatever. Accustom your 
mind to feel that little things are little things. It is more difficult 
fur a narrow-minded man to relinquish his contracted notions, than it 
is for the enlarged and liberal mind to yield on matters of minor 
importance. Exert a gentle influence to have the general arrange¬ 
ments of the church and parish in accordance with your views, and 
good-humouredly fall in with those adoptions which are not just such 
as you would prefer. Show your people, by your conduct, that you 
fully recognise the rights of the majority. 

10. As a general rule^ do not preach upon any subject when the 
community is hi a state of excitement upon that point. To this rule 
there are obvious exceptions. But generally c*andour avoids the 
excited mind. It is in vain to speak •wrhen you cannot obtain a calm 
and impartial hearing. Wait till the transient turmoil has subsided; 
till the local stimulus has been withdrawn. And then, when the 
mind is in repose, and can peacefully reflect upon the past, with great 
kindness, and tenderness, and faithfulness, seek to prevent the repe¬ 
tition of scenes you deprecate. 

11. Remember that preaching the gospel is to he your primary ob¬ 
ject, Endeavour to have ypur sermons of a high order. Think 
more of their quality than of their quantity. Nothing more effectu¬ 
ally ruins the mind than the habit of writing two vapid, thoughtless 
sermons during the week. Never write more than one. Give all 
your intellectual strength to that; and provide for the other half 
day, either by exchange, or by an extempore sermon, or by repeating 
an old one. If your sermons are prepared with thorough care, your 
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people will be much more edified by their repetition than by a care¬ 
less, mindless, wishy-xoaBhyi!tim^^ written in half-a-dozen hours. 

1^. Pay'special attention to the application of your sermon. Let 
it be pointed and pungent, and urged with all your powers of lan¬ 
guage and of delivery, upon the conscience and the heart. “ A good 
preacher is known by his peroration." Do not** imagine that you 
can give intimations, and that the congregation will draw inferences. 
It is here that preachers of the gospel do most signally fail. Never 
close a sermon without the most earnest enforcement of its leading 
truthrupon the hearts of your auditors. Here let the energy of lan¬ 
guage, and the energy of utterance, do their utmost. For illustra¬ 
tions'* of this power, study the Applications of the sermons of Dr. 
Edwards. 

13. If any of your parishioners are pdrticularly sensitive lest they 
should be neglected^ pay them*special attention. In every parish there 
are some such persons; and they are greatly to be pitied. They are 
usually possessed of some disagreeable qualities, which cause them to 
be avoided, and a sensitive temperament, which suffers exceedingly 
from such neglect. These friendless ones deserves a minister's sym¬ 
pathy. A little extra kindness may soothe tlieir feelings, and con¬ 
vert them from troublesome complainers into happy, active, and use¬ 
ful members of society. 

14'. Be scrupulously watchful over your own habits, that you may 
cultivate the manners of a Christian gentleman. One will inevitably 
imbibe vulgar habits, unless constantly on his guard. True refine¬ 
ment of manners adds to a person's influenc/e everywhere. “ Be 
courteous,” saith the apostle. The minister’s family ought to pre¬ 
sent a model of unaffected Christian politeness—that politeness which 
consists in avoiding everything that is disagreeable, and in cultivating 
those manners which may best promote the happiness of those around 
us. You cannot watch over yourself too carefully in this respect. 

15. Study dignity and propriety in the performance of all the cere¬ 
monies of religion. There is much depending upon the manner in 
which the ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s Supper are admin¬ 
istered. I have at times been shocked ^t the irreverent manner in 
which I have seen* these solemn ceremonies performed. We should 
also attach much importance t8 propriety of demeanour in the pulpit, 
and in the attitude of prayer. Irreverent postures, and disagreeable 
habits, may detract much from the solemnity and efficacy of public 
worship. * 

I need not say anything upon the importance of cultivating, with 
great care, a devotional frame of mind. I trust that you sufficiently 
appreciate the importance of watching over your own heart, and 
seeking that blessing which alone can, sustain you in your solemn 
responsibilities. That the above suggestions may he of some assist¬ 
ance to you, is the sincere prayer of your very affectionate friend, 
and elder brother in the gospel of Christ. 
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Sacred ffermeneutics Developed and Applied^ including a HistSry of 
Biblical Interpretation from the earliest of the Bathers to the Refor'^ 
mntion. By Sawiuel Davidson, LL.D., author of “ Lectures on 
Biblical Criticism.” Edin-: Thomas Clark. 8vo. 742 pp. 

Of whnt value, if of any, are' the best rules for the interpretation 
of the Bil)le? To whom are they chiefly sej'viceable, if service¬ 
able to anybody? And when and how m^ they be used with 
advantage, if they can ever be so used at^all? Very differerA and 
discordant answers have been given to these questions, ever since • 
they were first proposed;* but as they must continue to be asked 
and answered, in one fashion or another, so long as the book of 
inspiration continues to be studied by men who are uninspired, it 
is for the interest of truth to subject them again and again to free 
and full discussion. 

We take it for granted, at the outset, that it is higlily impor¬ 
tant to interpret tlie scriptures correctly,—to discover their true 
meaning, and to be able to show on good grounds that we liaiw 
discovered it. As no one but an infidel could contest this point 
with any consistency, we may here assume it at once. But is there 
any such difticulty in comprehending any part, of the Bible as to 
make it desirable to inquire for rules to aid us in its interpretation ? 
Surely a very cursory glance at the Old and New Testaments may 
i’urnish ns with a sufficient answer to that question. Can any one 
read through tlie book of Job, the book of Psalms, the book of Ec¬ 
clesiastes, t he whole collection of. the prophecies, the epistles to the 
Uomans, to the Corinthians, to the Galatians, and to the Hebrews, 
or the Ilevelation of John the Divine, and profess to find no difficulty 
in explaining any part of their contents? Does a comparison of the 
hook of Deuteronomy with the previous portions of the Pentateuch, 
or n ctnnparison of the books of Samuel and Kings with the books 
of the Chronicles, involve i\p perplexing questions ? Have such men 
as Calvin and Chemnitz found it easy to harmon'fze the four Gospels 
into one continuous and consistent liarrative ? And do we not fre¬ 
quently encounter passages hard to be understood, even in books of 
Scripture whose general tenor is perspicuous? These difficulties, 
we submit, are matters of fact, the Existence of which can as little 
he douI)ted as the steepness of tlie Alps or the depth of the At¬ 
lantic. And if sound rules of biblical interpretation contribute to 
the solution of such intricacies, they are assuredly of no mean value. 

But perhaps it will be ssud that questions of this nature are not 
sufficiently important to reward the labour of solving them by the 
application of these rules. We began with the assumption that 
the accurate interpretation of Scripture is a matter of immense 
importance. But this assertion is now, perhaps, to be limited to 
those parts of tlie Sacred Canon which re^ily interpret tlmmselves. 
On what principle ? ask. Large portions of the Bible ooiifessedly 
New Series. Vol. III. » O # 
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involve considerable difficulties; 'and if we believe the wliole to bo 
given by inspiration of God^ and therefore profitable for all the 
uses of edifying^ how can we consent to sacrifice the instruction con¬ 
tained in any part of it, without at least a strenuous effort to make it 
our own? We are firmly persuaded that the amount of scriptural know¬ 
ledge attainable by those who steadily make the Bible the study of 
a lifetime, will exceed incalculably even the mostf sanguine expecta¬ 
tions which they themselves had formed at the commencement of their 
exegetical investigations. It is all very well to exclaim against the 
Papists for shutting up the Scriptures in an unknown language. 
But pur own moth^-tougue is to all intents and purposes an un¬ 
known language when it presents the original in an unintelligible 
form^ and they who joip with all their strength in that noble watch¬ 
word of true-hearted men, “ The Bible alone is the religion of Pro¬ 
testants,*’ are bounds in common consistency, to do their utmost both 
to understand the whole Bible themselves, and to make the whole 
Bible understood by all. 

But accurate principles of interpretation are* necessary not only 
for the elucidation of the obscurer parts of the Bible: they are 
equally nequislte for the defence of its teachings against the perver¬ 
sions of ill-judging friends and malignant enemies. There is many 
a text which might be safely left to tell its own tale, had not its 
obvious meaning been distorted, for controversial purposes, by some 
plausible misinterpretation. Where this has occurred, we can re¬ 
store the true sense of the passage only by exposing the error, and 
showing the grounds on which the right construction rests. The 
extent to which it is necessary to carry this polemical application 
of hermeneutics, can hardly be conceived by those who have not tra¬ 
versed the wide field of theological controversy. Not only are par¬ 
ticular passages often strained and wrested from their proper sense, 
but whole classes of texts, and even entire books of Scripture^ have 
been forbidden to speak the mind of the Spirit by being laid under 
the spell of some false canon of interpretation. The Rev. Hugh 
McNeil, of Liverpool, has assumed it as an axiom in biblical exposi¬ 
tion that the antitype must, of necessity, contain all that is contained 
in the type ! a monstrous absurdity, whiph, if carried out to its le¬ 
gitimate consequenbes, would Judaize not only the constitution of the 
church, but the constitution the gospel itself. Another clergy¬ 
man, who recently undertook the arduous task of expounding the 
book of the Revelation, actually laid it down as a first principle that 
all was to be taken literally! Another reverend expositor, travelling 
in an opposite direction, but straying quite as far from the truth, has 
allegoriz^ the whole narrative of Paul’s voyage and shipwreck, on 
the professed ground that the literal interpretation presents a sense 
altogether unworthy of the Holy Spirit!, And, if men who hold the 
essential doctrines of the Gospel can utter such ineptitudes as these, 
what may we expect from the avowed opponents of the evangelical 
theology ? from Pelagians commenting upon the Epistle to the Ra¬ 
mans, and*Socioians expounding the Gospel of John, and Neologists 
writing,the Life of Christ? To combat these antagonists success¬ 
fully, we must q;>oil them of the armour in vfhich they trust. We 
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must explode false principles of interpretation^ and vindicate those - 
which are true. 

But granting all this, it may still be doubted whether anything is 
to be gained by a systematic exposition of the rules and* furmitlae of 
Hermeneutics. It may be doubted whether it is possible to develop 
them with scientific precision and completeness. It may be con¬ 
tended, tliat even if this were possible, it would be labour spent in 
vain; as success in exposition depends upon the sagacity of the inter¬ 
preter, and will never be attained by any study of theoretical axioms 
and canons. This view of the subject was once strongly entertained 
by Ernesti himself. When requested to lecture on the principles 
of Interpretation, he replied, that it “ was ona^of that class of thjngs 
which rest almost entirely upon practice §nd observation, arfd ad~ 
mitted but of few heads of advice, which might more efficaciously 
be propounded in the very act of interpreting: that there existed 
no peculiar method for interpreting Grt^k and Latin authors, which 
could be embodied ^in a system of rules; and that in interpreting 
them, everything must he referred to use and practice, while yet, 
in every age, there had been excellent interpreters: that men, and 
especially young men, were prone to deceive themselves^ by sup¬ 
posing that they could do anything as soon as they possessed a rule 
for doing it, and were thereby led to relax their efforts in practice 
and application.” (Institiitio Interpretis, Terrot’s Translation, Pre¬ 
face, pp. xix, XX.) So far as Ernesti’s authority is concenied, his 
subsequent practice may be opposed to his earlier theory; inasmuch 
as he did, in spite of tlie foregoing objections, draw up an able and 
very serviceable digest of the principles of Interpretation. But the 
rationale of the thing may easily be shown by argument, as well as 
its practicability evinced by experience. The grounds on which ^ 
Aristotle has argued so victoriously for the, feasibility of an art of 
Rhetoric are equally conclusive as to the feasibility of an art of 
Interpretation. All men, says that acute philosopher, speak for the 
purpose of persuading. But some do it at random, without any 
grounds for preferring one mode or form of address to another. 
Others, again, employ a certain class of arguments, or a particular 
style of language or illustfatinn, because, for reasons which satisfy 
their judgment, they think these methods of p*ersuasion the most 
forcible they could adopt. Unless, therefore, it should be gravely 
maintained that all kinds of speaking are equally adapted to the 
end of persuasion, or that it is mere matter of accident whetlier 
one or another shall prove successful, we must conclude that there 
are reasons for preferring certain topics of argument and modes of 
expression when we come to address our fellow-men. And if there are 
such reasons, they may be recorded, enforced, and illustrated, for the 
benefit of others, as well as <canvassed and adopted by ourselves in 
our own private meditations. Now, a collection of rules deduced 
from these reasons is an art of rhetoric; and the more exact and 
copious the rules, the nearer will the art be to perfection. This is 
the substance of Aristotle’s exposition of the ratiomk of a ** Phi¬ 
losophy of Rhetoric;” and the leading principles of the argument 
are ap[)licable to the analogous case of a Philosophy of Interpre- 
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tation. Some men unquestionably interpret witliout any fixetl' 
rules of judgment at all; and tlieir interpretations, though some¬ 
times ** right by chance,” are for the most part as coherent and 
judicious as the sick man’s dreams. There are others who find 
matter for doubt, and examination, and reflection, in very many parts 
of Scripture: words used in uncommon senses, ideas which seem 
to interrupt the order, of the context, quotations that are'far 
from exact, images and symbols not easily deciphered, apparent 
inconsistencies in history or doctrine which require to be explained, 
and widely different interpretations, many of which are capable of 
a plausible defence. They cannot consent to leave these qtieslions 
without attempting to resolve them. Much less do they clioose 
to dash at the difficuUy, like reckless horsemen who care little 
whether they clear the fence or break it down. They therefore 
inquire and deliberate; they collect and compare materials; they 
discover resemblances and distinctions which were indiscernible at 
first; and finally elicit principles which either rfmove or greatly di¬ 
minish the difficulties with which they were called to grapple. Sup¬ 
pose a good collection of tliese principles to he made, and you liave a 
system (ff Hermeneutics, an art of Interpretation. “ Yes/’ replies 
an opponent, “and such a system may be very useful to the man 
who has collected it for himself; who knows, from his own experi¬ 
mental researches, the grounds on which Ins principles of interpre¬ 
tation rest, and the* manner in which they are to be tested and 
applied. But will these rules be equally available to the unfledged 
expositor, who is to be trained to the work of exposition by their aid ? 
If Demosthenes had composed an art of Rlietoric, drawn from his 
own experience, would it have been as useful to tlie young orators of 
Athens, as that experience had been to himself?” No, certainly, vvc 
answer. But it does not therefore follow that it would liave been 
of no use at all. Nor does it follow that these juvenile rljetoriciaiis, 
if left to tlieir own untutored inedifations and practice, would have 
thought out for tliemselves as good, or nearly as good a theory of 
their art, as that which the greatest of their tribe might have be- 
queathed to them.* VVe are far from thinking that the study of 
Ernesti’s “ Institutio Interpretis,’’ is lik^ely to prove as beneficial 
the unpractised exegcte as the preparation of that treatise was to the 
author himself. But to concmde from tliis that it would be of no 
benefit, “shocks all common sense." Is it nothing to have the at¬ 
tention directed at once to the principal subjects of inquiry? to see 
the sentiments of the ablest writers collected into one point of view ? 
to be advertised of difficulties the unexpected discovery of which 
might have dismayed us in our unassisted researches? to be guided 
to the most copious sources of information ? to find the rules of in¬ 
terpretation, and the reasons on which-they are founded, laid down 
with clearness, and illustrated by apposite examples? Undoubtedly, 
exercise in interpretation will be necessary, and the rules themselves 
will be but imperfectly apprehended until they are thus verified by 

• We might remind such an objector that Cicero did write a treatise ** De 
Oratore/' troiii the perusal of which most men might derive no little benefit in 
|ruiiiing themselves for public speakers. 
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[ HMctice. A boy wlio has only read the Rule of Three,” will 
lardly understand it very well before he has worked a sum according 
to that rule. But we humbly conceive that if he began upgn the 
sum before he learned the rule, he would begin at the wrong end, 
and very considerably increase his own labour and trouble. 

To whom are *tlie rules of Interpretation chiefly serviceable, if 
they are of service to any? The question may be best answered by 
propounding another. On whom does the task of interpreting the 
Scriptures chiefly devolve ? There is a class of men set apart, by 
the will of God, for the edification of liis people by the ministry of 
the word. Their occupation, from Sabbath io Sabbath, is to teach 
from tlie Scriptures. Is it unreasonable tq demand that the;^ sliall 
be competently furnished with all the means of acquiring a full ac¬ 
quaintance with the entife volume of Revelation ? Is it too much 
to say that the laws of Sacred Interpretation ought to be as familiar 
U) them as the principles of mathematical science to tlie architect, 
and tlie elements of jurisprudence to the barrister? Perhaps we shall 
be told that Fuller explained the Bible very well, though he entered 
the ministry without having studied Hermeneutics, He d4d so; but 
liis whole subsequent life was practically a study of Hermeneutics. 
And can any one doubt that even his powerful understanding would 
have been greatly expanded and enriched by a sound educational 
training from the first? Pascal, by pure force of natural genius, in¬ 
vented for himself tfie elementary propositions of Geometry. But 
Pascal was much indebted afterwards to the labours of preceding 
matliematicians. Meanwhile there are few Pascals among those who 
need a knowledge of Geometry, and not many Pullers, we suspect, 
among those who are to spend their lives in expounding the Scrip¬ 
tures. Averages are not to be taken from prodigies; and education 
provides for average abilities. When a Samson arises, he shall be 
allowed to rout the Pliilistines without girding on the usual accoutre- 
menls of war; but we have regiments of men who are no Samsons, 
and yet very fit fur service if you will only drill and arm them pro¬ 
perly. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that we have any wish to confine 
the systematic study of biblical interpretation to p'tofessional expound¬ 
ers of the Bible. We contend for*it, indeed, in their case, as a 
matter of almost indispensable obligation ; but we shall be glad to 
see it extending to multitudes who have no prospect of ever under¬ 
taking the duties of the ministry. And it is matter both of surprise 
and of regret to us that these studies are so generally neglected by 
Christian laymen of education and abilities. The time that they 
spend upon French, German, and Italian, would more than suffice 
to refresh their early acquaintance with Greek, and to acquire a 
competent knowledge of Hebrew. 'Fbe principles and details of 
biblical criticism and interpretation are neither harder nor drier than 
the principles and details of political economy, or any of the fa^ion* 
able branches of physical science. And we have the hardihood to 
believe that good men would find Carpzov and Hengstenbet^ as plea* 
sunt and profitable authors us Adam Smith or Mr. Macculluch; that 
*Scr*pture liistory is as interesting as secular; and that the geography 
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of PalesUne or the constitution of tlie synagogue need not be one 
whit more wearisome, as subjects for study, than the laws of mag- 
netisnct Vegetable physiology. 

The question as to the time, place, and manner in which herme¬ 
neutical information may be used with advantage, need not detain us 
long; although its full consideration would involve ^any interesting 
heads of discussion. Undoubtedly, the chief importance of this kind 
of knowledge consists in its supplying its possessor with a key to tlie 
meaning of Scripture. Its principal use is therefore to be found in 
the direction of private study. Any unnecessary exhibition of it in 
public would be most ^unseemly, and, indeed, injurious to the very 
objects* which all theologiaal study and learning are intended to se¬ 
cure. It is often quite practicable to convey the results of private 
and laborious investigation in a popular *aud convincing manlier, 
without unveiling any part Cf the process by which those results 
have been obtained. And those who are the greatest masters in the 
art Mrill generally be most indisposed to anything like a pedantic, 
ostentatious display of its technicalities* But many of the questions 
relating ta the interpretation of Scripture are not only higlily inter¬ 
esting in themselves and important to the whole Christian commu¬ 
nity, but perfectly intelligible, in their main outlines, to the bulk of 
a Christian congregation. And we see no reason why they should not 
be treated in a plain, practical manner, for the benefit of an ordi¬ 
nary religious assembly; nut, indeed, so as to occupy the whole of a 
discourse, (except under peculiar circumstances,) but as elucidating 
the text or subject specially in hand. In the less public ministra¬ 
tions of a Christian pastor, in the instruction of a Bible Class, or 
the delivery of a course of lectures to the more cultivated part of a 
congregation, such subjects might be handled at greater length and 
in a more comprehensive style. Such exercises, if judiciously con- 
ductcfd, could not fail, we think, to have a very salutary influence, 
especially upon the more intelligent class of hearers. 

In Dr. Davidson's Sacred Hermeneutics” we have a work better 
fitted than any other with which we are acquainted, to recommend 
and promote these much neglected studies We have some fault to 
find with the selection and distribution of its materials; we are 
obliged to dissent from some of fts doctrines; and we cannot well ac¬ 
count for some of its omissions. But every work on suck a subject 
requires to be judged and characterized as a whole; and viewed iu 
this light, we ha^e no hesitation*in awarding to the publication before 
us a decided superiority over any otlier treatise on hermeneutics 
which has fallen in our way. It is divided into sixteen chapters, in 
which the following topics are discussed. Chap. 1. Hermeneutical 
Qualifications, moral, intellectual, and literary. II. Use of Reason 
in the Exposition of Scripture. Ill* Limitations of the sentiment 
that the language of the Bible should be interpreted like that of 
other books. IV. Allegorical Interpretation. V. History of Biblical 
Interpretation, . Patristic Period, VI. History of Biblical Inter¬ 
pretation in the Hierarchical PeriocL VI1. Systems of Interpretation 
-—The Moral or Kantian—The Psychologico-Historical—The Ac- 
, dbiJ^odation System—The Mythic—The Rationalistic—The Pietist. 
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VIIL The Principles of Interpretation stated and exemplified. IX. 
The Principles of Interpretation applied to Figurative Language- 
Allegory—Parable—Fable—Enigma. X. Use of Historical Cir¬ 

cumstances in Interpretation. XI. Quotations from the Old Testa¬ 
ment in the New. XII. Alleged Contradictions of Scripture. XIII. 
Ancient Versions, Commentaries, and Lexicons as Sources of Inter¬ 
pretation. XIV. Cognate Languages as Sources of Interpretation. 
XV. Use of General Information in the Interpretation of Scripture, 
comprehending,—1. General History. 2. Chronology. 3. Archae¬ 
ology. 4. Geography. 5. Natural History. 6. Geology. 7. Medi¬ 
cine, &c. XVI. Bibliographical Account of Hermeneutical Writers 
from the Reformation to the present time. Qf these subjects shme 
are treated at great length. One hundred and eighty-two octavo pages 
are devoted to the consideration of the quotations from the Old Tes¬ 
tament in the New. The quotations are till of them exhibited entire, 
and that in four parallel columns, containing the Hebrew of tlie Old 
Testament, the Greek of the New^'^ihe Greek of the Septuagint, and 
our authorized version from the Hebrew. At the foot of these parallel 
columns occur the author's Explanatory Remarks, wdiich occupy, on 
an average, somewhere about a quarter of each page. And in the 
rear of all this, nearly seventy pages are devoted to a very full and 
minute discussion of the subject. We doubt whether it was alto¬ 
gether advisable to introduce so long a dissertation on this particular 
topic into the body of a treatise embracing the general subject of 
Sacred Hermeneutics. If it were thought desirable, in tlie treatment 
of any question subordinate to the general argument, to do much 
more than indicate and exemplify the leading principles on which the 
discussion ought to be conducted, it would have been better, we think, 
to reserve the more elaborate disquisition for a separate work, which, 
in the furiii of an appendix, miglit still have retained its proper re¬ 
lation to the original elementary treatise. It is dnly by following 
such a plan that due spaqe can be secured for all the topics which 
belong of right to the general subject. Accordingly we find that 
Dr. Davidson has been obliged, from want of room, to omit some 
very important chapters whicji we are entitled to look for in a work 
of this character. The peculiar structure of the HeBrew poetry, with 
all its important laws and relations, is Ibft out altogether. The in¬ 
terpretation of prophecy is introduced only in an incidental and very 
imperfect manner, instead of being handled with all the fulness and 
precision compatible with the object andf limits of the treatise. For 
the same reasons we think that the history of Biblical Interpretation 
which the Doctor has inserted is both too short and too long; too 
biiurt to do justice to the demands of the subject, and too long to be 
in proportion to the other materials of the volume. We shall per¬ 
haps be told that it is very ungrateful to complain of having too much 
of what is so good in its kind. But the old objection, sed nunc 
non erat his locus,” is sound law in the statutes of criticism; and if 
we liave more than might have been demanded under one head, we 
are propurtionably mulcted in our reasonable expectations under an* 
other. 

In the first two chanters the author dwells, as we have seen, on 
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tbe qualifications instrumental in tlie acquisition and application of 
hermeneutical knowledge, and on the province of reason^n the expo- 
sitiop of S^ipture. His remarks under these heads are just and per¬ 
tinent ; but it striked us that there is a want of life and power in his 
manner of presenting them. They come before us too much in the 
garb of common-places which, having been worn thread-bare long 
ago, have unfortunately not put on any novelty of argument or illus¬ 
tration in consequence of passing through his hands. We are well 
aware that it would be foolish to expect much substantial originality 
in tlie discussion of topics on which so many able writers have al¬ 
ready expended theit strength. But a certain air of vigour and 
freshness will always Jbe found in the productions of minds of a 
higher order, even although the subject may seem “ bald with dry 
antiquity/' An essay on Truth, from* the pen of Lord Bacon, a 
paragraph on Spiritual Insensibility, among tlie Thoughts of Pas- 
iiiiU a sermon on the Ignorance of Man, by Bishop Butler, or an 
argument in favour of toleration, by Mr. B&rke, will strike the 
reader with a sense of novelty and a feeling of interest at which he 
is quite* astonished when be recollects the triteness of the theme, 
in our author's compositions we find few traces of this felicity in 
the treatment of moral questions already preoccupied and exhausted. 
His strength seems to lie in the accumulation and arrangement of 
philological matter «much more than in conducting an ethical dis¬ 
quisition. When he attempts the latter, he is apt to throw out liis 
ideas without much of logical concatenation ; so tliat they resemble 
a string of beads rather than a chain whose links are ranged in a 
line of regular and indissoluble conjunction. There is often, liow- 
ever, much worth and weight in his observations, separately consi¬ 
dered. We recommend to our readers the following remarks, under 
the head of ** Moral Qualiiicatious for Hermeneutical Studies.” 


' But some are desirous to know the will of God, and averse to obey it 
They approve of it in theory, but not in practice;* They survey it hs a U autiful 
portrait which cannot exert a permanent influence on the conduct, or iiduse into 
the bosom a vigorous current. Now, the interpreter must be persuatled in his 
own mind to foUow the will of Jehovah, as far as he discovers it in the Scrip¬ 
tures. Knowledge«without piety is not suffi(?ient. Let there be a coinbiimtioii 
of both. To stop short with tljjp former, is to disobey the commaiidment of 
God, and to exclude the soul frona the element of its own safety. ' If a man 
will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be ut God.' Con¬ 
sistent walking with God has a mighty influence on the religious faith* How 
many set out with atheism in tbeis lives, and become infidel in their opinions, 
deriving fuel from practical ungodliness to feed the unholy flame that burns up 
every sound principle I It is no uncommon thing to witness extensive knowledge 
without corresponding practice, as though we were designed to be rreatuies of 
dry intellect—beings devoid of practical energy or devoted holiness. But the 
Bible brings us into contact with holy 'men, who spake as they were moveti by 
the Holy Ghost. To understand their language, we must be holy ourselves; 
else we may be ready to exclaim. Ye bring strange things to our ears,—a new 
doctrine, which we. cannot understand. What communion of soul can the selfish 
sinner have with the sacred w'riters? To understand the poet’s creations, we 
roust be imbued with a poetic taste, and enter into the very conceptions of the 
man of genius'whose productions we admire. So Is it with other studies. To 
compreheiul or relish the profound speculations of the mental philosopher, we 
must imbibe a kindred spirit of investimtion, and go with ardour to the cxamiiia- 
* Itiou of his worksb And thus, too, with the sacred interpreter. He co^es into 
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the society of holy men and high themrs. He ascends into a region of hallowed 
purity, bore (tcrnal truth reigns. How then can such companionsbip be suited 
to the apprehension of him who cherishes no sincere determination to follow the 
Icudings of pe rfect goodness? He cannot hope to be initiated into the full^ense 
of the Scriptiir- s, if bis heart be not open to receive the lessons of supreme wis* 
dom; ami if the spirit of obedience be absent.*’ Pp. 5, 0* 

• (^To be continued*') 
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Thirza ; or. The Attractive Power of the Cross. Translated from the German. 

With a Recomineiidatory Notice oy Robert S. Gaaiflish, D. D. Edinburgh: 

W. P. Kennedy. • 

This is a singularly interesting narrative of the conversion of a young Jewess 
moving in the higher ranks of society. She«was an only daughter. On her 
cunscieiice being set at rest, through the sprinkling of the blood of Him whom 
she had been taught tojuok upon as the despised Nazarene, she had to encoutt- 
U-r the fierce and determined opposition of her father. Up to the time she first 
disclosed to him the cliaiige she had undergone, he had treated her with the 
fondest affection ; but, no sooner did he hear tlie name of Clirist fall ijp terms of 
adoration from her lips, than he poured forth tlie most dreadful curses, aud his 
health was affected by the shuck. The struggle between her attachment to her 
father aud her love tu Christ is most pathetically portrayed, and cannot fail to 
excite the liveliest sympathy. Happily she remained steadfast in the faith, her 
iinceusing kindness melted her father's heart, and ere Jyng she had the unspeak¬ 
able delight of seeing him attracted to that very Cross he liad hitherto scorned, 
We warmly recommend the work to our readers. 


Another Lily Gathered: De'ing a Narrative of the Conversion and Death of 
James Laing, By the Rev. R, M. M'Clieyue, St. Peter’s, Dundee. Edin¬ 
burgh : James Gall & Son. Pp. 34. 

While perusing this little work, we were struck with the unwearied attentions 
(»f Mr. M*Cheyiic to this boy, and the amount of labour he must have bestowed 
on his case. He was amply rewarded. Sabbath-school teachers will here find 
a model of a visitor to the sick and the dying, and their scholars a beautiful illus¬ 
tration of the value of early seeking and finding God. Just as we were about 
to write this sliort recommendation, we learned that the respected author had 
iieen carried off suddenly by typhus fever,*-a circumstttice which adds much 
ft)rce to the concluding paragraph ,—** Dear brethren in the ministry, and labour- 
ers in the Sabbath^school, suffer the word of exhortation from one who is ‘ your 
brother and companion in tribulation.' May we not learn from this to be more 
earnest both in prayers and labours,^ in seeking the salvation of little children ? 
A carnal mind of Uie first order will eveniiore despise and reject the way of sal¬ 
vation by Christ; but the mind of a child, quickened by the Holy Spirit, will 
evermore realize and delight in the rich and glorious mystery of the gospel. Let 
us awake from an aubelieving dream. Let us no more be content to labour 
without fruit. Let us seek the present conversion to Clirist of our little children. 
Jesus has reason to complain of os that he can do no mighty works iu our Sab¬ 
bath-schools because of our unbelief." 


The Protestant Reformation ; A Tract for the Peojth* By tlic Rev* Robert 
Ferguson. London: John Snow. Pp. S€. 

A VEEY instructive Tract, embracing a cunJetised summary of,—1. The State of 
llio Church, from its foundation by (yhrist and his Apostles, till the commenct- 
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mfnt of the Reformation; 2. The Character and Extent of the Reformation ; 
and, The Advantages of the Reformation-political, sociai^ and religious, 
^ich pubitcatioiis as tliis are at present mach needed, and it is gratifying to Uie 
frtendi of civit and religious liberty to see so many, like the Author, able to enter 
the field of controversy fully equipped for the warfare. 


A Memoir of Ebenezer BirreU, late of Stepney College^ London, By his Bro¬ 
ther. Second Edition. London: Simpkin, Marsltml^ & Co. Pp. 99. 

• 

Stboko emotions are not unfrequently produced by slight associations, and we have 
rarely Felt more the truth of this remark than when reading the words late of 
Stepn^ college.’* This is a strangely bewildering world. The most promising 
Instruments are taken away. »Why is it so,? P'or a reply, we but get an echo. 
It is tne glory of God to conceal a matter. He will not allow us a sight; he 
compels us to live by faith, and baffles our curiocity thus, ** What thou knowest 
not now, thou shatt know hereaft^.’* The unravollings of immortality will form 
a heart thrilling employment Marvellous wisdom will shine forth in those 
events enveloped now in tlnck clouds, and unutterable tenderness in those wounds 
which now bleed in agony. 

In this brief and unpretending Memoir, there are no very striking incidents. Mr. 
BirreU had pious parents, who trained him up in tlte nurture and admonition of 
the Lord. * Their instructions, amid tlie waywardness of youth, he never forgot. 
A mother's love exercised a mighty influence over him. Yet not until liis nine¬ 
teenth year did he exhibit evidences of conversion. The workings of his mind 
are here faithfully delineated. He soon determined on studying fur the ministry, 
but his health gave way. During a protracted illness he maintained unwavering 
constancy, and his dying ftioments were triumphant indeed. 

This is a Memoir for young men. It will bear a sifting examination. The 
piety of Mr. BirreU was of no sickly growth,—there was about him no mawkish 
sentimentality,—he had a thorough ahliorrence of every thing that savoured of 
cant,—and while possessed of fine feelings, there is a robust manliness in his 
utterance of them. Memoirs not a few issue from the press, which we conscien¬ 
tiously leave unnoticed, because of the injurious effects that result from their 
perusal. The one before us we should not be afraid to put into the hands of an 
avowed scofler, confident that the mind displayed in it, combined with the high 
moral tone of its subject, would prove a shield against a twofold battery of 
jeers. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE-CONGREGATIONAL 

UNION OF SCOTLAND. 

Thb thirty-first Anniversary of the Union was held in Aberdeen, on the 4th, 
5 th, and 6th days of April. All the meetings were most interesting, and attended 
by numerous audiences. The ministers from a distance will not soon forget 
the kind, warm-hearted hospitality with which their Christian brethren enter¬ 
tained them. All the arrangements were admirably complete, and ell returned 
to their respective homes gratified to find so much of generous brotherly kind- 
neu, and interest in the prosperity of the denomination. A large number of 
ministers were present:—Dr. Wardlaw, Gla^ow; Mr. McKenzie, do.; Mr. 
Russell, do.; Dr. Paterson, Edinburgh; Mr. Alexander, do.; Mr. Knowles, 
Linlithgow; Mr. Oowan, Dalkeith; Mr. Watson, Musselburgh; Mr. Cullen, 
Leith; Mr. Swan, do.; Mr. Lothian, St. Andrews; Mr. Murdoch, Anstruiber; 
Mr-McKenzie, Elie; Mr. Yule, Newburgh; Dr. Bussell, Dundee; Mr. Shoe- 
bhtham,do.; Mr. A* Russell, do.; Mr. ^mphell, Montrose; Mr. Lowe, For- 
finr; Mr. Tait, Blaiigowrie; Mr* M*Kinnon, Sauchiebum; Mr. M*Kenzie, Ber- 
Mr. Moir, Laurencekirk*; Mr. M^Kedmfe, Stewartfield; Mr. DuflT, Frascr- 
; Mr. Morison, MUlwat; Mr. Murke%. BanfiT; Mr. Rennie, Culsalmond; 
IllUer, Inveruryr Mr Bill, Huntly; Mr. Munro, Knockando; Mr. M*Nie], 
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Elgin; Bilr. K«nned3r, Inverness; Mr. Machray, late of Dumfries; Mr. Cruik* 
sbaiik, late of Bbynie; Mr. Nicol, preacher at Rbynie; Mr. Noble, preacher 
at Cullen; Mr. M'Douald, preacher at Stonehaven; Mr. Rettie, preacher at 
Banchory. Besides Aberdeen ministers, Messrs. Thomson, Kennedy? WallaQe> 
• Arthur, and Laingof Printfield. Mr. Smith from Beadal, Orkney, was detained 
by contrary winds, and arrived only on Thursday night, when all the meetings 
were over. • 

Dr. Bennett was also present as the deputy of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales; and Mr. Sheppard of Sligo, deputy of the Congregational 
Union of Ireland. The presence of Dr. Bennett was hailed by every one with 
delight. He had presided at the formation of the first Congregational church 
in Scotland, in Aberdeen, in the year 179S, and to see him, on the very spot, at 
the distance of nearly half-a-century, excited deep emotion, and called forth, 
strong expressions of gratitude to that God who does not despise the day of 
small things. ^ * 


PRELIMINARY MEETING OF THE UNION. 

The preliminary meeting of the Union was held in George-street chapel, on 
Tuesday forenoon, and by*adjournment on Thursday forenoon. Mr. Alexander 
presented the Report of the Committee appointed at last meeting, to consider 
the best means of procuring suitable Agents for the Union; and it was agreed 
unanimously to authorize the acting Committee to lay out a sum not exceeding 
XlOO during the current year, in imparting such instruction to approved Agents 
us might be deemed serviceable. 


^GLASGOW THEOLOGICAL ACADEMY. 

On Tuesday evening, the annual meeting was held in Frederick-street chapel-.* 
Dr. Paterson occupied the chair—and the meeting having been opened with 
praise and prayer, the Chairman, after a few remarks on the object of the meet- 
itijg, called successively upon the Secretary to read the report of the Committee 
of Management of the Institution, and the Treasurer to exhibit the state of its 
funds. It appeared from the Report that there were at present twenty-nine stu.- 
dents preparing for the ministry in the academy. The state of the Treasurer's 
accounts is very unsatisfactory. From them it appeared that, were it not from 
contributions received from sources not in anywise connected with the A^demy, 
the disbursements would at present exceed the income to the amount of £420 
2s. lOd.; and as, by the end of June, an additional demand would be made on 
the funds to the amount of £130 or £140, the deficiency would then be about 
£560. This was the result produced when the contributions received from 
churches in connection with the Unk>n were placed in oppositmnto the necessary 
expenditure of the Institution, and the Treasurer concluded his report of this 
disagreeable state of the funds, by remarking that he trusted it only required to 
be mentioned that such w^as the backward state of matters to put the members 
of the different churches in recollection of their duty, and make them give rea¬ 
dily of their substance, in order that so benc^cial an institution might not be 
allowed to full into embarrassment. 

Mr. Shoebotuxsi of Dundee, in moving, ** That the Report now read be 
adopted as the Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Committee of Management, 
and that it be printed and circulated under the direction of the Committee,'* 
supported his motion as follows;— 

That part of the Report of this Institution, which has been read to us by the 
Secretary, and which has presented to our view the nature, operation, and ob¬ 
jects of it, in a mode so terse and luminous, commends itself to approbation, and 
needs not any remarks of mine. The Treasurer's Report, which presents some¬ 
what of a gloomy aspect, will form the subject of a special address by one Who 
is to follow. 1 shall, therefore, take the liberty of a wider range-of tboiu^. 

In this age of the world, and in this country, in which the streams 
led^e flow so freely to irrigate the national mind—in which exist media^^ insti* 
tuMus, firottlatiiig libraries, perlodieal literature, and cheap publicatUms, on al« 
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most every subject of inveBtigatiori, which are spreat] over the surface of society, 
and in some cases penetrate to its depths-^it can scarcely be deemed necessary 
to advocate the claims of the Glasgow Theological Academy, established for the 
purpose of*training 3 [oung men for the high and holy office of the Christian min¬ 
istry. Still less can it be supposed necessary to engage in such an advocacy be¬ 
fore such an enlightened audience as this, assembled in the city of Aberdeen,— 
the beautiful metropolis of the north, adorned by Its universities, characterized 
for their efficiency and liberality, in which a large number of the youth of the 
country have slaked their mental thirst at the waters of knowledge, drawn from 
the deep wells of truth by the bands of able and skilful masters; and the reflec¬ 
tive influence of which may be supposed to have imparted a general character of 
intelligence, and appreciation of the value of learning, over the city’s population. 
U Aay not, however, be deemed supererogatory or presumptuous, to awaken 
remembrance by the utierance of a few observations. 

As time is rolling onviurd in its appointed course, the general mind is ad¬ 
vancing. And if the word of promise lie not, and the bright visions of prophecy 
are not the corruscating hallucinations of a dseam, mind, on the theatre of this 
world, has yet a glorious dtstiny to accomplish,—has pure and noble purposes to 
fiiltil. If, then, mind in general is awakening to deeds of high emprize, is plum¬ 
ing its wings for higher and nobler flight,—is fluttering them in the nest, trying 
their young strength, ere it spreads them abroad, and springs forward and up¬ 
ward: how essential that the guides and leaders of that general mind should be 
prepared for the foremost position, that they should be duly equipped and mar¬ 
shalled Tor the magnitude of their work,—for the complex and thickening con¬ 
flict which is approaching! When the hosts muster on the moral battle-field, 
how important that the under captains of each rank should be prepared to utter 
the commands of the chief Captain in a clear and distinct voice, and regulate the 
movements of each corps with vigour, dexterity, and skill! If all men are to 
be educated more or less, as all should be, and, as we trust, all will be,—how 
special the education which the Christian minister.reguires! Unless the Chris¬ 
tian ministry continue to increase in efficiency and power; it must, as society 
progresses, ultimately sink into contempt. Amid the deep movements of society 
a loud and imperious call is uttered,—^tbat its guides, who have assumed the 
office of its direction, shall be men of pre-eminent ability. 

Controversies, subtle and complex, are rising, and to deal with them effectu¬ 
ally will require a clear thinking and well-disciplined mind. Systems are rearing 
their beads among us, which dexterously inweave the threads of truth with those 
of erro^ unite the precious with the vile,—elevate the human to the same plat¬ 
form ow which stand the divine,—attempt to iniprison the waters of life within 
cisterns of human construction, and interpose the shadows of antiquity, erudi¬ 
tion, and human prescription, between conscience and its rightful Lord. To 
unravel such sophistries, distinguish between the true and the false,—break in 
pieces the vessels of earth, keep free from imprisonment God's blessed word, that 
It may circulate frf^ely from its fountain in the Godhead, to enlighten, bless, and 
convert mankind; discriminating minds, memories well-stored with suitable 
materials, hands strong and steady, and expert in execution, will be in increasing 
demand. 

Then, Sir, let us for a moment contemplate the great theme of the Christian 
ministry. It contains the loftiest objects of human thought—the brightest 
emanation of the Eternal mind. It is nothing less than the glorious gospel of 
the blessed God,—a divine expedient to enlighten the intellect, purify the heart, 
and regulate the manners of immortal man. The gospel treads on earth, and 
rises within the bounds of heaven,—encircles man in the temporality of his be¬ 
ing, and influences him in the eternity of his duration,—commences its opera¬ 
tions at the centre, and extends them to the utmost verge of his existence. ,Let 
man, and societies of men, advance as they may, in infcelltctual capacity, the 
gospel will still be in advance of all. The loftiest spirits of earth may put forth 
their noblest efforts to gain the highest summits of gospel truth; angels in 
heaven may bend down from their exalted seats to search into its profound 
depths; but although the one continue to ascend from below, and tho other con¬ 
tinue to descend from above, the two will never meet together; havic^ between 
them drawn the line of the gospel’s diameter, they will never make a pathway 
entirely through it; but will find it vast, ilfimitable, infinite, possessing t|e ipnpli* 
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tulle of-divinity itself. The gospel is the love of Christ which passetb know¬ 
ledge* The gospel is the unsearchable riches of Christ, {low important 
that such a theme should be handled discreetly, since it presents scope for the 
highest wisdom, and the noblest gifts! He who has given substarfoe and in¬ 
crement to the gospel, has also appointed the means of its agency. It is the 
order of heaven that the gospel should be circulated among men ny men, and 
obtain a lodgment in human hearts by the sympathies of hearts_the wonder¬ 

ful machinery of humati thought, sentiment, and language. The Christian 
ministry is a co-operation with divinity. ** Faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of God.” IjCt the artist construct his designs, the hus¬ 
bandman plough the soil, the philosopher explore the intricacies of science, the 
senator legislate for a nation's weal, the judge, clothed in ermine, expound 
the nature, and pronounce the sentence of law. Such occupations are useful 
and honourable. But he who ascends the pulpit occupies a station of greater 
power and efficiency; the consequences of w'fatch extend farther into futui^y, 
and penetrate lower into the depths of human bein^and destiny. The occu¬ 
pant of the pulpit has to deal with the delicate department of motives, morality, 
and religion. He has to touch the mainspring of human hearts, to feed and 
regulate the intellect, and guide men in the pathvray of immortality. We affirm 
not too much when we say, that the order, happiness, and religion, of a nation— 
that the salvation of the world, are supended on the pulpit's efficiency and 
power. From it are to he scattered those leaves which are for the healing of 
the nations. From it are to circulate those lofty sentiments, holy principles, 
celestial hopes, which are to bear society forward in the high and ho]y*path of 
duty through this world to a better. From it are to well forth those pure 
waters of the sanctuary, which will refresh the weary traveller during bis pilgrim¬ 
age of life. And shall it be said that a mere novice in general science, and bib¬ 
lical literature, is fitted for the occupancy of such a station ? 

We rejoice that the elemental truths of the gospel are eo simple, that it is the 
duty of him who heareth to say, *Come;' that they, who, like the woman of 
Samaiia, have heard only its first lesson, are in duty bound to go, and tell thejr 
neighbours the wondrous story. He who knows the alphabet of Christianity 
may go and teach that alphabet. But to comprehend the heights and depths, 
and lengths and breadths of gospel truth, and unfold the same to others, is a 
work beyond the mere smattcrer in knowledge to effect* Babes have not only 
to be fed with the sincere milk of the w'ord^ but young men and fathers have to 
be fed with stronger meat suited to their several ages and capacities. The dis¬ 
pensations of mercy and truth have to be unfolded in their amplitude, connec¬ 
tion, and variety i the doctrines of grace have to be exhibited in their majestic 
glory, divine porportions, and adaptation to the nature, the circumstances, and 
the wants of mankind, and the influence which those doctrines supply to produce 
a holy heart and life—a sound and healthful morality of tone and principle. 
Thus thousands, while listening to the statements of truth, and the provision 
made by the Lord of hosts unto ajl people,—** A feast of fat things, a feast of 
wines on the lees, of fat things full of marrow, of wines on thd lees well refined," 
will be ready to adopt the expressive language of Britain's greatest Poet, 

** How charming is divine philosophy! 

Not harsh sniTcrabbed as dull fuols suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s hate, 

A perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.” 

Infidelity has dreaded and felt the pulpit's power. This we have seen in the bit¬ 
terness displayed towards it in the latest onslaught which has been made against 
Christianity. While the pulpit faithfully retains and successfully wields the 
influence which God has vouchsafed to it, infidelity cannot culminate in the 
horizon of human thought. Hence, the enmity of infidels towards the pulpit, 
and their eager wish to sweep it away. They have not forgotten, and will nevet 
forgive, the matchless pulpit effort put forth by one who gi^i^ated in the unU 
versity of this city. By the touch of bis Ithuriel spear, infidelity ^od in its 
own portentous character, a hideous monster begotten by a conjunction oif per¬ 
verted reason, and unsanctified diabolical passion. Beneath that wHhenoj|r expo¬ 
sure, in^delity turned pale, trembled, and sunk down a shapeless .mass of moral 
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putridity and loathsomeness. 1 allude, of course, to the sermon on * Modern 
Infidelity/ delivered by that prince of preachers,—that giant of our order»—the 
venerate Robert Hall. 

To the schools of our prophets, and to the Glasgow Theological Academy in 
particular, then, we look for the supply of a rising ministry which shall make 
the pulpits of the land beams of light, flames of love, whence shall issue thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn—for a class of men who shall be the glory of 
Christ and the messengers of the churches,—men whcf will bear the torch of 
truth within every citadel of error, and who, despite of opposition, will carry for¬ 
ward, by their sanctified instrumentality, the cause of the Redeemer, to its noon¬ 
tide splendour, its millennial glory. 

Never, Sir, until the New Jerusalem descends from God out of heaven, and 
the«purity and joy of earth mingle with the holy light and calm blessedness of 
eternity, will such insti|utiojiB, and such agency, be deemed unnecessary by the 
Christian church. 

There are two particuTkrs on which I would venture to say a word or two, 
which, in my judgment, have a practical bearing on this institution in the im¬ 
portant department of funds. * 

There is a large and increasing number of young men trained in the Glasgow 
Theological Academy, who cross the borders and become located in Etiglatid. 
Now, there could be no earthly objection to this, if nge bad a surplus of labour¬ 
ers—more ministers than churches; and, if Scotland were the richer, and Eng¬ 
land the poorer country. Such, however, is not the case, but the converse is 
the truth. If it is to be the case, that the young men of this institution shall 
continue to migrate in such numbers to the sunny south, 1 do think for one, that 
on the common principle of equity our sister churches in that part of the island 
should be requested to aid the funds of this Institution, by a collection each 
year, in a given number of them. 

I am fully aware that Scotland’s sons have won renown in every fair field of 
fame, and gathered laurels in every department of human action, 1 would say, 
let them go forth to adorn by their virtue, their industry, their intelligence, the 
varied paths of honourable ambition. We object not. Still, I think, the father- 
land should be foremost in their afifection and regards. The native soil must be 
cultivated; and who so well qualified for its cultivation as native sons? Scotch¬ 
men can be as great at home as they can be abroad, and home presents many in¬ 
viting fields of labour, which, by patient persevering effort, would yield much 
precious fruit to the Lord of the harvest, and would gladden the heart of 
the spiritual husbandman for his toil. Native tones, idioms, illustrations, and 
impulses, find the readiest way to the heart, ana arouse and agitate its inmost 
feelings i and these a stranger cannot be expected perfectly to acquire. 

1 have sometimes thought our young brethren in the ministry abandon their 
posts before they have made a proper trial of their productiveness. To lodge 
and mature great principles in the minds of men, patience, labour, and time are 
required. That \ihich is solid and permanent is generally slow in its develop¬ 
ment. The muslA'Oom will spring up in a** night, but the oak requires many 
yeara to perfect its growth, and there is a corresponding difference ii| their value 
and utility. Our most influential and flourishing churches have been the fruit of 
long and persevering toil. Some men, indeed, labour, and others enter into 
their labour; but let not him that putteth on the armour boast as he who putteth 
it off. The principles which we* hold and cherish cannot* in the order of Provi¬ 
dence, be exj>ected to take deep root, and obtain a wide spread in the land, ex- 
cept by patient persevering labour, and by self-denial by the men who are 
honoured to exhibit and maintain them. 

Were it not presumptuous in me, I would say to our younger brethren;—be 
not restless, uneasy, impatient. Look at the gradual processes through which 
God evolves his plans and purposes. He ^ho could have spoken, and a universe 
would have started into being, and fallen into onier in a moment, produced it by 
progressive stages; thereby teaching us important truth by example. How 
many days of sun and dew, and wind and ram are required to perfect the seeds 
of the earth* and ripen them into corn, and fruit, and flowers! Through what 
singular paths does God lead his chosen servants) Call to mind the chequered 
histories of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. To what complex and tedious trials 
Joseph had to submit before he stood by the side of Pharaoh, as his chief 
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viier. JuDe9 miF>« '* Be petienti therefore, brethren, unto the eomiBg of .the 
Lord. Beliola the haabaiidman waiteth for the j^edoue fruit of ^ ear^ and 
hath long patience for it, until he receive the early and latter rain* Be ye alao 
patient, itabiUh your hearts; for the coining of the Lord draweth oigh.” Iin 
domitable perseverance in a good cause is morally certain of a measure of suc¬ 
cess ; and the success generally bears a proportion to the amount of labour be* 
stowed* If possible, let every iimn abide at his post, faithfully perform bit duty, 
and he may safely commit the issues to God* He is not unrighteous to forget 
your work of faith and labour of love.'* 

There is another point on which 1 would apeak a word. It is an evident fact 
that those families in our churches distinguished for their wealth and station in 
society, have not, as yet, furnished a due proportion of their sons for the minis¬ 
try of the gospeL It is the peculiar glory of the go»el that it knows notl^ng 
of dess, but fetches its trophies out of all classes* To the poor the gospel is 
preached; because the poor, as compared with the rich^form the greater mun- 
ber; though the reference may be understood as applying to moral character as 
much as to civil condition. Our poor families have furnished more than their 
proportion for the supply of the nfinistry. It may well be asked, How comes it 
to pass that, as the rich are sometimes caught in tb^ gospel net, join our churches, 
and take an interest in their welfare, they give up so few of their sons to be 
fishers of men ? Do they^consider the ministry a low and degrading office, not 
affording sufficient scope for elevated talent, nor conferring sufficient honour on 
the person who sustains it? The Christian ministry has employed, consecrated, 
and adorned the noblest talents which God has bestowed, or man possessed. 
Ministers themselves, even of the highest order, have rejoiced to bring forth 
their sons into the sanctuary, and consecrate them to that office which they 
themselves have laboriously filled. The minister, whose heart is beating in the 
right place, would rather see bis son a pious, useful, successful preacher of the 
gospel, than see him seated on the woolsack in the highest court of parliament, 
and holding the office of Lord-chancellor of England. 

But perhaps our rich friends think the emoluments of the ministry too trifling 
to be an object of ambition. If they connect happiness with the abundance of 
earthly possession, and are not content with the means of honourable mainte¬ 
nance;—^if they \AOuld rather see their children rich in this world, than honour¬ 
ably serving God in the gospel of his Son,—they may pursue their worldly ob¬ 
jects, but it is at the expense of Christian consistency. What a noble evidence 
of self-denial, ivvbat a proof of genuine Christianity, if some of the sons of our 
wealthier families would freely relinquish prospects of worldly emolument, for 
the purpose of setting themselves apart to the service of Christ and his church.l 
Consider the example of Christ, who emptied himself for us; and who has said to 
those who forsake the things of this world—that they “shall receive a hundred 
fold, and shall inherit everlasting life.** 

It is sometimes urged, and with apparent truth, that persons in the lower sta¬ 
tions of life seek the ministry to elevate their condition, and get themselves put 
into the priest's office for a morsel bf bread; while in a richeund splendid hier¬ 
archy, members of higher families seek the office for its wealth, honour, 
and influence. This view brings us within the sphere of human motives, which 
is the peculiar province of the Almighty, who alone searches the heart of man. 
Every man standeth or falleth to his own master. But if the members of rich 
families were to enter the ministry among us, they would rebut both objections. 
They would descend in a temporal, that they might rise in a spiritual, sense. 
They would make themselves poor for the gospel’s sake. To such, the words 
of the apostle would indeed be applicabler^** Aejoice ye rich, in that ye are 
brought low.*' Besicles, were this the case, there would not exist such a pres¬ 
sure on the fonds of this Institution; and in this light I beg you now to view 
it, because for this pui^se it is now (ft^d upon your consideration. 

The resolution wu seconded by Mr. William Leslie, builder, and unanimously 
carried. 

Mr. Laimo, of Cotton, moved “ That this meeting tender cordial thanks to Dr* 
Wardlaw and Mr. M*KeHzie for their zealous labours, and express gratitude to 
<fod for his kindness in enabling them to labour in such an important aphore.’*.-. 
and spoke4afollows;— . 

. In the i^aee of an esteemed brother, I rise to propose a resolution wiMk 
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has been put into my hand, only during the proceedings of to-day, but wWeh 
1 have nevertheless undertaken to bring forward, because—on account of the 
aflTectionfite regard which I cherish towards those to whom the resolution re- 

ibrs_there is no part of this evening's proceedings more congenial, indeed, I 

may say, so congenial to my own feelings; and because I believe there is no mo¬ 
tion to be brought forward which it will be more easy to persuade the meeting 
to adopt. 

The motion is—A vote of thanks to Dr. Wardlaw and Mr. Mackenzie* 

The motion consists of two parts. The former part calls on the meeting to 
tender their thanks to Dr. Wardlaw and Mr. Mackenzie, for their valuable and 
zealous labours as tutors of the Academy. On this part of the resolution T do 
not intend to say anything,—because I am certain that—with respect to those 
no*v present, who are acquainted with the characters, and qualiiications, and 
labours of these gentlemen—^no speech is needed to persuade them to the cordial 
adoption of this resolution; and, on the other hand, if there be any now present 
who are not acquainted Vrith the characters, and qualifications, and labours of 
these gentlemen, I must leave such to gather the necessary information on the 
subject from some other source, or on some olfher occasion; because 1 cannot but 
feel that it would be as presMmptuous in me, as 1 am sure it would be painful 
for the gentlemen themselves, were I in their presence to enter into any such 
eulogy of them and their labours as would be necessary, in order to show those 
who may be unacquainted with them how well they deserve our thanks. 

On the latter part of the resolution, 1 may with more propriety offer a few re- 
mnrks^— 

It calls on the meeting to express their gratitude to God for enabling these 
gentlemen to labour in this important sphere. The importance of the sphere pre¬ 
sents u wide and tempting topic, but, as it is a topic which is only incidental to 
my present subject, I shall not detain the meeting by enlarging on it. Permit 
me only to observe, that I can think of no sphere ot labour which exceeds, or 
even equals in importance, that in which these gentlemen are engaged. The 
Apostle Paul says, ** Whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 
savedbut he adds, “ IIow shall they call on him in whom they have not be¬ 
lieved? and how shall they believe in him of whom they have not heard? 
and how shall they hear without a preacher? and how shall they preach ex¬ 
cept they be sent?^' The preparation and sending forth of preachers, therefore, 
must, I conceive, be regarded as the most important department of all the 
machinery employed for promoting the salvation of souls. 

But it is not to the department in which these gentlemen labour that our at¬ 
tention is particularly called on the present occasion, but to these gentlemen 
themselves as labouring in that department. 

We are called to express our gratitude to God, for enabling or qualifying thciii 
for that labour. We are called to express our gratitude for the gifts and qualifi¬ 
cations bestowed on them hy God, to fit them for that labour; and thin, us a re¬ 
cognition of the general scriptural truth, that “ every good gift and every perfect 
gift is from aboverand cometh down from the Father of lights.” But we are 
called to express our gratitude to God, in respect to this mutter, on more parti¬ 
cular grounds still :-r*we read in the Epistle to the Ephesians, that “ when Christ 
ascended up on high, he led captivity captive; and gave gifts unto men; and 
he gave some to be apostles, and some to be prophets, and some to be evangelists, 
and some to be pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, for the work 
of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christwe are here taught that 
teachers fitted for preparing or perfecting the saints for the work of the ministry 
are ranked with apostles, prophets, evangelists, and pastors, as the special gifts 
of Christ to his church. The Apostle Paul says, in his epistle to the Corinthi¬ 
ans, ** I thank my God always on your behalf for the grace of God which Is given 
you by Jesus Christ; that in every thing ye are enriched by him, in all utterance, 
and in all knowledge,” that is, I conceive, that they were amply provided with 
pastors and teachers richly endued with these valuable gifts. And are not we 
called on in the same spirit to thank our God on behalf of owr churches on the 
same ground? viz., that in these gentlemen we are enriched with teachers amply 
endued with all utterance and all knowledge* 

But I need not dwell on this topic. No one will deny or dispute that we are 
bound to thank our God always on this account: the question is, how shall we 
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best express our gratitude ? Not, certainly, by merely adopting—or even adopt¬ 
ing with acclamation—such a resolution as this, in such a meeting as the present. 
The best way in which the churches can express their gratitude, both to these 
gentlemen themselves, and to God for giving them such teachers, is oy availing 
themiielveii of iheir services. We must not ibrget that gratitude is like love— 
where it really exists it will show itself in acts. If we be grateful, then, let us 
be grateful, not in word gnly, but in deed and in truth. Labourers are wanted, 
much wanted; many are wanted. Wherefore, let the churches look out from 
among them, men; I say not unto you seven men, but seventy times seven- 
men full of faith in the Holy Ghost, and endued with all suitable qualifications, 
whom they may place under the care of these teachers; that through their in¬ 
strumentality those men may bo prepared and perfected for the work of the nain- 
istry, for the edifying of the body of Christ. But this is not all. If the churcues 
do look out and send forth from among them men for^hia purpose, they gre 
morally bound to send money also, according to their ability, for the support of 
those men, and for defraying the expenses of their education. This is an indis¬ 
pensable part of the sincere expres^oii of their gratitude to God. 

And once more; if the churches be truly grateful to the Great Head of the 
church, for his having enriched them with such teachers, let them, while they 
pour out their thanksgivings to him on that account, pour out to him also their 
prayers and supplications oA behalf of these teachers, that their lives and labours 
may be long preserved to the churches ; that they may be yet more richly endued 
with tlic gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit, so as to be increasingly fitted for 
the work vvhereunto he hath called them; and that thus, through their instru¬ 
mentality, the knowledge of the glorious gospel of the blessed God may be more 
and more widely (lilTused through our own beloved land, and the happy period 
hastened on when the whole eartli shall he lilled with the knowledge and glory 
of the Lord. 

The motion was feelingly responded to by Dr. Wardlaw,* and Mr. Mackenzie, 
the latter of whom gave a most interesting account of the state of the academy, 
and of the progress of the students* He ably impressed upon the meeting the 
necessity which existed for such an institution in connection with the Union, it 
being absolutely necessary, in order rightly to understand and appreciate the true 
meaning and import of the gospel, so as to be able faithfully to expound it to 
otliers, that a person should go through a course of study, and be taught to read 
the Bible in the original langimgc. He also gave a sketch of the manner in which 
young men were admitted into the Academy. The person applying required to 
he a member of a Congregational church, and the application was generally made 
through his pastor to one of the secretaries. A correspondence then ensued, and 
a series of questions were placed in the hands of the applicant. The case, with 
the answers given by the applicant to these questions, was then laid before the 
sub-committee, and if they sustained the application, the individual applying is 
then required to prepare an essay on some given subject, and a short discourse 
on a certain portion of Scripture. This being done, the Comigittee again meet, 
when the essay and the discourse are both read in their hearing, and any ques¬ 
tions they may deem proper are put to the applicant. He is then dismissed, and 
the opinion of the Committee taken by the chairman, as to* whether or not be 
is entitled to be received; and if theit opinion be favourable, he is so received. 
Surely it would be granted by all that this was s very salutary process. Then, 
when he was so received, they had various important Studies in which to engage 
him. They held it of importance that be should be able to read the Old Testa¬ 
ment in Hebrew, and the New Testament in Greek. They did not consider it 
absolutely necessary, as he knew many who preached the gospel successfully with 
hut a very limited knowledge of these; but still it was of fnip^^rtance. Mr*. 
Mackenzie concluded with a strong appeal in behalf of the funds m the iMtMr '' 
tion. We regret that our report of this speech is so very meagre and 

Dr. Bcsseli. moved, ** That this meeting, deeply convinced by the 
now read, that there is not that amount of interest taken in the Institution 
which there ought to be, resolve to aid it more liberally hereafter, and indulm 
the hope that the churches generally will do so likewise." We give Uie sub¬ 
stance of his remarks :— 

It is matter of great regret, that so few of the churches contribute to the 
funds of the Academy. All the churches £ire,']^rested in the prosperity of 
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this institution, and it would be well for them to consider ibis. Bet none 
of them act on the principle, that because they cannot give much they need not 
give anything Bet such churches consider, that if they all give a little, the 
B^greg&te sum will be far from inconsiderable. Not a few of them have 
reaped, and are still reaping, of the fruits of this Academy; and ought they 
not to do what they can to support it? Some of our churches have done well, 
and I trust their example will now be more generally followed. 

It merits particular consideration, that not a few of the present labourers in 
our churches must soon, in the course of nature, be called from the field. And 
surely, it is of the first importance to provide suitable successors. It will 
gladden the hearts of those fathers and brethren, to see young men raised up to 
cajrry on the work in which they have so long been engagt d. They will rejoice 
if their successors shall be more efficient, and more successful than themselves. 
‘Tcheir great desire is, inat Christ may be glorified, that sinners may be convert¬ 
ed, and that the churcbec may be edified, and made the honoured means of ex¬ 
tending the gospel of the grace of God. Now, the education furnished by this 
Academy is well fitted to train faithful mcn^ who shall be able to teach others 
also. The various branches oi'study subject the minds of the students to a salu¬ 
tary discipline. The study of natural science tends to brace the mental facul¬ 
ties, and to form the habit of close investigation, ^nd the study of languages, 
and particularly of moral science, must bring the mind into close contact with 
the subject of moral evidence. The very efforts of intellectual energy which 
are cajled forth, must secure unspeakable advantages. There will thus be ac¬ 
quired, the power of arriving at discriminating and accurate conceptions of every 
subject. ' By a constant habit of close investigation, the student becomes quali¬ 
fied for the detection of sophistry, and for the exercise of sound and conclusive 
reasoning. Such a habit enriches the mind. The result will be, that the dili¬ 
gent student will bpve in bis mind a storehouse, where every acquisition may 
be disposed of in an orderly manner, so as to he easily accessible on all occasions. 

Every branch of learning is to be made subservient to biblical knowledge. 
And there is no department of literature but may be highly useful to the min¬ 
uter of Christ, if sanctified to his Master's use. Are not the ministers of Christ 
set for the defence of the gospel ? And if the enemies of the truth are often dis- 
tinguished by their attainments, is it not highly desirable that the champions of 
the faith should be able to stand upon equal grounds ? If criticism, and scientific 
knowledge, and antiquarian research, be employed by the advocates of error, is it 
not of great moment to have some good soldiers of Jesus Christ who shall be able 
to repel their darts, and to turn upon them thtir own weapons? Let us spoil 
the Egyptians, and employ the spoils in erecting a sanctuary for God. In the 
present day, error is assuming numerous varying shapes, and is eiir})lo}ing u 
diversity of weapons and modes of assault, and are we not called to furnish 
champions equipped at all points, and equal to the contest? 

You who have experienced the advantages resulting fiom an enlightened 
evangelical ministry, will not, 1 trust, fail fo respond to the call made on your 
liberality. You know what it is to have the truth of Christ preached fully in 
all its parts—faithfully in all its connections—freely in its application to sinners 
of every class and cluuacter—and seasonably in all its suitableness to the diversi¬ 
fied circumstances of mankind at large, and of Christians in particular. Some 
of you may have felt the tremblings of conscience awakened to a sense of guilt 
and condemnation, when the preacher reasoned concerning righteousness, and 
temperance, and judgment to come. The light of the law of God fiashed with 
mighty and irresistible conviction upon your astonished souls when the very 
aecrets of your heart were made manifest by the living and the powerful word of 
the God against whom you had sinned. But by the Spirit of all grace, the glories 
of the righteousness and the expiatory b?ood of Christ were made to shine be¬ 
fore you, with such lustre, as to carry light and consolation, peace and holy joy, 
through the darkness, the terror, and the confusion, uhich reigned within you. 
Perhaps some here have come to the bouse of God in a time of strong temptation, 
but the word was so preached as to dispel youV darkness, to banish your scepti¬ 
cism, to conffrm your faith, and to strengthen every principle of piety within ) ou. 
Your soul then escaped like a bird from the snare of the fowler. Some of you 
may have come to the solemn assembly in the state of the deepest affliction, but 
there you heard such affecting exhibitions of the character of Christ, vfl the Great 
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High Priest of his church, of his sympathy and tenderness, his watchfulness, and 
his care, that your heart was soothed and your spirit cheered. There the pro¬ 
mises of the everlasting covenant were so unfolded, and so applied, that you felt 
as if all were new, as if the promises had then been first proclaimed, as If ttfey 
had been framed on the spot, and for your special case, so lucidly were they ex¬ 
plained, and so appropriately were they applied. The Spirit of the Qod or the 
promises had been with the preacher in his doset, had sanctified his knowledge 
of men and things, had directed him to those views of the truth which were best 
adapted to your condition, and had excited In him those feelings which enabled 
him to speak with that clearness and perspicuity which presented the truth in 
the most vivid light, and with that warmth and feeling which sent It home to 
your heart. You felt as if the preacher had been made acq^uainted with ypur 
special case, when in fact he knew nothing of it. But his intimate actj^uaintance 
with human nature, bis knowledge of the world and oPthe church, his compre¬ 
hensive views of the sacred records, and his powers of analysis and discrimina¬ 
tion, were directed by the Spirit of God, so as to make a condition such as yours 
the subject of thorough and closer investigation, and to concentrate all the parts 
of his knowledge which bore upon the subject. Y^s, the Spirit of God wor^ by 
means, and by means adapted to his object. And if, when you felt as 1 have de¬ 
scribed, you said. ** This is none other than the house of God, and this is the 
gate of heavenwill you not give as the Lord hath prospered you, that Chris¬ 
tian men of suitable talents may be so trained as to enable them to be effective 
helpers of the faith and joy of the people of God, and heralds of the ^ross to 
the world at large ? 

In the wilderness the Israelites did not hoard the spoils of the Egyptians. 
They gave them freely up, that the sanctuary of God might be built. They 
had to be restrained from giving. And when will this be required in our case? 
A spirit of liberality, like to that of the Israelites, would ,be the presage of the 
millennial triumph of the gospel. The church has not yet properly responded 
to the call,—“ Awake, awake; put on thy strength, O Zion !*’ Has not Christ 
taught you how to lay up treasure in heaven ? In heaven, indeed, is your in¬ 
heritance. And certainly you are called to have your heart there. It is for you 
as risen with Christ, to set your affections on the things which are above, where 
he now sits at the right hand of God. What Christian can question this? 
But when our Lord speaks of our laying up treasure in heaven, be means that 
we should lay up our earthly substance there. The treasure of which he speaks 
is something that may be stolen by the thief, and corrupted by the moth and 
rust. He tells us, where our substance will be most secure. The money that 
we spend upon ourselves, and upon vanity, is gone; it is lost for ever. But the 
money, or its equivalent, which we give from Christian principle to the cause of 
benevolence, and to the cause of the gospel, is not lost, it is safe in heaven. 
And we shall get a good account of it at the resurrection of the just. It is in 
heaven producing high interest. Interest, did I say ? this is far from a full ex¬ 
pression of the thing signified. The substance devoted to*Christ is small in 
itself, and it is relatively small when set beside the magnitude of the object for 
which it is given; but the reward will far surpass our highest conceptions. Yes, 
the reward will correspond with the exhaustless resources of the fountain of all 
good. It will exhibit the exuberant riches of bis grace;—it will be suited to the 
grandeur of eternity, and to the splendour of the heavenly kingdom;—it will 
illustrate the Divine regard for sterling principle, and devoted self-denial;—it 
will be given as a public testimony of the Divine complacency in the work and 
character of Christ, for whose sake and in whose cause the sacrifice was made; 
—it will be given to express the delight of God in the reflection (ab, how faint I) 
of his own boundless generosity: in a word, it will be given to show forth the 
attractive glory of Him, whose nature and whose name is love. Say, then, 
shall we not lay up treasure in heaven ? Oh I let us drink into the Spirit of 
Christ. Let us prize the gospel; let us partake largely of its joys; and then 
the abundance of our joy will, even in the midst of poverty, abound to the riches 
of our liberality. The rich will not then talk of giving their mite. They will 
not abuse what is said of the honoured widow, who, when she ffeely gave her 
two mites, gave her all. Let no one speak as if he were like to her, till, like 
her, he has given his. all. 1 do trust that a spirit of liberality will be poured 
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out upon all our clurcbes: and let our prayer be—** Let the whole earth be tilled 
with bis glory*” Amen, and amen. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Geokoe Maiti^ano, bookseller, and unani¬ 
mously caVried,-—the Chairman remarking, in putting it to the meeting, that, 
an expression of their adoption of it, he would not ask them to hold up their 
hands, but would humbly request them to put them into their pockets. 

Dr. Bennett moved, •* That in the room of thos^ who retire, Mr. Gowan, 
Dalkeith; Mr. John Gibson, Edinburgh; Mr* Thomson, Glasgow; and Mr. 
Archibald Brown, Glasgow,—be added to the Committee for the ensuing year." 
He spoke as follows:— 

As it is quite manifest, that I cannot be a competent judge of the propriety 
of adding these names to the committee, it is plain that the Resolution was put 
info my hands, merely to give me an opportunity of addressing you. But time 
warns me that I must not say much; for, though we must be “in season 
atfU out of season,” yet there is some extent to be given to the word “ out of 
season,” in which it would be exceedingly improper in us to attempt to do good. 
And as I am to be followed by a brother frorr Ireland, and ns we all know that 
in that land the tongue is well hung, T will not prevent you from hearing him. 

I would just remind you of* the vast importance of our principles, as Congre¬ 
gational churches, on the subject of the ministry. We, from the very origin of 
our churches, have maintained the grand principle of a regenerate ministry,—that 
it is the prerogative of Christ to give pastors and teachers, and that every minis¬ 
ter of the gospel should bo able to say, “ It pleased God, who separated me from 
my member’s womb, and called me by his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that I 
might preach him among the heathen.” Departure from this principle has de¬ 
luged the world with Popery, for it w'as unregenerate men that confounded hea¬ 
ven and earth,—the church and the world. Ihiable to trust the grace of Christ 
and the affection of his people, they threw themselves into the arms of the state, 
and they can trust th'o exchequer of Caisar rather than that of Christ, ami this 
abomination would never have taken place had Christian churches known none 
but regenerate ministers. I should not hesitate, if any one were to ask me what 
was the one grand corrupting principle that poisoned the wells of life, to say, that 
it was an unregenerate ministry. 

But while we acknowledge that regeneration is essential, we do not admit it 
to be sufficient for ministers; because every Christian is not lit to be a minister 
of Christ. Christ commenced by calling men to faith in his name, but he took 
subsequent steps to make them ministers, for he gathered them around himself. 
In the first instance, when he called them only to believe on him, he let them 
go on with their fishing; but afterwards he called them to his own Academy. 
We maintain that our Lord Jesus is the only authorized party to call privates 
out of the ranks, and to make them officers to lead the sacramental host. He, 
then marking out the men whom he destines to usefulness, gives them qua¬ 
lifications for the ministry.—and we maintain no enthusiastic principle when wc 
speak of a Call the niinistry, for we think it can be demonstrated by the 
fitness Christ imparts to their minds, and the disposition he imparts to their 
hearts. The men that are most qualified will be the most modest, and the 
most ready to siibfnit their qualifications to be judged of by the churches. 
When the churches have decided this, it becomes their duty to give them 
every assistance. There are few who would not gladly have afforded a staff to 
the apostles in their journeyings for Christ. Every denomination of Christians 
will prevail in proportion to its ministers. Let the ministers be distinguished, 
and the denomination will be distinguished. Here the Doctor referred to the 
Quakers, the Moravians, and the Calvinistic Methodists, as having failed in ob¬ 
taining a footing, or maintaining their ground in this country for want of a 
suitable ministry. We have, as Congregetionalists, been distinguished for our 
preachers and divines,—our Owens and Howes,—our Taylors, Jameses, and Jays, 
—to say nothing of living men, whose presence forbids me to mention them, 
who have also given distinction and advantage to our body. 

1 am aware that, amidst all the advantages of learning, theology should take 
the lead, and 1 have known instances in which, on examination, everything but 
theology has been attended to. Failing England, on this point, I hope Scotland 
will come to the rescue. As truly as medicine is the high distinction for^a phy- 
»leian,-».law for a lawyer,—navigation for a mariner, and strategics for a general, 
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60 *tru 1 y is theology for a minister; and to be distinguished in the doctrines of 
the gospel, in accurate distinction, and in the power of bringing them to bear 
upon the conscience, is the great glory of the clergy. We have to encounter, in 
the present day, not spears and swords, and prisons,—for these old weapons have 
been laid aside as confessedly inefficient; but we have to contend with tlat 
which would require learning and great ability in the ministry. All the art and 
sophistry that can be employed by learned and able men is employed, and we 
must meet the exigeno/ with suitable instruments, and it is not muscles and 
nerves only that will do. 

The religion of your pastors is eminently promoted by their learning. Place a 
man in a little obscure country town, where there is little opportuinW to culti* 
vate mind by intercourse with his neighbours and acquaintance, and if he do not 
devote himself to study, he is likely to fall into indolent habits,—into mere 
gossiping, or something worse; and thus, in a holy consecration to the improve¬ 
ment of his own mind, there is the best security for the consecration of ibis 
graces to the dearest interests of the church of Christ.* While anxious that your 
ministers should be well-educated, 1 cannot but regret that many of them go 
into England. This may be expSeted if your ministers are not properly sup¬ 
ported. Will you argue against a man leavingdiis situation in Scotland, if he 
cannot keep the wolf from the door ? It is utterly unreasonable to find fault 
with him, if he cannot find support for his family. The only remedy is to give 
support. The true principle is, for every member of the church to consider what 
God has given to him, and what proportion of it he can devote to God and his 
church ; nud whether 5s. or £5, let him give it. And while I am anxiws that 
you should secure to yourselves the ministers you have educated, I would suggest 
that a minister going from Glasgow to England, should provide from England a 
contribution equal to his own education, and if this were set before those minis¬ 
ters, they would see the force of it. But as 1 commenced with saying, that I 
should give my brother an opportunity to speak, and as tbc«clock will soon speak, 

I must sit down. 

Mr. SnEi'rARD, in seconding the motion, made a few observations ;— 

I am not so entirely destitute of common sense and common prudence, as, 
at this hour, to detain the meeting long. I have sat, during the evening, 
with more pleasure and more enjoyment than at any meeting where I was 
told that I should do any thing myself, for I felt that matters were going on 
80 swimmingly that I should have nothing to do in the end; and I felt pleasure 
and enjoyment in witnessing how every successive speech told, with power, on 
the meeting. I siticercly sympathize with the difficulties in which you are place<l, 
and would exhort you not to be discouraged in your great and glorious work. 
Were it yours, you might; but you are to walk by faith, not by sight. You 
have had abundant ussunince in past ages, that the work is His, and that He is 
able to carry it on. It is necessary that we should be met by circumstances of 
difficulty, and if faith is called into exercise, it will serve a good purpose not only 
now, but in years to come. ^ 

1 could not but think how happy 1 should be and my bredircn in Ireland, if 
we had an Academy with such resources for the destitute of Ireland, You 
have a population of three millions, we have eight millions^ You have 29 stu¬ 
dents, we have only 9 or 10. The gospel would still be preached, and preached 
powerfully and faithfully in this country without you; but when you recollect 
that there arc seven millions handed over to leaders who crush every rising feel¬ 
ing even for discussion of the truth, what are your circumstances compared with 

ours? 

My dear brethren, you have cause for gratitude. God has honoured you, is 
honouring you, and will honour you. The cloud, if it may be called a cloud, is 
big with mercy, and will break in blessings on your head. Go forth in His 
strength, and as you have been exhorled, “ Whatsoever your hands find to do, 
do it with all your might/’ Whilst you are enjoying blessings yourselves, re« 
member those, with a spirit of love and afieciton, whose circumstances are in¬ 
comparably worse than yours, and who, in my person, this evening, earnestly 
and humbly implore an interest in your prayers and assistance. 

A vote of thanks having been proposed to the Chairman, he pronounced the 
benediction, and the meeting separated. 
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SERMONS. 

On Wediierday morning, Mr. Russell of Princes-street chapel, Dundee, preached 
in Frederick-street chapel, and in the afternoon, Dr. Bennett preached in Black- 
friars-street chapel. On both occasions the chapels were crowded by most atten¬ 
tive audiences. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

Thb: Annual Meeting was held in George-street chapel in the evening, William 
Leslie, Esq., in the chair. The attendance at this meeting was so great that 
hundreds could not get within the doors of the chapel, in consequence of which 
Blackfriars-street chapel ^^as also thrown open, where a numerous auditory were 
addressed by Mr. Sheppard, Mr, Low of Forfar, Mr. M‘Kenzie, and Mr. Rus- 
self of Glasgow; whose necessarily extemporaneous effusions were listened to 
with most exemplary patience^ After praise and prayer, Mr. Leslie addressed 
the meeting. Having very modestly apologized for his own inability to discharge 
the duties of chairman as he could wish to do, he introduced the business of the 
evening by tracing the rise and progress of Independency in Aberdeen. In this 
part ot his address, he made a happy allusion to the gratifying fact, that the ven¬ 
erable Dp. Bennett, who, forty-five years ago, formed the first Congregational 
church in Scotland, was present at the first anniversary of the Union in Aber¬ 
deen, and within the same walls where, nearly half-a-century since, he had 
preached at the formation of the church referred to. He then stated that the 
present meeting of ministers and others was not a legislative council. It claimed 
no authority, and coujd exercise no authority over the churches of the Union. 
They disclaimed all control over, all interference with, the liberty of tbe 
churches. The objects for which they were met were : first, that the ministers, 
deacons, and members, might enjoy friendly and social intercourse—not to de¬ 
bate or to legislate, but to comfort and cheer each other in the great work in 
which they were engaged : next, they were met as a missionary society. This 
was one grand object of this Union. They were a home missionary society, 
wlM>se object was to carry the gospel over the length and breadth of the land : 
that this was effected by the voluntary contributions of the churches, by which 
the Union was enabled to support a large number of agents in tbe destitute parts 
of the country, especially in the Highlands and Islands; and lastly, that they 
were met as the advocates of civil and religious liberty: that this congregation 
did not interfere with civil government; asked nothing but protection from it; 
and might flourish under any govermnent; >et, wherever it did flourish, it must 
and did tend to ameliorate the condition of man, and to disseminate just notions 
both of civil rights and religious immunities : that it could not but be gratifying 
to Dr. Bennett, wiio, in the early part of bis life, had, with eleven individuals, 
formed the first Scottish Congregational church in the very chapel where they 
were now met—it cqjild not but be gratifying to that gentleman, as well as to the 
others present who are now advanced in years, to compare the present state of 
things in this country with the state of things forty years since. While Inde¬ 
pendency was increasing in numbers and influence, they see other bodies advanc¬ 
ing nearer and nearer to themselves. Those who formerly most denounced 
them were now adopting some of their leading principles, and proclaiming that 
the church, to be free and efficient, must first be free and independent. 

The Secretary then read the report, at least a portion of it, as to have read the 
whole would have taken up too much time. The report stated that there were 
110 churches in connection with the Union*; that tbe expenditure for the last year 
was £2,000, exceeding the income about £200; and gave a very favourable ac¬ 
count of the progress made by the agents of the Union in the Highlands and 
Islands. 

Dr. Wabdx^w moved, That this meeting having beard, with devout grati¬ 
tude to tbe Great Head of the Christian cburdi, in what of tbe Report has now 
been read, of the extensive and beneficial operations of this institution during 
the past year,—approve of the Report being adopted, and published under the 
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dwection of the Committee ; and that the agents and friends be affectionately 
urged to adopt every prudent method for putting it into extensive and effec* 
tive circulation." In supporting the motion he 8poke» in substance as under 

Mr. Chairman—We met last evening in behalf of the Glasgow ^Theological 
Academy. One of the advices which ray colleague and myself are'accustomed 
to inculcate on our pupils is, that their discourses be as textual as possible. It 
would ill become one of the tutors to violate the precept which be is accustomed 
to give. J shall therefore keep to my text. That text contains three particu¬ 
lars. First, this institution, the Congregational Union of Scotland. With re¬ 
gard to it, I have to mention what most of you are aware of, viz. that it origin¬ 
ated ill the felt necessity of something being done for the poorer churches. I 
may now remark that in this fact, which took more than thirty years ago, 
we have n pretty manifest proof of what our Voluntaryism was at that time. 
Dr. Chalmers has recently made the grand discovery, that Voluntaryism is ‘divi¬ 
sible into Voluntaryism ab extra and Voluntaryism nM intra. Now, Sir, more 
than thirty years ago it appears we set out on this very principle; and I believe 
there bus not been a single voluntary in our connection who did not consider 
voluntaryism as including both these divisions. 1 have said that the Congrega¬ 
tional Union originated in the felt necessity of doing something for the assistance 
and support of the poorer churches; but while tliis was the primary object, an¬ 
other was taken in aloiig^with it, viz. the spreading of the gospel through the 
destitute parts of our native country. And this has since that time occupied a 
very large proportion of the attention of this institution; and a large proportion 
of the funds have been most successfully bestowed on it. 

Our Presbyterian brethren are accustomed sometimes to tell us that the meet¬ 
ings of our Union are our Synod, or General Assembly. And so it is, Sir; it is 
our general assembly:—and I only regret that it is not more general. But all 
our brethren are quite aware of the distinction between an assembly that lays 
claim to authority over the churches, ami one that lays claim to no authority. 
There was indeed great jealousy manifested on this poini; by our own churches 
at first:—but this jealousy soon began to subside. We have now had more than 
thirty years’experience; and 1 may safely appeal to all the churches whether 
there has ever been any interference with their affairs on the part of the Union. 
We have made it manifest by thirty years’ experience, that we can thus assemble 
without any interference with our principles us Independents. 

1 now come to the second particular of my text, viz. the benefits resulting 
from this institution. 

1 have to remark here that there is a direct benefit, to which I have already 
referred, viz. the assistance of the weaker churches, and the diffusion of the gos¬ 
pel through the country. But there is'alsoan indirect benefit of great importance 
in the infiuence which this institution has had on the spiritual interests of the 
churches themselves. We have been made to feel that we are one according to 
the principles so ably, so beautifully, and so touchingly illustrated by our vener¬ 
ated friend. Dr. Bennett, this afternoon. 

1 have made these remarks becatise we have this year ixi^t for the first time 
among our friends in Aberdeen. It is appropriate for us to meet here, J3on~ 
accord is the motto of your northern capital, and Bon-accord might with all pro¬ 
priety he adopted as the motto of the Congregational Unioft. 

The next subject is the success of our efforts during the preceding year. It is 
delightful to contemplate success in such work as the salvation of souls. If we 
have felt the value of salvation for our own souls, can we fail to rejoice in the 
success of efforts for the salvation of the souls of others? When tidings of that 
sort come to us, they are eminently fitted to gladden the heart of the Christian. 
There is joy in heaven, we know, over one sinner that repenteth; and surely if 
this be known among the angels of God, we are warranted to conclude that the 
redeemed from among men must kimw of these things also, and they too must 
rejoice. When we think, then, of the value of immortal souls, such tidings 
ought to till our. minds with joy. 

This leads me to the last part of my subject, viz. the expression of gratitude 
to God for our success. 

Mr. Chairman, I like this—every fellow-believer present will like this. It is 
to God, the Head of the church, that we are indebted for all success. We owe, 
then, gratitude to the Head of the church for whatever amount of success bus 
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attended our labours. Air. Chairman and Christian friends—I desire to be jea¬ 
lous for the work of the Holy Spirit. We speak of the work of Christ, but we 
should not forget the work of the Holy Spirit. It is just as essential to the sal¬ 
vation of souls as the work of Christ. 1 trust there will never come a time 
when the work of the Holy Spirit in the conversion of sinners will come to be 
lightly esteemed in our denomination. In proportion as we honour Him, we shall 
have success. Paul said, “ God giveth the increase,’* O I that we were all ani¬ 
mated with the same lowly spirit. It was when Paul was thus filled with humility, 
and with a sense of his entire dependence on divine influence for success, that he 
had cause to say, “ Thanks be to God, who always maketh us to triumph in every 
place.” This leads me to direct the attention of my fellow-Christians present 
to the importance of prayer. We had this urged on us last night, and it cannot 
be urged on us too often. Prayer for the divine influence to rest on the preach¬ 
ers df Christ's gospel. Prayer for divine influence to arrest the attention of the 
sinner on bearing the h.uth preached, and to open his heart to receive it. 
Thiugh 1 have not been vble to attend your morning meetings for praycr-..lo 
my own regret—I rejoice to hear that they have been well attended. 

1 may just say before sitting down, that 1 have always rejoiced in the Annual 
Meetings of the Congregational Union, and have felt them to be most delightful 
and refreshing. 1 have never been absent from these meetings except on two 
occasions, when engaged in serving the churches elsewhere. 1 have always felt 
them to be delightful occasions for expressing our Chtfstian union and Christian 
fellowship. And we express on these occasions our union with, and our love 
for, not only those of our own denomination, but all of every denomination who 
love ouf Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth; while we look forward to that 
state where all shall be united,—where all shall be one as God is one,—where 
all shall be love as God is love. 

Mr. King, Bookseller, having seconded the Motion, it was carried unani¬ 
mously. 

Mr. Alexander,— \ could have Avished the Resolution, I am about to propose, 
had been put into the bands of some wiser and better man than 1 can pretend to 
be. It is obvious from reading it, that it is one touching on delicate ground. 1 
could have wished some of the Brethren who can touch delicate subjects with 
more gentle hands than have been vouchsafed to me, had been intrusted with the 
charge of this resolution. It is, however, a bad thing for any one who has con¬ 
sented to speak at a meeting to quarrel with the resolution put into bis bunds, 
and therefore having consented to speak I have not quarrelled with the motion, 
but have done as commanded by the Secretary, and must cast myself on the in¬ 
dulgence of the meeting in proposing it for their adoption, hoping they will for¬ 
give my defects and bear with the plainness with which I lay it before lliem. 

This motion declares certain facts to be existing, and expresses certain feelings 
as appropriate to the meeting, in the contemplation of these facts. These facts 
and feelings may be divided into two classes, according as they respect other 
denominations, and according ns they respect our own denomination. In regard 
to other denominations it is affirmed in the resolution, that progress is now mak¬ 
ing towards more scriptural views (of course meaning, as we consider thenA of 
the nature of Christ’s kingdom, and that right means are being adopted by tnem 
for the spiritual benefit of our country, and it is affirmed that this meeting con¬ 
template this progress with pleasure and gratitude. On this subject, I believe, 
there is no great doubt in the minds of the brethren by whom I am surrounded, 
and I do not see how there can be any doubt in the minds of those who are ac¬ 
quainted with the subjects referred to, and who look at the state of the country 
with a discriminating and an impartial eye. For surely a very great progress has 
been made towards scriptural views of the nature of Christ’s kingdom, during the 
few years that have elapsed since Congregational churches were flrst established in 
this country. Whether men regard them as improvements or not, there can be 
no hesitation in admitting that very great changes have taken place in the minds 
of the people at large, on subjects connected with the nature of the kingdom of 
Christ. I am speaking, I daresay, to some who, from personal experience and 
knowledge, can compare bygone days with the present-can look back to the 
time when our venerated friend (Dr. Bennett) was honoured to form the first 
Congregational church in this city, aMd in this place. What a change has taken 
place emce that time 1 There ore our brethren of the Secession who, at that 
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time, hardly entertained with toleration the idea that a separation between church 
and state was a thing desirable, necessary, scriptural, and commended by expe¬ 
rience as the best means of disseminating the kingdom of Christ* Now, I be¬ 
lieve, there is hardly a minister among them who is not an advocate of the volun¬ 
tary principle. Then, Sir, we live in a day, when even an archbishop avows, 
plainly and emphatically, views, which we were in the habit of considering pecu¬ 
liar to ourselves, relating to the kingdom of Christ. I refer to the masterly 
work of the present •archbishop of Dublin, in which he declares that the first 
churches were unquestionably independent, and talks of what the Episcopalians 
call the council at Jerusalem, and the Presbyterians, the synod at Jerusalem, as 
“a mere chimera” that cannot bear examination. This book, published about 
two years ago, has been extensively read. I have not heard that it has been 
answered; indeed, the archbishop complains, in the preface to the last edition, 
that many ministers of bis own church have grumbled at him, but that none have 
attempted to answer him, from a conviction, no douW, that the attempt i| vain. 
Then, Sir, who can shut his eyes to what is happsning in the Establishment in 
this country ? Who can fail to see, and be interested in seeing, in that body men 
contending for those great principles, which, a few years ago, we were the only 
and most decided advocates of in this country—^maintaining the freedom of Christ’s 

church_contending for the independency of Christ’s kingdom, and asserting that 

the civil power has no authority in spiritual matters in Christ’s kingdom. I re¬ 
joice from my heart that such men as Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Candlish, Dr. Gordon, 
Dr. Cunningham, and others, have come forward and boldly declared these opin¬ 
ions to the world, and from the station they occupy, have been enabled to bring 
these matters on the floor of parliament, from which the statement of'their prin¬ 
ciples has gone forth to be considered by the country at large, and, I believe, to 
act on the minds of the community us so much seed cast on prepared soil, ere 
long to bring forth a harvest which the men who sowed it never expected, I 
am well aware that a great deal of the effect of these proceedings will depend on 
the subsequent conduet of the men to whom 1 have referred. For my own part 
I entertain confidence in the strength of their Christian principles. There may 
be false men among them, as there are in every great body; there may be fain1> 
hearted men among them, but I believe that the mass of them will go forward. 
And if they should draw back, 1 shall not be the man to find fault with them—it 
would better become me to enter into my closet and mourn over the weakness of 
human nature and the errors of the best ot men; and instead of censuring them 
I should leave them to the judgment of their own Master and of posterity. But 
be their conduct what it may, they have spoken the irrevocable word—they have 
sent forth truth through the land, and truth will live in spite both of determined 
enemies and fiilso friends 1 Sir, my motion expresses joy, also, in the good which 
our brethren of other denominations are doing in the way, especially of spreading 
the gospel throughout our country. There is great ground of rejoicing in this 
matter, and 1 believe the contemplated movement is to add greatly to the good 
in this respect. I do not refer merely to the increased number of places of wor- 
ship to be erected, or to the incrt:ased zeal which niinister^will display in preach¬ 
ing in those churches, but I refer to what they propose themselves, that they are 
to take to itinerating throughout the country. (Mr. A. here read an extract to 
this effect from their own manifesto.) I have not tne least doubt, Sir, that 
much good will result from this, and I congratulate Dr. Candlish and his party on 
having adopted such a resolution in prospect, and I hope that they will carry out 
this resolution fully, and that we shall find them visiting, during the autumn, 
the dark parts of this country, carrying with them the gospel of peace. Indeed, 
1 think Dr. Candlish has entered into the matter with his whole soul; in one or 
his speeches he said, the joy and delight he had in the prospect of being free from 
the trammels of the Establishment, to preach the gospel in destitute parts of our 
land where it had not been preached for centuries, was far more than a compensa¬ 
tion for the loss of the Establishment. These are his sentiments, and he must be 
very hearty in this proposal to make such an avowal. But I must be allowed to 
make a little criticism on this passage of Dr. Candlish s speech. 1 am very glad 
that he is to come forth as an itinerant labourer, and he is quite welcome to say 
all the bard things he has said of the church with which he is now connected, 
and of the ministers who will be left to occupy its pulpits, that is a matter be¬ 
tween him and them. But I take the liberty of reminding him and his Inends, 
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that it will be very bard for them to find places in this country where the gospeh 
has not been preached for ages. The Congregational Union has not been more 
than thirty years in existence, and yet has not left many such places. I am sur* 
rounded by brethren who have gone to the north, south, east, and west preaching 
the ttliths of the gospel—I am surrounded by men who are veterans in this great 
and good cause—men who have explored our remotest glens—who have visited 
our most distant hamlets—who have ascended our most rugged mountains, and 
whose feet have been beautiful, as messengers of the gospel of peace to the in¬ 
habitants of those regions—men who have grown old in the work, and are yet as 
fond of the work as ever—men whose gray hairs are a crown of glory unto them, 
but whose hearts are burning amid the very snows of age—men waiting to go 
forth again, if not with the buoyant step and eager gait of manhood, yet with the 
cool, t|ie determined, the unblenching courage of the veteran who has fought in 
many a field, whose attachment to the cause has grown with every conflict in 
which^he has engaged, and tVho desires, if it be his Master’s will, that he may die 
in the field with the sword in his band and his face to the foe. Sir, I like not 
such men to be overlooked, as if there had never been an itinerant upon the field 
till our brethren of the Establishment formed the Resolution of giving themselves 
to this work—I will say it—it wjU come out—that I will back my good friends 
Mr. Kennedy of Inverness, Mr. Munro of Kuockando, and Mr. M'Kenzie of 
Bervie, for street-preaching, field-preaching, itinerant preaching, against Dr. Can- 
dlish and the rest of them, at any time. And now, Sir, after this explosion of 
vehement party-spirit, if you choose to call it so, I must turn to say a little about 
ourselves, for my motion speaks of certain things connected with the Congrega¬ 
tional Union. 1 pass over the character of the agents, of whom 1 have already 
spoken, and of whom, in the presence of so many of them, 1 will not say as much 
as fairness and good feeling would justify. With regard to the simplicity of the 
plan, it is really so simple that we cannot say anything about it—it is so simple 
that any man would naturally fall into it. We go into this or that part of the 

country—we have no fear of interdicts of Court of Session on our head_we 

never care to consult Syrio<l, Session, or Presbytery, we just look at the thing— 
we ask whether the case be such as to deserve our attention; and then we ask 
have we money and men, if so we occupy it. And if there be any society that 
has a plan more simple than this, 1 should hke to have a description of tiiut so¬ 
ciety; and I think simplicity itself cannot go beyond this; indeed, it is altogether 
so simple, so noiseless, so unobtrusive, that though it has been more tlian thirty 
years m active operation, and doing immense good to the souls of men, Dr. 
Candlish does not seem to have so much as heard of its existence! As to its 
objects, these have been already so fully and so admirably described this evening 
by the first speaker, that I need not detain the meeting by repeHting in a less 
perfect form sentiments to which they have already listened. In conclusion, does 
this society need anything more than to have its claims fairly to be considered by 
Christian friends to draw to it their hearty support? Sir, no Congregationalist 
can be uninterested in this society, and I can hardly suppose that any one, 
though not a Congregationalist, can be deeply fnterested in the welfiire of men 
and not be interested in this society. Does any one tell me there is no need 
for such operations as ours in this country—that because we have had the name 
of Christians, we are not to be treated as if there were still heathenism lurking 
among us ? If such things be said by any, I refer them to Drs. Chalmers, Can- 
dlish, and others, who have said that there is a great deal of unexcuvated hea¬ 
thenism still in our land. But, Sir, let us not rest it on such a controverted 
matter as their statement. The scripture says, “ The whole world lieth in the 
wicked One. * Over this wide world there rests a cloud of darkness thicker 
than that of Egypt, save here and there where a few Christians are found shining 
as lights in the world, or, like those stars the gleams of which one sometimes 
catches as the winds disperse the clouds. Other evils are small compared with 
this—there is a point beyond which they cannot go, and a time beyond which 
they cannot endure. The cruellest tyrant cannot go beyond the boundaries of 
his own sphere on the earth’s surface, and there is a time when the hand of death 
will arrest him. The deadliest plague that ever walked in darkness amidst a 
nation’s families hds its bounds beyond which it cannot pass—but to the tyranny 
of hell there are no limits—^to the plague of sin there are no bounds. Every child 
of man at the moment he enters this world, is seized in the grasp of the cruel 
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tyrant, and that grasp he will never relax, till the victim be torn from him by a 
mightier than he. What are we to do in these circumstances are we to stand 
and mourn over the misery of our race? Sir, one is sick at hearing such lamen¬ 
tations. No, this is not the part of Christians towards men thus suffering, thus 
wretched, thus degraded. It is our part to do what we can to save them* from 
the wrath to come. We must listen to the cry of poor, perishing, sin-stricken 
humanity, and go forth to the rescue of the lost. And are there not encourage¬ 
ments, in the present'state of the country, to go forth and disseminate the truth 
as far as our means extend? Sir, mind is now being roused through every part 
not only of this country but of the civilized world. By a strange combination 
of circumstances, divine providence is stirring up the minds of men generally 
throughout the world, and you will see men everywhere rising from the dust, 
refusing to be trodden upon, feeling the soul within them. Around us oq every 
side there seems to rise n strange confusion—a mingling, a discordant blending 
of sounds—voices each in different fashion, hailing The dawn of the world's re¬ 
formation-—t/iere a shout of triumphx-rAere a cry of joy—tZ/ere a scream of won¬ 
der —there a yell of wv&ih^there a moan of misery just waking to a sense of 
suffering and of woe. Sir, this discord is not to continue for ever—in this 
hideous Babel there are all the elements of a sweet and^soul-subduing harmony. 
And what is the vocation of the church? What her high prerogative? What 
her sacred duty, but tp come forth as the daughter of heaven, and to lay her 
skilful lingers on those thrilling chords and evoke the harmony of gratitude and 
praise ? In fine, let us not forget that, to which our attention was this evening 
directed, that we are here labouring for eternity, and as those that mpst give an 
account—that we are either laying up treasure for triumph or for regret. Let 
us seek to make good use of the talents, powers, and influences that God gives 
to us, that so, when He calls us hence, we may have something in store for us 
that will remind us of the toils of earth, and give additional joy to the triumphs 
of heaven. ** Blessed are the dead that die in the I^ord, they rest from their 
labours and their works do follow them.’* Their toil is o’er, but that for which 
they toiled exists with them in glory, and when they pass away from earth and 
enter heaven their works do follow them. And if 1 may compare great things 
with small, 1 may say they enter the palace of heaven like some General of 
ancient Rome returning from the held of conflict and entering the capitol, with 
the trophies of Ins conquests in his train. Olil that we may have many such tro¬ 
phies to carry with us to heaven—not that they may swell our pride or increase 
our triumphs, hut that we may have somewhat to offer to Him to whom all 
praise is due, and that we may cast our crowns, enriched with many a diadem, 
at the feet of Him on whose head are many crowns. These things are within 
our roach, if we be firm, zealous, and faithful unto the death. 

Mr. Kennedy of Inverness, in seconding the resolution, remarked,—What¬ 
ever has been achieved by the union of Christians, we gratefully ascribe to 
the influences of the Holy Spirit. In speaking of what we have done or are 
doing, it is not therefore to exalt ourselves. We own, we have a peculiar 
partiality to our own denomination. 1 will not object t« light, whatever kind 
of window it enters by; but as our own windows, though of a different con¬ 
struction from those of the Cathedral, are withal morg transparent, we rejoice 
more abundantly at the light which enters into the mind by Congregational win¬ 
dows. We have been treated (notwithstanding all our itinerancies and labours), 
wc have been treated, in a recent circular respecting the Free Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, as persons never heard of, who had no existence, and the 
districts which we have been traversing many a weary day are, according to that 
document, districts where the pure gospel has never been heard. When the 
authors of this document, or the new itinerants of whom it speaks, shall have 
slept on as many hard beds as 1 have done, and climbed as many hills in scorch¬ 
ing heat and blighting cold, the/may then boast themselves as those who are 
putting off their long-worn armour —they are now but putting it on« But while 
i thus speak, God forbid that 1 should glory, save in the cross of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. We have indeed borne the burden and heat of the day; but we 
rejoice to have been even pioneers in this great enterprise to our dear brethren 
who are now engaging to take it up. Our office has been to' cast up the high¬ 
way. The stones have been very difficult to remove, but this has been in a 
great measure effected* I have met often with very unkind treatment. 1 have 
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been taken by the neck in the most threatening manner when I was preaching,* 
and only providentially escaped the blow of the descending cudgel wielded by 
a titled hand. Often nave I been driven from their properties both by the land¬ 
lord and his obsequious tenants, and, preaching on the highway, have had to set 
them^nd Satan at dehance for the time, Mr. K. then offered an affectionate 
and brotherly tribute to the memory of the late Mr. Dewar of Nairn, as one 
who had gone down to the grave with a name unsullied by a single spot except 
such as is incident to every imperfect being, as a man distitfguished for integrity, 
and a generous hospitality, to all the servants and people of God, who came 
near his dwelling. In conclusion, my young friends in the ministry, ‘‘Behold 
we die, but God shall be with you.’^ We have but a few years, and we must (ro 
to our fathers. We shall not be envious of the success of our successors. We 
eiitrea^ you to hold fast the form of sound words: to adhere to the law and the 
testimony'; to set the gospel forth as a free and full salvation for men: to re¬ 
member that all success is^liy the Spirit, and not owing to human ability. 1 
pray God to be with you. b leave in the vineyard, from which I must soon re¬ 
tire, those who are dear to me; and I pray that they, and all their fellow-labour¬ 
ers everywhere, may have no strife but for the faith of the gospel. 

Mr. Knowles, Linlithgow, moA^ed, ‘'That this meeting of the Congregational 
Union, assembled for the first time in this city, and in the chapel first erected, 
and where the first church was formed of all who are thus united, is, by a com* 
parison of the past with the present, impressively reminded of the rapid progress 
of our distinctive principles; and conscientiously regarding these principles to 
be intimately connected with the furtherance of the gospel, and the kingdom of 
Messiah, the review and the contrast are cheering and stimulating.”—He sup¬ 
ported the motion thus:— 

This motion, and the retrospect and comparison it suggests, may impressively re¬ 
call an affecting incident in the life of the patriarch Jacob. When he was returning 
to the land of his birth, an/i looked back to the time when he travelled that road a 
solitary wanderer, and then surveyed his altered circumstances, his large family and 
possessions, with humble gratitude he ascribed the change to the unmerited and 
distinguishing kindness of hU Divine Benefactor, and with deep pathos, exclaimed, 
“ With my stafif I passed over this Jordan, and now 1 am become two bands.” 
Now, similar feelings are this place and scene, this house with all its touching 
associations, this meeting of members of Congregational churches from various 
parts of Scotland assembled in this liouse, well-calculated to awaken in the minds 
of the friends of the Congregational Union, and especially in some present this 
evening. For, as intimated in the motion, the first church, in connection with 
the Union, was formed in this chapel. Those acquainted with the ecclesiastical 
history of our country are aware, tliat previously not u few small (^iigrcgatioiial 
societies bad been established in various parts of the land. Hut the first society, 
constituted on what we may be permitted to designate the broad, the liberal, the 
aggressive, principles of our denomination, was organized within these venerable 
walls. It has erroneously been supposed the Messrs. Haldane were the first to 
promulgate Congregational principles, and cstelSlish Independent churches, in 
Scotland. To those gentlemen, and their zealous colleagues, our country, and 
especially our denomination, owe a deep debt of gratitude. But before they 
avowed our distinctive principles, an Independent church was formed in Aber¬ 
deen, and assembled to observe New Testament ordinances in this place of wor¬ 
ship. When we think of this house as the cradle of our denomination in our 
fatherland, we may'experience emotions akin to those of the traveller, who 
stands at the spring-head of u river, that is diffusing its salubrious streams 
through the length and breadth of the land. 

The motion directs attention to a review and a contrast. The review pre¬ 
sents the formation of a small religious association, consisting of only nine indi¬ 
viduals. That was the rising of the diminutive cloud above the horizon. Now 

look at the contrast, and, brethren, let us survey it with unfeigned gratitude,_ 

there are four Congregational churches in this city and its suburbs—there are 110 
churches connected with the Union in the country, with many preaching-stations. 
This is the doing of the Lord; and it is wondrous in our eyes! Nor baa the 
influence of our comparatively small denomination been confined within its own 
bounds. With no spirit of self-righteous boasting—with no disposition to shout 

The temple of the Lord are we,” with pleasure and praise we observe the diffusion 
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*and the operation of the principles, on which our denomination is avowedly 
based anionj( other reli^ous bodies. It was truly an important era in the history 
of vital godliness, and its extension in Scotland, the period when this chapel was 
opened for public worship, autumn of the year 1798. Before thfft period, there 
were no Sabbath-schools. When a few benevolent members of this church went 
to a neighbouring village to collect and instruct the children, they were appre¬ 
hended and brought back prisoners. Now, there is one of those useful semina¬ 
ries, those nurseries for the church, in connection with almost every evangelical 
congregation. Before that period there were no itinerancies: the myriads around 
might complain—No man careth for our souls. Now, itinerancies are to be the 
order of the day. We are promised a large accession of auxiliaries in that field 
of labour. Preaching in barns, in the open air—once looked down upon with 
scorn—is to be the cherished vocation of clergymen of high name. We do not look 
with repulsive jealousy on the announced designs oU:hose new allies. In preach¬ 
ing Christ crucified anywhere, everywhere, we cordially bid them God^pcedl 
But wliJit amazing changes have we witnessed; truty we have seen strange things 
in our day! We would not evince any desire to monopolize the credit of the 
salutary alteration, by referring to its connection with the period when the prin¬ 
ciples we profess were openly avowed, and prtictically embodied. 1 merely state 
the fact; every one may draw what inference from it he pleaseth. The direct in¬ 
fluence ot certain sentiments respecting the nature of the kingdom of Christ, is per- 
cei vable in various religious denominations, A large portion of the time of church 
courts is not so much engaged in the settlement of competing Calls, and similar 
acts of authority, as in hearing missionary reports, and devising schemes of use¬ 
fulness. We allude to the alteration with unfeigned approbation. Nay, our 
very designation has, in a measure, been appropriated by a large and influential 
party in the National churcli. Independency—once a term of reproach—the in¬ 
dependency of the church is the popular watchword of the day; and, for its 
sake, not a few declare they are resolved to abandon* the emoluments of state 
pay. Wc hope and trust a step shall be taken in advance towards scriptural in- 
<lependency, that shall have a happy influence on the determination of all whom 
the truth has made free, to stand fast in the liberty wherewith the King of 
Zion hatli made his subjects free. Another token for good, which may be 
traced up to a certain quarter, is, that the melancholy facts respecting the reli¬ 
gious destitution of many parts of our land, once attempted to be questionedi 
arc now openly ackiiowledged, and brought forward as a motive to awaken 
the sympathy, and rouse the zeal, of Christians, for the salvatioii of their per¬ 
ishing fellow-countrymen. Those are promising omens. That is progress in 
the right direction. We hail these signs of the times as fraught with exhil¬ 
arating prospects respecting the future. And comparing things as they were 
when this chapel was erected, with things as they arc ; surveying the extensive 
alterations in religious opinions, the propensity evinced by all denominations of 
evangelical Protestants to make the Bible the ultimate standard of appeal, we 
may be permitted to avow, in the language of this motion, we are thereby im¬ 
pressively reminded of the rapid progress of our distindkive principles. Con¬ 
templating that progress in ail its bearings, one may, without any great stretch 
of imagination, regard it as in a measure associated with what was done in this 
building; for here our views concerning the government of Christ’s house were 
first exhibited in our country in an embodied form. The contrast of what was 
then witnessed with the present scene* should prove powerfully afiectirig. We 
are^ informed, when the small band of conscientious men, who were constrained 
to emigrate from Britain, because they were not allowed to worship God as they 
believed their Bible enjoined, arrived at the shores of New England,—we are 
told the first spot on which they landed was a barren rock; that on that rock 
they knelt down, and took possesion, by prayer, of the land on which they would 
plant the standard of civil and religious liberty. That place they named Ply¬ 
mouth Rock. Their posterity have increased to hundreds of thousands. Their 
descendants regard Plymouth Rock with high veneration, speak of it with pecu¬ 
liar animation, and frequently visit it with hallowed emotions. Now, comparing 
small things with great, may not the Coiigregationalists of Scotland deem this 
house their Plymouth Rock? Here was our standard first practically erected. 
Hera we began to contend for the true scriptural rights of the Christian peo¬ 
ple. Here commenced the spiritual colonization which is spreading on everg 
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side. And now> looking back to that interesting event, on this spot hallowed 
by many affecting recollections, we raise our Ebenezer here, the Lord has helped 
thus far! Here we sincerely exclaim, Hot unto us, O Lord, not unto us, to thee 
be aUthe glo^y! Here we thank God, take courage, and go forward. 

The comparison of the past with the present is cheering and stimulating, be¬ 
cause, as stated in the motion, we conscientiously regard the diffusion of our 
principles to be intimately connected with the furtherance of the gospel, and 
the extension of Messiah’s kingdom The sentiment thus expressed do not 
we honestly adopt, and unshrinkingly avow ? For the confession, let us not be 
branded with sectarian bigotry. We would not for a moment cherish the damp¬ 
ing apprehension, or bint the repulsive supposition, that none are on the road to 
ihe better land but those who march under our distinctive banner. We rejoice 
in the 'expanding persuasion that there are many good men, conscientious men, 
useful Christian men, ay, aiv' useful Christian women too, among ull denomina¬ 
tions Vbo profess the trut}) as it is in Jesus. We would wish denomina¬ 
tional bigotry, which disposes to look with jealousy and suspicion on the efforts 
of other bodies to reclaim moral wanderers, wert^ buried iiinidst universal exe¬ 
crations, and no good man left to drop a tear over its unhallowed grave. 
We love our denomination for its liberality; because, as has been well said, 
und we aver the testimony is true, our communion-table is not the table of a 
party, but the table of our common Lord, to which we w5uld cordially welcome 
all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. Yet, while we cheerfully con¬ 
cede to others that right of private judgment we claim; as every honest man 
ought to regard his views on all religious subjf^cts to be nearest to heaven’s 
infallible directory, we must declare, we believe the principles we profess to 
be intimately connected with the success of the Redeemer’s cause, and the 
universal establishment of his dominion. Indeed, we prize these principles 
chiefly because we are persuaded they are conducive to that grand and glori¬ 
ous consummation. There are many learning the same lesson, it may he by 
hard experience; and all Christians will soon be of one mind on this momentous 
matter. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to suggest the mighty moral changes witnessed in 
the brief space of an individual’s lifetime, should encourage to labour on in hope 
of alterations more extensive, more rapid, more beneflcia). The gladdening an¬ 
ticipations some of us may not see realized. The men of that generation who 
ha,ye borne the burden and heat of the day, are wearing out, are going home. 
Well, it is our consolation our principles shall not die with us! We behold, 
with pleasure and praise, a vigorous band of younger men coming forward to up¬ 
hold and spread the cause to which our hearts are attached. Most cordially do 
we pray, may they be better than their fathers, more enlightened, more decided, 
more devoted, more successful! We solemnly charge them to essay to he able 
to tell their successors, as we, by grace, can tell them, we leave the cause in a 
very different position, and with far more favourable prospects, than we found 
it. It may he, the diffusion of our principles among more influential bodies may 
narrow our sphere of exertion ; but the principles themselves are imperishable. 
It may be, those principles shall be adopted, and professed, and spread, in our 
fatherland, under anothet name. But what is a name ? The rose would smell 
as sweet though called by another name. And if Christ be preached, if our 
matchless Friend he exalted, if sinners are saved, and formal professors become 
Bible Christians, if the kingdom of our Lord come with spirituality and power, 
we therein rejoice, and would rejoice 1 And, with no faltering voice, we ex¬ 
press the ardent wish,— 

O come the day, as come it shall, 

When every sect shall fall, 

And Christ, the living Head, l>e all in all! 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Hilx. of Huntly, who said that he had 
preached in Strathbogie, and in the other interdicted districts, and bad never had 
an interdict served upon him till that night; Mr. Watson had interdicted him 
from delivering a long speech, and therefore, without occupying the time of the 
meeting, be would give wav to the strangers who were yet to address them. 

Mr. Watson then introduced to the meetinpr Dr. Bennett and Mr. Sheppard, 
JM the respective deputies from the Congregational Unions of England aii^ Ire- 
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land. Mr. W. in himself an Aberdonian, and was one of the earliest, though 
not one of the first members of the church which Dr. Bennett formed in George, 
street, fie alluded very tou<'hingly to the fact, that one, who had been the in** 
strument of forming the church forty-five years since, should have»been so^long 
preserved, and that now. after such a period, he himself, one of the early members 
of that church, had the happiness of meeting that same gentleman on the same 
spot, and at the first rpeebitig of the Union that bad been held in Aberdeen. He 
congratulated Dr. Bennett on the sight that was now before them. Truth had 
triumphed, principle had prevailed. From one church, with nine members, they 
could MOW reckon one hundred and twenty churches, and saw their principles 
being adopted by those who had formerly repudiated them. He trusted that his 
Aberdeen friends would not ask a meeting of the Union to be held here again, 
till the year IB48, when, from Dr. Bennett's bale appearance, he hoped that he 
Would then still be alive, and able to come again v deputy of the English 
Union ; that in Aberdeen they might, on the same spot, celebiate the juliiilee of 
Scottish Congregationalism. Having read the letter's from the secretaries of the 
respective Unions, he conclud<vl*by moving, ** That this meeting, while thankful 
to the Most High for the continued prosperity of the Congregational Union of 
Scotland, and the great progress which the cabse has made,—regard with lively 
interest the progress of every similar institution in promoting our common faith 
and order in England, In Ireland, and the British colonies; and that on the pre¬ 
sent occasion we receive with peculiar interest and pleasure, as the representa¬ 
tive of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, the venerable Dr. Ben¬ 
nett of London. The presence of that gentleman, who was the first that preached 
in this chapel nearly forty-five years ago, and who formed the church assembling 
here, is singularly appropriate, and highly acceptable to the first meeting of the 
Union in Aberdeen ; and that the meeting also receive, with much sympathy and 
interest in his country, Mr. Sheppard of Sligo, the representative of the Congre¬ 
gational Union of Ireland.” > 

The chairman, then, in the name of the m >eting, gave Dr. Bennett and Mr* 
Sheppard the right hand of fellowship, and on the subsiding of the excitement 
the venerable Doctor spoke nearly as follows:— 

Mr. Chairman, my beloved brethren in the ministry, and my dear Christian breth¬ 
ren and sisters, you may easily perceive that there are two occasions on nhich we 
are unfitted to speak; one is, when we feel too little, and the other is, when we 
feel too much. Behold how good and pleasant a thing it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity!’ England, Ireland, and Scotland, shaking bands over this tablel 
But 1 cannot but look back to ancient times, when this bouse was unfinished as 
my good brother has described to you; nor can 1 forget the lovely men, and espe¬ 
cially that venerated man George Moir, who was the grand instrument in form¬ 
ing this church. I bad no share in the formation of the Christian church here, 
so far as the origin of it was concerned. They had formed their Union in heart, 
and invited one from England, who had adopted those principles, to assist them 
in currying them into execution ; and, as they had applied to iny venerated 
father and tutor, Dr. Bogiie, he committed this case to^inc, having ceased to 
attend his lectures, and attending my ministry at liomsey. When I came here, 
1 found that George Moir had adopted Cungregation»4 principles from a source 
which was rather unlikely. It was from the Lord Chancellor of England. 
He bad usually met with the Methodists, not because he approved of their doc¬ 
trine and principles, but because he thought them earnest in religion; but by 
reading Lord Chancellor King’s Inquiry into the Primitive Church, he saw that 
the primitive churches were Independent churches, and his heart was set on 
seeing such a church in Aberdeen. From that time, he laboured diligentlv, 
and be, and the good men who joined with him must have worked in &ita, 
for they bad small meaus«among them to erect such a house as this. Their 
object was not to form a party, but to promote real religion. I look back on 
the first formation of the church with profound pleasure. nol' tlie 

name of Independents, that name was given to us by others. The venerable 
Robinson had described every congregation of the faithful, as a church inde¬ 
pendent of any foreign control, and they caught at it. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
never intended that there should be any other name but Christians, and hence 
all other names are ridiculous. Independent! who but God is independent? 
Pres^terian ! as if there were no other presbyters. Methodiats! as if we had 
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not It method as well as they. Episcopaliam! as if we had no bishops, an<^ 
were not so fond of them as to have one to every church. Greek Church / 
among a people that know no Greek. *The Church^of Rome! which in any 
other city than Rome, is one of the Pope’s Bulls. The Church of Enghnd 
in Ireland! but such fatality attends all our names, and we are ambitious to 
have no other name than Christian. I grant you that this little body, formed 
into a church in September, 1798, were exposed to muc^ ridicule; they were 
called the sanctified nine. They were told, what has been told us since, that 
we are a rope of sand. We do not blush at the name; when we think how 
ready men are to hang those that oppose them, we are very glad that we are 
not a rope of hemp. You cannot hang a man with a rope of sand ; but surely 
a chain of adamant would not bind us all together so firmly as we are bound 
together. Is there any bond so firm as love, that everlasting bond that bound 
the heart of the Redeemer fo us, and we trust will continue to bind him to us 
for evsr. We want no other bond, love is the bond of perfectness, and while we 
want no other, the charm of^our principles is, that it leaves us to cultivate this 
alone. We are supposed to be unfitted for co-#peration, but you have given a 
delightful demonstration of the efficacy of Christian principle to bind men to< 
gethcr to co>operation in the causi of Christ. And I rejoice in the thought, that 
you regard that Union not as an abstract thing, uniting merely to unite, but to 
work; and this is the way to keep you always in holy haimony. God has given 
every one a work to do ; and you will never quarrel with each other while you 
have the great foe before you, and feel that you want all your forces to bear down 
upon the ^emy. I rejoice in the thought of beholding around me the pastors 
and members of Christian churches; and if allowed the privilege that ^‘days 
should speak,” would say to my beloved brethren in the ministry, you occupy a 
conspicuous post, and are making a most dangerous experiment. It has been 
supposed that, while we condemn all priestly rule, we have gone into another 
extreme, and exposed ourselves to the tynmny and all the fickleness of the peo* 
plo. At any rate, we have not acted a selfish part, and I never knew a man act¬ 
ing on a generous principle, and with an eye to the glory of God, left by hea¬ 
ven to suffer much evil consequence. You have, however, my brethren, con¬ 
fessedly an arduous task; you have thrown yourselves on the Christian principle 
of men, an ultimate resort must be bad ; and if we have thrown ourselves on the 
people, we must take care to make them what they ought to be. We have no 
other principle than this, and in proportion as we are such ministers as we ought 
to be, our hearers will be such as they ought to be. Here, then, you are bound 
to be ministers of the highest order, for only such can work our principles. Let 
us go upon this principle, and we shall have as much rule as we ought to have, 
and as will do us any good. But I cannot forget that I am addressing Christians 
whom I have had some share in forming into a church ; let me remind you that 
just as generously as we have confided in you, you are to show yourselves wor¬ 
thy of our confidence. To abuse your privileges is the way to lose them. There 
is a document of the early Christian church—tbo letter of Clemens Romanus— 
which shows that the Christian church lost its liberty not by the encroachments 
of the priesthood, but by the turbulence of the people; and some despotism will 
seize upon that people who know not how to use their Christian liberty. Show 
yourselves worthy of the liberty wherewith Christ hath made you free. You are 
reminded of your obligations to do this by your own countrymen. Your mo¬ 
dern Athens has, in its celebrated Magazine by Blackwood, given a specimen of 
principles opposed to ours. In ridicule of the Non-intrusion party it has pub¬ 
lished a second edition of The Tale of the Tub,” comparing the people’s claim 
to the veto upon the appointment of their ministers to a set of idle schoolboys 
cUiroing a rignt to choose their teacher. There was something a little impolitic 
in this priest’s (for it is plainly a priest who ^rote jj) venturing thus to sneer 
at the Christian people for being ignorant; for a question naturally arises, if 
the people are so ignorant, pray who are their teachers ? it would have better 
become them to have taught the people and made them wise. As for us, we do 
not pretend to be pastors of such a people. The people ought to have learned 
what sort of men Qhristian teachers ought to be; for the Apostles of Christ, the 
short time they were in the churches, talked to them in a different strain. The 
Apostle never said, I speak to you as a set of raw-headed schoolboys. ** I speak 
jA unto wise men, judge ye what I say.” Well, my dear friends, if it is your pri- 
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vife^e to be treated as wise men with the principles of religion in your heartland 
the Bible embodied in your character, prove to the world that you are such i|^en, 
value your pastors, strengthen their hands, leave them not to toil alone, be you 
fi'llow-workers to the truth, and may the blessing of the Lord God bO upon you. 
But while attempting thus to glance at parties to whom I have been deputeo, I 
must now speak a word of the party from whom I am deputed To you then, 
Sir, as the representative of the Congregational Union, I address myself in name 
of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, we give you the right hand 
of fellowship, we bid you God-speed, in the name of the Lord, and say, The 
blessing of the Lord God be upon you—may He bless the work of your hands, 

and give you much prosperity. As churches, we in England are your seniors_ 

as a Union you are our seniors, and much to your honour. It is true, we have 
formed a Union since yours, but we have only the humble honour of being your 
imitators, and we have not followed with equal stcps-Jlcavy bodies move slowly. 
It was your happiness to begin when you were small. It is our disadvantage, 
that we have to struggle against a more mighty stifte-church than you have. 
'I'hc ancient fathers and noble Ij^md of Puritans judged wisely concerning the 
church, that it was not suHidently reformed to escape being deformed; but it is 
now going back rapidly to what is called the nMher-churcIi, and scarcely are 
they ashamed to say this. AVe ask for your aHection and prayers, we can pledge 
to you, in return, those your brethren and churches in England. And, for ray- 
self, I am this day reminded thatl once was young and now am old. The length 
of your incetif»gs is to me fatiguing; and, in reference to what has been said that 
1 might visit you again, I am obliged to say, as for you all among whon^I come 
preaching the gospel, you shall see my face no more—yet I part with this church 
Ill particular, with dec'p emotion, and when I remember what branches have shot 
out from you, I say, mother of churches, “peace be within thy walls, and proa- 
|)erity within thy palaces.” Those who have gone down to the grave—some in 
good old age—they have worn well, and honoured their principles—they rest in 
peace, ami their works do follow them. Let the sons and daughters, who rise up 
after them, remember them who have gone before, whose faith let them follow, 
remembering the eml of their conversation, Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to¬ 
day, and for ever. And to you, my brethren of the Union, I would say, be 
assured that when you eoinc to (ho verge of life, on which I am now standing, 
nothing will n/furd you so iimeli humble pleasure as that you have preached 
iUirist, and in some sincerity of soul sought the salvation of men. Time is short 
in the world ; be it yours to work while it is day, for the night comelh when no 
one can work. Glorify God in your boily and spirit, lie will give you to be¬ 
hold the fruit of your Inbours in some humble niensure here, and you can look 
<lown from heaven, and sec the land filled with seriptuial churches of Christ, and 
when all the earth shall be sfiotted with these churches as the heavens are with 
stars. J^et the whole earth be filled with thy glory, Amen. Our prayers are 
ended. 

Mr. SiXFaM*ABU then made a £ew observations:—I assure }ou, Sir, that 
at this time of night, 1 shall confine myself to the position in which I 
am officially placed. I come to give the assurance of fraternal affection 
from the Congregational Union of Ireland to you as* the Congregational 
Union of Scotland. We fraternize in a manner peculiarly strong with the Con¬ 
gregational Union of Scotland. We fraternize also with the Union of England 
ami Wales; but while we do so, we have a peculiar afiection for the Union 
of Scotland. The reason is not hard to understand;—the Union of Ireland was 
formed on the model of the Union of Scotland,—on that model looked at in its 
whole extent;—we proposed to connect with other objects Missionary enter¬ 
prises to the dark places of otir land. It was formed thiifeen years ago, under 
the auspices, and with the counsel, o^ one whom you all revere—Dr. Wardlaw. 

We in Ireland needed such a Union. We felt—-scattered as we were—that 
such a Uiiimi was necessary, not only to our comfort, but to our very existence. 
Before our Union we did not even know eacli other's fares in Ireland. I stand 
here, then, to express our cordial feelings to you; and also to say, that we are 
grateful to you for your kindness to us in sending over brethren Xo countenance 
and assist ue. Besides the visit from Dr. Wardlaw, to which I have referred, 
we have been favoured witl» visits also from Mr. Alexander of Edinburgh, and 
Mr. Cullen of Leith. 1 jim coicmit-sioned to request you earnestly to send to 
Nev/Series. Vol. HI. Q 
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tbe next meeting of our Union a delegate;—we much need your kindnesB &nd 
your sympathy;—and let me add, if >ou would send your secretary, Mr. Wat¬ 
son, we would give him—as tbe Irish say—a hundred thousand welcomes. Sir, 
1 have heard much to-night that has rnade me feel that it was good for me 
to* be here. 1 heard from Dr. Bennett how much the brethren in England have 
to contend with against the hierarchy of that country, and 1 heard from Mr. 
Alexander what you have to contend with here. But assuredly, Sir, pity is 
hardly to be felt towards such a strong and powerfu*! body as the Congrega- 
tionalists of England and Wales—consisting of somewhere about two thousand 
churches. Their enemies are already breaking up. And with reference to your¬ 
selves,—Oh 1 wbat has God done for you 1 He has brought the public mind to fa¬ 
vour you; or if not you—your principles. But, Oh I Sir, look at our state in Ireland. 
Tbink of the hierarchy with which we have to contend. And I will say that there 
is greater efficiency in theji'ish hierarchy than in the English. Well—we have that 
to contend with. And as we have Popery itself to such an extent in Ireland, 
it would hardly be thought that we should have Puseyism also,—but we have 
that too. Then we have the gigantic system pf Popery; and there is a fearfully 
strong organization in the popish chureh of Ireland,—an organization so complete 
that a chord struck at CarrickA^rgus vibrates to Cape Clear. And look at the 
opposition to all this. There are thirty, yes, only thirty little churches in Ire¬ 
land holding your order. It is only because God is in the midst of these few 
feeble churches that they still exist, otherwise they could not. We earnestly 
and anxiously request your sympathy, and your prayers, and your co-operation. 
At present we do not come to you directly, hut through the medium of the 
Irish Evangelical Society, which has kindly promised to give us £2 for every 
£1 raised in Ireland. This plan is to be acted on till we be able as a Union to 
support ourselves. 

Oh I let us as individuals, and as associated bodies, first give ourselves to the 
Lord, and then to llisBWork, in accordance with His will; and whatsoever our 
hands find to do, let us do it with all our might. The fall of Popery is certain, 
for God has said it; and it is to be brought about by tbe preaching of His word. 
The heathen shall be given to Jesus fur his inheritance, and the uttermost parts 
of tbe earth for His possession. Were 1 to look at Ireland with the eye of 
sense, my heart would fail me; and even if 1 were to look at your more favoured 
land, where “confusion worse confounded*’ reigns triumphant, 1 could not soi! 
to the end; but I recollect that “ the Lord reigneth.’* Our prayer should be ; 
“Arm of the Lord, awake! awake! put on stieiigth.” 

Sir, receive again the tender of our fraternal regards; and let us have a dele¬ 
gate from you, and let that delegate be that specimen, that fine specimen, phy¬ 
sical, moral, and spiritual, of Scotchmen and Scottish Cungregationalists—youi 
venerable Secretary. 

Mr. Edwarp Baxter, Dundee, moved, “ That, while deeply deploring llie 
condition of many parts of our country where there is )et such a want ot the 
bread of life; and, feeling the encouragemciit afforded, not only in what God 
has already effectetf, by tbe agency of this Institution, but also in the many open¬ 
ings now presenting themselves, and in the loud calls now made for more of that 
agency,—this meeting would earnestly urge on all who feel interested in the work 
to exert themselves in procuring subscriptions, donations, and collections ; and to 
use their strenuous endeavours in forming auxiliary and penny-a-week societies 
where they have not hitherto existed, and in reanimating those which have re¬ 
laxed in their exertions, so that the income may meet the increasing expenditure ; 
and above all, that there may be more earnest, persevering, and united prayer, 
that wherever, and by whomsoever, the word of the Lord is preached, be may 
open the hearts of men to receive it." 

Mr. Baxter urged upon all present the pecessity, in the present times, for 
increased zeal and devotedness in behalf of the truth. He thought the Congre¬ 
gational churches would do well to copy the example of zeal and liberality in 
supporting tbe gospel which the Evangelicals of the Church of Scotland were 
evincing, in'proBpect of their secession from the Establishment. Mr. Fullurtoii 
of Glasgow having seconded the resolution, it was carried. 

Mr. Wallace of Frederick-street, moved, and Mr. Thomson of George-street, 
seconded, “ That the cordial thanks of this meeting he tendered to the Trea¬ 
surer and Secretary, and tbe Committee of Management for tbe past ^ear; to 
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Dr. BenneU, and Mr. RusselU for tbeir excellent sermons on the present occa* 
sion, mid to Mr. Leslie for his able conduct in the chair; and that the fbllovwng 
brethren constitute the Committee Of Management for the ensuing year. (Vide 
Report.^ • , 

The benediction having been pronounced, the meeting terminated past ten 
o’( lo< k. 


PUBLIC BUEAKFAST. 

A PUBLK' breakfast was held in the bull of the Royal hotel, on Thursday morn¬ 
ing, at half-past eight. Mr. Thomson, of (leorge-street chapel, in the chair. 
Blessing was asked by Mr. Mackenzie of Glasgow, and thanks returned by Pfin- 
cipal Dewar. 

Mr* Matthews, senior, before proceeding to the r^ular business, begged*to 
propose u vote of thanks to the Union, for having favoured them by holding their 
meeting in Aberdeen, which was oordially seconded by Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Cullen then said, as it was usual at this sta^e of the yearly festival to bring 
uinler consideration the report of the Widows’ Fund Committee, he would beg 
to lay the brief annual statement of that institution before the meeting. Mr. 
Cullen then read the report. During the past year there had been twelve appli¬ 
cations for the benefit of the fund,—eight from widows, and four from decayed 
ministers. The sum paid to those receiving the benefit of the fund, for the year 
184:2, amounted to X137. The report staled that but very few of the churches 
in connection with the IJiiion had yet contributed to the fund. 

Ml. Fullatiton of Glasgow, the Treasurer, remarked, that at last yearly 
meeting the Committee had impressed the necessitv of creating an interest in 
the institution among the different congregations. Their Secretary at that time 
expressed himself in no very measured terms at the apathy ^own by the churches 
in regurd to this fund; buthe thought then, as he did still, that some little blame 
was attributable to the pastors for not bringing the subject before their people, 
lie then hinted, that were the pastors to do so, the people would, he had no 
doubt, be fully interested in the subject, atid would not, as many of them were 
cheii, remain altogether in ignorance of il. lie knew not to what extent the 
suggestion had been acted upon, but he would beg to bring it forward again, 
trusting that it would be fully carried out, and certain that were it so, they 
would not have to complain of the apathy of the people in so good a work. 
He stated, that in regard to George-street chapel in Glasgow, no collections had 
taken place in behalf of the fund; hut he Lad, by his own personal exertion, 
since the accounts for the year were closed, raised in that congregation X20, and 
when tlic collection took place, as it would soon, that sum v\ould be considerably 
increased. 

Mr. Hill, Huntly, then moved the adoption o(^the report and the re-appoiiit- 
inent of the Committee, with the aftidition of Mr. Gowan in rpom of Mr. Wight, 
for tlie ensuing \ear. There was something encouraging about such an insti¬ 
tution. It hud already flourished, and it would continue to flourish stilL and 
increase in prosperity, for God was its friend. He waf the Father of the 
fatiierlesa, and the widow’s God. This was the first time they had held their 
annual ineeling in Aberdeen; and although various efforts bad already been 
made to bring this interesting subject before the people, he trusted that, as the 
cliureh in Aberdeen was amongst the first planted in Scotland, there would, after 
this meeting, be something manifested to show that the members of that church 
would rejoice in taking a prominent lead in the furtherance of so important and 
benevolent an object. 

Dr. Bennett was glad to have amopportunity of addressing the meeting on 
the subject of the Widows’ Fund. With regard to the society combining to¬ 
gether both the widows and superannuated members, he had a strong suspicion 
that they were not yet aware of the burden which such a combination would 
ultimately bring upon their funds. For there was a period exceedingly critical 
for such institutions as these, it was a period often fatal to many of them, and 
that period they were now approaching* Many of theit ministers had been la¬ 
bouring for the last thirty years, and it was not to be expected—it could not be 
—that tl^'sp men would he long spared, or at all events long enabled to perform 
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their duties. Hence they would have a large increase of widows and decayed 
menibers conning upon them all at once. There was a society of fifty years' 
standing, and in the formation of which he (Dr. B.) took a part, which aflorded 
sufficient guarantee for the support of widows; and, by availing themselves of 
its advantages, they would be enabled to give a larger sum to decayed brethren 
from their own funds. Were they to get their widows insured in it, and leave 
their own funds for the maintenance of decayed brethren, he would rejoice, as 
he considered it of the utmost importance that there should be such an institu¬ 
tion: for when ministers had brought themselves to a premature old age by 
severe and excessive labour in their Master’s vineyard, where were they to look 
for aid in their declining years but to the churches whose cause they have served? 
They have a most indubitable claim on these churches. He then referred to fhe 
I Vbtestant Society of London, which, although composed of ministers of differ¬ 
ent sects, was principally'made up of Congregationalists, and which held out 
nnfjple advantages and encouragement to ministers who wished to take advantage 
of it, that their families w'ould be provided for after they were taken off. He 
himself had originally subscribed to it for £*^5 a-year to a widow; but, at the 
next meeting, the funds had so accumulated, that he expected his £25 to be in¬ 
creased to £50. The capital the society had now accumulated to £20,000, 
and what he wished to suggest was, that it might be taken into consideration 
whether or not the ministers of this Union could not, by entering the society, 
secure the advantages of this accumulated capital. The only objection to this 
was, that your ministers might not, from their limited incomes, be able to pay the 
pri'miiAns of insurance; and to obviate this, he would venture to hint that their 
respective churches should do this themselves. Dr. Bennett then concluded by 
seconding Mr. Hill's motion, that tbc report be adopted. 

Mr. Kimniburgh said that he had no motion in his band to propose, but that 
be had one in liis heart. The brother he was about to name hud strong claims 
upon the gratitude of all interested in this institution; but before he named him, 
be begged to refer to what Mr. Fullarton had said, and to remark that, in his 
opinion, that gentleman had imposed a duty on pastors which did not belong to 
them. Mr. Fullarton himself was a deacon, and it certainly belonged to bun 
and his brother deacons to provide for the widows and the fatherless. If the 
deacons, with whom the matter entirely rested, would bring the subject before 
their pastors, and urge them to lay it before their people, he had no doubt that, 
by this regular mode of procedure, they would respond to the demand. As the 
matter stood, he did not blame the churches, but the deacons. If they had had 
recourse to sufficient means, their Treasurer's accounts uould have exhibited a 
different appearance from what they had done to-day. Mr. Kinniburgh concluded 
by proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Cullen, the indefatigable secretary of the 
fund, for the labour and attention he bestowed upon it. 

The motion having been seconded by Mr. Knowles, Dr. Wardjlaw observed, 
in reference to the charge ma^e by Mr. Kinniburgh against the deacons, that he 
seemed to have forgotten a principle, well kaown in the Presbyterian body, that 
the greater included the less; and that although all the deacons were not pas¬ 
tors, vet all the pastors must he deacons. He also explained why there had been 
no collection in his thurch, and said, that in consequence of so many collections 
having been forced upon them of late, he bud not found an opportunity of pressing 
on them the claims of this fund. It was not, however, from want of interest in 
the Institution, and that he had no doubt the earliest opportunity would be taken 
of making a collection for it. 

The motion was then most cordially passed. 

On the motion of Mr. Alexander, seconded by Dr. Paterson, a vote of thanks 
was also passed to Mr. Fullarton, the Treasurer of the Fund. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Leslie, subscription papers were handed round the 
tables, and the sum of £30 was realized; Mr. Taylor remarking that the Aca¬ 
demy Fund was equally worthy of support with the Union; and Mr. Baxter, 
Dundee, thought there was not the smallest danger of their supporting the one 
leading to the neglect of the other. 

Mr. Kennbdy, in bringing forward the next motion, said that he felt the im¬ 
portance of his motion w'ould warrant his making a long speech; but there w^ere 
several reasons against his doing so. He hopeil all present were so fiir prepared 
for his motion, by what had tf^en place in the House of Commons, where Sir 
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Jatnea Graham had brought forward a bill on the subject of National Education; 
and from the spirit and provisions of that bill, be would fearlessly assert that a 
more insidious and atrocious measure was never before submitted to this country, 
(Mr, Kennedy read several clauses of the bill, showing the powers about to be 
given to bishops in superintending the whole machinery.) He was thankful that 
the bill had been postponed till after the Easter recess; by this they would have 
time to sound the alarm, and to rouse the friends of civil and religious liberty, 
that they may enter theV solemn protest against it. All who knew Sir James 
Graham, knew that he would shrink from nothing,—that what he could do, he 
would do; and he would not, for one moment, doubt that, if allowed, Sir James 
Graham would gladly give the same powers to the clergy of the English church 
in Scotland, if not defeated by the strong and indignant voice of the Scottish 
people. Time would not allow his entering into the question at greater length; 
he should, therefore, conclude, by proposing a serio^f resolutions, and a draft 
of petition to the House of Commons. * 

Mr. Alexander would cheerfully support these relolutions; he had no hesi¬ 
tation in saying that they were byund, by every principle of justice, and by reli¬ 
gion itself, to do everything in their power to oppose this foul and most tyran¬ 
nical attempt upon our liberties,—an attempt worse than that of Lord Sidmoulh, 
who was our open enemy ; but in this case there was the same determination to 
crush us, but by a more minning and far more hypocritical process. Among the 
English clergy there was, at present, an undisguised and wide-extended scliisin 
in favour of Popery, and he had not a doubt in his mind that, should this hate¬ 
ful and detestable bill pass into law, a generation would arise with minds ipoulded 
to bow in blind adoration to the crucifix. Hut he knew Scotsmen could speak, 
and he fondly hoped, would speak out, so that their voices should reach the in¬ 
most corner of Downing-street, demanding that this bill be either thrown out, 
or its atrocious clauses expunged. 

Principal Dewar was now called upon to address the Meeting. He began by 
stating that he felt himself in a somewhat difficult position in being culled upon 
to give an opinion upon this bill. He had been so fully occupied by bis duties 
for some months back, that he had read little or any of the newspapers, and had 
bad no opportunity of forming a judgment upon it. If, however, the representu- 
tion of the measure by my friend Mr. Kennedy be a correct one, he had no diffi> 
culty in believing the bill to he most unjust and atrocious. It was no new thing 
for Englishmen to get help from Scotland; and he firmly believed, that to the 
struggles of our covenanting fathers we were all indebted for that liberty which 
we all enjoy. It well became the Congregationulists to stand up for the rights 
of couscienc(‘; they hail always formed a clear conception of the elementary 
priiiciplcH of civil and Christian liberty. The future historian of the church 
will have to say, that the Congregationulists have done much to bring about the 
pj;esent crisis in the Church of Scotland, and he begged of them to sympathize 
with all who were sinceredy seeking the advancement of the genuine principles 
of their common Lord. , 

We annex the ResuhiLions and Petition agreed to. * 

I. That this meeting deeply sympathize with the friends of religious liberty in 
England, in the opposition which they feel constrained to otfer to the educational 
clauses in the bill laid before the House of Commons, for regulating the employ¬ 
ment of children and young persons in factories, and for the better education of 
children in factory districts* 

II. That, in accordance with the preceding resolution, this meeting do now 
adopt the following petition :— 

To the most Honourable the House of Commons in Parliament assembled, 
the Petition of the undersigned Ministers, Deacons, and Members of Con¬ 
gregational churches in Scotland, assembled in Aberdeen on the occasion 
of the Annual Meeting of the Congregational Union of Scotland, on the 
6 th of April, 1843- 

Hcmblv Sheweth— 

That your Petitioners are deeply sensible of the evils arising from the ignor¬ 
ance which prevails in many parts of the country, and deeply anxious to support 
and promote any well-constructed cducatiorictl scheme consistent with the rights 
and liberties of the people. 
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Tbnt, notwithstanding this deep concern to forward well-devised measures*to 
remove the appalling ignorance which is known to exist in many districts, they 
feel themselves constrained, by a sacred regard to the religious liberties of the 
country, to^offer the most strenuous opposition to the educational clauses in the 
Bill lately presented to your Honourable House by the Right Honourable the 
Home Secretary. Your Petitioners object to the compulsory support of religion 
in any shape—to the enactment of a new civil disability in the clause v> hich 
renders it impossible for conscientious Dissenters to become teachers in the New 
Schools—to the constitution of the Board of Management—and to the regulations 
relative to the Religious Instruction of the Scholars. It appears, therefore, to 
your Petitioners that, without an essential change in the Bill now before your 
Honourable House, it is unworthy of adoption by the Legislature of a free 
country. 

May it therefore plea^^your Honourable House, either altogether to reject 
that Educational clauses of the Bill for regulating the employment of children in 
Factories, and for the better education of children in Factory districts, or so to 
change the principles of the said Bill as to render it worthy of the support of 
the friends of education, irrespective of all civil and religious distinctions. 

* And Your Petitioners will ever pray. 

HI. That this meeting cannot separate without recommending to all the 
Congregational churches in Scotland to adopt immediate measures of opposition 
to the proposed bill of Sir James Graham, and that the following committee be 
appointed to watch its progress, and to take such other steps as may be neces¬ 
sary to«awaken our churubes to a sense of the dangers to which it exposes the 
civil and religious liberties of the country:—Dr. Wardlavv and Mr. Mackenzie of 
Glasgow; Mr. Alexander of Edinburgh: Mr. Lowe of Forfar ; Mr. Wallace and 
Mr. Kennedy of Aberdeen.—Mr. Kennedy, Convener. 

Mr. Kennedy, after a few remarks relative to the Anti-slavery Conference 
about to meet in London, proposed that Dr. Bennett be respectfully requested 
to attend on behalf of the Congregational Union as a delegate. 

^ The Doctor begged to be excused on account of the fatigue, and ultimately 
his son and Mr. Burnet, both of London, were appointed ; after which the meet¬ 
ing, which was very numerous and highly interesting, broke up. 


THE SOIREE. 

On Thursday evening, a soiree was held in Blackfriars^strcet chapel. The 
chapel was well filled. Mr. Kennedy occupied the chair, and after a few intro¬ 
ductory remarks, called on Dr. Russell, who addressed the meeting on the sub¬ 
ject of Enlightened Piety as being necessary to the right working of scriptui^l 
ehurch order, and to the discharge of the duties demanded by tbe times.*' 

We annex a rather imperfect sketch of his/emarks. 

There may be h degree of piety where there is little knowledge. In the 
churches in theupostuhe age, there must have been many who knew little more 
than that they wereigreat sinners, that they W'ere exposed to danger, and that 
Christ was an all-sufficient Saviour. It is not for us to say how small a portion 
of truth may be the means, in the hands of tbe Spirit of God, of converting a 
sinner. It is enough for us to know that a very little may be blessed by the 
Spirit of God to turn a sinner to himself. But such converts are ill-fitted to 
conduct the affairs of a Christian church, to train its members for becoming 
teachers, and to lead them onw'ards to tbe kingdom of God. The apuatle and 
other teachers w'atched over the young disciples, taught them as they were able 
to bear, and led them from one step to another, till many became ornaments to 
the church and teachers of others. 

It is necessary that a Christian minister have piety. This is essential to his 
office. It is certain that the great Shepherd never commissioned a wolf to watch 
over his fold. But the piety of the Christian minister must be enlightened. He 
must be apt to teach, he must have knowledge as w'ell as readiness to impart it. 
It must be enlightened piety if he is to instruct the church under his cure. He 
must grow in piety and in knowledge. There is indeed a knowledge that puffeth 
up, a knowledge w hich benumbs the whole faculties of the soul by undue self- 
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eliftion, but we are not on that account to decry genuine knowledge. Wherever 
there is piety in the heart there must be a degree of knowledge in the under¬ 
standing. These will act reciprocally on each other. Where there is much of 
the one, the other will be more powerfully operative, as one view after another 
comes before the mind of the disciple, his affections will be more iued on tis 
Master, and he will grow at once in knowledge and in grace. 

Enlightened piety is requisite to guide the disciples of Christ. It is necessary 
that the members of Christ’s church be genuine Christians, that they be par¬ 
takers of the grace of God. When added to the church, it is then necessary for 
their teachers to lead them on, to look to the errors to which they are exposed, 
and to adapt his teaching to their circumstances, to their capacities, to their par¬ 
ticular temptations and trials. If bis teaching be what it ought to be, he will 
confute error and establish truth. His moral influence will advance. The njore 
enlightened the church, the more agreeable his duties,^ It is pleasant to preach 
to an enlightened people. The apostle was ready to preach to the ignorar^t— 
his soul burned with love to the souls of men ; be coutd say, ** Unto me, who am 
less than the least of all saints, is this grace given, that 1 should preach among the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches *of Christ." It was his delight to preach the 
very alphabet of Christianity to the ignorant. But when converts made no ad¬ 
vance in knowledge and began to decline, his work bung heavy on his bands. 
It was not pleasant to goaback to the alphabet, to teach again the first principles 
of the oracles of God. He wished to soar, but could not get the Hebre\\a to rise 
with him. They did not enter into the high conceptions he had of the official 
glury ot Christ in the upper sanctuary—the Priest ori*the throne 1 Th^ could 
lut tollow him as he took the veil off the face of Moses, and unfolded the expand- 
iig glories of the church above. This made his work irksome; he was exceed¬ 
ingly distressed, and it grieved him much to be compelled to narrow the range 
ol his teaching. It is pleasant also to guide u people whose knowledge of Christ 
s advancing, who are able to appreciate the force of scriptural exposition, who 
iaii see bow this law applies to that case, and that law to this. They listen to 
their pastor, as one in whom they have confidence, as a man of God—as one who 
never asks them to receive any statement, merely because be has taught it. He 
i;an say to them, I speak as to wise men. The supposition which the apostle 
makes, as to the attainments of church members, is very dififereht. No 
church can prosper, no scriptural order can be os it ought to be, unless there be 
great piety and great knowledge accompanying it. The observance of the order 
appointed by Christ in his church shows, that the spiritual laws and institutions 
of Christ were never intended for unconverted men- Such may be kept together 
by the strong hand of power, but not by that law of love which leads Christ's 
people to obedience. It is evident, that unless a society be composed of genuine 
believers, it will not observe the laws of Christ. There will be contentions; and 
when such a society is broken up, it is not for it to say that the laws of Christ 
are insullicient to guide us, and that to attempt to carry them out is quite futile. 
The fact is, that the society was not constituted upon scriptural principles. We 
judge of men by their fruits. While appearances of piety are favourable, \vc 
judge the profession to be genuine, and recognise tbe individual as a brother, but 
many cases of hj pocrisy may arise. Still, if the body the church be as it 
ought to be, the application of the laws of Christ will be comparatively easy. If 
Ibc church be enlightened, every difficulty will vanish, and that speedily. The 
principle of love will lead to the application of tbe law in such a way that the 
honour of Christ will be maintained, and the good of tbe parties concerned se¬ 
cured. There will be the maintenance of scriptural order and Christian fellow¬ 
ship. The members of the church arc called to watch over one another in love, 
—to exercise patience, to practise long-sufiTering, to attend to those who are but 
imperfectly informed, and to evince a willingness to assist and cheer them on. 
There may sometimes be individuafbias, men who are beset by certain infirmi¬ 
ties of temper, and yet they are the children of God. It will require enlightened 
piety to treat such us they ought to be treated,—to take advantage of everything, 
to point out their error and convince them of it, to do it imperceptibly, to lead 
tliem on in a way they know not. We shall feel the necessity of great strength 
of principle, of judgment, and of a knowledge of the word of God, that we may 
treat all the disciples of Christ in a becoming manner. 

One design of scriptural order is, that each member of the body occupy his 
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proper place. It vvtll be for those who have been long iirthe church to brftig 
out talenti—to discover talent. An enlightened man will discover talent where 
another sees nothing of the kind, will know when to repress an individual, and 
when to etu!ouragc him. His enlightened examination will enable him to per¬ 
ceive what may be of immense advatitage to the cause, and bow immense injury 
may be prevented. It will be for such a man to call out the individual who may 
be dtted for more extensive usefulness. It is in this way that numbers hu\c 
been called to enter upon Sabbath-school teaching, to the service of Chiistian 
Instruction Societies, and to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ; and in 
distant lands to preach the gospel, to plant churches, and to carry ibrward 
the great work of the Lord. This connects itself naturally with the last p.iit. 
of the subject. 

])j[en*6 minds are afloat, and are disturbed. Many are beginning to see the evils 
of this and that; systems^long established arc shaking, prejudices are over¬ 
turned, and errors are exposed. For the church of Christ to meet the wants 
of such times it must Lfe enlightened. Tliicommon exertion in the cause of 
Christ is now required,—to hold forth a model of a scriptural church, to state 
in theory what a church ought to be, to sh*ow the distinction between the 
church of Christ and the kings^oms of this world, to show that she is a stranger 
in the world, and that it is right for her to maintain her character as a stranger. 
The Voluntary principle is the principle which God honours and will hononi. 
But while all this is true, it will not avail unless there be societies existir.g iis 
models of what u Christian church ought to be. Men will look at them. They 
will a^ire the simple iflid unencumbered forms of administration they pur¬ 
sue. They will be led to see that the Bible is a book of principles rather 
than of detail. The simplicity of the laws of Christ will be manifest. I'lu y 
will not appear complicated, and they will leurn that the Bible is adapted to alt 
states of society, and that a church of Christ can exist under every form of civil 
government. When the people of God were passing through the wilderness, all 
they wanted was to be allowed to pass quietly through. They would keiq) in 
the highway, doing harm to nobody, and doing all the good they could. liCt the 
churches of Christ, then, appear in their true character. Let them not go knock¬ 
ing at the doors of Parliament; let them repose more confidence in the promises 
of their King, and the influence of the Spirit of God. Let them ask of the 
governments of this uorld that they be allowed to pursue tbeir own course, and 
that they be protected while they, according to their avowed principles, submit, 
to the laws of Jesus Christ. 

Christians are called at the present time to exhibit what the church of Christ 
ought to be,—a congregation of faithful men, marked by love to the brethren, 
love to the truth, and love to Christians because they are of the truth. Th(‘\ 
ought to show that the power of the gospel Uads them to propagate it far nmi 
wide, that the strong support the weak, and communicate ol their substance, 
that sinners of every class may he brought under the power of the truth. Li i 
them show that, when they speak of the Volu^itary principle, they are in earnbt-<t. 
Let the abundance of their liberality prove that the Voluntary principle is able 
to convert the world. You will never get men lo enter into >our views by 
maintaining them in ^’ords. I do not say it is unnecessary to contend by argu¬ 
ment for the truth, but 1 do say, that unless those who profess to be guided by 
the Voluntary principle practically follow it out, they will not get men to imbibe 
their sentiments. Give to those w'ho need. Never let the Voluntary principle 
be frowned on by vour niggardliness. Let it be your determination to sacrifice 
to the cause of Christ what he hus given you, constrained by love to Him and 
love to his cause. 

These are dangerous times, in which some identify the authority of the church 
with the authority of Christ, and would reduce all Christianity to a mere foim, 
place all power in the priesthood, and represent the priest as the great Mediator 
between God and men. Let the disciples of Christ bew'are of these insidious 
doctrines. They sap the foundation of the doctrine of justification by faith, 
which the apostles preached in a way which overcame Jewish bigotry, made a 
great company of the priests obedient*to the faith, which silenced the oracles of 
paganism, which shook the papal system to its centre, which Luther and Calvin 
preached, and by which they turned many to God, which revived religion in the 
last century, which Whitefield preached with mighty power, which has warmed 
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Inany a heart, oalmod mail) a troubled conscience, and cheered many a spirit in 
the prospect of death, judgment, and eternity. It is a system which saps the 
roundation of the great doctrine, that the influences of the Spirit ot Uod are 
necessary to convert a sinner. This doctrine ought to be stated broadly. Alas 
tor the church when it is placed in the hack ground. When the Spirit of»God 
is identitied with the arm ot the Lord, that arm which can bring down the stou • 
eat opposition, prosperity may be anticipated. But if the Spirit of God he 
slighted, it the doctrifle of bis influences be frittered down, explained away, and 
all but plainly denied, what can be expected but barren churches, lifeless preach¬ 
ers, and icy hearts I Enlightened piety will appear in distinguishing between 
the work of Christ and the work of the Holy Spirit. The great office of the 
Spirit is to testify of Christ, and to show of the things of Christ to the mind. 
He leads the sinner to look from his own heart to Him who suffered and died 
upon the accursed tree. He leads the sinner to look without himself to a* wotk 
that was finished before he was born. It is by th'Wdistinguishing that we shall 
be able to meet errors, in all theii diversified forms,^ errors that darken the offi¬ 
cial glory of Christ, errors that put in the shade his all-sufficient atonement, 
errors that confound the observance of rites with the obedience of faith, and 
substitute ceremonies for a change of heart and ineetness for the inheritance ot 
the saints in light. Let us look to the bearing of every statement, and though 
there is a knowledge that puffeth up,—a knowledge like the light of the moon, 
which leaves the mind still in the chill and darkness of night, there is a know¬ 
ledge like the light of the sun, which vivifies and warms,—knowledge which 
makes the heart to burn with immeasurable longings after likeness to God. 
Think of the seraphim before the throne,—think of their knowledge^ think of 
the activity of their minds irradiated with the light of heaven. See them look¬ 
ing into the economy of redemption,—see how they dwell on that love which 
passetb knowledge,—see how they catch additional rays of the glory of Christ; 
yet while they thus advance in knowledge, they adore ytill more and more their 
great Creator. The spirit of piety is thus cherished. It will enable us to give 
practical proof of its being knowledge of the real power of truth of which the 
Bible testifies. The result will be the most profound humility. The more pre¬ 
cious ore that is thrown up, the more will we dig, our own souls will be the 
more enriched, and we shall be more fitted to enrich others. Oh for moie of 
the first-love spirit of primitive times! Oh for more of the vigorous freshness 
of Christianity’s dawn I The Macedonian Christians did not need constantly 
recurring collection sermons; they did not need perpetual dunning to give. It 
is a shame that w'e need to drag money from the covetous grasp of professing 
Christians. If this is to go on, wc are come to the age of little men, and God 
forbid that it should continue 1 

Mr. Angus, of the Secession church, gave a short address on the interesting 
subject of “ Genuine Catholicity.” 

Dr. Bennett next addressed the meeting on “ The Present State of the 
Church of England, and the cor^sequent duty of evangelical Dissenters.’’ 

My dear friends, I have been requested to address a few words to you 
oil the Present State of the Church of England, and the consequent duty 
of evangelical Dissenters.” The discussion of such subject requires much 
caution in the speaker, and much candour in the hearers. In writing the 
history of Dissenters, I made it a rule to ask the various bodies what were their 
principles, considering it satisfactory to be able to say we published nothing 
which these bodies themselves did not sanction. Sometimes we could get but 
little information. Sometimes we met with sullen silence. They would not 
tell us what they were. 1 am sure w'c Congregatioiialists would tell all that we 
are and all that we hold. We have no secrets. But some have their secrets ; 
and those of whom I am now to speak have so, for they advocate the duty of 
concealment. One thing they teH us should be concealed is, the doctrine of the 
cross. This, they say, is to he told only as a mystery to the initiated; while 
they have what they call an external doctrine to be held up to the world. 

But there is another source of difficulty in describing the principles of any 
body, namely, want of uniformity in that body. When, like the moon, it is 
always presenting different phases, who shall describe it? Wliat fitted it to-day 
will not fit it to-morrow. To show you that this description of the Church of 
England is not merely the testimony of one who might be counted an enemy, 1 
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may mention, that it has been said by Mr. Head, an eminent member of 
Church of England, that it is impossible to be a consistent member of that 
church. Mr. Head says, 1 am a churchman according to the articles; 1 maintain 
that nothing is to be taught discordant with the word of God. Another is a 
churdhman according to the offices; for the articles and the offices are discordant. 
According to the articles, the Church of England is Protestant; but the offices 
—the forms of administration of baptism, confirmation, &c.—contain the Popery 
of the Church of England; for the English church being*" reformed not by the 
force of public opinion, but by the dictate of the prince, there were opposing 
parties endeavouring to get the ear of the prince, and sometimes one party pre¬ 
vailed, and sometimes the other; and that there has been a mixture of men ns 
well as of principles, you may easily see when you look at the history of the 
churcl^ In the time of Henry VIL Popery prevailed. Henry VIII, introduced 
Protestantism to favour his o^n purposes; and when Edward VI. came to the 
throng, Protestantism prevauwl. But mark—the same men always remained, 
Mary made them all popish bgain, but still the same men remained; and Eliza¬ 
beth made them Protestant once more. It is highly probable, indeed, that Eliza¬ 
beth's inclinations were in accordance with Popery; but prudence required her 
to favour Protestantism, » 

I need not go through the whole history: it is evident that when Popery 
prevailed there were many men Protestants at heart; a«d in like manner, that 
when Protestantism prevailed, there were many men Papists at heart. ]Mcn of 
Laud's spirit have always been in the Church of England, and there have always 
been men jlso w'ho highly favoured genuine Protestantism- Hence, the system 
of which lam now required to speak, and which has been denominated l^uscyisin. 

This is not so new a thing as it appears to many: it is only the old spirit 
which has lurked always in the church coming out more boldly, and showing 
itself to the world. This effect has been produced by the inlliienco of Dissenters 
in bringing about a probability of the separation of the church from the stale. 
It was feared that with that away would go the tithes and the <‘hureh rates, and 
those things which are naturally so dear to men. The men in the church leaning 
towards Popery, seized this opportunity to bring forward their principles. They 
said, we see that we cannot depend on the state as we have formerly done: the 
signs of the times show this, and we must be prepared to defend ourselves in 
some other way. The Dissenters liave out-preached us, and out-prayed us. 
What can we do? Wc must fall back upon church principk'S; that is, the prin¬ 
ciples which prevailed in the church before the period of the Reformation; at 
which time the church became what they would cail corrupt, and the priesthood 
lost their ascendancy. “We cannot," said they, “obtain influence over the 
people by preaching, or by extempore prayer, as the Dissenters do, and wc mint, 
therefore, try some other way." The consequence is, they have brought out 
their church principlefit as they call them. These are contained in the ** Oxford 
Tracts.” ^ These tracts are the work not of one man, but of a conclave of men 
imbued with one spirit. In these tracts they hpve declared the essential prin¬ 
ciples of Popery. They have set themselves against preaching: and, therefore, 
wherever these principles have prevailed, the pulpit is pushed into a corner. If 
you enter any of their pjaces of worship, it does not present itself to you as a 
conspicuous object: and_if you ask “ Where is the pulpit?” you find that it is 
literally pushed into a corner. They intended that you should not see it—.and, 
if possible, that you should not hear it. They have multiplied their ritual ob¬ 
servances, that tnere may be little or no time for preaching. They would like 
exceedingly that all the pulpits should be bells without clappers, and that the 
people should, if possible, be weaned from the pulpit. 

Another principle is, that of presenting to the people’s view the efficacy of 
the rites, or as they would call them, the forms of the church,—the opus opera- 
turn ; that is, the work being done, the efficdcy will follow. Thus, if a child 
be baptized, be is regenerated. This being,the exclusive office of their own 
church, they have all the advantage resulting therefrom. Now, this doctrine is 
intended to counteract the influence of dissenting preaching, in which it is de¬ 
clared that regeneration is the work of the Spirit of God, accomplished through 
the preaching of t‘he word. 

These things are now openly declared; and together with all these popish 
^sentiment« there is a grand attempt to impose upon the senses. Very lately a 
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^»e\v form of dress for the pulpit has been introduced;] and the 8urplice«-wbich 
you Scottish people, in former times, viewed with as much horror as if it had 
been a ghost in a white sheet—is now introduced into the pulpit; and the dio* 
cesan of a certain see, who was formerly deemed evangelical, has^now given it 
his sanction. * 

It is on this principle they go; viz., that the whole service was intended for 
one continued service,—the preaching to come in at the end of the liturgy, and 
before the communioli,—the preacher ascending the pulpit after the former and 
before the latter, and keeping on the same dress all the time. Thus the preach¬ 
ing is made a sort of parenthesis in the service* This being a part of the sys^ 
tein, people are now accustomed to behold the surplice in the same place of 
worship upon three or four diflerent persons at the same time, so that you would 
think you hud a whole choir of popish priests before you when you go into their 
chapels. 

Along with this there is also a disposition tcTTfevive the system of monkery. 
There is u set of men bound in a certain way to Celibacy, whose work it is to 
go through the country preaching, and induencing the minds of the people in 
favour of these things. This^s intended to oppose and put down the Dissent¬ 
ers. And the binding down of these men to celibacy is advocated on the ground, 
that the regular clergy, wheti settled down in their charges and married, are too 
much engrossed with ^leir duties, and encumbered with their families, to admit 
of their engaging in these itinerant labours. You need not be surprised, there¬ 
fore, if you by and by sec a body of men clad in a garb similar to that of the 
ancient friars, and openly perambulating the country for similar purposes. 

You must observe also, that another change has taken place, viz., ifhe lighting 
of candles on the altar. Hut you will observe that there is no such word us 
“altar" in the prayer-book. It is there called the conimunion-tahle: but the 
latter term is by them shunned entirely, and this in order to prepare the way 
for introducing the doctrine of transuhstantiation. Llpon this altar the people 
are accustomed to gaze, and there is sometimes a crucifix placed on it. But is 
it not a strange thing that they should require to light <*aruUes in the day-time? 
It is a striking proof that there must be darkness somewhere. One would 
imagine that there is something lust, which is to be hunted after, as the ancient 
(‘ynic, Diogenes, lighted a candle at mid-day, to look for an honest man among 
the Athenians. 

It may ho asked, What have the evangelical clergy in the church been doing 
all this time? I answer, they have made u most miserable figure. The leading 
man among them, Mr. Sibthorpe, has openly become a Roman Catholic. His 
place had all the appearance of a popish chapel long before he took that step 
publicly. He has declared that the Oxford Tracts have led him to the Roman 
church; and that the only consistent course is to go there. He, and such as he, 
are, in my opinion, the honest men. Hut when we see men going oif in this way, 
we may be sure that they have not been brought to this change in a day. Their 
minds have been undergoing a gradual change preparatory to this. It is too 
mighty an alteration to he supposed to take place all aU once. And* when we 
coubidcr the number of the conversions to Rome, and remember that they 
mu!P,t have been the result of long meditation, it leadj us to the conclusion that 
there are many in the Church of England who are real Roman Catholics at 
heart. 1 once publicly declared it as my opinion that these were recognised as 
Catholics by the Church of Rome, and yet allowed to remain for a time in the 
Church of England, to do the work of the Church of Rome. The grounds of 
this opinion are, that it is matter of history that there have been members of the 
Romish church in other communions for this very purpose. Soon after making 
that public declaration, I saw, in a certain publication, some inquiries as to whe¬ 
ther Mr. Newman bud not been to Home lately, and had been holding consulta¬ 
tions with the Pope’s private seifretary there. These inquiries were not answered, 
but the fact of their being put, and the manner in which they were put, served to 
confirm rny opinion. 

Hut 1 have mentioned the evangelical clergy; and 1 would not like to leave n 
false impression upon your minds from what 1 have said of them. There are 
faithful men among them who have boldly lifted up their* voices against these 
things. Among them is Baptist Noel. He has published a work dec^ring his 
Protestant sentiments, and, I must confess, 1 did not expect so much clear and 
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decided sentiment, even from him, as I have found in his writings* But the 
evangelical clergy, as a body, nevertheless, have made, as I said before, a in » L 
miserable figure. Mr. Romaine, in his time, said he knew of only another ho- 
sides himself, ^wbo preached the doctrine of justification by faith; but, before his 
death, there were many such, and they have been said to amount, in later times, 
to about two thousand. Now, surely, if there were so many evatigelical clergy 
in the church, they might have made, and ought to have made, a more decided 
stand against these Popish innovations. 1 will now give another reason for con¬ 
cluding that there are in the Church of England many real Roman Catholics. A 
relative of mine was in Lincobrs Inii preparing for the bar; and since, as is well 
known, men have to eat their way to the bar, this relative of mine was often at 
the dinner-table mingliiig in free converse with others. One of the barrister^, 
with whom he was accustomed to meet on these occasions, was a zealous Pn- 
Beyite,'and endeavoured to convert this relative of mine to his opinions. For 
this purpose he put Dr. WTSeraan’s lectures into his hand. Now, here arc 
Puseyites using Roman Catholic lectures and writings in order to convert men to 
their system. What stronger proof can we have that Puseyisin and Popery art* 
one ? 

The question then is. What is pur duty as Dissenters ? Our duty is to reflect 
upon the wisdom of those noble men of former days who made such a grand 
struggle against the English Establishment. They alwt^ys maintained that tlu^ 
English church was not sufficiently reformed to escape being deformed. IV o 
must admire these men and follow their example. We must hold up our tes- 
timqny as to what is the true and scriptural constitution of the church of 
Christ; aifd, for this purpose, we need no other definition of a church than that 
which the Church of England herself has given in her articles. 

But we must, at the same time, remember that, to preach the gospel faith 
fully, is to oppose the mightiest barrier to Popery. It was the faithful preacfi- 
ing of the gospel which shook the Pope's throne before, and this will do it 
again. Let us then be diligent to diffuse these principles, and we may say while 
we have our Lord with us,— 

“ With Christ in the vessel 
We smile at the storm.” 

Mr* Sheppard of Sligo spoke on The Claims which Ireland had on the 
Christian sympathy and support of Scotsmen;” but, we regret, that our spm'c 
forbids the insertion of his speech. 

Dr. Wardlaw delivered the following address on “The anticipated Seccs&'on 
from the Established Church, and the duty of Congregational Dissenters.” 

I have been requested to address the meeting on a subject which I feel, 
and which all present will feel with me, to be one, if not of difficulty, yet 
of no ordinary delicacy. It relates to the sentiments and conduct of dls. 
senters towards their non-intrusion brethren in the Established church. There 
is not a Christian, whether churchman or dissenter, who is not at this mo¬ 
ment sensible that we*are on the verge of a great and important crisis. That 
crisis, of course, will, by different parties, be contemplated with widely different 
emotions. The fears uff^some will be the hopes of others. What on the one 
band is deprecated with all the earnestness of pious apprehension, is antici¬ 
pated on the other with all the liveliness of equally pious satisfaction. The (In¬ 
ference arises from the conscientious convictions held respectively by the oppo¬ 
site parties. I need not say that, setting aside for the present any reference to 
the circumstances and prospects of individuals, and looking only to the great in¬ 
terests of the church of God, 1 cannot but regard the series of transactions and 
events, relative to the Scottish Establishment, at once with inexpressible interest 
and with devout thankfulness. The Lord is carrying on what I believe to be 
hisjown work, for his own glory and his church's highest benefit He is conduct¬ 
ing before our eyes a grand experiment. It is not, indeed, an experiment to him, 
for he “knoweth the end from the beginning,” and has the entire results fully 
before him. But to us, who see only “a part of his ways,” and cannot look 
with any certainty beyond the present, it wears this aspect. And I have mo 
fears and no doubts about the result. He is working out bis church’s ernancipfi- 
tion. He is breaking her bonds; and he is doing this by an agency of his own 
■^by an instrumentEuity in thd enslaved portion of his church, instead of an in- 
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strumentality out of it. Whatever may have been the inHuence of the Volunta¬ 
ries in infusing the spirit that has been agitating the Establishment—of which I 
rto not wish to say a single word—there cannot be a doubt that, in that Estab¬ 
lishment, the spirit of dissent has risen. Our non-intrusion brethren are dis¬ 
senters in the church, I am well aware that they do not admit this. They*hold 
the principle of an Establishment; and I give them full credit for sincerity when 
they assure us of this. But still, in my apprehension, the principles for which 
they have been contending—contending honestly, manfully, unflinchingly, and 
perseveringly—are substantially the principles of dissent. They are contending 
for right principles in a wrong place. ‘They are right and they are wrong. 
They are right in the principles which they advocate, but wrong in advocating 
them as the principles of a church established by law. The freedom, indepen¬ 
dence, mul spirituality of the church of Christ we heartily concur with tijem lb 
regarding as essential dements in its constitution,^^ that constitution appears in 
till* Christian statute-book—the scriptures of the I^ew Testament. But they 
are elements of that constitution which, in our appifehension, must be sacrificed 
whenever the church allies itsdf with the civil authority, and accepts of state- 
patronage and state-endowments. To accept of these is necessarily to accept of 
shackles. This is a lesson which our respectedibrethren have been, and still are, 
slow to learn. They have in their minds, and are cherishing there, a Utopian 
notion of an Establishment, such as never has been, never can be, never ought 
to be realized. Their principles are excellent. They are scriptural. They are 
the only principles by which Christ, as the sole Head of the church, can be 
honourc'd, and by which the true prosperity and glory of his kingdom can be 
secured and advanced. But these principles and the principles of the twenty- 
third ehaptcr of the Confession of Faith cannot be held together. They more 
than neutralize, they eventually destroy each other. Our brethren are learning 
this lesson. Their Divine Master is teaching them, by his providence, the mean¬ 
ing oi bis word. And the very first thing which, oo this point, I demand on 
their behalf is— paticnai. What \vc think we see clearly ourselves—what ap¬ 
pears to us so simple that we can hardly imagine the possibility of anyjiot seeing 
it as we see it—we are apt to get fretted when others resist or tajee a long time 
to discover. Hut thi.s only shows that we have not sufficiently studied human 
nature, or sufficiently attended to the tendencies of our own hearts. Unlearning 
is, in many cases, a much slower and more difficult process than learning. The 
notions in which vve have been ti'aine<l from our earliest years—in which our 
minds have been indoctriimted, and to which our' practical habits have been con¬ 
formed—which have been wrapt up with our first and fondest recollections, and 
Inwoven witli all the religious associations of our childhood and our youth—and 
with w'hicli we liave been taught and accustomed to consider all tne interests 
and the very existence of religion to be vitally bound up—such notions it is 
many a tini,' no eus)' process to throw olF. They are hallowed. Their derelic¬ 
tion cannot be thought of but with fear and trembling. Piety itself trembles, 
and trembles in sincerity, for tl^p ark of God. We are satisfied that the fears are 
vain, and they will soon come to be satisfied of it too. Why fret, and chide, and 
scold, and ap|)ly the epithets of “ contempt and wrath,’' because they do not get 
on so la^t as we think they should ? A lesson learned slowly is often learned 
most eUL'ctually and most permanently. It takes a faster hold of the mind than 
when it is adopted hastily, ere the evidence of it, whether argumentative or ex¬ 
perimental, has been thoroughly investigated, understood, and felt. Let us wait, 
then, a little—“forbearing them in love.” My church friends will naturally 
think all this sufficiently presumptuous—taking a great deal more than enough 
for granted. But they must not forget that we speak, of course, according to 
our convictions; and that, with such convictions, we cannot either think or 
speak otherwise. It would be equal inconsistency and affectation to do so. And 
this leads me to mention a secon*d thing which I claim—and claim strongly on 
their behalf. It is charitip I claim it on two points, on both of which, as it ap¬ 
pears to me, they have had occasionally, and even to no small extent, somewhat 
hard measure dealt to them. The first of these points relates to the course they 
have pursued, in adhering so long and so pertinaciously—and, in the estimation 
of the civil courts of the country, so troublesomely qnd annoyingly—to the 
church. I demand, on their behult, the charity that thinketh no evil—that hop- 
eth and helieveth all things in regard to the principles by w'hich, in this course, 
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they bftve been actuated. 1 do not know a more important maxim, and I do not 
know a maxim which we are more constantly in danger of violating, whether 
through inconsideration or a captious and censorious spirit, than the maxim that 
we should form our judgment of other men's conduct, not according to the prin¬ 
ciples' held by us, but according to the principles held by themselves. Now, 
wbat are the principles which they avow; and in the avowal of which we arc 
not entitled, however much we may be astonished at their bolding them, to cines- 
tion their sincerity ? They hold that civil rulers are hound, in their oilicial 
capacity, to employ their power and their resources for the support of the churcli, 
and of the true religion—that this is the principle of an Establishment, and that 
it has the support of scripture—that it is not only consistent with scripture, but 
that scripture recognises the obligation. They hold, moreover, that an Estab- 
liAed i^hurch is indispensable to the maintenance, to the very existence for any 
length of time, of true religio^n the land—that without it, religion would be more 
than iv danger of a rapid decline and cessation, and that infidelity, irreligion, and 
vice, would speedily overspr^hd the country with moral and spiritual desolation 
and death. In all this, we think them very strangely and very miserably mis¬ 
taken. But, still, such have been their avowed convictions. Ought we not, 
then, to form our estimate according to them, of the course they have pursued V 
For tny own part, I frankly declare that, had I held such principles, I do not see 
that 1 could consistently have acted very differently from wbat tliey have been 
doing. Certainly, if I held the sentiment that an Establishment was necessary 
to the maintenance and existence of religion in the land, while at the same time 
I conceived that, in order to its efficiency, it was necessary to introduce some 
change in the principles of its union with the state, and iii the condu<tt of the 
state towards it—it does appear to me that 1 should feel it incumbent upon me 
to stick by the church to the very last moment of my retaining even the remotest 
hope of any elTorts of mine, or of others, proving successful in bringing about 
those changes, and placing the church and the state in what 1 conceived tlieir 
proper relative position. If I thought the vessel of a state church the only ves¬ 
sel in whit^ the cargo of divine truth could be permanently secured for the spiri¬ 
tual enriching ,of the country, I should think it my duty to hold by tbe vessel 
so long as there was any chance remaining of her timbers holding together. On 
this ground, T have never been able to censure so unsparingly their course of pro¬ 
cedure as many have done. I have wondered—I have been astonished with a 
great astonishment—at their not seeing sooner that they were labouring after 
wbat never, in the nature of the thing, could be obtained; but, still, they have 
thought otherwise; and with their convictions, have they been doing anything 
else than consistency required of them ? I must here, however, make one ex¬ 
ception. There are some among them by whom the sentiment has been avowed 
that patronage is a violation of Christ’s law for his church, and that it is, tluTc- 
fore, essentially sinfuh Here my charity is ut a stand. 1 have no charity for 
those who can make a compromise with sin. 1 have no charity for those wlio 
can retain situations which they have obtained by sinful means ; nor ior those who 
can remain in fellowslfip with a church where that which is sinful is constitu¬ 
tionally established and systematically practised. There is a second point on 
which I demand charity for these brethren—namely, their declared and often and 
publicly repeate<i determination to stand to their principles, and, at whatever 
cost, to leave the church, with all its emoluments and advantages, when these 
principles are finally and hopelessly disowned, and their demands decidedly re¬ 
fused. There has, on this subject, been prevalent a large amount of iucredulit}. 
Many have treated all their professed determinations with a sneer, and have 
iaugned at the very idea of such a thing. It is all very fine, it has been said._i]U 
very fine—it sounds well; but it is mere fudge. Let us see them out, and then 
we shall believe them in earnest. It is no better than a feint to intimidate the 
government and frighten them into compliance with their wishes. They want 
to hold out something formidable as the consequences of their demands being re¬ 
fused. But they never will realize tbe threat. There may be a few of them 
possibly who are in earnest, and who will have resolution enough to follow out 
their avowed determination. But they will be rari aves —extraordinary cases— 
exceptions to the general practice—which will be that of finding some salvo to 
their consciences, and sticking fast to the manses and tbe glebes. 1 have very 
rarely found a charity that could go as far as to fifty. It has much more frequent- 
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fy been litnitcil to twent}^ or even to ten / This has ever appeared to me hardly 
fair play. What right have we to doubt or question their sincerity? Do we 
like our own to be questioned ? If not, can we, in consistency with the elaims 
of the royal law, question theirs ? For my own part, I do entertain, ^nd, 
although occasional misgivings may have come over me, I ever have entertained, 
the most assured confidence that a large majority of those who have avowed the 
principles of non-intrusion—that is, the principles of the church's exclusive and 
independent authority In her own department, in everything that relates to her 
own government and discipline—will hold them fast—will act them out—will 
submit to whatever dilTieultios, privations, and trials the consistent maintenance 
of them may cost. Should 1 prove wrong in this confidence—should any large 
proportion of them show by their conduct that it has been misplaced—I shall 
deeply bewail it; and, in such circumstances, my sorrow will be, not for the 
failure of my own anticipations, and the belying of jpy own sagacity, but for the 
tergiversation and disgrace of those in whose steady adherence to conscientious 
principle 1 shall find myself to have placed a confedence too implicit. The 
reasons of my regret may appet^r by and by. In the meantime, in saying what 
I have said, 1 am far from being callously insensible to the trying nature of 
the position in which they stand. It is a trying one,—a testing one, though, of 
course, in various degrees, to the reality and the power of principle and of con¬ 
science. And, on this^account, there is a third thing which 1 claim on their 
behalf, on the part of their fellow-servants and fellow-Christians, namely, sym- 
CATHY. 1 cannot but think there has been a sad lack of this, and the cause is 
evident. It is the want of charity that has given rise to the want of i^ympathy. 
Had there been such charity as to induce a belief that they really would be so con¬ 
stant and firm as to expose themselves to the trials in question, there would, no 
doubt, have been an accompanying fellow-feeling and condolence with them in 
^ tile prospects thus before them. But the incredulity as to this has defrauded 
them of the sympathy. Another thing, too, has contributed to the same result 
—the light in which their conduct has by many been viewed. They have been 
looked upon, in a manner, as rebels against the law of the land, as having taken 
up unreasonable and illegal ground, and as having thus brought all upon them¬ 
selves. On points of this kind neither time nor inclination admit of my entering. 

I think it can hardly admit of a question, that, to a certain extent, if not en¬ 
tirely, the change has been in them, not in the constitution of the Establishment, 
or in the law of the country. Circumstances have forced upon them a feeling of 
the control of that law, such as had not before been experienced. That feeling 
lias given rise to resistance. I will not call it legitimate resistance, when the only 
constitutional interpreters of the law by which the church was established, and by 
which its privileges were granted, and the terms fixed on which they were to be 
held and enjoyed, have decided against the church: but this I will say, that it is 
conscientious i esistance; resistance on principle, and/or principle. The principles, 
as I have before said, are an advance on such as were wont to be held and acted 
iqion by the advocates and adherents of Established churches. Or, if our brethren 
will not allow that they are at all new, but insist on their having always been held, 
tlum circumstances must formerly have constrained their being kept in abeyance, 
and other circumstances now have impressed the necessitjfcand the duty of making 
a stand for them, and insisting upon their being held and followed as the principles 
dictated by an authority superior to that of either Court of Session or House of 
Lords, or any tribunal on earth. 1 am not vindicating them, then, as ministers 
of an Established church, in adopting and attempting to follow out, in such a 
church, principles at variance with those of every religious establishment that 
has ever been instituted by the legislature of any country; but lalfirm, and right 
gbid am 1 to see it, that they are acting consistently as ministers of Christ; that 
they are refii.sing to bow to Caesar^in things that pertain to God, and to allow 
the law of the land to come between them and the law of their Divine Lord. They 
are, in tltis respect, taking up the only right ground. And, therefore, I regard 
the sacrifices which they have, in so large numbers, declared their determination 
to make, and the difficulties which they have resolved to encounter, as sacrifices 
made, and difficulties encountered, for the sake of principle. Jn ^ese circum¬ 
stances, 1 do demand for them sympathy* Sir, the prospect before them—before 
many of them—is not at all a joke. Some extravagant things which have been 
said by a few of them, indeed, are a joke. When they talk of martyrdom, and of , 
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their fears—and more than fears—of the revival against them, on the part of the 
government of the country, of old scenes of persecution, and of their having, 
perhaps, to resist even unto blood,—we can smile at the rhodomontade, which 
we ^re apt to be tempted to regard as having rather more than enough in it of 
the ad captandum vulffus. Assuredly they may keep their minds very easy about 
the crown of martyrdom. There is little danger to any of them of their names 
being associated with those of Patrick Hamilton and George Wishart. But still 
it is not to be denied that it is a trial of principle, when, for the sake of it, men 
with wives and families consent to relinquish a certainty for an uncertainty, and 
to cast themselves, with all that are dear to them, upon Providence, in a way 
of which they have made no trial, and of which, to many of them, the issue is 
problematical. In these circumstances, without exaggerating, and supposing 
extreme cases, they are entitled to sympathy. They are exposing themselves 
to the certainty in some casfi£ and to the risk in all, in a greater or less degree, 
of temporal privation for conscience’ sake. And while, on this account, 1 claim 
for them the sympathy of Vellow-Christians, I claim further for them, as the 
natural and appropriate expression of this sympathy, your prayers for grace to 
help them in time of need. While I ask your prayers for them, in case they 
should be exposed to privation and trial, for comfort under all that their Divine 
Master may see fit to allot to them, I ask your prayers more especially for 
grace to enable them to be steadfast,—to enable them to*abow the superiority of 
conscience to interest—of principle to calculations of consequences,—to manifest, 
by an unflinchingly resolute adherence to the priiiciples they have avowed, the 
sincerity pf their attachment to Him who hath said, “ He that loveth father or 
mother more than me,*’ &c .—** Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all 
that he hath, be cannot be my disciple.” It is not for their own sakes alone that 
1 ask your prayers for them on this behalf, it is for the sake of the cause of true 
religion. In their case, principle—religious principle—is subjected, in the provi¬ 
dence of God, to a testing process. 1 know not any one thing that would be a 
severer blow to the cause of religion than if these brethren, after all their public 
and solemn protestations, were to fail in the moment of decision. What a ceuse 
of reproach to the enemy 1 What a confirmation of the infidel, in his sneering 
allegation, that religion is all a farce I And if they who “minister and seive 
the altar,” thus give way before temptation, and allow the world to triumph 
over conscience and principle, what a deleterious example to the whole com¬ 
munity of Christian professors, and wbat a miserable deduction ever after from 
the weight and influence of all their instructions and all their labours! O pray 
for them 1—for their own sake, for the truth’s sake, for Christ’s, for the church’s, 
and for the world’s sake, that they may be enabled, by the grace of God, to hold 
fast their integrity. For their own sake,—for if they do not, they forfeit ciisto 
and character beyond recovery; for the truth’s sake, whose influence they would 
show to be so frail and feeble in opposition to all they have ever taught of its 
power; for Christ’s sake, whom they would dishonour, and whose cause and 
interests they would betray; for the church’s sake, (I mean of course the church 
of Christ—the community of the faithful,) on whoso fair escutcheon they would 
affix an unworthy stain; and for the world’s sake, in whose way they would cast 
a fearful stumbling-blo(^. There are many other points of light in which exist¬ 
ing circumstances might be contemplated. But I must forbear, tempting as, in 
some of these, the subject is. To one point alone shall I venture further to 
refer. It is the cheering, the delightful way in which they are now supplying 
us, Voluntaries, with “ Proofs and Illustrations” of the soundness of our prin- 
ciples. Nothing can be finer. Formerly there were no terms strong enough to 
characterize the feebleness, the inefficiency, the worthlessness, the drivelling 
pilifulness and good-for-nothingness, of the Voluntary principle* And now they 
cun hardly find words strong enough to express their confidence in it. It is all 
in all. And not o;ily are they lauding it in words. They are drawing it forth 
into exercise in a way that may well put to the blush its former vituperators and 
vilipenders. It is perfectly beautiful. They have no right to marvel that we 
poor Voluntaries should enjoy the scene. Thousands, and tens of thousands, is 
this same pitiful and drivelling principle producing. \Ve told them long ago, and 
it has been reiterated in their ears, that we never considered the Voluntary prin¬ 
ciple, as operating in the dissenting portion of the community alone, as sufficient 
to supply the whole country with the bread of life; but that we could not dis- 
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U^ust it did we see it adopted and acted on in earnest hj tie entire Cbritidaa 
population,—^by all that love Christ and love souk. O, Sht I it dote* one’s Iwart 
good to see how admirably they are proving our point for us. We bad little 
idea that such a proof-—a proof so practical and so clenching—was so neat at 
We had had it, indeed, to a certain extent, in the church-extension scheme. JBot 
the present is going far beyond that. And when the two are taken togetheiV 
they must force the fulness of conviction on the most incredulous and dwtfttst- 
ful, I have no doubt ifliat our brethren, when they are once fairly out, will 
and relish the sweets of liberty. They will become, in the true legitiihatd 
bible sense of the designation, (for such a sense there is,) free thinkers, Froa 
thought is oxp'insive thought. One lesson they have already begun to learn, atid 
they have shown themselves most apt and forward pupils, the efficiency of the 
Voluntary principle. And I trust, when they come to throw themselves on the 
love of their Master and the love of his people, instead of legal bonds and Ooufl 
of Session, or Court of Teinds, pleas of augmentation, they will learn ifa sitU 
better, and retain it, and act upon it, and recommeild it; satisfied that in this, 
as in every thing else, Christ's v^ay is the best way. And then there is a lesson, 
a most important one—one inseparably connected with the true prosperity—nay, 
with the very vitality of the cliurch of Christ,—«a lesson which they could never 
effectually, or to any really practical purpose, learn in their present connection, 
inasmuch as the very constitution of an Establishment, to a ^reat degree, pre¬ 
cludes its application,—1 refer to purity of communion. On this point, they will 
pardon me for saying, that they have necessarily much to learn, or rather, 1 should 
sny, to unlearn. It may be some time before long-confirmed babita of^thought 
flixl action are fully overcome. But they will learn that the true spirituality of 
the church must be sought, not in mere freedom from civil interference with her 
proceedings, but from the spiritualtty of her members. They will learn the lesson 
of what is meant by the words of their and our Master, ** My kingdom is not 
of this world,” when they have separated themselves from their association with 
those kingdoms. And in proportion as they learn this, and act upon the lesson, 
the chuich of the living God amongst us will become increasingly what it ought 
to be. Its growing purity will be its growing strength and its growing glory^ 
and it will advance, under the banner of the Captain of salvation, conquering 
and to conquer, until all the enchanting visions of prophecy shall have become 
blessed and permanent realities. When our beloved friends and brethren have 
once drawn breath amid the air of freedom on the hills of Zion—those hills where 
its healthful breezes are not intercepted in tbeir course, and their free circulation 
prevented by the lofty muniments of their state protection—they will unite cor¬ 
dially, heart in heart, and hand in hand, with the rest of Christ's freemen—^they 
are already giving delightful indications of this spirit; and then we shall have— 
it may be even an extending Congregational Union, but, at all events, an extend¬ 
ing Christian Union, composed of faithful men of all denominations, not indeed 
merging and making light of aught that they respectively believe to be their 
common Master's mind and will], but, notwithstanding their differences, loving 
ns brethren, and, in the fervour and the zeal of this brotlArly love, striving 
together for the faith of the gospel,” and/or the advancement of those interosta 
that are common to them all. In the marches of Israel in the wilderness, all 
the tribes had their several banners; but they were alljone people, one host, vidih 
a common symbol of their union, around which*they kept their regular order. 
Thus may the various sections of the Christian host nave their respective stan¬ 
dards, or rather let me say, their respective armorial.bearings, in miniature di¬ 
mensions, in the interior corner of the one great general standard which ihw 
all agree to follow; and on that standard, it streams and flutters on the winds 
of heaven, let there appear—large and legible to the whole world—“.Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth pe^e, good-will towards men !** 

At the conclusion of Dr. Wardlaws imdreis, Mr- Campbell of Montrose, ap!} 
Mr. Watson, the Secretary of the Unioni who we’re succeuively to follow liiia» 
declining doing so, as the night was fisr gone; and Dr* Wardiaw having^ pro¬ 
nounced the blessing, the meeting separated. 
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MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

LONDok MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

SOUTH OF INDIA. 

BANGALORE SEMINARY. 

Ik the year 1640, the Rev. Edmund Crisp was instructed to attempt the forma¬ 
tion of a Seminary at Bangalore, for the express purpose of preparing native 
youths of piety and talent to engage in the great work of evangelization among 
their idolatrous countrymen^ and, only a few months after his arrival, he suc- 
jf^dod, through divine favour, in commencing the operations of the Institution 
/vrith a number of promising students in the Tamil language. The reception of 
ftttdentB in the Canaresc and Teloogoo languages, as originally designed, was of 
necessity deferred, in consequence of the deeply-deplored death of the Rev. .lohn 
Eeid, who had been appointed tb act as the colleague of Mr. Crisp in this most 
Important undertaking. 

'• In conformity to the original plan of instruction, the attention of the students 
has been chiefly directed to systematic theology, careful analysis of Scripture, 
:planB and skeletons of sermons, and essays on various biblical topics. These 
compositions frequently indicate a pleasing acquaintance with divine truth, and 
^oid out considerable promise of future efficiency. 

The theological course of instruction includes lectures on the several books of 
sacred writ; on the national peculiarities, civil institutions, and religious ob¬ 
servances, of the Jews; and on the proofs of the divine authority of the New- 
Testament; with other kindred subjects. 

In addition to the grammatical study of their own language, the students are 
directed to the acquisition of English, in the hope that tbe^ will gain a sufficient 
knowledge of it to give them access to its accumulated, diversified, and invalu¬ 
able stores of information. 

The daily engagements of the students are opened and closed with prayer, 
agreeably to the constant aim of their esteemed tutor to render the intervals they 
•pend in study, seasons of practical and devotional advantage, as well as of intel¬ 
lectual profit. 

In September last, the Institution contained eight pupils, seven of whom, after 
a public examination held on the first of that month, were fully accepted: their 
moral conduct, and progress in study, had given decided encouragement. These 
students are severally supported through means of special benefactions presented 
from time to time by friends of the Society in England, whose generous support 
OOuldl not be bestowed upon an object more closely connected with the interests 
. of Christianity in India, or more replete with promise to their future extension 
imd supremacy. The number of pupils might easily be increased, if less care 
ivrcrc taken as to the moral character of those who are received; but it is a fixed 
of the Institution! that decided and acknowledged piety shall be an indis¬ 
pensable term of admission. The sum of £10, or £12, is found adequate to the 

Mipport of a student for one year. 

, •[» ' _ 


FRENCH AGGRESSIONS UPON TAHITI. 

Trecent communications from Tahlii, the Directors are deeply distressed to 
l4am that the French have continued to pursue the flagrant system of usurpation 
and violence, which, on former occasions, they have been constrained to repro¬ 
bate. In presenting the appended statements on this subject, they assure the 
friendi of the Sod^ throughout the country, upon whose earnest and active 
•ym^by they rely, that the arbitrary and outr^eous proceedings, now to be 
detailed, have filled their minds with mingled feelings of sorrow and indignation; 
and that they will leave no measures within their power unemployed for the 
.’famoval the fearful calamities with w'hich the Society’s Missions in Tahiti, 
'Wfid pitapectdrely throughout Polynesia, are now threatened. 
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Since the Autumn of J838, no less than four French ships of war have visited 
Tahiti; and from the arbitrary proceedings adopted by their edmmanders on 
and especially on the last of these occasions, the intentions of the government in 
whose name these outrages are committed are no longer doubtful. 'The oeopldon 
of these proceedings was briefly as follows:_ 

On the 21st of November, 1830, a small vessel from Gambier’s lalandy brought 
to Tahiti, two Romaic Catholic priests, natives of France. They did not land 
at the usual anchorage, but on the opposite side of the island. This proceedinf 
being in contravention of a long established law' of the island, that “no matter 
or commander of a vessel is allowed to land any passenger without special per- 
ynission fr(»m the Queen and Governors,** the strangers were desired to leave'U m 
island; niul upon their obstinate refusal, they were conveyed back to the veue), 
xoithaut the fiUfjIUest injury either to their persons or property, • j: 

On tlu* 30th of August, 1838, the Venus^ 64-gun frigate, commanded by Cank 
(now Admiral) A. Dupetit Thouars, arrived off '{'abiti, and her ^ptaln de¬ 
manded tliat the Queen should apologize, and pay down 62,000 dollars, as hn 
indemnificaiio)! to the Priests f^r the ill treatment and losses they bad sustaincMl; 
and threatened, in case of refusal, that hostilities would be immediately com¬ 
menced. As it was impossible for the native Government to raise the sum de¬ 
manded in the short space of twenty-four hours; in order to save the islands 
from the horrors of \^^r, two or three foreign residents kindly advanced that 
amount, and the Queen wrote a letter of apology, thus extorted at the mouth of 
the cannon. 

In April, 1839, the Artanme, another French frigate, arrived at Tahiti. Hiv¬ 
ing sustained much damage on the reef, she put into Papeete, the principal ha^• 
hour, for repair. This occupied nearly three months; and during the whole of 
that period, the most valuable assistance was rendered by tbe natives in accom¬ 
plishing the work, 7'hesc acts of kindness and hospitality the Commodore re¬ 
paid, by obliging the Queen to abrogate the law which excluded Papists from 
settling on the island, under the threat of landing 500 men for the purpose of 
establishing a new government. From this period the Catholic Missionarief have 
been free to settle on the island. 

These tyrannical proceedings were followed, on the 11th of May, 1842, by the 
visit of the French ship of war, VAubty a corvet of 24 guns, under the command 
of Capt Dubuset. On tliis occasion the Queen was subjected to the humiliation 
of disbanding her police force, at the command of the Captain, because, in tbe 
performance of their duty, they had put the commander of a French whaler Into 
confinement for drunkenness and riot. 

'I’he latest aggression of which we have been informed, and to which we 
chiefly desire fo direct attention, as meriting the strongest reprobation of every 
just and benevolent mind, and demanding, at tbe same time, the most prompt 
and vigorous intetTereneo, is stated in the following passages of a letter, dated 
Sept. 7th, 1842, received only a few days since from a Correspondent at Tahiti, 
on whose integrity, judgment, a«d accuracy, we can place the utmost reliance:-.- 

“On the 1st of September, 1842, the French frigate of war, 60 ^uns, the 
Heine Blanchey Admiral A. Dupetit Thouars, arrived at Papeete, in this island. 
For a few days all appeared quiet on board, and professions of peace were exten¬ 
sively circulated by the French. On the 5tb, messengers were despatched to 
the Queen, who was staying at Eimeo, {daily expecting confinement^) and also to 
the principal Chiefs, requesting them to come to Papeete, that the Admiral 
might pay his respects to them; and, in consequence, all understood that his 
errand was of a friendly character. 

** On the 8th, the principal Chiefs arrived and dined on board with the Admi¬ 
ral; and, upon the same day, we had tbe first intimation that a meeting was to 
bo held between the Chiefs and the^Frerich. The same evening the British vies- 
consul and the American consul received an qlficial document from the sUj^ 
stating tlmt differences existed between the Tahitian and the French gOvi^-r 
ments which would probably lead to hostilities, and all British and Amcrimm 
sulijeets were therefore warned to take means for securing their persetiS 
property. Early on the following morning, we learned from Mure, 
speaker, that tbe expected meeting had been anticipated hyaeeerM 
the night between four principal Chiefs and the French, ^ At this docu¬ 

ment ^as signed by the four Chiefs, of which the following it % Htsni^tnilMdgti0U*j» 
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‘To tbe Admiral A, Dupetit Thouars,—Because we are not able i6 
gOTCrn in our own kingdom in tbe present circumstances, so as to harmonize 
tinth foreign goiremmentg: lest our knd, our kingdom, and our liberty, should 
becqme tbat'of another, we, whose names are written below, viz.: the Queen 
and principal Chiefs of Tahiti, write to you to ask that the shadow of the King 
of the French may be thrown over us, on the following conditions:— 

“ ‘ Ist, That the title and the government of the Queen, and the authority 
also of the principal Chiefs, remain in themselves, over their people. 

‘ 2na, That all laws and observances be established in the name of the 
Queen, and have her signature attached to them, to render them binding upon 
her subjects, 

** * 3d, That the lands of the Queen and all her people shall remain in their 
own hands, and all discussions about lands shall be among themselves: foreigners 
shall not interfere. 

M’‘4th, That every man shall follow that religion which accords with his 
own desire: no one shall influence him in his thoughts towards God. 

*' ‘5th, That the places of worship belonging to the English Missionarip, 
which are now known, shall remain unmolested; and the British Missionaries 
shall continue to perform the duties of their office. 

“ * 6th, Persons of all other persuasions shall be entitled to equal privileges. 

'* ‘ On these conditions, if agreeable, the Queen and Chiefs solicit the pro¬ 
tection of the King of the French. The affairs concerning foreign governments, 
and also concerning foreign residents on Tahiti, are to be left witli the French 
Governn\ent, and with the officers appointed by that Government, such as port 
regulations, &c, &c.; and with them shall rest all those functions which are cal¬ 
culated to produce harmony and peace. 

* Raiata, Speaker to the Queen. 

‘ TJtami, 'I 

* IIiToTi, > Principal Chiefs.* 

‘ Tati, j 

“ The 9th was a day of painful suspense. The Queen’s consent w^as not yet 
obtained. The Admiral demanded her signature, or 10,000 dollars for injuries 
alleged: if neither signature nor money was yielded in twenty-four houis, he 
declared his intention of planting the French tiag and firing his guns; tlius for¬ 
mally taking the Island and making his own conditions. All saw that the islands 
were virtually taken, and of two evils it was thought best to choose the least. 
The Queen signed just one hour before the firing was to commence. Proclamations 
are now issued, of which one clause states, ‘ That any person, who shall cither 
in word or deed prejudice the Tahitian people against the French Government, 
thall be banished.’ A supreme Council of three Frenchmen is appointed. Be¬ 
yond them there is no appeal but to the King of the French. Universal llheity 
is proclaimed to Protestant ministers, priests, or any others, who choose to 
teach. Feasts have been given, and plays have been acted. The priests are 
building a large brick house, and are preparing erect a cathedral. What; the 
result will be, God ohly knows I Now come the times of searching and silting. 
Oh that there may be found some wheat among tbe chaffl” 

Since the arrival of tbe intelligence in France, the public journals of that coun¬ 
try have teemed with the most glowing and gratulatory accounts of the annexa¬ 
tion of the Society Islands, including Tahiti, to the French crown. In these 
papers it is stated that the act of cession, on the part of the Queen and Chiefs of 
Tahiti, was purely spontaneous and unsought; and that the naval commander, 
Dupetit Thouars, in taking possession of the Islands, only complied with their 
earnest solicitations to be admitted to the enjoyment of French protection. A 
few words will be sufficient to expose the gross and absurd misrepresentations 
involved in these statements, ^ 

The nocturnal meeting, at which this compulsory and deceitful treaty was 
made, was held without the knowledge of the Queen, and was utterly at vari¬ 
ance with her supreme right and authority : accordingly she manifested the ut¬ 
most reluctance, and refused to sign. “ But,” as our informant states, “ the 
French Admiral demanded her signature, or a fine of 10,000 dollars; and if nei¬ 
ther signature nor money were given in twenty-four hours, he declared his inten¬ 
tion of planting the French flag, and firing his guns; thus formally taking tbe 
islands, and m^ing bis own conditions. All saw that tbe islands were virtually 
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ftiken; of two evils it was thought best to choose the least» end the QibMft 
signed just one hour before the firing was to commence.'* 

It will be seen that the French Commander attempts to cover his trdacheroQI 
and arbitrary conduct in yielding to the request of the Chiefs thht the island 
should be placed under French protection, ‘‘because they were notable to gov¬ 
ern in their own kingdom in the present circumstances, so as to harmonise with 
foreign governments,”^ and “lest their land, their kingdom, and their liberty, 
should become that of another.” But this language is at variance with the 
whole case. The Chiefs would not have visited the French Commander, unless 
he had cotninaiided their attendance, and no danger to their liberties and govern¬ 
ment ever arose, or was even apprehended from any power but the arms of 
France, The fact, also, that these proceedings were conducted clandestinely, at 
midnight, without the knowledge of the Sovereign, and by foreigners with \Vhose 
language the natives were entirely unacquainted, must produce the conviction 
that the conduct of the Tahitian Chiefs was the resist of terror and consttaint, 
or of motives excited by secret and unworthy means. 

It might be inferred from thc^l^ticles of the agreement, that it \vas honourably 
intended to secure the civil and religious rights both of the natives and foreigners; 
but these, especially as it respects the latter, ard neutralized by the last clause,— 
“ The affairs concerning Foreign Governments, and also concerning foreign resi¬ 
dents on Tahiti, are to 9e lelt with the French Government, and with the officers 
appointed by that Government.” 

In accordance with the insidious and dangerous power thus obtained, “ a su¬ 
preme council of three Freticlunen is appointed. Proclamations are notv issued, 
in one of which it is declared ‘that any person who shall cither in deed or worfi 
prejudice the Taliitian people against the French Government shall be banished:"’ 
thus placing the liberty of every Englishman on the island at the mercy of these 
unprincipled and lawless men. 


DEATH OF THE NATIVE CHIEF MALIETOA. 

(From Rev. C. Hardio, Savaii, Feb 9th, 1842.) 

Natural Character of the Chief 

When we arrived at Samoa, in June, 1830, wc found Malietoa and several of the 
members of his family at Sagana, on Upolu, living with the people of that place, 
who adhered to liim as their Chief. He made Sagana his principal residence up 
to his lust illness. But lie frequently visited Supapalii, and made short stays. 
These visits were more frequent and protracted during the early part of the mis¬ 
sion. He was always very friciyily towards us, and frequently loaded us with 
the most extravagant flattery. His love of power, and his desire to be and to 
appear great, were excessive. So far as mere talking is valuable, he would 
dispense his favours, and dispose of the property and services of others, in the 
most lihcrul and lordly manner. For instance, pointing to the boundary of his 
land, lie would say to me, “ All this land is yours—you may do with it as you 
please. If you want work done, you have only to Icll the people to do it; if 
you want food, tell them to bring it; if you want fish, you have only to say the 
word, uud they shall be brought.” 

His temporary opposition to the Gospel. 

As the word of God obtained inflijence among the people, his visits were less 
frequent and protracted—evidently showing that bis mind was disaffected to its 
spirituality and its claims. When his family in Sapapalii embraced the gospel, 
and made a decided stand against the wicked customs and practices of their for¬ 
mer ignorance, he was exasperated, and used every means that either cunning or 
intimidation could devise, to bring them to compliance with bis ambitious and 
wicked desires. But it was all in vain. They stood out manfully agauist what 
they were taught was fatally injurious to his and their owm spiritual interests, 
and sev^al instances of their patient endurance of mockery and threatening, and 
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tkelr opposition to tHe obscene and brutalizing practices of heatbenism, might be 
hirnisbed. 


^ . Serious Impressions under Affliction* 

Malietoa regarded bis last illness as a visitation from God on account of bis 
sins, and mentioned particularly bis evil-speaking against me, for be regarded me 
as the person who bad influenced bis family not to comply with his sinful wishes. 
His weakness increasing, and there being no hope of his recovery, he was brought, 
according to the custom of Samoa, from Sagana to Sapapalii, his own land, to die 
there. On his arrival, I visited him. He w'as extremely weak. I sp<jkc kindly 
but faithfully to him. He made little reply, for he was unable. Several times I 
gave him medicine, by which he partially recovered, and was able to go out a 
iittld. But his weakness ultimately increased, and he was confined to bis bed, 
where 1 bad frequent opportunities of conversing with him, and exhorting him, 
118 algreat sinner, to repenf^and believe in the Lord Jesus. 






His brother Taimalelagi, and other church members belonging to bis family, 
frequently conversed and prayed with him. He confessed he had been a great 
sinner, encouraged them to tell him wherein he was wrong, and said he wished 
to give up all evil, and seek salvation through Jesus. SYhen he thought hia end 
was approaching, he put away all his wives (of w’hom he then had four) except 
one, assembled his family, and distributed among them his titles and property. 
Btis famHy and adherents, and many others, came from all parts of Savaii, Ma- 
liono, and Upolu, to visit him in his sickness, bringing presents with them. Ex¬ 
cepting those who had embraced the gospel, they would all have crowded into 
the house of the dying Chief, and, as is the custom in Samoa, have filled his 
ears with vile speeches, and loaded him with fulsome and extravagant flat- 
tery,*for the most pai'c in order to obtain property either then or at his de¬ 
cease. This, however, was positively prohibited by his family and the leading 
persons of the land. Only one or two persons from each place were permitted 
to enter the house. These were either Chiefs or heads of families. 


Heath of the Chief. 

A few days after this meeting, Talavau came to me in great haste, and said his 
father was dying. I hastened to his bouse, and found the aged Chief lying quite 
motionless, and breathing at long intervals, evidently quite insensible to all 
around him. I gazed upon him for a few moments, and then addressed his 
sorrowing family on the solemnity of death, and the necessity of a speedy pre¬ 
paration for it by repentance, and faith in the Son of God 1 1 reminded them 

that their dying relative had requested me to dissuade them from following his 
evil example, and exhort them to attend to the word of God. All were so¬ 
lemnized, and some of them wept much. I then knelt down and prayed with 
them—but the ears of the aged Chief no m<*re beard the voice of prayer and 
friendship—his hana no more returned affection's pressure—his eyes were closed 
to human sympathy—life gently stole away, imperceptibly and without a 
struggle. So ended %e mortal life of Malietoa, on May lltb, 1841. That he 
died a true penitent and believer in Jesus Christ, 1 can hardly believe. His case 
is with God» and there we leave it—to be revealed in another world. 


Interment of the Chief according to Christian custom—Former mode of burial in 

Samoa, 


His mortal remains were put in a properly made coffin, and respectfully in¬ 
terred on hia own land in Sapapalii. A square of stones, twenty feet long by 
ten feet broad, neatly built, and raised ab<yit three feet, marks the place. Ko 
heathen customs obtruded their wild, unhallowed, and revolting ceremonies on 
the solemnities of his sepulture. The dead was solemnly committed to his kin¬ 
dred dust, and the living were admonished and exhorted to prepare fur the so¬ 
lemn change, which must leave them either in endless happiness or woe. But 
for the gospel ‘of Jesus, the body of the departed Chief would, immediately on 
his death, have been placed on a frame-work of wood, and two or three women 
with It, and carried through the different lands on the shoulders of the people; 
iW the uugoveriuible multitude, shouting and wailing hideously, beaming their 
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l^ads with stones and clubs, or wildly brandishing their war-instruments, and 
hurling thrir spears, strove incessantly who should carry him. The body would 
have then been placed in a piece of scooped wood, and kept in the house till 
completely putrefied. There it would have been attended for many days by 
females compassionating the dead, and cither abstaining from food altogetberi 
or being fed by others—feeding themselves being a sucrea prohibition. 

It was also customary, on such occasions, for the different lands to divide 
into parties, and successively join in single combat with the root of the cocoa- 
nut tree, frequently inflicting serious injury on each other, and sometimes death* 
Another custom was, on the death of a Chief, for his family to collect prC- 
perty to be distributed among his adherents and others, who, in order to obtain 
it, lavished their lying ami extravagant praises and blasphemous flatteries on thd 
departed (Uiief—the whole affair being connected with many other great and 
glming evils, inimical alike to the present and future happiness of the parties 
concerned. , 

But nunc of these things attended the death of IVialiekoa. The crowds who 
came from diirercnt parts on the occasion did all they could to oppose the gos¬ 
pel, and to induce its converts*to compliance with former heathen customs; 
but they departed completely disappointed, and aufficiently angry with the gospel 
and the missionary. Some of the most persevering opposers, however^ were 
heard to say, *' It is no use to oppose the word of God any more, for it has 
triumphed; and we, who have hitherto raised our proud heads like the tower¬ 
ing cocoa-nut tree on the beach, but whoso roots are incessantly being loosened 
by tlie waves till it falls prostrate, will also be brought down by the power of 
God.” Indeed the influence of this firm stand made by the church and people 
here in favour of the gospel, has been very beneficial, salutary, and extensive. 
These facts may serve to show some of the evils of heathenism which stand in 
the way of the gospel, and also something of the temptations, difficulties, and 
opposition with which converts have still to contend. • 


ENCOURAGING INSTANCE OF CONVERSION IN JAAIAICA. 

(From Rgv. George Wilkinson, Kingston, Nov. 16th, 1842.) 

A POOR young woman, whose father is a Jew,* for some time past, has attended 
our place of worship ; and, at the beginning of the present year, she heard a ser¬ 
mon, addressed by me to young people, from this text, **IVly son, give me thine 
heart,” wliich produced a deep impression on her mind. Shortly afterwards, she 
was taken alarmingly ill with scarlet fever, then prevailing to a fearful extent, 
and by which multitudes were carried to their graves. At this period she ex¬ 
pressed ii wish to see me, and accordingly I visited her frequently, and found her 
in a deeply interesting state of mind. Her feelings and fears seemed evidently 
those of a truly awakened sinner; and she expressed hei&elf very desirous of 
yielding her heart entirely to Christ. 

Nor did her impressions of the importance and value of«a personal interest in 
the Saviour wear away when she was restored to health. As soon as she was 
able, she began regularly to attend our religious services; she was observed to 
listen with marked attention to the word, and she immediately commenced learn¬ 
ing to read : she also joined Mrs. W.’s class of female inquirers, among whom 
she has always been one of the most hopeful characters. From the time of 
her recovery,—her earnestness in seeking salvation, her desire for religious in¬ 
struction, the spirit of determination she has manifested in not following the 
sinful example of other members of her family, and her whole experience and 
deportment, have confirmed us in tUe opinion that she is a new creature in 
Christ Jesus.” * 

A few (lays ago she came, of her own accord, to converse with me, as she 
said, ** about her soul.” She then described the Lord's gracious dealings in 
bringing her to a delightful state of peace and joy, such as shye had never be- 

• “ The descendants of Abraham are very numerous in this city, amounting to some 
thousands.” 
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ibre experienced; the expressed herself overwhelmed with a sense ot the di¬ 
vine mercy in .plucking her as a brand from the burning; her affection toward 
' the Saviour seemed to glow with all the ardour of a “first love,** and slie was 
“filled with comfort." At the same time she appeared very humble, expressed 
very lowly views of herself, and seemed deeply conscious of her continual need 
of the grace of Christ to keep her from falling. Such was the effect of the 
intervievjr on ray own mind, that I could not help feeling at the time, that, if 
I know anything of (he Bible, and anything of Christian experience, this young 
woman is a child of God. 


.APPLICATION FOR SCHOOL MATERIALS, fee., FROM TAHITI. 

THHwDirectors strongly commend the following appeal, from Mr. Buchanan, of 
the Tahitian Mission, to the generous consideration of those friends who may 
have it in their power to assist, by the means suggested, the important objects 
which it brings under notice. 

“ As a considerable portion of my time is to be devoted to the training of native 
teachers, I would suggest, that the friends of education in England be solicited 
to contribute to the means of enabling me to accomplish this object. This 
they cannot do unless our wants are made knowm to them. I would, therefore, 
feel obliged on behalf of my pupils, if information could be conveyed to them 
of the names of the articles which would be most serviceable for the purpose 
contemplated. 

I may first mention, that the natives, being ignorant of the advantages to be 
derived from education, are unwilling to build school-rooms without remunera¬ 
tion : besides, there are many articles necessary for building which they do not 
possess ; especially strong nails, hammers, axes, adzes, socket-chisels, and car¬ 
penters* tools generally; trowels, paints, paint-oil. and brushes, hinges, screws, 
&c. For the interior, we require infant-school prints> slates and pencils, writ¬ 
ing-books, quills, lead pencils, ink, &c. 

We have next the more important persons to provide for; namely, those who 
are to become teachers in these schools. In many libraries, nurseries, and lum¬ 
ber-rooms in England, numerous articles could probably be found, that have 
been thrown aside as useless; but such things would be invaluable to me for 
this class of pupils;—such as maps, charts, globes, large botanical, surgical, 
anatomical, astronomical, and other plates. Philosophical instruments; as the 
air-pump, electrifying machine, microscope, telescope, kaleidoscope, camera ob- 
Bcura, working solar system, compass, quadrant, barometer, thermometer, mathe¬ 
matical instruments, chemical apparatus, working and other toys, to illustrate 
the mechanical powders, or any of the arts or sciences, or exhibiting the forms of 
animals, &c.; models, magic lanterns, magnetic apparatus, and the like. 

A few articles would be acceptable, also, fotathe use of the girls ; as needles, 
sewing and marking Motions, canvas for marking, remnants of prints and tapes." 

The Directors would be happy to take charge of any articles on behalf of Mr. 
Buchanan, which may^be sent, in answer to his appeal, to the care of the Rev. 
John Arundel, Home Secretary, Mission-house, Blomfield street, Finsbury, 
whence they would forward them by the earliest suitable conveyance to Tahiti. 
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STRICTURES ON A LATE REVIEW IN THE SECESSION 

MAGAZINE.. 

{To the Udiior ^the Scottish Congregational MagazineJ) 

Dear Sir,— May I ask you to allow me space for a very few re-» 
marks upon certain statements contained in a review of “ Strictures 
upon Certain Portions of Dr. Marshall s Work,” &c., which appears 
in the Secession Magazine for April. The reviewer is very wrath¬ 
ful,—strange, that so “ tiny” a production as the “ Strictures” should 
have rendered liiin so,—very contemptuous, and,very abusive- To 
the overHowings of his scorn and anger I say nothing. Upon his 
reasonitigs 1 Iiave no wisli to make a single remark. Let them 
continue in all their original force; but his insinuations and asser¬ 
tions—some of tlieni as reckless as if they had been made by Dr, 
Marshall himself, (vide ‘‘Strictures,” p. 10,)—it may not heexp^ient 
to pass over in silence. 

The reviewer insinuates that the title, “an English Congregational 
Minister,” may have been falsely assumed. What he hopes to gain 
by the insinuation does not appear. I ask him whether he does not 
know tliat tlie designation is a true one? I am misinformed if this 
lie not tJie case. Should he he really in doubt, I refer him for s^ 
tisfaction on that point to the Glasgow publisher, whose word he 
will not question. Tlie insinuation displays the anirdusof the writer. 
1 chieily advert to it because I have no wish that others should he 
held responsible for the work of an English Congregational minister. 
He is quite content to bear the onus himself. 

The reviewer asserts that the Congregationalists, on both sides of 
the Tweed, are “ looking on” the controversy now raging in the Se¬ 
cession church—in reference to the extend of the atonement—with 
the deepest interest.” I am grieved to tell him that the great body 
of English Congregationalists (even ministers) know nothing at all 
about it. The reviewer seems* to imagine that, of course, all the 
world must be aware of every movement fn the Secession church; 
he is, however, mistaken. Many of our body are even ignorsMjit of 
its existence as a distinct church ; of its operations, foreign or do¬ 
mestic, they know little or nothing. Whether the cause of (his be 
that those operations have not been of such a character as to arrest 
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attentioni or that we have less of that quality than we ought to pos¬ 
sess, I leave the reviewer to decide. 

The reviewer again asserts^ that the doctrine of universal atone¬ 
ment—and as he himself has not v^ry correctly stated it—is strenu¬ 
ously maintained by the Congregational ministers, in all quarters^ 
south and north^^-~and of all descriptions^ edwqted and uneducated^* 
I am sorry to be obliged again to tell him that what he says is not 
true. The slightest acquaintance with English Congregationalists 
would have prevented an assertion which implicates either his 
knowledge or his veracity,—an assertion as rash, and, I will add, as 
fake, as that of Dr. Marshall when he affirms that all Congregation¬ 
alists deny the doctrine of election. Even the Strictures" might 
have informed him th*dt different views, on the extent of the atone¬ 
ment, exist among us, but that we exercise forbearance with each 
other,—wisdom which I fear the Secession church has yet to learn. 

The reviewer complains that, in representing Dr. Marshall as ad¬ 
mitting, that Christ was the substitute of the vhcle human race, I 
have done him great wrong." This charge I distinctly deny. I did 
not represent Dr. M. as maintaining that Christ was the substitute of 
the ohurch, and of the world, in the same sense. In that case I 
might have done him wrong. I merely stated that there is a sense 
in which Christ, according to Dr. M.'s admissions, must have been 
the substitute of all men. And does he not expressly affirm this ? 
—not merely in the words quoted by the reviewer, for obvious pur¬ 
poses, from Dr. Payne,—but in words of his own ? Does he not 
distinctly say, “for all men the Saviour died;” “hedie^ in their 
nature;" yea, “he died in their stead T' What is the difference 
between dying in the stead of men, and dying as their substitute ? 
Let a single instance of misrepresentation on my part be produced, 
and the reviewer will nut find me backward to make every suitable 
acknowledgment. I do not, however, regard this as one; and 1 
cheerfully leave the public to judge between us. 

The reviewer is very indignant that the “ Strictures" touched upon 
the single point of the extent of the atonement. Such conduct he 
pronounces to be unfair and invidious." Had I set myself to 
answer, (answer?) or even to make strictures" upon, the whole 
book, the charge of the reviewer would have been valid. But my 
avowed object was to remark, as I had a perfect right to do, upon 
certain portions of the book ow/y,—those portions which relate to the 
extent of the atonement. I thought I saw great inconsistencies in 
Dr. Marshall’s statements on this vital point,—inconsistencies now 
acknowledged (perhaps t^e despised ‘‘Strictures" may have had 
some influence in extorting the humiliating confession, as no such In¬ 
consistency was acknowledged, unless my memory deceives me, in 
the review of Dr, Marshall’s book), and that on that account he 
could not be trusted by his own church, nor indeed, by any church, 
as a safe guide in reference to the extent of Christ’s death. With 
the other parts of the book—right or wrong—I had no concern. My 
sole object was to expose the self-contradiction into which, on this 
0^ point, Dr. M. had fallen, and thus to extend what 1 consider just 
views of the doctrine in question. 1 prosecuted this object earnestly, 
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I*p^ant, liut with courtesy to Dr. Marshall personally,—that courtesy 
which his age^ and character, and position, entitle him to expect; 
and which I now respectfully remind him he is bound, both as a 
Christian and a gentleman, to render. All the reviews have com¬ 
mended the tone of the “Strictures” in this respect, and the re¬ 
viewer has not ventured to censure. It would have been well if the 
latter had preserved his manners as carefully. 

The reviewer complains that I have joined in a quarrel with which 
I had no right to intermeddle. How so? I ask him. Is a discussion 
concerning the extent of the atonement one which can be confined, 
or ought to be confined, to the Secession church ?—or, is the work of 
a minister of that church too sacred a thing to he meddled with by a 
foreigner? We of the South think otherwise.^ Had I, in an address 
to the members of that church, entered upon a discussion of recent 
measures of their cliurch courts, there Ijnight have been more ap¬ 
parent ground for the censure,—though I may just liint to the angry 
and haughty scribe oi the Secession Magazine that we do not regard 
even this as tabooed ground. My manners were, however, better 
than this writer represents. I kept out of the territory within 
which the pride of the reviewer delights to expatiate. 1 kfept on 
common ground. I touched upon no doctrinal point in reference to 
whi<di disputes exist only in the Secession church. I confined myself 
to tlie single sulject of the extent of the atonement,—a subject 
which conrerns all churches and all men; and upon which I claim 
the right of entering when, and where, and how I please. Were it 
necessary to say more, I am now not indisposed to add, that Dr. Mar¬ 
shall’s gross misrepresentations of the author of the ‘‘ Strictures,” 
in a Work, too, wliich must circulate mainly within his, Dr. M.’s, own 
church—and wliose self-contradictions, unequalled, I believe, in the 
history of theological controversy, will prevent its finding its way 
into any other—called for such notice as I have given to it. 

And, now, a word as to the general character and spirit of the re¬ 
view. The writer of the article may believe me or not as he pleases, 
but I will add that I regret them, not on my own account but on 
account of the reviewer, and of the church to which he belongs. 
Feeling that my proximate end—the exposure of inconsistencies, now 
confessed, and in a manner somewhat “pitiful”—was gained, my 
equanimity has not been disturbed by the coarse^ and “nemo me 
impune lacessit” tone of the article. A consciousness of defeat 
will make men angry, and there will be most of the braggadocio 
when there is the least of strength. Strange rumours have reached 
me respecting the writer of the review, which my unfeigned respect 
for the loader in the voluntary controversy renders it impossible for 
me to credit. The reviewer, indeed, intimates that, in embarking 
in this controversy, I have “ taken a dog by tlie ears;” I do not, 
however, surrender my conviction that it was a much nobler animal. 

Allow me, in conclusion, to express my satisfaction that 1 do not 
belong to a church which sanctions the mode fif warfare adopted by 
the Secession church reviewer. I am, dear Sir, ever yonrs, 

The Author of Strictures upon Certain Portions of 
Db. Marshall’s late Work on the Atonement. 
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SPEECH OF DR. MARSHALL IN THE UNITED 

SECESSION SYNOD. 

Wk think it proper, in connection with Uie preceding letter, to lay 
before our readers the following account of a sQmewhat remarkable 
scene in the Secession synod, on the 9th of May, which took place 
in the course of a discussion, on certain reasons of protest lodged by 
Mr. Guthrie of Kendal against the suspension of Mr. Rutherford of 
Falkirk. We quote from ‘'The Glasgow Chronicle, lOth May:*’— 

k 

Dr. Marshall rose and said, that having understood that reference had heen 
made on Friday evening to a recent publication of his by several speakers, he 
hoped the synod would allow him to make a statement on the subject. He was 
not present on tlmt occasion, and did not knpw in what terms tiie speakei*s re¬ 
ferred to his published sentiments; but of this he was certain, that any reference 
to them must have been altogether nut of place, and, as an argument, utterly 
destitute of force. AVhat luid the synod to do with his sentiments? What did 
the synod care for them? His sentiments, spoken or written, were his own; they 
carried merely liis own authority; and he could only characterize the attempt to 
bring them forward as carrying tlic authority of any other party, as exceedingly 
' weak and disingenuous. There might have been expressions in the poor treatise 
of his to which reference liad been made ; there might even be reasonings in It 
to which he wouhl not now lend the sanction of his own authority. He did not 
profess to be infallible: on the contrary, he was prepared, after the example ol 
Augustine, to make a retractation. He was not ashamed to follow the example of 
so great a man; and justice to his own convictions required this, even if he liail 
not had this example. One object he had had in writing that treatise was to try 
and prevent the disruption of the synod,—tlie very idea of which distressed him 
beyond expression ; and for this object he went as far ns truth and justice would 
permit. He certainly did not intend to go any farther. He confessed he had 
perhaps carried some sentiments of tlie late Air. Fuller and Air. Gib beyond 
proper limits; but even these were quite defensible. They meant nolliing more 
than to assert the absolute sufficiency of the atonement; and wliile some of the 
expressions he had used might not be altogether defensible, the doctrine itsidf 
was, and did not afford even the shadow of a handle in favour of the new views. 
He insisted that if his book was to be referred to at all, it should be referred to 
as a whole. It was easy to refer to parts of a work in snjiport of any views, as 
had been done with his work by certain reviewers; but he proU'sled against such 
unfairness. It was not creditable to any man to have recourse to it. It was what 
no man of principle or honour would be guilty of. It was one of liie weakest 
and meanest of arts. If the book was referred to at all, it should l)e referred to 
as a whole. The^e were portions, and large portions of this work too, which had 
never been assailed by any hostile reviewer; and which, he was pretty certain, 
the ablest could no* overturn. The writer had not appeared, the writer was 
not yet bom, who could overturn them, because tfiey were the truth of (jrod, and 
founded on his Word. He had made great sacrifices in order to prevent a dis¬ 
ruption. He had consented to make his work appear a w<‘ak and disjointed de¬ 
fence of the truth, to prevent disunion in the synod. He was not certain he did 
right in tin's. He was not sure that union was longer desirable. He considered 
the views in question to be both eiToneous and dangerous; he considered them 
to be opposed to the Word of God; and he could not hide from himself that 
they were making progress,—that they were working like a deadly cancer,— 
that the leaven was making its way,—and* that if effectual means were not taken 
to check them, they would? soon leaven the whole lump- He was not sure 
but Uiat the time was now come for using the knife. The disease required it. 
They must cut off the infected part, or it would soon affect the very vitals, and a 
deadly leprosy would spread over the whole body. If the parties to which he 
referred went on as they were doing, they would very soon hold the doctrines of 
the Congregational body. What these views exactly were no man on earth could 
tell. They gloried tliat they had no standards; and it was quite obvious they 
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liad iiojiw; bul he could tell the synod some of the views which they held. Who 
was it that taught that the decrees of God might be altered, and that the pur¬ 
poses of the Almighty might be frustrated ? • 

Mr. More of Cuirneyhill rose to order. He objected to Dr, Marshall making 
any cnhnnnious charges against a respectable body which was not present. 

“ The Moderator iioped Dr. Mursliall woubl confine himself to the question 
before the house. 

" ])r. Marshall said he merely wanted to show the views that some members of 
synod were, in danger of adopting. Who was it that held that original sin was a 
mere niisibriune,—an evil incident to our present condition,-—that a large portion 
of mankind needed no repentance and no regeneration,—that infants who died 
young oiiienHl heaven absolutely spotless, ami without the necessity of bding 
horn again? Who doubted whether all mankind were descended from Adam or 
nut ? and who were waiting to make up their minds oi#that question, after hear¬ 
ing tile result of Dr. IVitchard’a researches ? 

Mr. Lawson of Selkirk said Iv tliought the statement of Dr. Marshall a very 
important one; but. he regretted that he Jiad acted so unworthy of himself as to 
attack another body of Christians wlio were nut bbfore the synod. 

“ Dr. Miirshall said, that his object in referring to the body in question was 
merely to show ttiose meiitliers who allowed tlieniseli^s to be led by Mr. Guthrie, 
and tliose who supported him, wliat kind of views th€*y were very likely to em¬ 
brace next; but he regnated that he had mentioned the name of any body of 
Chnstians in particular. Tlie men to whom he referred, however, w«re ail 
distinguished men, who, he iiad no doubt, were prepared to defend their opinions. 

“ Mr. Kenton said, that since reference Imd been made somewhat irregularly 
to a variety ol publications, and in particular to one, respecting which some very 
iiit<Testing slateineiiLs had been made, this appeared to liirn the fit time to state, 
ill coiiseipience ol the remarks matie on Friday night om> elsewhere, that there 
was no pto'iodical publicatiini which was the organ,—tlie authorized or recognised 
orgmi ol this eliiirch, fjast year (he said) I perused in a certain magazine a re¬ 
view i»f the work just relVared to of a vefy offensive nature, which represented 
tike delusions of tins synod as framed mainly by tliut book. That statement was 
most presumptuous, and as much opposed to fact ns to decency. This synod had 
de.liveri’d its judgment on the doctrines disputed twelve mouths before that book 
app(‘jired, and its judgment would have been what it was although a page of that 
book laid never been written. Wc are not competent for our office us presby¬ 
ters if we are not able of ourselves to form a judgment in a mutter of this kind. 
On tile oilier hand, in tlie same periodical articles have appeared advocating 
opposite views of a most oft'en&ive kind. It is not necessary that any one here 
should vindicate tile cnaracter or consistency of that periodical. But I am sure 
that I iiave your sanction, and tliat of every member of this synod, in saying that 
the (hufvit Sei'cn'iion ]\!iiyaz}iic, however worthy of support, is not the organ of 
tile United Secession Church.” « 


I'llli ECCLESIASTICAL MOVEMENTS OF THE TIMES. 


'I'liF. volume of divine providence has always furnished many inter¬ 
esting and prolitahle chapters to the Christian student; and assuredly 
it is the province of true philosophy to “ read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest*’ its contents. WJien we look back on God’s provi¬ 
dential dispensations as displayed in the history of his church;-—on 
the concurrent causes, which have operated in changing the constU 
l-ntion and aspect of society, in undermining the foundations of time- 
liallowed systems, in emancipating the minds of men from the thral¬ 
dom of human authority, in establishing right, unfolding truth, and 
unveiling falsehood; and behold all these in combined operation for 
tlie promotion of that kingdom which is not of this world, we see 
much bdtli to instruct the understanding and improve the heart, ^nd 
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the sentiment of the sacred writer must rise to view in all its sub¬ 
lime grandeur, “Verily he is a God that judgeth in the earth,” 
This is a study well deserving the attention of every sanctified mind, 
and to neglect it indicates a frame of spirit displeasing in the sigiit 
of God. Our Lord upbraids the Pharisees, because they neglected 
thus to apply their minds: “O ye hypocrites,, ye can discern the 
face of the sky, but can ye not discern the signs of the times?” 

Pew periods, we believe, in tlie history of the churcli of God, can 
be pointed to, which furnish more that is interesting to the Chris¬ 
tian, or calculated to awaken thought, than the present times. The 
agft in which we live is unquestionably a remarkable one. We be¬ 
hold the harbingers o^ great events. The moral world is beginning 
to move. The age of stagnation is gorw?. Mind is commencing to 
assert its legitimate power§. Systems hoary with age, venera])le by 
their antiquity, and fortified by early pi'ejiidices, are losing their hold 
on the affections of men. The quietude of indolent and torpid ig¬ 
norance has passed away. Were we called on to specify one fea¬ 
ture, which more than any other appears to distinguish the present 
times, we would refer to that of movement ;—the present is the age 
of movement, and that too in many cases in the riglit direction. This 
is peculiarly obvious in the ecclesiastical world. There indeed error 
seems to have obtained a new element of power, and to wake up its 
dormant energies with a zeal and determination, which may well 
carry a lesson of reproach to many of the friends of truth, when con¬ 
trasted with the sluggish and lethargic movements which have too 
frequently characterized their efforts to extend its sacred triumphs. 

Such are the present times. .But, viewing this state of things, 
many entertain very serious apprehensions. They look up, and think 
they perceive on the canopy of the religious world, the gathering 
cloud dark, dense, and dismal. With a sort of religious shudder, 
they are ready to exclaim, “ What will all tliis come to ? The stream 
of religious error appears about to overwhelm our country, and what 
flower of celestial beauty can ever grow on its pestiferous banks? 
Moreover, is there not much,” say they, “ in the breaking up of 
ecclesiastical systems, in the tumults of the people, ami the distrac¬ 
tions of parties, to indicate the frown of the Church s Head?” 

Feeling such ac this may doubtless flow from a pious Iieart; but 
finds no support, we think, in the lessons of that school of Christian 
philosophy, which teaches its disciples to penetrate tl»e surface of 
things, and look at events in their true causes and obvious effects. 
Our sins have certainly been great, and God might in justice arise 
to judgment against us, but we are not inclined to view the agitation 
of the times in the light merely of an infliction of his judicial anger. 
There is a voice in the present dispsnsations of providence, but it is 
not so much the voice of* judgment as of mercy ; there is nothing to 
produce despondency, but much to excite hope, and inspire courage. 
Thrown as we seem to be in gurgite vasto^ we need have no fears for 
the Church,'it cannot be in danger while he who stilled the waves of 
the sea of Galilee sits at the lielm. The waters, it is true, are in 
motion, but they have been moved by the Spirit of the Lord, and 
the agitation we see is nothing but the natural process by which the 
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filthy matter, wherewith they had been unhappily impregnated, is 
thrown up to be in due time removed for ever, so as to permit their 
untroubled pellucid surface to reflect, in all its purity, the light •of 
heaven. 

The insidious advances of the Puseyite heresy have occasioned in 
some minds great alarm. Most unquestionably it is matter of deep 
sorrow, that so many precious souls should be caught in the toils 
of a seductive and ruining system. But the present movement is 
only the palpable manifestation of a latent evil, silently but steadily 
pouring into the veins of the ecclesiastical body its pestiferous virus. 
Who does not know that Puseyism, bating the name, is no new 
thing in the Church of England ? There have*been plenty of Pudtey- 
ites, and Papists too, at least in name, at all times in her commu¬ 
nion. Formerly it did not suit their purpose to set up their banners 
so openly. The times have now, howevei' brought them out in bold 
relief. We see them in their true colours. Let us be thankful for 
it. We know better how to deal with an open than a disguised foe. 
Moreover, the progress of this system will have the effect in due 
time, of opening the eyes of many of the excellent of the eajrth, in 
the communion of the English church, to a perception of their true 
position. As soon as they are brought fully to perceive the moral 
deformity of many whom they have hitherto held in the arms of 
ecclesiastical embrace, they will relax their hold, shrink from their 
polluting contact, and come out from among them, and be separate. 
The chalF lias been long mixed up with the wheat, but the winnow¬ 
ing process has now commenced. The gold has been long amalgamated 
with the baser metals, but now that the compound has been cast into 
the crucible, we may expect soon to find the precious metal coming 
forth purified and reiined, to shine henceforth in the full lustre of its 
native beanty. 

The ecclesiastical movement in the Clmrch of Scotland is looked 
upon by some as putting in jeopardy the interests of religion, Scot¬ 
land, in the judgment of the writer, is to be regarded at the present 
moment, as one of the brightest spots in the whole ecclesiastical 
hemisphere. A civil Establi.^bnient of religion can contain within its 
pale a certaia measure only of true godliness. Being Essentially world¬ 
ly in its constitution, a large infusion of the spirit of vital piety must 
always prove, not merely detrimental, but absolutely fatal to its ex¬ 
istence. No creature of the state, as every civil Establishment of 
religion, from the very nature of its constitution, must of necessity 
be, can live, move, or have its being in the atmosphere of spiritual 
purity. The Oiurch of Scotland contains in her communion at pre¬ 
sent, too much religious worth to remain long as she is,—a civil 
ecclesiastical Establishment. SJie has been lung asleep, pillowed on 
the couch provided by “ the powers that at the expense of her 
liberty, but she is now waking up to put on her beautiful garments. 
Long has she worn her fetters, but now she seems about to burst 
them, and cast them away. Her sons have been reposing on the lap 
of indolence, putting their trust in an arm of flesh, but now they are 
beginning to feel that the power by which they can do exploits is in 
the arrA of the Lord, and are buckling on their armour for the battle 
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betvreen truth and error, and are preparing to go forth to the help of 
the Lord, to the help of the Lord against the mighty, “ taking 
nothing of the Gentiles,” Assuredly in all this there is nothing to 
excite alarm, but everything on the contrary to produce hope, grati¬ 
tude, and joy. 

There is another movement in progress at present, chiefly in the 
Secession church, from which certainly good results may he antici¬ 
pated. Enlightened scinptural views on a subject of such vital con¬ 
sequence in the scheme of our redemption, as the doctrine of the 
Atonement, must be of the very greatest importance. The contro¬ 
versy will doubtless teach men much; and among otlier things, the 
inutility and even hu>tfulness of human systems, when imposed on 
the church as terms of communion. It is certainly high time that 
creeds and confessions of man's making when so used, were num¬ 
bered with those things wlfich, having waxed old, are ready to vanish 
away; and ere long, it will be impossible for any one to read the 
lessons of the times, and not perceive on every one of those systems, 
which have so extensively commanded the homage of the human 
understanding, the characters of decrepitude and incipient decay. 
The age of ci'eeds has nearly gone by. 

Thus, taking a view of the great religious movements of the times, 
there is much certainly to excite the hopes and gratitude of God s 
children. Sons and daughters of the Lord Almighty, he of good 
cheer. God, even your God, has heard the voice of your supplications, 
and his arm is stretched out for your deliverance. The movements we 
behold, bespeak the advent of glorious things. Zion redeemed from 
her bondage,—the followers of Christ united,—truth triumphant,— 
the world converted ;—what a prospect! But the people of God are 
not to stand as mere spectators to heliold these grand results. They 
are the very instruments by which this great work, under God, 
is to be accomplished. It is by their combined energies with the 
blessing of God, that the chariot of the everlasting gospel is to he 
carried forward, till it receives that mighty impulse by which it shall 
roll forth into all lands, adding victory to victory, and trophy to 
trophy, till the kingdoms of this world /ire become the kingdoms of 
our Lord and of*his Christ, and he shall reign for ever and ever. 
Let them therefore be found faithful to their trust, and fervent, and 
persevering in their prayers for success, and God will send prosper¬ 
ity. Let us bless God for the religious movements of the times, and 
every man he found at his post. 


A PARABLE. 

In the reign of the late emperor of Morocco, a rich gentleman of 
the city of Morocco, named Hosiah, made a voyage to Gibraltar. 
When he was returning home, almost within sight of the coast, a 
violent storm arose, which made the sea more than ordinarily tem¬ 
pestuous. A furious wave ran through the ship, and washed Hosiah 
overboard : another wave conveyed him into an English ship, that 
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Iiappened to pass by, just at that time, in her way to Gibraltar. 
The people on hoard the Morocco ship saw Hosiah thrown into the 
sea, and saw no more of him. Each sliip returned to its own couivtry. 
When the Morocco ship came Imme, the sailors told the story of Ho- 
siah’s fate. Hereupon his next brother seized his estate, and all his 
effects, and was legally settled in possession of them ; every one con¬ 
cluding that Hosiah was drowned. But not long after he arrived at 
Gibraltar, he found an opportunity of a passage to Morocco. Upon 
his return liome, finding his estate and effects in the possession of 
liis brother, who refused to deliver them up; lie appealed ti^ the 
law, and demanded them in a court of justice. Tlie brother pleaded 
that Hosiah was drowned; and that therefore this person who* now 
claimed the estate, was a counterfeit and impostor. Hosiah assured 
the judges tliat he was the same person as he pretended to be; and 
therefore had an indisputable right to the estate. The emperor 
hearing of this uncommon case, was moved by his curiosity to sit 
himself in judgment upon it. He first examined the people of the 
Morocco ship, in which Hosiah first put to sea: who all assured 
him that Hosiali was washed overboard in the high seas, a dis¬ 
tance from land, and that they saw him no more. The emperor 
next examined Hosiali, who told his majesty, that he was indeed 
washed overboard ; but that, in tliat very moment, another ship 
passed by (not observed by the sailors because i>f the tempest ami a 
fog) into which another wave happily conveyed him: by which 
means he was preserved. As none of this ship's crew were present 
to attest this fact, the emperor would not depend upon his story. 
Hosiah therefore desired liberty to call in some substantial wit¬ 
nesses, wlu) should prove, that (by what means soever lie was pre¬ 
served) lie was indeed the true Hosiah. Eight such witnesses ap- 
jieared, and swore that this was really Hosiah ; that they had been 
intimately a(5qiiainted wltli him fer three or four years together, be¬ 
fore his first going to sea, and had conversed with him every day for a 
f ull month since his return ; and that therefore they could not he 
deceived in the person. Upon this, most that heard the trial, were 
sufficiently satisfied, that person was really the Hosiah whom he 
pretended to be: the evidence seemed to them to be fully strong and 
iinexceptioiiable. But tlie emperor was strongly biassed in favour 
of the younger brother; for which reason he #as resolved, if pos¬ 
sible, to make these eight evidences revoke and contradict their 
testimony. He therefore threatened them, that if they would not 
own they were bribed, and had given false evidence, he would order 
every one of them to be put to death by torture. They said they 
had been so long acquainted wit^ Hosiah, and were so very sure, 
from many circumstances, that this was tho same person, that they 
would rather suffer any kind df death than deny the truth. Accord¬ 
ingly tliey all, to a man, persisted in their evidence to the last, and 
were actually put to death, because they would not revoke their tes¬ 
timony; while the emperor offered them their lives, and some dis¬ 
tinguished honours, if they would comply with his demands. The 
spectators of their courage, perseverance, and death, could not but 
conclude that these eight evidences had testified nothing but the * 
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truth; and there is the greatest reason in the world to think so. 
Surely it cannot be thought that they were mistaken as to the per¬ 
son < of Hosiah. They were too long and too intimately acquainted 
with him, and the time of his absence at Gibraltar was too short to 
make it possible fur them to be at any uncertainties about him. It 
is most unquestionable that the eight witnesses knew what was the 
truth in the case. If the person, who now demanded the estate, was 
not Hosiah, they must know that it was not he: but if it was really 
Hosiah, they could not but be sure that here was no imposture; so 
that .there is no room to suspect their want of understanding and 
experience in the case. And I am sure there is as little to imagine 
therd was any want o# honesty and sincerity in their testimony- 
They had no worldly temptation whatever to persist in saying that 
Hosiah was returned: they got notliing at all by giving tlieir testi¬ 
mony: nay, on the other hSid, they lost all they had in this world, 
—all their riches, honours, and pleasures, and eyeii their lives too, 
for the sake of testifying that Hosiah was come home alive, and in 
health. It cannot then be thought that these witnesses had a regard 
to any thing but truth in the testimony they gave. If they had been 
men of dishonest principles, they would undoubtedly liave revoked 
their testimony to save their lives. As they could get nothing in 
this world by their testimony, it can never be imagined they would 
have persisted in it, if they had not been very sure that Hosiah was 
returned from sea: and they could not but be sure, because their 
friend had been absent but a few days. Conducted by such reason¬ 
ing, almost all that knew the fact of the story are fully satisfied that 
their evidence is true, and tliat Hosiah was really preserved and re- 
stored to his country; yet still tlie emperor would not be convinced, 
but settled Hosiah’s brother in possession of the whole estate. The 
reader, who is no way interested in the story one way or another, 
and who can judge freely, witliout any iiifiuonce of worldly hope or 
fear, will undoubtedly condemn the emperor as very partial, unrea¬ 
sonable, and cruel. It is a plain case he ought to have believed the 
evidence of eight such substantial witnesses, and to have restored 
Hosiah to his estate. ^ 

As the reader has alreadv condemned the unreasonable conduct of 

m 

the partial emperor; so, for the same reason, he cannot but condemn 
the more unreasonable conduct of those among us, who will not re¬ 
ceive the testimony of the apostles concerning the resurrection of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. If the intimate acquaintance tliat Hosiali’s 
friends had with liiin for above three years together, made it im¬ 
possible for them to he mistaken in the man; the intimate acquaint¬ 
ance of the apostles with Christ, fcr full as long a time, must have 
made it equally impossible for them to he deceived by any one that 
should come to them in his ,name, and converse familiarly with them 
for forty days together. If Hosiah’s friends demonstrated their sin¬ 
cerity by giving up all the comforts of life, and life itself, rather than 
revoke their testimony: there is, at least, as much proof of the sin¬ 
cerity of the apostles, in testifying the resurrection of Jesus, since 
they were so far from getting any thing of this world, by speaking 
his favour, that, on the contrary, by this means they lost aH the 
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comforts and accommodations of this world, and their own lives into 
the liargain. The writers of the New Testament are eight, who all 
concur in giving the same testimony. Now, 1 would desire to know 
of any man who calls himself a Deist, whether he would not receive 
the testimony of ^he eight men of Morocco before-mentioned; and 
wlietlier he does not blame the emperor for not believing them when 
they gave the strongest possible proof of their testimony, by sealing 
it with their blood ? If so, let him consider whether he is not much 
more unreasonable in not believing the resurrection of Christ upon 
the testimony of the eight writers of the New Testament, and of 
many others also, who likewise sealed their testimony with their 
blood? Whatever reasons he can give foriiis believing the ffiends 
of Hosiah, will equally, least, oblige him to believe the disciples 
of Jesus. And if he will not believe them (though they could not 
be mistaken, and proved by their sufRAings that they were sincere 
in their testimony]^ I should be glad to be informed, for what rea¬ 
sons he would believe the friends of Hosiah. A serious comparison 
of these things must needs satisfy any impartial searcher after truth, 
that the apostles have given us sufficient evidence of the resurrection 
of Jesus; which is what I intended to establish by this parable. 


A SECOND PARABLE. 

A GENTLEMAN of the Country, upon the occasion of some signal ser¬ 
vice his man had done him, gave him a curious silver cup. David 
(for that was the man’s name) was exceedingly fond of the present, 
and preserved it with the greatest care. But, one day, by accident, 
bis cup fell into a vessel of aqua fortis: be, taking it to be no other 
than common water, thought his cup ^fe enough, and therefore 
neglected it till he had despatched an affair of impoi'tance about 
which his master had employed him, imagining it would be then 
time enough to take out his cup. At length a fellow-servant came 
into the same room, when the cup was near dissolved, and looking 
into the aqua fortis, asked David, who had thrown any thing into 
tliat vessel ? David said, that his cup accidentally fell into that 
water. Upon this his fellow-servant informed* him, that it was not 
common water, but aqua fortis; and that his cup was almost dis¬ 
solved in it. When David lieard this, and was satisfied of the truth 
of it with his own eyes, he heartily grieved for the loss of his cup. 
And at the same time, he was astonished to see the liquor as clear 
as if nothing at all had been dissolved in it or mixed with it. As, 
after a little while, he saw ^he small remains of it vanish, and could 
not now perceive the least particle of the silver, he utterly despaired 
of ever seeing his cup more. Upon this he bitterly bewailed his loss 
with many tears, and refused to he comforted. His fellow-servant 
pitying him in this condition of sorrow, told him, that their master 
could restore him the very same cup again. David disregarded this 
as utterly impossible: “ What do you talk of,” says he to his fellow- 
servant; *‘do you not know that the cup is entirely dissolved, and 
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that'^not the least bit of the silver is to be seen ? Are not all the 
little invisible parts of the cup mingled with aqua fortis, and become 
par^s of the same mass? How then can my master, or any man 
alive, produce tlie silver anew, and restore my cup? It can never 
be: 1 give it over for lost: I am sure I shall never see it again.” 
His fellow-servant still insisted that their master could restore the 
same cup. And David as earnestly insisted, that it was absolutely 
impossible. While they were debating this point, thoir master came 
in, and asked them what tliey were disputing about ? When they 
had informed him, he said to David, “ What you so positively 
pronounced to he impossible, you shall see me do with very little 
trouble. Fetch me.” sa*‘d he to the other servant, some salt water, 
and pour it into the vessel of aqua fortis.'’ Now look, says he, the 
silver will presently fall to the bottom of the vessel in a white powder. 
When David saw this, he began to have good hopes of seeing his cup 
restored. Next, his master ordered a servant to drain off* the liquor, 
and to take up the powder silver and melt it: thus it was reduced 
into one solid piece; and then, by the silversmith’s hammer, formed 
into a cqp of the same shape as before. Thus David's cup was re¬ 
stored with a very small loss of its weight and value. 

It is no uncommon tiling for men, like David in tliis parable, to 
imagine tliat to be imjiossihle, which yet persons of greater skill and 
wisdom than themselves can easily perform. Daviil was as positive 
that his master could not restore his cup, as unbelievers are, that it 
is incredible God should raise the dead : and he had as niucli appear¬ 
ance of reason on liis side as tliey. If a human body, dead, crumbles 
into dust and mingles with the earth, or with the water of tlie sea, 
so as to he discernible no more; so the silver cup was dissolved into 
parts invisible, and mingled with tlic mass of aqua fortis. Is it not 
then easy to be conceived, that as a man has wisdom and power 
enough to bring these parts of ihe silver to be visible again, and to 
reduce them to a cup as irefore: so God, the maker of fieaven and 
earth, must liave wisdom and power enough to bring the parts of a 
dissolved human body together, and to form them into a human body 
again ? What tliough David could not restore his ow^n cup ? Was 
that a reason that; no man could do it ? And when his master 
had promised to restore it, what though David could not possibly 
conjecture by what method his master would do k? This was no 
proof that his master was at a loss for a method. So, though men 
cannot raise the dead, yet (Jod, who is infinitely wiser and stronger, 
can. And though we cannot find out the method by which he will 
do this; yet we are sure, that he who at first took the dust of the 
ground, and formed it into the body of man, can with the same ease 
take the dust into which my body shall be resolved, and fonn it ipto 
a human body again. Nay, even if a body be burnt and consumed 
by fire, the parts of that body are no more really lost than the invi¬ 
sible particles of the dissolved cup. As David then was wrong in 
thinking that it was impossible for his master to restore liis cup; it 
must be at least equally wrong for us to think it impossible that God 
should raise the dead.— Hallet's Notes on Scrlptnre Texts* 
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THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST. 

My kingdom is not of this world.” • 

Views, whether just or unjust, of the nature and constitution of the 
kingdom of the Messiah are so intimately connected with all Chris¬ 
tian thought and action, that we cannot direct our attention too care¬ 
fully and impartially to its grand peculiarities, its essential charac¬ 
ter, and its great design. It becouies all to contemplate and to feel 
how much they profess in declaring themselves subjects of it^ In 
the following remarks we propose to give a faint exhibition of this, 
rather for the sake of reflection, or by way of remembrance, •than 
with the design of conveying anything new ;— 

Like every other, this kingdom has, of course, its supreme Ruler, 
its sulyects, and its laws. To perceive that distinction, W’hich 
Christ solemnly declared to exist between it and all earthly king¬ 
doms, we must look for some distinction between its and their in¬ 
dividual subjects. If, in becoming subjects of the former, men be¬ 
come not sensible of certain new obligations, by uiulergoipg some 
peculiar transforHiation (»f character, be the origin and perfection of 
its laws what they may, and he its claims upon our admiration ever 
so high, the kingdom of Christ must still be regarded as a king¬ 
dom of this wM)rld. The perfection of all eajrLhly governments is 
based upon their harmony with the nature and circumstances of 
inau. That nature they may regulate and improve. They superin¬ 
duce no new and liigher nature upon it. They may modify, but 
they cannot create. They treat man as he is; and, were he what 
he ouglit to be, the establishment of a kingdom, “not of this 
world,” were tlieii otpially unnecessary and absurd. Hence, the 
source of the grand distinction referred to. Earthly kingdoms are 
composed of men, considered as they naturally are: that of Christ, 
of men, viewed as what by the new-creating power of the gospel 
they spiritually become. Possessed of a new nature, and alive to 
new obligations, they, and they only, stand in need of new laws. 

The love which the gospel restores to the heart, and the moral re¬ 
lations which it exliibits to the understanding, completely distinguish 
the Christian from the natural man. In virtue of creation and re¬ 
demption, he perceives and feels he belongs to Shrist. The kings of 
this world justly belong to the kingdoms for whose welfare they are 
appointed. The kingdom of Christ, on the contrary, truly belongs to 
its*King. His will is its law, and his glory its end. Vet his will 
and the will of his subjects are one ; whilst his glory and their good 
are inseparable. Thus is it a first principle of Christian belief, that 
the whole person and property of the Christian are ultimately and 
absolutely the possession of Christ. Were this principle as strongly 
influential as it is widely acknowledged,* as fully appreciated as it is 
universally true, what an aspect of glory and beauty would the king¬ 
dom of heaven present to the kingdoms of the earth ! Their rulers 
are honoured in return for protection. Its Ruler ought to be served 
us universal Sovereign Lord. They govern for the preservation of 
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human rights: He reigns in order to the fulfilment of Christian obli¬ 
gations. 

To fulfil these, then, is the sole end of the Christian's life. They 
may be regarded as summed up in the one law of entire consecration 
to .the work of establishing and diffusing the truth. For this end 
Christ himself was born a King; and for the same end the Christian 
is born a subject of his kingdom. The gospel is designed to advance 
on earth towards a twofold universality—a universality of possession 
in the soul of the believer, and a universality of diffusion in the 
world. In the declaration of this fact, we have an announcement of 
the will of Christ, exhibiting the whole duty of his followers, ^y 
one obligation may be based upon different grounds, as any one action 
may proceed from vari(ius motives. On whatever additional prin¬ 
ciples, then, the Christian may act, he has ever to keep in view, that 
the end of all his conduct, and tlie use of all his resources, must have 
respect to the establishmenC of the truth in his own heart, in the 
church, and in the world. According to the strength of his new na¬ 
ture this will be the case. He is detained on earth from the full 
exercise and enjoyment of that citizenship, which is al)Ove and eter¬ 
nal, notjnerely because he has certain duties to perforin, hut also be¬ 
cause the performance of them tends to prepare Ifoth himself and 
others for heaven. To what course, then, will fidelity to principle 
inevitably lead ? 

As yet, we have regarded Christians cliiefly in their personal capa¬ 
city. We have seen that the truth they have received sanctifies 
themselves and their all to the service of their Lord. No union 
among themselves, no connection with the world, can again render 
either their own. Such union is to be their strength, and such con¬ 
nection a source of their influence. In combining for social worship, 
mutual improvement, and united effort, their organization is to have 
for its end the employment of the talents of all for the production of 
the greatest amount of spiritual good. Following scriptural prin¬ 
ciples and apostolic example, in so far as they are universally binding 
and applicable, as well as adopting the best plans of usefulness which 
their circumstances may suggest to their wisdom, they act, according 
to their consciences, in obedience to their Lord, the better to promote 
the interests of his kingdom. Here we do not mean to particularize 
or refer to any definite Christian institution. We wish merely to 
develop a certain ofder of thought. The kingdom of Christ con¬ 
sists of the aggregate of believers: their combination presupposes 
their belief of the truth: it modifies the manner of their operation, 
but does not annihilate any Christian duty: they may be joined in 
their engagements by unbelieving professors, yet their divinely ap¬ 
pointed communion could not he intended for such ; and in the exer¬ 
cise of all their civil rights, as in the pursuit of all their necessary 
employments, while they may appear as the men of the world, their 
professed ultimate object is the advancement of civilization for the 
sake of religion, the removal of obstacles to its progress, and the ac¬ 
quisition of means for its diffusion. 

We may now advance a step farther, and endeavour to trace the 
course which an enlightened and faithful conscience would lead the 
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Christian to pursue. Occupying that place in the church which he 
believes its laws, in accordance with his endowments and circum¬ 
stances, have assigned him, he uses every means for his advancement 
in knowledge and piety. For this, as for the sake of example,* he 
aims at the perfect discharge of all the duties of life. His hrstjques- 
tion is, What are ^he claims which, as men or as Christians, natu¬ 
rally or accidentally related to him, others have upon his justice 
and honour, and with regard to which he can exercise no liberty of 
choice? Assured that benevolence is worse than useless when it 
oversteps the limits of equity, though addressed rather to his con¬ 
science than to his will, every generous feeling will gain for those a 
full access to his heart, and ever remind him, that, in heartily meet¬ 
ing them with his service, he heartily servtis and honours his Lord. 
If, too, possessed of farthef resources, his next question becomes,— 
How can they be most advantageously used for the promotion of 
truth ? Though the dictate of loyalty to Him, whose he is, and 
tliough in this respect a matter of conscience, this question is ad¬ 
dressed to his enlightened understanding, and leads him to show the 
holy disinterested working of Christian principle, by constraining him 
to live and to act less for himself than for mankind; and thu«, what¬ 
ever tends to promote their best interests, moral, intellectual, and 
social, he endeavours, as his judgment approves, to support. Know¬ 
ing them to aid and establish each other in the world, the progress 
of civilization is the end of his life as a citi 2 jen, and that of true 
and undefiled religion the end of his life as a Christian. 

This illustration, however, is not drawn in forgetfulness of the 
fact, that the humblest believer has his part to perform, nor of the 
additional fact, that sill have to lament over the contrast between what 
they are, and what they ought to be. In rejoicing in the maxim, 
that “ the Bible, and the Bible alone, is the religion of Protestants," 
we are too ready to forget that our great strength lies not in the mere 
volume of the hook itself, but in our being living records of the 
truth, which may be known and read of all men. When Christians, 
*\knit together as one man,” and thus, as far as their consciences, 
their circumstances, and their wisdom admit or demand, using every 
effort to coiiihine, increase, and direct the aggregate of their re¬ 
sources, in furtherance of such sacred interests as those of personal 
religion, of Christian philosophy, and of civil and religious liberty, 
shall endeavour to exhibit the true nature of the kingdom of.Christ, 
and to acknowledge the obligations of all its subjects, then shall this 
kingdom appear fully what it has rarely appeared faintly, not of 
this world,” in its nature, its origin, or its end. The concealment, 
as well as the circulation of the Bible, exerts at this moment a 
mighty influence upon the world. The universal diffusion of the 
gospel among men can alone J)e effectively promoted by our yielding 
to it the entire possession of the heart. .When a man, besides hav¬ 
ing the Bible in his hand, becomes an incarnation of its spirit—“ the 
spirit, not of fear, but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind”—• 
he forms in himself a living oracle of truth, speaking in a way, and 
with a tone, commanding more than respect. The more, then, the 
church rises up before the eyes of the nations, not as one of them- 
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selves, anti tiiiis desirous of union on needful terms of internationid 
laws, nor as a gloomy kingdom of consecrated darkness, whose strength 
is the wide-spreading degradation of its subjects, and wliich must fall 
with the rise of the Sun of righteousness upon the earth, hut as the 
holy city of the redeemed, whose glory and defence are the truth 
which they believe, the spirit which they breathe', and the King 
whom they obey; the more sliall her citizens abound, every form of 
iniquity and opposition depart, and tlie kingdoms of this world, in¬ 
debted to the mildness and purity of her spirit for the improvement, 
if not perfection of their laws, illustrate her superior excellence, and 
prow her to be the joy of the whole earth.” Glorious things have 
been spoken of her; and glorious tilings liave been already effected 
by Ifer. May the Highest establish and protect her ! 

A. B. 


THE ATTKIBUTES OF OMNIPOTENCE AND OMNI¬ 
SCIENCE; AND ELECTION BY GRACE. 

A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 


i\I-, J(muary, 1843. 

My Dear- I am afraid I am chargeable with seeming neglect in 

'delaying so long attempting an answer to the two questions yon 
sometime ago proposed to my consideration. The only apology I can 
offer, was a feeling of reluctance to address myself to the weighty 
task imposed upon me, arising from a conscious iiicornpetcncy to do 
anything like justice to such themes. And now that your request 
is complied with, you cannot he more deeply impressed than myself 
with the many deficiencies of tlie few following remarks. You ask 
me— 

** What arguments can be deduced from the attributes of omnipo 
tence and omniscience in proof of the doctrine of election by grace 
and, ** What may be considered the greq|t distinction between those 
attributes?” ' 

The latter of these queries seems, in proper order, to require consider¬ 
ation first; and I Vould premise that it is in the highest degree 
necessary, in attempting disquisitions on such mysterious subjects, to 
be deeply impressed with a sense of our very limited faculties. How 
feeble the idea we can form of the attributes of God I The creature 
cannot comprehend the Creator—the finite cannot grasp or measure 
the Infinite. And yet our very weakness, if rightly felt, and asso¬ 
ciated with sentiments of humility and awe, will tend to deepen our 
impressions of the power of the Supreme. 

I. When we speak of God being omnipotent and omniscient, we 
mean that he is possessed of all power and all knowledge. When we 
endeavour to form a conception of his illimitable power, we bring be¬ 
fore our view the magnificent panorama of nature,—every portion of 
which is inslaraped with the proofs of an agency so vastly transcend- 
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iiig*our highest, coneeptiens, ys t(» lead at, once to the conclusion that 
its glori(»ns Author must he possessed of a pt)wer which is infinite* On 
examining oven tlie tiniest insect that sports its ephemeral existence 
in tile sunsiiine, we feel irresistilily persuaded, that lie who couhf 
call it into being, ^nd confer on it its many and wmnderfnl (though 
to the snperlicial eye imseeii) endowments, must indeed lie Almighty ; 
—since the creative act implies omnipotence. Tlie more closely we 
investigate the works of nature, l.he more forcibly is the conviction 
urged upon ns, that all power belongs to God,—that, it is essential 
and iinderived,— illimitable and undecaying,—never oppressed and 
never exhausted,—the voice of reason echoing hack t.lie testimony of 
scripture, that “the Creator of the ends of the^ earth fainteth not, 
neither is weary, " 

To bring our minds up to spuno faint and imperfect conci'ption of 
(he omniscience of the Divine Being, we f\nd it useful to let tluMu 
first dwell upon another attribute of his nature,—omnipresence. His 
essential presence ]Kirvatles the iniinitude of creation. To conceive 
of him otherwise,—to imagine that in any point, how remote soever 
in tfie boundlessness of space, dcufy was not present, were evidently 
to derogate from liis glory, by limiting his existence. To conceive, 
therefore, of tlie consciousness or knowledge of (iod as co-e.rtensive 
with his presence, (if the. term is applicable to iniinitude,) is to havti 
some feelile idea id' the attribute of omniscience. ^As we cannot go 
from his presence, so neither can we lice from his Spirit. Pervading 
and actuating llie enl.in; universe of l»eing, he iiiusl necessarily lie 
percipient of every iiiotiuii in tlie. world of matter and of mind. in 
tlie unfathoiiiahle depths of his iulinite muhu'standing, w({ must eon 
ceive that tlie idea of creation, in nil its measureless extent and vari¬ 
ety, had existed eternally. And it is Imt a c.orrclate of tliis Unth, 
that the results, moral and material, (stretching even to lU.eniity,) of 
llie luiichanism he was to form, must liave been eternally apprehend¬ 
ed. 'I'his, then, is l.he idea we form of the omniscience of Jehovah,— 
ids knowing all tilings, present and to come,—discerning eternally 
eviM’v relation of every c.reatiirc lu' shouiil form,—conscious of every 
action and id* every thought. On the other iiand, we think of his 
omnipotence as tliat attribute, by which the universe of matter ami oi 
mind was called into being, and by which it is (mntiuually sustained. 

II. Tlie doctrine of election by grace, however* cavilled at by 
some, and perverted by others, will, I tliink, to every simjile-miiidcd 
and prayerful student of God’s word, appear to be a Irnth tlicre re- 
M'uled to our faith. And here, in passing, 1 would notice, to condemn, 
tin* false mtd.hod of reasoning upon the doctviue.s of tln^ i3il)le preva¬ 
lent among a certain class. Instead of fii’st satisfying themselves oi 
I he trutli of revelation, liy carefully examining the immoveable rock 
of moral evidence on which it is •established, and then devoutly re¬ 
ceiving its sublime announcements as prop^ objects of faith even 
when they exceed comprehension ; they invert this mode of procedure, 
and bringing the responses of tlie h(*avenly oracle to the tribunal of 
their erring reason, and linding many of them to transcend its 
powers, they shut their eyes to the signatures of divinity by wliicli 
tliey ore Qiuifirmed and attested. Proceeding in this way, how many 

Nkw Skuirs. Vol, 111. T 
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have made shipwreck of their faith on the mysterious doctrine of 
election by grace ? Unable to scale its heights or to fathom its 
^epthS) they have impiously turned it, as a weapon, against the justice 
of God and the free agency of men, or scornfully rejected it altogether. 
But the conviction, once established on independent grounds, that the 
Bible is God’s word—a revelation from heaven—then are we shut 
up to the one course, of receiving, on God s authority, his own an¬ 
nouncement. 

When ** man's first disobedience ” deranged the harmony of God’s 
moral government, and introduced death into the world, and all 
our woe;*' his insulted majesty demanded, that the race who had 
apostatized from thejr allegiance should be visited with punishment. 
The entire human family having,* in the person of their federal 
head, broken the covenant entered into with them by God at the 
creation, were all alike .under the curse; or, in the emphatic lan¬ 
guage of scripture, were **all concluded under sin.” It is necessary 
to bear this truth distinctly in remembrance,*in order to apprehend 
aright the import of the terms, “ election by grace.*' All being 
guilty, all were obnoxious to the curse. And we must further keep 
in view, that, had the curse taken effect upon every sinner of the 
human family, all the attributes of God’s nature would have^been 
eternally vindicated. If, therefore, no necessity, so to speak, was laid 
upon God to interpose on behalf of his rebel children, his doing so was 
clearly an act of sovereign goodness^ grace^ or favour. Even did the 
atonement, as in the opinion of some, embrace nothing more than 
the removal of a judicial obstacle to the sinner’s acceptance with his 
Maker, and not comprehend the putting forth of a special divine in¬ 
fluence in each sinner’s conversion, still it would be graee^ 
sovereign grace. But when, as we are clearly taught in the oracles 
of truth, there is a needed spiritual agency exerted in the case of 
every one who is translated from the kingdom of darkness into the 
kingdom of God’s dear Son, then it is evident something more than 
the idea of general grace is conveyed; for there is not only an act 
of amnesty offered to all who will comply with its provision, but 
there is fai^her, the imparting of the inclination or the disposition to 
accept of its blessings. God’s people* are made willing in the day of 
his power-there is the general grace, so to speak, in providing a 
redemption at all,—there is the special grace manifested in the re¬ 
demption of individual believers:—this, then, brings us directly to 
ahe question. What arguments may be deduced from the two attri¬ 
butes of omniscience and omnipotence that such special grace would 
be exercised ? And of the number that might be adduced, I notice 
these:— 

1st. That although to the overflowings of that infinite love which 
resided eternally in the bosom of God, must be referred the impulse 
or desire (to use the language,of man) to interpose on behalf of his 
guilty children-still, it was by his omniscience that the fall and 
its direful consequences were from all eternity foreknown. 

2d. To the same attribute of the Divine mind, omnisdence, or 

wisdom, which is one of its aspects, must the scheme of human re- 
demntinn ha aoArilio.) 
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3d. Seeing that in the depths of the Divine counselsi for reasons 
which will probably be ever vailed from finite intelligences^ it was 
determined that some, not all of the human family, should be sul^ts 
of saving grace, then would the omniscience of Jehovah not only tore- 
know those who .were thus to be chosen vessels of mercy,—but pre- 
apprehend their varied circumstances, conditions of life, favourable 
or unfavourable position, humanly speaking, for receiving the gospel 
invitation, and thus pre-arrange the kind and degree of external 
agency, and the amount of internal spiritual infiuence, needed and 
suited for each individual case. Thus, omniscience would foresee that 
to flash conviction upon some, would be required the judicial *em* 
hassage of an Elijah ; to awaken others, the evjfngelic ministrations of 
an Elisha ; to quench the maddened rage of a persecuting Saul, the 
sudden burst of manifested Deity; while to draw a Lydia within the 
fold of discipleship, would be needed but/.he gentle influences of the 
Spirit to “ open the heart/’ Illustrations to the same purpose might 
he indefinitely multiplied. The specific form and intensity of moral 
depravity to be subdued,—the portion of divine truth most fitted to 
arrest the attention, impress the conscience, and soften the heart,— 
the instrumentality most suited to apply it,—the peculiar form of 
discipline required to bow the rebellious spirit under the yoke of 
Christ, and to accomplish its progressive sanctification: all these-cir¬ 
cumstances, in the case of every one \vh(» lias been, or who shall yet 
he, made a child of God, must to the omniscient Jehovah have been 
eternally known. Varied as are the methods by whicli.the chosen 
people are brought to himself, we cannot doubt that the form and 
amount of the agency were pre-arranged, with a special adaptation to 
each individual case. And this leads me to remark, lastly, 

That what the omniscience of God could thus foresee, bis omnipotence 
could effect. If infinite wisdom could apprehend what was the agency 
required, infinite power could bring it into operation. If the foreknow¬ 
ledge of God could discern the external visible instrumentality, and 
the unseen spiritual influence needed in the case of each sinner’s con¬ 
version,—divine power could put into play this instrumentality and 
exert that influence. In this way we are brought to contemplate the 
arrangements of God’s providence co-operating with the actings of 
his Spirit in effectuating the purposes of his grace. And this doc¬ 
trine is clearly taught us in the scriptures of truth. The leprosy of 
the Syrian general, and the introduction into his household of a little 
Jewish captive, were concurrent circumstances, divinely arranged and 
adapted to lead him to God, The peculiarities, in the case of every 
sinner savingly converted, are as really, if not as manifestly, provided 
for by God, as were those of the Ethiopian eunuch, when Philip was 
commissioned to dispel the darkness which clouded his spiritual per¬ 
ception of the sublime announcements of the prophet. 

And now, my dear friend, having thusvbry briefly and imperfectly 
touched the high themes proposed to my meditation, allow me, in 
conclusion, to apply one inference both to myself and to you. Is 
there not a danger of converting such topics into mere intellectual 
gymnasia, where imagination may put forth her powers, and reason 
essay h^r achievements ? Is there no ground for fear, lest the mind 
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mistake a rejoicing delight in such sublime speculations for a practi¬ 
cal interest in their truth ? Or, that a fancied power of solving the 
mysteries by which they are encompassed, and of penetrating the 
arcana of the divine nature, may not foster feelings the very opposite 
of those which ought to actuate frail and finite beings in the presence 
and under the scrutiny of a holy God ? Alas 1 that such should ever 
be the case,—that the contemplation of Jehovah and his unsearch¬ 
able ways should produce aught but prostration at his footstool, and 
the utterance of devout, adoring praise I What grounds of humility 
are^not supplied by our comparatively limited knowledge of the at¬ 
tributes of God ! How few and feeble the ideas we can form of the 
Most High! How v^ry soon are our infantile faculties oppressed 
and borne down by the mighty contemplation ! But how cheering 
at the same time the prospect, that, if at last numbered among the 
redeemed, we shall no longer as now “ see through a glass darkly,’* but 
with purified vision and exalted powers, and surrounded with the efful¬ 
gence of his manifested glory, we shall see God even as he is, and be 
gladdened eternally with the light of his countenance ! That sucli 
may bp the final and everlasting happiness of us both, is the fervent 
prayer of your sincere friend. 


POETRY. 

THE HOUSE OF SORROW. 

1 HAD a vision of the dreary dead. 

House of the Lost! What secrets will be thine 
When the last crime the long.forgotten sun 
On earth beheld has been sighed forth by Time, 
Faint in the arms of young eternity 1 
When all the measure of man's guilt is full, 

And the black flood with a hoarse noise is poured 
From out the bosom of the reeling earth 
Intokthe depths of hell! Mettlought 1 saw 
The dim chain of its mountain battlements 
Piercing the mists of far immensity. 

And o’er them leaning a huge shadowy form 
That ever and anon gazed up and down 
Upon a sea of sulphur-scathed shapes. 

That aye swung to and fro like moonless waves; 
Its glance flung blackness with it, as when shades 
Convulsive frown in strife with flickering flames. 
The shadow was Despair, wiio guarded hell 
Mow Death was dead. 'Mid the wide multitude 
Towered a gigantic Being-<..voicele6s, still, 

Seated in state, sightless, and stern, and grey— 

It was dead Time, on whom the lost had looked 
Long years, and long years many more must look. 
Yet look in vain. His brow had many crowns 
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The furelieods of old ceuturies had woru 
Ere each went down to the entombing Past. 

A ad on tlie crowns 1 saw faint stars whose light 
Seeuied to have long ago gone out, and these 
Wei;e wasted Sabbath days. Upon a throne, 

Sliapelces and huge he sate, which he had made 
Of 11 ) 01^8 ungodly Hopes, his iron strength, 

Through ail, a long career, had ne’er till now 
Stretched in defeat; at lengtl) tlie very last, 

A broken billow, at his feet had fallen. 

And wiiat was he ? The dead lord of the dead, 

IMie everlasting wreck, set up to tell, 

(3f deeds the worlds beheld ere they were old. 

I'he mighty book^was in his withered hand 
Whereon the lust were looking now so late, 

And 1 looked too.—Its words were blotted o’er, 

Save heth and there I saw, as slow its leaves 
Were lifted by the sighs from wretched souls, 

All threatening words were left, but love and peace 
Were blotted out for ever. I saw some 
Strain with most earnest eyes to find one past. 

One little word, one still unfouled trace 
01 pity iinreculled—and tl»ey could not. 

With tears they dung them on the burning dust, 

Wa!) tears looked up into that changeless sky. 

And those encircling hills—then met the gase 
Of stony eyed Despair. 

R. A. Vaughan. 


REVIEW. 

Sacred Hermeneutics Developed and Applied, including a History of 
Biblical Interpretation from the earliest of the Fathers to the Fifor^ 
mation. By Samuel Davidson, LL.D., author jof “ Lectures on 
Biblical Criticism.*’ Edin.: Thomas Clark. 8vo. 742 pp. 

{Concluded from page 217*) • 

At the commencement of his chapter on Allegorical Interpretation, 
Dr. Davidson finds fault witli that view of the subject which is given 
hy Clausen in his recent work on the Hermeneutics of the New 
Testament. Clausen defines allegorical interpretation to be that 
which arbitrarily substitutes a figurative sense for the proper literal 
meaning of a passage. Dr. Davidson remarks, that ‘‘this description 
is scarcely correct. It should rather be s^id, that the interpretation 
in question arbitrarily assumes that a passage has a figurative in ad¬ 
dition to its literal sense. An allegorical expositor puts something 
more into the words of an author than they really contain. He gives 
them a secondary besides the primary meaning; a mystical and me- 
diate in addition to the immediate and direct sense. He does not suB- 
tititute me sense for another, but supposes one in addition to anoih^t 
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where there is no valid ground for the assumption.” (P. i)7.) The 
point in dispute is, to a certain extent, a question of words; but of 
th^ two representations, Dr. Davidson’s is unquestionably the more 
accurate. For those writers who have indulged most immoderately 
in allegorical interpretations, Philo Judseus, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Origen, &c., &c., liave still, in the majority ofMnstances, admitted 
the primary'sense, while they superadded the secondary or spiritual. 
They regarded this figurative meaning, indeed, as much more excel¬ 
lent and elevated than the literal; but they were far from disallow¬ 
ing the latter in every case. Thus Philo censures those who, in their 
zeal for the spiritual interpretation of the law of tlie Sabbath, denied 
or Reglected its literalrtneaning; and Origen, in dissenting from the 
figurative expositions wliich his master, Clemens, had fastened upon 
the decalogue, declares that its obviou^’ and primary sense is suffi¬ 
cient. But when Dr. Davidson affirms that the allegorical expositor 
*'does not substitute one sense for another, hut supposes one in addi¬ 
tion to another,” his statement is too unlimited to be strictly correct. 
For many writers of this class have, in particular instances, substi¬ 
tuted Uie figurative for the literal meaning; and as this error is even 
more dangerous than the arbitrary multiplication of senses, it de¬ 
serves especial notice and condemnation in every treatise on Herme¬ 
neutics. Philo, for example, in the first paragraph of his treatise on 
the Allegories of the Law, affirms that it would be absurd to suppose 
that the six days in the Mosaic account of the creation are to be un¬ 
derstood literally, or even as designating any period of time whatever. 
The number six, he tells us, is specified, because six is a perfect num¬ 
ber; and thereupon he proceeds to philosophize, in a most incompre¬ 
hensible strain, on the perfection of the number six. (0pp. vol. I. 
pp, 122—124, ed. Pfeiff) In the same treatise he inquires why 
nothing is said of the regions which the Tigris and Euphrates com¬ 
pass, while those that are surrounded by the Pison and the Gihon 
are distinctly mentioned. And he solves the difficulty by gravely 
asserting that the passage is not to be understood of a river at all, 
but of the rectification of moral conduct I ( axa ’ ovk trs^t reu o 

Xayflf, aAA« trctvo^tuirtvt nhvi. Ibid. p. }68.) On the Same principle 
he represents th§ Mosaic narrative of the formation of Eve as purely 
fabulous if taken in its literal sense. (t« £<ri <ro«row urTi. 

Ibid. p. 196.) InSike manner Origen, though he generally preserves 
the literal meaning, wliile he superadds the allegorical, does yet oc¬ 
casionally sacrifice the former altogether. Thus, in the fourth book 
of his work, *‘De Principiis,” he reiterates some of Philo's prin¬ 
cipal objections to the literal interpretation of the first chapter of 
Genesis. In the siime book lie gives us to understand that the scrip¬ 
ture account of the incest of Lot and the polygamy of Abraham and 
Jacob, are allegories which no one can understand. In his exposition 
of the second chapter of tlie Gospel of John he boldly pronounces tlie 
statements of the four gospels respecting various particulars in the 
life of ChrisJ to be irreconcilably at variance with one another, ac¬ 
cording to their literal meaning; and therefore proposes to understand 
all such passages in a figurative sense, in order to save the reputation 
of the evangelists as inspired historians. In all these instances (to 
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which many additions might be made if our limits would permit) the 
literal sense is evidently dislodged, and the allegorical intruded in its 
stead* Now, it would surely be a strange abuse of terms to den^ 
that these expositions rank as fitly under the head of allegorical in¬ 
terpretations, as those in which the spiritual sense is merely superin¬ 
duced upon the literal. A correct account of the matter would, we 
apprehend, combine the statements of Clausen and Dr. Davidson into 
one, and define allegorical interpretation to be an arbitrary assumption 
of a Secondary sense in addition to, or in lieu of, the literal meaning. 

It is well known tliat the allegorical exposition of the Old Tes¬ 
tament commenced with the Alexandrian Jews; and it is high’ly 
probable that they were led to this practice h^ the example of tiie 
Grecian philosophers, who applied the same method of interpretation 
to the poems of Homer, lif his account of this latter custom, our 
author makes a statement in reference toiPlato which, we think, is 
inaccurate in more than one respect. “ The cultivated mind and 
fine moral feeling of t6is celebrated philosopher,” says Dr. Davidson, 
“ were specially oftended with the Homeric fictions and narratives. 
Judging them immoral as well as unworthy of Deity, and as likely 
to exert a most prejudicial influence on the tender minds of youth, 
he endeavoured to lessen, and if possible remove, the injurious ten¬ 
dency. He therefore made extracts, giving them another sense than 
the verbal;—a secret meaning concealed beneath [he outer covering. 
In this way he softened down the prejudice existing against them in 
the eyes of the few, and rendered them less corrupting to youth.’* 
(Pp. (iO, 61.) In support of this statement our author refers to the 
treatise “ De Repuhlicd, lib. ii. pp. 247—259, vol. vi., Bipont edi¬ 
tion.” From this account it might naturally be concluded that Plato 
had actually been at the pains to make the supposed extracts himself, 
subjoining an allegorical explanation of his own; a kind of Family 
Homer, in short, with a running commentary by the Pounder of the 
Academy. But in the pages to which Dr, Davidson refers, nothing 
of the kind is stated. In drawing the plan of his imaginary com¬ 
monwealth, the Greek philosopher does indeed condemn the mytho- 
logy of Homer and Hesiod as immoral, and proposes that its objec¬ 
tionable portions shall be concealed from the youths of his ideal 
community. But nothing is said of any selections from these poets 
as actually made, either by Plato himself, or by Sc^rates, into whose 
mouth these sentiments are put. Nor can we find in any part of 
the second book of the Republic any recommendation of the method 
of affixing to the exceptionable parts of Homer’s poetry ‘‘another 
sense than the verbal.” On the contrary, in one noticeable passage 
Plato forbids the entrance of these pernicious fables into his pro¬ 
jected republic, either with or without allegorical illustration; and 
this on the ground that the youftg will never sufficiently discriminate 
between the literal and the recondite sense.* ('Hgat 3* 

nm etfivnui xm 

'OfMi^os vrtvfetnxiv au •ret^ahsxrtov tit rnv ix eur 

nviv a vtag «v^ liof ri o Tt n »at4 6 De Bepub. 

lib. ii. § 17.)* 

* On this passage sec the note of Stallbauin. 
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The fifth and sixth chapters of this work, which occupy nearly a 
hundred pages, are devoted to the History of Biblical Interpretation 
from the days of the Apostolic fathers down to those of Faber Sta- 
plilensis and Erasmus. We have already expressed our opinion that 
tills part of the volume is extended to a disproportionate length* 
Hut we are bound in justice to say that, cons?idered in itself, it is 
iiighly interesting and valuable. We certainly are hot aw^are of any 
work in our own language which condenses, within tlie same com¬ 
pass, so large an amount of accurate information on this very impor¬ 
tant topic. As an introduction and a guide to the study of the 
History of Biblical Interpretation, it will he of most essential service 
t o*111086 who have previously paid little attention to tlie subject And 
oven such as are familiar with its leading facts and details, may find 
much instruction in our autlior s able iftid interesting survey. It is 
Lo he regretted that the ministers of the gospel seldom bestow much 
attention upon the history of scripture exposition. A good acquaint¬ 
ance with the various methods of biblical interpretation which have 
prevailed in different ages of the church, and witli the merits and de¬ 
merits of the most celebrated expositors in ancient and modern times, 
would open many copious sources of exegetical information, expose 
the falsity and weakness of not a few time-honoured systems, and 
terrch some very valuable lessons of intellectual sobriety and spiritual 
discernment. In the present day this species of knowledge is particu¬ 
larly desirable, to aid us in adjusting tlie claims of ecclesiastical anti- 
(juity upon our respect and deference. To pass one general censure 
upon the writings of the fathers, without exception or discrimination, 
would not only snlject us to the deserved contempt of our opponents, 
Init deprive us of much serviceable help in examining into tlie sense 
of scripture. The commentaries of Clirysostom, Theodoret, Theopliy- 
lact, and a few others among tlie Greek fathers, will richly reward 
the careful perusal of those wlio mean to make the study of the Bible 
tlie great business of life. On tlie otlier liand, if we wish to bring 
merited abhorrence and derision upon that abject and unprincipled 
fanaticism which seeks to exalt the priesthood by calumniating the 
Bible, we shall nowhere find materials better suited to our purpose 
than in some uf*the earliest uninspired'interpretations of the word ot 
God. We can make due allowance for the peculiar infinences, intel¬ 
lectual and moraiji by which tliese ancient expositors were surrounded: 
we can also avail ourselves with thankfulness of the wiser and nobler 
portions of their works. But when we hear St Justin tlie Martyr, 
and St Clement of Alexandria, and St Cyprian of Carthage, gravely 
propounding a string of expositions, the absurdity of which can 
Jiardly be surpassed by the wildest extravagancies of Swift and Ua- 
lielais, we know in what estimation to hold the Kebles, Newmans, 
and Sewells, by whom these irrationalities are revered as llie pure 
essence of truth and wisdom. When these are the responses of the 
oracle, what must be the worshippers at its shrine? If “these be 
tliy gods, O Israel,” then verily “they that make them are like unto 
them; so is every one that irusteth in them.” 

We are not a little surprised to find that Dr. Davidson apparently 
regards tlie so called epistle of Barnabas as the genuine prodt^ction of 
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the venerable coadjutor of Paul, We know, indeed, that he shares 
this opinion with many critics of great learning and sagacity, among 
whom, in addition to those whom Dr. Davidson has cited, may l)« 
mentioned Henry Dodwell, Grabe, Le Nourry, Gallandi, Hody, C. 

F. Sclimidt, RHinscher, the elder Rosenmuller, Gieseler, August!, 
Henke, Rordam, Merle d'Aubigne, and Guerike. But when our 
author conteifts himself with naming, among the irnpugners of the 
niitlienticity of U)ls epistle, no more than Basnage, Jones, Cotelerius, 
and Neander, he does much less than justice to that side of the ques¬ 
tion, In addition to these names, Hefele (Patrum Apostolicprum 
Opera, Proleg, p. II, ed. sec.) gives us those of Hugh Menard, 
Tentzel, Natalis Alexander, Remi Cellier, ktig, Mosheiin, Lumper, 
Hug, Ulhnann, Mynster, and Winer. To these we subjoin the fol¬ 
lowing:—Archbishop Latfd, Rivetus, Gataker, Daill6, Bochart, 
Suicer, Le Moyne, Spaiiheirn, Tilleinont, Oudin, Vitringa, Bud- 
deiis, Godfrey LesS;^ Bishop Horsley, the late Dr. Burton, Twesten, 
Andrews Norton, and Hefele himself. From the omission of the 
epistle in Mr. Jacol>son*s excellent edition of the Patres Apostolici, 
we presume that he also disallows its authenticity. We^are far 
iVoin supposing that either of these enumerations comprehends all 
tlie men of learning who have expressed a determinate opinion on 
tlie one or the other side of the question. But we think our list of 
Uiose who have impugned the genuineness qf this epistle is long 
enough to throw great doubt upon our author's assertion, that “the 
majority of tlie learned suppose it to he a real production of Barna¬ 
bas, the companion of Paul.” When we come to examine the epistle 
itself, we are at a loss to conceive how any serious believer in divine 
revelation could ever ascribe such a work to a teacher endowed 
with the gifts of the Spirit. We shall not now stay to inquire 
whethe.r Barnabas possessed the highest apostolic authority; though 
he is twice called an apostle by Luke, and is associated by Paul with 
himself in a passage which strenuously asserts his official equality 
with “the brethren of the Lord and Cephas.” (1 Cor. ix. 5, 6.) 
But no one can read the Acts of the Apostles without perceiving that 
Barnabas was gifted witli supernatural powers for the purpose of 
authenticating the divinity of the doctrine which he taught. Is it 
<'r<'dible that such a man could have indited the puerilities and blun¬ 
ders which appear in the document before us? To say nothing of 
id lier goodly mutter which it cont-ains, let us take the notable passage 
r(*s[)ecting the institution of circumcision. “ Abraham, it is said, who 
was tlie first that brought in circumcision, circumcised 318 men of 
his house, because this number in Greek letters (I =r 10, H = 8, 
T zr 300, i. e. 318) signifies Jesus, and the figure of his cross.” Did 
Ahraharn, then, understand Greek? Or, if the father of the faith¬ 
ful bad been born in Athefis, and had become as familiar with the 
Greek numerals as Pappus or Tlieon, could such an interpretation of 
tile number 318 have ever entered the head of any but a brain¬ 
sick dreamer? Or, finally, is it anywhere intimated that the 
three hundred and eighteen trained servants who went with Abra- 
liam to the slaughter of tlie kings, formed precisely the number 
of tJiose who, years after, were circumscribed in the patriarch's'* 
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family? It is ho ansvrer to these arguments to say that the epistle 

in question might have been written while the author was not in 
the immediate enjoyment of supernatural illumination. For if 
writ*ten by Barnabas at all, it must have been composed long 
after he was hrst endowed with miraculous powers, as it men¬ 
tions the destruction of the temple at Jerusalem. Now, though 
we grant that it is possible for the gift of inspiration to be be¬ 
stowed at one time and withdrawn at another, we cannot believe 
that he who has once possessed that endowment could ever become 
incapable of distinguishing between it and the ordinary operations of 
his own mind. Much less could such an individual ever be guilty 
of tluj impiety of exalting the latter to a level with the former. 
Yet the author of this epistle, after giving the preposterous expo¬ 
sition which we have quoted in Dr. Davidson’s words, does not 
scruple to add, “ He who ..has placed the implanted gift of his 
teaching within us knows that no one ever received a more genuine 
truth from me; but I know that ye are worthy of it,” We put it 
to any candid and intelligent man wliether any one who had pos¬ 
sessed and exercised the gift of inspiration, could ever have spoken 
in this ^rain of a mere excogitation of his own. That it proceedt d 
from the Holy Spirit it would be almost blasphemy to suppose. 

We* are somewhat surprised to find no account of Didymus the 
Blind, or of Theodore of Mopsuestia, in our authors History of Bib¬ 
lical Interpretation. The ^‘brevis enarratio in Epistolas Canonicas” 
by the former, though extant only in the Latin translation of Epi- 
phanius Scholasticus, deserves honourable mention in every critical 
account of the commentaries of the fathers; and Liicke's “Quaes- 
tiones et Vindiciae Didyiniana^” have, ever since 1829, made it ac¬ 
cessible to every scholar.* The peculiar opinions of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia respecting the principles of biblical hermeneutics entitle 
him to special notice and discussion in a historical account like 
this; and the publication of his commentary on the twelve minor 
prophets, in the sixth volume of Angelo Mali’s “Scriptorum Vete- 
rum Nova Collectio,” has given us, within the last ten years, better 
means of forming an estimate of the exegetical merits of this 
celebrated father than were possessed at any other period since the 
revival of letters. We trust that Dr. Davidson will do justice to 
these neglected worthies in the next edition of his valuable work. 

In the seventh chapter, our author briefly describes and charac¬ 
terizes the more important of the erroneous systems of interpretation 
which have prevailed in modern times. Much valuable information 
and just thinking will be found in this compendious account. It 
seems to be the opinion of some estimable writers, that the baseless 
and pernicious theories of interpretation which have been broached 
in modern Germany, are not worth detailing or confuting in a book 
intended for home circulatioh. In this view we cannot coincide. Not 
to urge that a treatise like Dr. Davidson’s would be obviously incom- 

* It is also to be found in the Paris, the Cologne, and tlie Lyons editions 
of De la Bigne's Bibliotheca Palruin, and in the still larger collection of Gal- 
See also Lilcke's Commentary on the Epistles of John, Appendix; 
»aiid Guerike's Handbuch der Kirciienireschichtp. i. 299. •• 
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plete if it omitted all matter of this stamp, there is much instruction 
to be gained from these mournful records of human folly and pre¬ 
sumption, and much need, too, of providing an antidote against the 
contagion of such deadly errors. It is profoundly observed by Solo- 
fhon, that “ the a-ighieous man wisely considereth the house of the 
wicked and the remark may be applied to the opinions as well as 
to the practice of the ungodly. Of all the awakening and impres¬ 
sive spectacles which “ this present evil world’* offers to the purified 
vision of the spiritual man, few are more instructive than the por¬ 
tentous aberrations of the finest and strongest intellects, when once 
they have departed from the simplicity of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
And of these salutary warnings none are mor% memorable tlian tliose 
which the history of biblical interpretation furnishes. If there are 
those whom such mebmclfnly exhibitions might he apt to seduce 
rather than to warn, it is the more necessary to fortify them against 
so dangerous an infatuation. The false principles of which we speak 
have certainly many fascinations for minds of a certain temperament. 
They gratify the appetite for novelty, flatter the pride of the under¬ 
standing, and strip religion of many of its most mortifying aspects 
and demands. It is therefore a work both of necessity and mercy 
to expose their unsoundness, to trace their history, and mark their 
effects. These weapons of truth are the only arms with which error 
and impiety can be successfully assailed; and e>^penence has repeat¬ 
edly shown, that under the most adverse circumstances this armour 
of righteousness” is equal to the exigency. It is shallow talking to 
say that these German systems of interpretation are never likely to 
obtain any permanent or extensive settlement among us, and there¬ 
fore need n(»i he combated from the press or the professor’s chair. 
He must have read the history of these days with an uninstructed 
eye, who has failed to observe how modes of thought, apparently 
most alien from the habits of a nation and the temper of the times, 
may yet, within an incredibly short interval, obtain general vogue and 
currency, and threaten to overhear all opposition. And fervently 
as we deprecate any such catastrophe, we acknowlege that the rise 
and spread of neology in this country would not more surprise us 
than many changes which we have lived to witne*. We are there¬ 
fore thankful for every learned and able exposure of its mischievous 
absurdities, and rejoice that in Dr. Davidson it» has encountered so 
vigorous an antagonist. 

We regret that want of space obliges us to leave so many interest¬ 
ing portions of this work unnoticed. We cannot take leave of it 
without giving it our cordial recommendation, as incomparably the 
best treatise on Sacred Hermeneutics within the compass of the Eng¬ 
lish language. 
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BRIEF NOTICES. 

T/tf Wivet of England^ their Relative Duties, Domestic Influence, and Social 
Obligations, By the Author of ** The Women of England/’ Fisher. Sor^ 
& Co.: London. • 

Wb have noticed, with great pleasure, the several works of Mrs. Ellis, as they 
have in rapid succession issued from the press. That now before us presents 
many of the most distinguishing excellencies of the accomplished author, and 
cannot fail to exert an extensive and salutary influence. Yet in fidelity we 
are constrained to say, that we deem it inferior to Mrs. Ellis’s other works of the 
same class. This may be accounted for by the close relation of the subject to 
those treated of in the '* Women and ** Daughters of England,’' and also by the 
hastt by which the work Has apparently been written. The author's character¬ 
istic fluency of style degenerates sometimes into something approaching to flip¬ 
pancy, and sound and considerate statements give place occasionally to unsatis¬ 
factory assertion. The work is designed for the middle classes, but applies only 
to the higher grades among these. Its moral tone is high, but vve think more 
philosophical than Christian. It assumes too much tbe.prevalence of true reli¬ 
gion among the wives of England. Its allusions to Christian principles, motives, 
feelings, and obligations are vague and general, and there is an unaccountable 
overlooking of some topics which we think should occupy a prominent place in 
such a work. Thus in the first chapter, entitled Thoughts before Marriage," 
there is nothing pointed and direct said respecting the religious character of a 
husband ; and in the chapter entitled ** The Trials of a Married Life," there is no- 
thingiSaid regarding the trials that arise from the parental relationship. Notwith¬ 
standing these deficiencies, which we consider ourselves bound to notice, the 
work is one on which we set a high value. If its estimates of the characteristics 
of men and of women be not always correct, it displays much knowledge of 
human nature, much practical wisdom, and much refined benevolence. It cannot 
be read without profit; and its wide circulation, as a suitable companion to the 
** Women" and ** Daughters of England,” will, vve doubt not, promote, as it is 
intended, the domestic happiness of the families of Britain. 


Farewell Services of Robert Moffat in Edinburgh, Manchester, and London, 
Edited by John Campbell, D.D- Pp. 171* 

Farewell Address to Sabbath-school Children, By the Rev. Robert Moffat, 
January 22d, 1843. London : Snow. Pp. 44. 

The re-embarkation of any missionary who, after spending many years on a 
foreign shore, has btuen permitted to visit the* home of his youth, is an event 
fraught with afifecting interest; while that of such a man as Mofifat forms an era 
in the history of missionary enterprise. Dr. Campbell has done well in collecting 
these services, and putting them into a more permanent shape; and has thereby 
added to the obligations under which the friends of missions lie to him for his 
untiring industry, and intrepid advocacy of the cause. During Mr. Moffat’s tour 
through his native land thousands hung entranced at the melting melody of his 
tones, and they will, in association vivid and pathetic, recall the scene us they 
peruse these pages. His Farewell Address to the young ought to be circulated 
widely; it will attract the budding mind; will inspire a love for missions; will 
teach to take up the cross for Christ; and prove how happy and bow buoyant 
the spirit may be amid severest suffering in t^e missionary field. 

While thus disposed, with unfeigned cordiality, to commend these works, per¬ 
haps a salutary caution may not be out of place. Our Intelligence department 
this month is filled with heavy tidings from the South Sea Islands, and with 
prospects anything but cheering to anticipate. In the zenith of bis popularity 
Williams fell. Now, what gave birth to his high eminence is threatened with 
desolating destruction. Does not Providence seem to say, Friends of missions, 
God will not give his glory to another? Are we not taught by it to beware of 
tnuii-worship? May there not be missionaries, of whom less has been srid, and 
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oil whom fewer favours have been lavished, who, in every qualiheation, stand on 
an equality with Williams and Moffat? We cannot help tbinkinf^ that there is 
much wholesome truth in the concluding remarks of Dr. Campbell. ** It would* 
perhaps, be wise, as well as just, that the subject of our next missionary demon¬ 
stration should be taken from some of our less fruitful fields. Our missionary 
body, even there, will supply individuals, through whom to honour their grace, 
their gifts, their office, (heir brethren, inferior to no other missionaries, whether 
of our own, or of any other society in the world,”—When we contrast the thin¬ 
ly attended Monthly Missionary Prayer-meetings with the spirit-stirring tbronga 
that hailed these devoted men, the question springs up—Is there no danger of 
the poetry of missionary results merely exciting the imagination, without quick¬ 
ening the fervency of prayer, and animating the zeal which flags? 


• • 

On the Harmony of the Old and New Testaments, By the Rev. William Pringle, 
Minister of the Secession Chufch, Auchterarder. 

This publication forms the sixth of a series of twelve weekly Lectures to the 
young, lately delivered uj; Perth. We have perused it with unalloyed admira¬ 
tion. The author is mighty in the scriptures, and has no reason to be ashamed 
of his manner of dividing Divine truth. With great comprehensiveness of view, 
and very apt illustration, he discusses,—1. The Old and New Testaments agree 
in the views which they give us of human depravity, 2. They agree in th^ views 
which they give us of the ground of a sinner s hope. 3. They agree in the views 
which they give us of the influence of the Holy Spirit, And, 4. They agree in 
the views which they give us of the standard of morals. It is a rare thing to 
find such an amount of valuable matter so condensed, as only to occupy twenty- 
eight pages. • 


Baxter's OiUcoloured Portraits of the Missionaries^ William’i and Moffat, 
London: George Baxter. 

We are highly delighted with these most beautiful and faithful pictures. The 
execution is in every way worthy of the subjects, and in the highest degree 
creditable to Mr. Baxter. The choice of attitude and scene is happy. The 
lamented Williams is represented as seated in his study writing The Mission¬ 
ary Enterprises.” Moffat is represented near the Kuruman river, South Africa, 
with the interesting scene of a chief of the Bechuana nation addressing his Parlia¬ 
ment respecting the Missionaries' arrival. A more beautiful and tasteful ornament 
for the parlour of a Christian family, we can hardly conceive of, furnishing at once 
a most striking and faithful likeness of two of the most laborious and successful 
servants of Christ among the heathen,—a remembrancer of their toils and trials 
and sufferings,—and an incentive to all, but especially to \he young, to more 
zealous exertion in the great cause of Missions. We most cordially recommend 
them to the notice of our readers, and doubt not but that the ingenious artist will 
meet, throughout the kingdom, with the extensive patronage which he so richly 
merits. 


Elements of Universal History^ on a New and Systematic plan; from the. earliest 
times to the treaty of Vienna: to which is added, a Summary of the leading 
Events since that period. For the use of Schools and of Private students. By 
H. White, B. A. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 

** Thu volume contains a brief narrative of the pl'incipal events in the History of 
the World from the earliest ages to the present time. With the view of facUi- 
tating the researches of the student, as well as rendering the work more avail¬ 
able for the purposes of tuition, the compiler has adopted the novel arrangement 
of a division into periods of centuries. This plan appeared to him to simplify 
the study of history, by its enabling the unpractised reader to synchronize the 
facts, to^group round one common centre the events occurring at the same time 
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in various and sometimes widely distant countries, and to prevent that confusion 
of dates and occurrences so common with those who have read history in de¬ 
tached portions." The compilation is faithfully and judiciously executed, and 
well adapted to impress upon the memory of youth the leading events in the 
history of our changeful world. 


A Plea for the Weekly Observance of the Lord's Supper : with Suggestions as to 
the proper Mode of its Administration. London: Ward and Co. 

This Plea " exhibits in a simple style the leading arguments in favour of Weekly 
Communion. If not so well put as we could wish, yet the arguments themselves 
are sound, and well calculated to convince the candid and conscientious inquirer. 
Tho work has our cordial ttpproval. 


INTELLIGENCE. . 

FORMATION OF A CHURCH IN DOUNE, PERTHSHIRE. 

The Church in Doune was formed on the ^lOth of March. Those members of 
the church in Stirling residing in Doune and Deanston, 21 in number, received 
an affectionate disjunction for this purpose. On the 24th of the same month 
the brethren were visited by Mr. Cullen of Leith, and Mr. Marshall, their for¬ 
mer pastor, when they were recognised as a sister church by receiving the right 
band of fellowship. T>here was also a public service; and after two short and 
appropriate discourses, two brethren, previously elected, were set apart to the 
deacon’s office. Although these services were held on a week evening, the 
place of meeting, seated for about 250, was quite filled. Mr. Cullen stayed over 
Sabbath, and dispensed the Lord’s supper. Several brethren from Stirling, Cal¬ 
lander, Kippen, &c., joined in the ordinance. Mr. C. preached two very appro¬ 
priate discourses to large (the Hall being densely crowded all day) atid anxi¬ 
ously attentive audiences. 

The following statement will make the reader acquainted with the rise and 
progress, and present state of the cause in DouneIn the beginning of May, 
1842, Mr. G. Wight, who studied in connection with the Secession synod, but 
who had left that connection some months previous, was requested by some 
friends to supply Kippen, Thornhill, and Doune, with sermon. For some time 
previous, two brethren from Stirling were in the habit of holding meetings and 

^ addresses in Doune and Deanston; but no regular preaching was enjoyed 
I people till tlm date above-mentioned. From the first matters were very 
promising here; ana such arrangements were entered into as enabled Mr. W. to 
preach twice in this place, and once in Kippen, each Sabbath, while Thornhill 
was supplied on a vvaek evening. The hall to which we have already re¬ 
ferred was rented for the use of the station; but it was soon evident that 
it would tiot contain the half of the people that sought admittance to the 
evening sermon. The open air was resorted to; and, so long as the season 
would permit, from 400 to 800 people weekly assembled to hear the word 
preached. During the winter there has been a steady audience of 250, which 
w*ould have been considerably larger, especially in the evening, had the place 
been capable of containing more. Mr. W, has, for the last six months, de¬ 
voted his whole time and attention to Do^ne and vicinity. The weekly lec¬ 
ture is well attended. In the month of September, last year, a female Bible 
class was opened, which soon numbered 100; it is still as well attended. A 
male class was opened at the same time; 30 enrolled their names. A Sab- 
bath-scfaool was opened some months ago, at which 130 children attend. Such 
are the means in operation; what have been the results? In speaking on this 
point, great caution is necessary. The additions to the church have not been 
very numerous. Last year, at this time, there were in this district 5 members ; 
there are now 31, and several applicants. Much good has been effect(^ among 
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Ifae ikk more than one of this class have, by the blessing of Ood resti^ on 
the visits made to them, been brought to the knowledge of the tru^, and died in 
the hope of a blessed immortality. A considerable number have been seriously 
impressed under the preaching of the gospel; not a few of whom give great evi¬ 
dence of the reality of the change they have undergone,—** being filled with the 
fruits of righteousness^ which are, by Jesus Christ, unto the glory and praise of 
God.** . 

The church has unanimously invited Mr. Wight to take the pastoral oversight 
of their souls. Above 2(X) adults voluntarily adhibited their names to a paper 
expressive of their approval of the choice made by the church. Mr. W. has ac¬ 
cepted the invitation, and the settlement is expected to take place on the 2l8t 
of June. 


ORDINATION AT AIRDRIE. 

• 

On the 7th of' March, Mr. James Sime, late of Cumnock, was ordained to the pas¬ 
toral office in the Congregational church, AirdiHe. Mr. Dickinson, late of Kilmar¬ 
nock, conducted the introductory devotional services, after which, Dr. Wardlaw 
ofiered up the ordinatfon prayer, with the imposition of bands, in which he was 
joined by Mr. Pullar, Mr. Dickinson, and other ministers. Mr. Pullar addressed 
the pastor, from Rev. ii. 10, last clause. Dr. Wardlaw addressed the people, from 
Heb. xiii. 17, and Mr. Mann of Alexandria conducted the concluding 4pvotionsl 
exercises. 

In the evening there v\a8 a numerously attended soiree, at \>hicb Dr. Wardlaw 
presided. Suitable addresses were delivered by Messrs. Pullar, Dickinson, 
Robertson, Sime, Mann, and Simpson, after which the interesting services of the 
day terminated about ten o*olock. • 


ORDINATION AT BELLSHILL. 

Tii£ recently formed church at Bellshill having given a unanimous and cordial in¬ 
vitation to Mr. Fergus Ferguson of Hamilton, to accept the pastoral charge over 
them, his ordination took place on Tuesday, 2l8t March. Mr. Kirk of Hamilton 
commenced the services by praise, reading appropriate portions of divine truth, 
and prayer. Mr. Russell of Glasgow asked the customary questions, to which 
Mr. Ferguson gave answers most satisfactory, and exhibiting that humble reli¬ 
ance on the agency of the Holy Spirit in leading a sinner to embrace the gospel, 
which forms the only encouragement a preacher hns. Mr, Bussell then offered up 
prayer, and, assisted by Dr. Wardlaw, Mr. Pullar, Mr. Mather, Mr, M*Robert, 
and Mr. Kirk, solemnly set Mr. Ferguson apart to the office of the ministry, and 
commended him and the people of his charge to the grace ^f God. Dr. W^law 
delivered a pointed, faithful, and affectionate charge, to the newly ordained pas¬ 
tor; and Mr. Pullar addressed the church in solemn an^ earnest terms on their 
duties and responsibilities. Mr. M*Robert concluded the exercises by prayer 
and praise. The chapel was well filled during the protracted engagements; the 
audience evidently felt a deep interest in the proceedings; and we fondly hope 
that, with the accompanying showers of Divine blessing, prosperity may attend 
the risine church. 


LETTERS, FROM IRELAND. 

No. I.—POPERY IN Ireland. 

(To the Editor of the Scottish Congregational Magazine.) 

SiB,—Notwithstanding of the proximity of Ireland to Great Britain, and the 
unbroken intercourse kept up between tbe inhabitants of these countries, it must 
be alk>wed, that the moral condition of tbe former country is but imperfectly ^ 
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known to many British Christians. A general conception, it is true, prevails 
the ignorance, superstition, and political turbulence of the majority of its inhabi- 
tants; but the true character of the gross darkness which covers the people, the 
exafjt nature of their social grievances, the amount of Christian effort put forth 
for their enlightenment, and the relative position of the different religious parties, 
are not. it is to be feared, very generally so fully apprehended ^uud considered m 
they ought to be. ^ 

The great majority of the inhabitants of Ireland, it is well known, are Roman 
Catholics. The population of the country is estimated somewhat above eight 
millions, and of these the Roman Catholic population is reckoned about six 
millions—perhapB a little more. What an appalling thought 1 Six millions of 
our fellow-subjects the victims of a most debasing superstition, under the tyranny 
of a most striiigerit ghostly despotism,—having the eyes of their understandings 
blinded in the maze of error, and the fruits of piety blasted under the breath uf 
a spurious devotion;—goin^down to the chambers of death with a lie in their 
right hand 1 The essential character of popery is not changed. Some, in the 
excess of their liberality, have spoken of it as (^fferent now from what R once 
wag; and, doubtless, it is modified to some extent externally by the spirit of the 
age, but it is still a system width teaches men, by its penances and outward 
observances, that they can save themselves, puts the key of the kingdom of 
heaven into the bands of a sinful creature, and stands foVth in prominent anta¬ 
gonism to the simple and soul-humbling truth as it is in Jesus,—a system whose 
gross exhalations are constantly ascending to obscure and hide from the people 
the rays of the Sun of righteousness. 

Ireland was one of the last countries of Europe that received the yoke of Rome. 
It never acknowledged the authority of the pope till after the year 1155, when 
his Holiness made a grant of it to Henry IL, who succeeded in reducing it to the 
authority of Rome by means of a coercive policy, which, how potent soever to 
fasten on men the fetter^of error, has never yet been able to bring them under 
the power of the truth. Popery having established its empire m the hearts of 
the people, has not failed to put in requisition its resources for maintaining it, 
and has hitherto succeeded in shutting out the light of evangelical truth to u 
great extent. Nor is this much to be wondered at when the true character of 
the system is taken into account, and the little which has been done, compara¬ 
tively speaking, for its destruction. Romanism exhibits in Ireland, as indeed it 
does almost everywhere, a complete system of ecclesiastical organization. What¬ 
ever internal dissonance may exist, it exhibits outwardly the semblance of entire 
oneness and agreement; and this tells most powerfully on the minds of an ima¬ 
ginative and ignorant people, who are not accustomed to penetrate the surface of 
things, or look into the internal machinery. Thus to the ignorant and unre¬ 
flecting, Romanism presents the image of unit^, whilst, on the other hand, the 
Protestant community exhibits the spectacle ot a number of hostile and jarring 
sects, ** hateful, and bating one another," and having but one common feature iii 
their common abhorrence of popery. 

It is not very easy fo estimate precisely the statistics of Irish popery. From 
* The Complete Catholic Directory, Almanack, and Registry,’ for 1842, it ap¬ 
pears there are considepbly above 2,000 parish priests and curates throughout 
the country; add to this the bishops and higher clergy, which must swell the list 
considerably. Moreover, there is connected with the convents, of which there 
are no fewer than 152 in the different provinces, a swarm of monks and friars, 
et hoc genus omne, all of whom are exerting themselves less or more to uphohl 
the system. The principal, indeed only, seminary for the education of the priests, 
is Maynooth college, near Dublin, which is supported by an annual parliamentary 
grant. The character of the education imparted in this institution, as investiga¬ 
tion has clearly shown, is such as, in every view of it, is calculated to perpetuate 
the reign of popery. Maynooth is emphatically one of the dark places of the 
earth. The grant is strongly deprecated by the Orange party ; but it is hard to 
perceive with what consistency men who obtain so much of the public money in 
support of their own system, can object to others sharing in the same munifi¬ 
cence. That this grant should be withdrawn, no enlightened mind can question ; 
but this can never take place while Protestants themselves so fondly hug the 
favours of the State. 

The authority and influence of the Romish priesthood is such as Protestants 
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in general can have but a very imperfect conception of. “ Hear the church/' is 
constantly sounded in the ears of the people, and this amounts in plainer words, 
simply to the same thing as ** Obey the priest." The Roman Catholic may dis-^ 
obey Ood, he may disobey his siiperiursl he may disobey the laws of his country, 
but he must obey the priest. Whoever dares to trample on priestly authority is 
sure to expose himself to the curses of the Church from the altar, and when he 
comes to the Confessional, his ghostly father will spurn him from bis knees, and 
send him away under the terrors of damnation, till he has performed the most 
abject penances. Moreover, the priest has in his hands a power, which indeed 
has been employed not unfrequently, by which he can shut out from the market 
the unhappy subject of his ghostly ire, destroy his worldly business, and take 
away his children's bread. The excommunicated person loses his customers at 
the beck ot the priest, and indeed no man may buy or sell, save he that has &he 
murk, or the name of the beast, or the number of his name. The authority of 
the priests is employed to preclude all intercourse with^Protestants in any of the 
exercises of religion. They take cure to impregnate the minds of their people 
with feelings of bitter hostility against Protestants of every name. These they 
regard, though some hesitate to ailinn it openly, as heretics doomed to destruc¬ 
tion. Accordingly, Roman Catholic servants in Prutestuiit families, are inter¬ 
dicted by the priest froiv being present at family worship; and any Homan 
Catholic found in a Protestant place of worship, is sure of incurring the censures 
of the church. The secret, however well kept, comes out in confession; or if 
concealed, it is, according to true Catholic views, at the risk of eternal damna¬ 
tion. A barrier is thus erected between the Roman Catholic and Protiistant 
sections of the community, which nearly precludes all intercourse except in the 
most common walks of liie. Such is the state of things as regards the moral 
aspect of this country. • 

It remains now to bo inked, what can be <!one for Ireland? How may her 
generous but superstitious aud priest-ridden population he*irradiatod by the light 
of the gospel? Are there not dilliculties almost insurmountulile in the way ? 1 

have no wish to hide these diHi 'iilties. They include all which superstition, 
prejudice, bigotry, and priestcraft can supply, liut why should these discourage 
the people of God in their eilbrts to evangelize the country ? is not the truth 
ns mighty now as in primitive tunes ? Were not the idols of ancient Rome us 
puissuiit as those of modern Rome? There arc two ways which to iny mind 
afford facilities for making the truth as it is in Jesus known to the Irish,—hist, 
by continual discussion ; nnd, seconds, by open air preaching. I am well aware 
that some deprecate controversy ; but this I believe arises from the spirit in 
which u has in many cases been coiiduetcMl. When undertaken, however, and 
conducted from love to souls, and puritied from the grossiiess of human passions, 
it has done and must do good. Wc read of the apostle Paul, that be disputed 
daily in the school of one Tyrannus. Controversy, in the hands of a skilful dis¬ 
putant, may be made subservient to the introduction of broad statements of gos¬ 
pel truth, which otherwise the people would have no oppqj^tuiiity of beuriug. 
The Irish love controversy, and they love what they call fair play. This is a 
feature in their character, which I think might be turned to good account. 

But, perhaps, the chief means of making the truth knowti to them is by open 
air preaching. It is a pity this instrumentality has not been more extensively 
employed. The Roman Catholics will not attend Protestant places of worship, 
it 18 vain to expect it; but vast numbers are ready to listen to the out-door 
preacher. They are thus much more safe from the terrors of ghostly ire as de¬ 
nounced in the Confessional, inasmuch as they can allege their being in the 
crowd from some other motive, than simply to hear the speaker. But whether 
protected or not from the disideasure of the priests, there are many quite willing 
to attend on open air preaching. Le^ such instrumentality be put in operation, 
and the most pleasing results will doubtless be the consequence. 

It is really painful to think how little has been none for the conversion of this 
country. There has, it is true, been an apparatus employed by the votaries of 
State favour, but it has signally failed. Tno*e who have wrought it have ever 
been regarded by the mass of the people in the light of oppressorsthe State* 
paid functionaries of a hostile government. Arise ye, ye changes of Great 
Britain, and compassionate the sisti r isle 1 Plant in the midst of her generous 
children ihe banner of gospel Ireedom. Take the yoke of priestly tyranny from 

Nkw Series. Vol. III. U 
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off their necks. You can do it if you will. Millions yet unborn will bless your 
memory for it; and the eons and daughters of many now in bondage, as they look 
back on your efforte for their spiritual ^mancipation, will bless God for giving 
you the sympathy and the means, the energy, piety, and perseverance, to strike 
off the fetters of their fathers, and bid them walk abroad in the liberty where¬ 
with Christ had made them free. Were a host of devoted, zealous, prayerful, 
energetic men, taking nothing of the Gentiles,'' sent ferth amid the millions of 
this country, to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ, who can doubt but the 
results would be glorious? 

In my next 1 shall give you some account of the character and position of 
Irish Prelacy, 

I am, &c., Hjbernicu8. 

rAprilWth, 1843. 


SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, UNITED STATES. 

•* 

THE ESCAPE. 

One of the reasons always adduced fur not iiiterfer^^ng with slavery in the 
district of Columbia, is, ttiat slavery exists there in a very modified form,’* 
that we there behold its mildest features." 

I do not doubt this; and having myself witnessed slavery in the district. I 
cunfeAi 1 am prepared to believe the truth of that vast collection of horrid and 
astounding cruelties charged upon the system generally in Weld’s Slavery as 
it is." The following advertisement graces the columns of the daily National 
Intelligencer, from month to month ;— 

Negroes Wanted.—The subscriber wishes to purchase immediately a number 
of Negroes, for which he will pay the highest cash price. He can at all times 
be found at the corner of 7th street and Maryland avenue. All communica¬ 
tions addressed through the post-office will be promptly attended to. 

“ Joshua Staples.” 

This shameless human flesh dealer has the use of a private slave prison^ 
standing midway between the Capitol and the President’s house, in the city of 
Washington, on the lowlands below Gadsby’s, where he secures the poor heart¬ 
broken captives that he purchases. Could that old prison reveal all the ago¬ 
nizing scenes, and publish abroad all the cruelties, groans, and tears, its gloomy 
walls have witnessed, I doubt not every freeman would exclaim, that the system, 

in its mildest form," had in it enough of the elements of human misery and 
wretchedness, to provoke the exclamation,—** Cursed he slavery; and let ail the 
people say, Amen!" 

An owner of a slave in the district, who, from losses at the gaming-table or 
race-course, from extravagance, improvidence, or other cause, determines upon 
the sale of his slave, will most assuredly, from motives of shame, make a secret 
sale to Mr. Joshua Staples. The first notice the poor slave has of his sale for 
8 southern plantation, may be, that he or she is suddenly drawn and locked into 
that private ** Pen/''as it is called, having been sent there, perhaps, under pre¬ 
tence of carrying a letter, or doing an errand! Occasionally an incident oc¬ 
curs which affords a glimpse at the deeds of darkness and infamy practised 
there, and of the keenness of the misery, and the desolation of hopes, experi- 
enced by the captives who are shut within it. For the truth of the following 
occurrence, I might refer to at least one member of Congress, as well as to 
many of the citizens of the district, who saw and heard of the transaction at 
the time. 

A smart and active female slave was placed in this prison, having been sold 
for the Southern market, andrthe time of her departure was at hand. Her par¬ 
ticular history 1 cannot give. Whether it was the dread of the cruelties and 
atarvation of a southern cotton plantation, the dread of the abuse and violence 
of some licentious purchaser, or the grief of being suddenly and for ever sepa¬ 
rated from hus*band, children, and the friends of Tier youth, that drove the un¬ 
happy woman to adopt, not only in theory, but in practice, the sentiment of 
Patrick Henry—“ Give me liberty, or give roe death"—1 know not. Whatever 
was the cause^ the sentiment was adopted; and at dusk of the evenings previous 
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to the (iaf when she was to be sent off, as the old prison was being closed for 
the nightt slie suddenly darted past her keeper, and ran for her life. It is not 
H great distance from the prison to the long bridge, which passes from the 
lower part of the city across the Potomac, to tiie extensive forests and woodlands 
of the celebrated Arlington Place, occupied by that distinguished relative and 
descendant of the i^nniortal Washington. Mr. George W. Custiss, Thither the 
poor pursued fugitive directed her flight. So unexpected was her escape, that 
she had quite a number of rods ttie start before the keeper had secured the 
other prisoners, and rallied his assistants in pursuit. It was at an hour when, 
and in a [lurt of the city where horses could not readily be obtained for the 
chase; no blood-iiounds were at hand to run down the flying woman; and for 
once it seemed as though tiiere was like to be a fair trial of speed and endur¬ 
ance between the slave and the slave-catchers. The keeper and his forces 
raised the hue and cry on her pathway, close behind ; but so rapid was the flight 
along the wide avenue, tlmt the astonished citizens, as they poured forth f>om 
tiieir dwellings to learn the cause of alarm, were only enabled to comprehend 
the nature of the case, in seasoitto fall in with the motley mass in pursuit, or, 
(as many a one did that night,) to raise an anxious prayer to heaven, as they 
refused to join in pursuit, that the panting fugitive might escape, and the merci¬ 
less soul-dealer for once disappointed of his prey. And now, with tlie speed of 
an arrow—having safely passed tlie Avenue—with the distance between her and 
her pursuers constantly increasing, this poor hunted female gained the Long 
Bridge,” as it is called, where interruption seemed improbable, and already did 
her heart begin to beat high with the hope of success. She had only ta pass 
three-fourths of a mile more across the bridge, and she could bury herself in a 
vast forest, just at the moment wlien the curtain of night would close around her, 
and protect her from the pursuit of her ejiemies. • 

But God by liis providence had otherwise determined. He had determined 
that an appalling tragedy should be enacted that night, within plain sight of the 
President’s house and the Capitol of the Union, which should be an evidence 
wherever it should be known, of the unconquerable love of liberty the heart of 
the slave may inherit; as welt as a fresh admonition to the slave-dealer, of the 
cruelty and enormity ot his crimes. Just as the pursuers crossed the high draw 
for the passage of sloops, soon after entering upon the bridge, they beheld in 
the distance, three men slowly advancing from the Virginia side. They imme¬ 
diately called to them to arrest the fugitive, whom they proclaimed a runaway 
slave. True to their Virginia instincts, as she came near, they formed in line 
across the narrow bridge, and prepared to seize her. Seeing escape impossible 
ill that quarter, she stopped suddenly, and turned upon her pursuers. On came 
tlie profane and ribald crew, faster than ever, already exulting in her capture, 
and threatening punishment for her flight. For a moment she looked wildly and 
anxiously around, to see if there was no other hope of escape. On either hand, 
far down below, rolled the deep loamy waters of the Potomac, and before and 
behind the rapidly approaching step and fierce and noisy, shout of pursuers, 
showed how vain would be any further effort fur freedom. Her resolution was 
taken. She clasped her hands convulsively, and raised them, as she at the same 
time raised her eyes, towards heaven, and begged for that fnercyand compassion 
there, which had been denied her on earth; and then, with a single bound, 
she vaulted over the railing of the bridge, and sunk for ever beneath the waves 
of tlie river!! 

Slaver-trader! “ thy prey hath escaped thee and if thou comest up to the 
judgment without deep repentance tor thy damnable traffic, as thy deeds of 
"wickedness shall one after another be passed in review before an assembled 
universe, and thou sltalt be driven away from the presence of God and the 
Lamb, will not all created iatfelligojices cry out, Amen, to thy sentence, when 
they shall see that thou didst persist in buying aiyi selling the bodies and souls 
of thy fellow-men, after being warned of the tendency and cruelty of thy vil- 
Janous trade, by the self-destruction of the poor liunted fugitive upon the Long 
Bridge York Evanyehst. 
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MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
FRENCH USURPATION IN TAHITI. 


A Public Meeting of the friends of Protestant Missions was held at Exeter 
Hall, on Wednesday, April 12, lor the purpose “of adopting measures urgently 
required by the recent aggressions of the French on Tahiti, and for securing the 
general interests of British Missions in the Islands of the South Pacific/’ 

Charles Hindley, Esq., M.P., presided.—The services were commenoed by 
singing^a hymn, after which the Rev. John Beecham, Secretary of the Wes¬ 
leyan Missionary Society, engaged in prayer. After some introductory observa¬ 
tions by the Chairman,— ♦ 

The Rev, Dr. Vaughan said, I rise to move the following resolution— 
“ That this meeting, representing different sections of the Protestant Christian 
Church of Britain, has received, with feelings of th^ deepest sorrow and the 
strongest reprehension, the intelligence of the unjust assumption of sovereignty 
by the French power in the island of Tahiti, and the establishment by force of 
the system of Popery in that island; that it regards the treaty by which the 
Natige Government was constrained to sacrifice its independence as the result 
solely of extortion and violence—means no less at variance with the character 
of a brave and gallant nation than with the principles of political and social 
justice. And although this meeting, confiding in the omnipotence of truth, 
and the sure support of its Divine Author, utterly repudiates the principle of 
restriction and coercion towards other s|stems of religious belief for the pur¬ 
pose of upholding exclusively the interests of Protestantism, it cannot but re¬ 
gard the imposition of Popery by the arms of France on the Christianized na¬ 
tives of Polynesia, as the grossest violation of religious liberty, and as evincing 
a spirit of proselytism rather than the power of Christian benevolence. That 
against these acts of violence and injustice, this meeting hereby records its de¬ 
cided and solemn protest; while it still indulges the hope that no motive will 
induce the Government of France to compromise its honour by confirming the 
aggression of its Admiral upon a defenceless people—a proceeding which could 
not fail greatly to weaken those feelings of sincere good-will and amity, which 
are cherished towards France by the nest classes of the English people, and 
to awaken throughout the Protestant world astoiushment, grief, and indigna¬ 
tion."—It is well known that nearly half a century ago the first Protestant mis¬ 
sionary planted his foot upon the soil of Polynesia, and that during that interval 
a large space of the country there has been recovered from the lowest con- 
oeivable state of ^arbarism, and raised to a high state of comparative civiliza¬ 
tion; and that in effecting this change, from the first to the last, British mis- 
sionaries have been the great agents. Now that garden, which was redeemed 
from^ the wilderness and cultivated, has been invaded by the foot of a stranger, 
and is threatened with being laid waste by the hand of the despoiler. What 
has been there realized as fruit by British virtue, industry, and piety, is about 
to be seized, it would seem, by French power. Might is there set up against 
right. The law of the strong is there set up against the law of the weak; 
and it would appear that things are come to this pass, that all that has been 
done by British zeal, humanity, and religion, for the purpose of civilizing and 
Christianizing those regions, is to be so much pure loss to British interests and to 
British hearts. This, 1 think, Sir, is ou^ case; and the question now it, Are 
these things so to be ? We have met to express our opinions and impressions 
fully and freelv, relative to tlie conduct of the French Government, if the French 
Government should put its seal to the perfidy and tyranny committed in its name 
at Tahiti. Let that Government attempt to conceal the fact that Tahiti has 
been torn by violence from the hands of its lawful sovereign; let that Gov¬ 
ernment attempt to sustain the odious tyranny, the fearful bondage, which is 
now being set up there; that tyranny which has its centre in the infamous senate 
of three ; that tyranny which subjects every Briton in the island to pUiMishment, 
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wild dare8 to insinuate or do anything against the Invasion of French power;— 
let the Fi'cncb Government come forth and put its seal to conduct like that in 
an Island recovered from barbarism by British zeal uiid piety; and then^ I have 
to say, let Louis Philippe and M. Guizot lay their account with having thdir 
conduct scrutinized, exposed, denounced, execrated—execrated ns from the very 
centre of British feeling. Let them lay their account with finding that feeling 
in meetings like the present, in every city and every town throughout the length 
and Incatlth of the country we call our mother. There are millions—and it 
should go forth from this meeting that it is so—there are millions in this coun¬ 
try, whose minds participate in the higher elements of intelligence, and virtue, 
and pict), who, it things are to come to this pass in regard to the Missions in 
the South Seas, will become but as one spirit of fixed indignation. 

It is hardly two short years since 1 had the pleasure of seeing M. Guizot, 
Prime Minister of Franc *, in this hall; there he sat, just there (pointing to ^he 
front seat next to the left of the Chairman). At that time the husband of our 
Queen occupied the chair whiclj you, Sir, now fill. God bless them both! 
Many noble sentiments were uttered that day. 1 had conversed with the spirit 
of Guizot many a time before. I saw his countenance; and 1 looked upon bis 
countenance that day, as fine things were said, and saw it give signs of interest 
and marked approbation At the right points. He could not but feel interested, 
and now I wish he were here, that I might appeal to him, to his honour as a 
Frenchman, ami that 1 might ask him whether he can count it a small thing, 
that his name should go over the length and the breadth of religious society 
in Britain, and through all tlie colonies of Britain, as the name of the'* Pro¬ 
testant Minister, who signed away the liberties of Protestantism under such 
circumstances as would attend the act, should he be led to confirm the tyranny 
that has been set up at Taliiti? 1 would appeal to his scholarship and states¬ 
manship, and ask him whether he would like to stand out as an object of re¬ 
probation against all that English feeling, as connected with religion, which he 
knows to be so marked an element of our character. 1 should like to ask him 
if it be that, in his estimation, labours for the eivilizatiun of mankind lose all 
their value when they have to do with nations at a distance, ami when the 
agents, cmplo)ed in tlie work of civilization, happen to be Protestant mission, 
arics from the Island of Britain V Of all this be ought to consider. 

But while one would press upon a mind like bis considerations of this na¬ 
ture, 1 feel that there are minds moving in similar spheres at home upon 
whom it also behoves us to impress such considerations. There are those to 
whom we have a right to look us the protectors of equal rights, and as the 
proU’ctors of Protestant piety. The rights of Englishmen—those rights which 
properly belong to a British subject—are put in great peril in the island of 
Tahiti; and while I believe war to be the greatest curse that ever visited the 
family of man, whether we look to the mischief it inflicts or the good it pre¬ 
vents, and while 1 see in it the great chapter in the history of humanity, and 
the wor»t chapter in that history, still there are other groui^s by which a man 
might feel impelled, and other considerations which might give firmness to his 
mind, besides those \^hIch have respect to the sword and,^he bayonet, the can¬ 
non ami the musket. It may be that we may be told that nothing can be done 
in tins business; that this is a squabble between Popish priests and Methodist 
misbiunaiies, and that there must be no interference; and possibly Ministers of 
State may speak of being pleased at what has been done. But 1 would say, on 
behalf of this meeting, that the men, be they who they may, who take such a 
ground in relation to this question, will not rise in their moral power in Britain 
by such a course. 1 shall hold the French Government responsible for all that 
may be done in their name, after they have had time to send to Tahiti; 1 shall 
hold the Ministers of State at horned responsible for all the mischief that shall 
ensue which they may have had the power to provent. They may tell me that 
they have issued such and such regulations, and they may point to the phraseo¬ 
logy in which these regulations are drawn up; but 1 will go from their words to 
the deeds of their agents, and by those deeds will 1 judge of their guilt or in- 
iioceiice ill reference to this island. Do you suppose, that if all the mischief 
which is now threatened should come upon us, that Protestantism will cease to 
exist? I answer, distinctly aiul emphatically. No. It would be the most cala¬ 
mitous (liapter in the history of Roman Catholicism for the last hundred years. 
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If it be asked how I make this appear, I should say, that the perfidy on which all 
this is grounded, and the tvraniiy by which it must be sustained, would have the 
effect of calling forth a feeling against, it more powerful than any with which it 
halb had to deal for the last century* It would be seen at once, that after all the 
soft-things that may have been said in explanation of Catholicism,—after all 
the plausible things that we have frequently heard about its«being changed ,—yet 
all the worst things said of it were just the right things^ This would be seen, 
and we dare not abstain from causing them to be distinctly seen. Our firesides 
are our own ; we have them left; and we will expound these things to our chil¬ 
dren and servants; they shall understand them. We have our schools left, and 
our children shall be there duly taught all these things. We have our pulpits 
left, and we will take care that they shall be the channel through which our 
pedple shall be fully instructed. We have meetings like the present open to 
us, and we can avail ourselves of them. We have the press, at least us much 
ours as that of our opponents; and it Tahiti and Protestantism are to go 
down, then all this machinery must come forth ; and from end to end of the 
land Popery Mill be better understood—^l^ofcry will be more deeply hated 
than anything else would hav^ caused it to he in the historv of our country. 
While I thus speak, 1 have no wish to cherish any unfriendly feeling- towards 
any sincere worshipper in the llomun Catholic chuich. 1 have no wish to in¬ 
fringe any right, as pertaining to him, that 1 claim for mvselt. Hut I am 
anxious that Fiance should look to her course; and, alter all her boasting of 
philosophy—philosophy about matters of history, and social policy, and how to 
deal ^th religious sects,—alter all her boasting ot philosophy, >ot to commit 
such a blunder in lavour of Catholicism as has been done in Tahiti, Mould 
turn the laugh of philosophy in every other part of the world against it, and 
secitre its silence for many a day to come. 

The Rev. Dr, Aujku, Secretary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, rose to 
propose the next reso'iution. After some prefatory observations, he said: 1 
feel that 1 shall best serve the interests of our common cause by directing the 
attention of this assembly, for a short time, to some matters of fact connected^ 
with the subject now under our consideration. Allow me, then, to remark, 
that, amongst the other intolerant exclusive claims set up by the Church of 
Rome, 18 that which she makes to univeisal dominion. She conceives that she 
has as much right to send an army of priests into any country, whelhtr occu¬ 
pied or unoccupied by Christian teachers belonging to other denominations, 
and to take possession of such country, as ^he Queen of this great empire 
has to send a British army to dispossess inxaueis of any purtion of her domi¬ 
nions. In accordance vi'ith this principle, she has directed her attention to the 
Pacilic Ocean ; she has found in France agents, and, to a great extent, means, 
for promoting her particular designs. In the jear lb05, a society, called “ The 
Society devoted, or dedicated, to the hearts of Mary and of Jesus,” was oi- 
ganized in Paris, and in 1817 was established by a Papal Bull. This society 
may be regarded aaan offshoot from the Jesuits ; and, judging from the subtlety, 
the craft, the activity, and the devotedness which it manifests, it is a true 
scion ot the ancient stock. In 182J, this society was directed, by Beo the 
Twelfth, to send agents to propagate the tenets of Popery in the Sandwich 
Islands. The attention of Rome continued to he directed towards the Pacific 
Ocean, and she resolved to increase the number of her labourers, and to extend 
her operations in that part of the world. In 1834, we find four persons con¬ 
nected with this particular society at Valparaiso, bolding conferences nilh the 
heads of the Romish church in that place, with a view to ulterior movements 
amongst the islands of the Pacific. It was finally resolved that two of 
them should go to the Gambler's Islands, and the other tuo to Tahiti; but the 
two proceeding to Tahiti were to go tberei disguised as carpenters. Tahiti was 
conceived to be a most important point as connected with the other groups of 
islands in the Southern Ocean. Prance was, theicfore, anxious to obtain pos¬ 
session of it. In this w'uy the Government hoped to gratify the vanity ot the 
French people, and iierc Mas one motive for the usurpation. It had been stated 
again and again by the theologians of Rome, that no tribe or nation had ever 
been converted to the Christian faith by the labours of Protestant missionaries; 
and that, if it could be shown that such an effect had been produced, they u ouid 
admit, that a church accomplishing such a result was a part ot the truo* Church, 
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The prartical and satisfactory answ^er to this charge was TabitL Look at Ta- 
biti. There you see idolatry abolished ; there you see the people taught to read 
and understand the word of God ; there the people are walking in the fear of the 
Lord, enjoying the consolations of the Holy Spirit, and exhibiting all those social 
and personal qualities which can be demanded for the purpose of proving tlmt 
they have been truly converted to the faith of Jesus Christ. Well, then, all this 
must be destroyed ;*the Protestant Mission in that island must be put down, in 
order that sve may not have it in our power to exhibit such evidence of the suc¬ 
cess with which it has pleased God to favour us. Such is the evident object of 
the Church of Rome. 

In the year 1821, a society was formed in France called *'The Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith.*' For some time the existence of that society was 
known only to a few. About 1826, it was discovered by some of the leaders of 
tbe French Liberal party that such an institution was in existence, and they*ap« 
preheiided that the great purpose of the association was to bring the institutions 
of France Hgniii under the induence of the Papacy. ]ffut they were assured that 
this wus not the case; and then the minister of ecclesiastical affairs stood up in 
his place in the House of Deputies and said, in defending that society, that it 
was a noble idea of Louis XIY. to found an institution in France designed to 
carry the glory of France and tbe knowledge of Christianity to the very ends of 
the earth. And this wus just tbe principle adopted and acted upon; and hence 
you find that portion of Fiance which is called the infidel portion, adopting Ho¬ 
man Catholic Missions, not because they care anything for the religious interests 
involved in them, but to render those religious efforts subservient to tbe exten¬ 
sion of tbe political power of France throughout the world. • 

In support of these statements, Dr. A. read some extracts from * Tbe Annalist,' 
a Roman Catholic publication, issued by the Society for tbe Propagation of the 
Faith, bearing evidence of the movements of tbe French missionaries in th^ Pa¬ 
cific islands, ami full of the grossest misrepresentations respecting the labours of 
tbe Protestant missionaries. Having completely refutdd these, he then pro¬ 
ceeded to give a detailed aci'ount ot the proceedings of the Romish priests in 
Tahiti, and said, We have come here to protest against this act of aggression, 
for such I must consider it, on the part of the French, on the authorities of the 
island and our missionaries there. We arc met to declare that it is a proceeding, 
in our judgment, characterized by circumstances more befitting buccaneers and 
pirates than a civilized nation. The Protestants of America will join us in this 
protest. Tbe American board of missions, and other institutions in that country, 
will, 1 doubt not, press upon their government, ere long, to tell France that she 
roust not tride with our Protestant institutions. We can afford to be silent 
when we read in the French papers of the rapid decay of British power and mdu- 
ence; we can afford to be silent when we hear the French assert that Britain is 
reduced to pauperism, and that British glory is on the wane; but we cannot be 
silent when tbe vanity and superstition of France interfere with tbe interests of 
the souls of men. We have come here for another purpose,—^to devise and carry 
out measures tor preserving from such insults and injuries cur missionary estab¬ 
lishments everywhere, but especially in tbe Pacidc Ocean. For where is all this 
to end? This is only the beginning of a series of aggressions. The French, 
being successful in their first effort, will not rest satisfied without attempting 
roore. Now, as it has pleased our heavenly Father to grant us success in our 
efforts to promote his glory, it must be our care to guard what he has given 
us, that it may not fall under the influence of any deteriorating and destructive 

f ower. We have come here to-day for another purpose, as the resolution w'bich 
have to move states, to sympathize with the queen of Tahiti; for we have 
every reason to believe that great violence has been done, not only to her dig¬ 
nity and authority, but to her religious principles and feelings in connection with 
the affair of which we complain. It is true we have been told that the queen, 
to say the least, was passive in the afifair, and i&not at all disposed to complain. 
But how are we to reconcile this with tbe following letter, addressed b)' Queen 
Pomare to the Vicar Apostolic, when she sent away the two papal priests oii 
their first attempt to establish themselves at Tahiti, and not on the second^ as 
falsely asserted in the ‘Dublin Review.' “ Tahiti, Nov. 21, 1836,—Friend and 
Grand Missionary, dwelling at Mangareva,-—1 salute you in the true God. I 
send away these two men to Mangareva: it is not at all pleasing to me that they 
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reuittin here at Tahiti. Tlii.s is the v\ord \rbich 1 address to )uu; do not send 
here to Tahiti the men who are under you. If you send your men into this land 
1 shall send them back again. There are here, in divers parts of my kiiigdoinr 
missionaries who preach the true word. We will not embrace any other* 1 
SiW.ute you. Posiare.’' 

The following letter was addressed at the same time by the queen to the 
priests theinselvoH Laval and Caret} Nov. 29} 1836,—1 •salute you both on 
your entry into my kingdom. This is my declaration to«you both. Do not re¬ 
main in my territory. Go away to your place at Mangareva. There are mia- 
sioimries in my territory. We have also been taught in the word; and we know 
the word. Grace has sprung up also in my kingdom : be not wicked ; have no 
unfriendly thoughts. Have 1 dune }ou any injurs? No; you know my at¬ 
tachment and kindness iur you both: 1 ins self also know your attachment and 
kindness fur me. Du tiot imagine that this decUirution comes from any other: 
no; this deelarution is mine, and that ot all the chiefs. It is our will that you 
shohld not remain in this kingdom. 1 salute \ou both on )Our departure. 
POMARE.” 

The sentiinenfs of the quern must have bden greatly changed between the 
two visits, if whut tbr Piencli ^igeuts say is true. Indeed^ she has never shown 
any disposition to counteiiHiice this religious or political movement on the part 
of Fiance and Home: but we are to express our deep^synipathy with the niis- 
sioiiarirs at 'Fahiti. We are told that the queen will be safe under French pro¬ 
tection ; but we sympathize with the missionaries, because ot the character of 
the man who will in all probability wield the gn'iitest French intiuenee in that 
ishindrand who is the gieatest enemy to Piotestunt missions; and 1 fear, alsO} 
that the missions will suffer from the effects ot the presence ot the captains and 
ciLMvs of liie whalers and other sliqis; lor, generally speaking, these men are in 
favo^ir of a movement which is likely to CdUhlish u system ot things in coiinec- 
tiuii with all that is base and wicked, in preference to retaining a svstem vvhiidi 
ju’omoles morality of cbinluct and purely Christian principles. We are to sym¬ 
pathize with the people loo, and we do deeply sympathize with them, because of 
the character of the teaching that will now lie spread throughout this land, under 
the inlluence of France and Rome; what that will he, you may judge Irom a 
canticle to the blessed Virgin, piepared (or the use of the Tahitnins, v\hich is us 
follows;—‘‘ We hail and love thee, O Mary, who art tlie mother of Jesus 
Christ I** 1 still quote iruin *'I'he Annabm,* the work puhli.sljed l)v 1 lie Soci¬ 

ety for the Propagation ot the Faiili:—“ We hail and love thee. J'liere is no 
one but thee wlio art at the same time Mother and ever Virgin. Thou art over 
full ol the graces of our God ; we hail and love thee! The holy Son of the 
Almighty Jehovah is ever with thee; we hail and love thee! Thou art blessed 
above all the women ot the earth ; we hail and love thee I The blessed Iniit of 
thy womb is J.-sus Almighty; we had uiul love thee I Pray lor us, mother of 
our God; we hail and love thee I Yes, pray for us, O inotiur,—lor us who do 
nothing butsiu: thou knowest that we air all thy ehddrcn ; we iiad and love 
thee r’ Such is n s|4ccinieri of the new teaching, the new docirnn s and opinions, 
introduced into Tahiti h\ the persons to whom we ba\e rel'eired. Lei us hope 
that this meeting, under the guidance of Hun who worketh all things alter the 
counsel of his ow'ii \\h\, may cause this disastrous attempt to he overruled for 
the further spread of his trnlii, until cverv continent and islujid shall be sanctified 
hy that truth, and nllect the puntj and the chaiity of heaven. Dr. Alder con¬ 
cluded by moving the following re-solution:— 

“ That this meeting hereby expres>es its sincere sympathy with the deeply-in¬ 
jured queen of Tahiti, under the cuiclty, injustice, and oppression, by which she 
iiHS been deprived of her authority and independence ; with the missionaries of 
Christ labouring in that island, under the hmderunces to their success, and the 
danger to their liberties, which they may juaMy apprehend from the teachers and 
supporters of Popery; and witljL the Tahitian churches, under the fearful trial 
of hdelity and steadfastness by which they are now visited: and this meeting 
devoutly trusts that the God of all grace will enable his faithful ministers, by 
pureness, by knowledge, by long-suffering, by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by 
love unfeigned, bv the word of truth, by the power of God, by the armour of 
righteousness on the light hand and on the left, successfully to encounter the 
advocates of eiror; and that he will guard the puritv of the infant churches, and . 
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preserve the islanders in general, amidst the allurements of superstition and the 
temptations to vice, with which they may hereafter be assailed.** 

The Jlon. and Rev. B. Nokl said. The resolution which I have the honour to 
second, contains an expression to which I wish first to direct the attentioiuof 
the meeting:—“ That we deeply sympathize with the injured queen of Tahiti, 
under the cruelty, injustice, and oppression, by which she has been deprived of 
her authority and ftidependonce.*' Those who recollect the terms of the first 
resolution, will perceive at once that this expression is not intended to reflect 
upon the French government, but upon the act by which Admiral Tbouars has 
placed the island under the dominion of Frenchmen, and which we hope the 
French government will disallow, in consequence of the feelings expressed not 
only at this meeting, but at other meetings, and by the country at large. The 
facts of the case have been placed before the meeting; but, as for the most part, 
they were derived from English statements, it is obvious that they may be at¬ 
tacked u[>on that ground. 1 shall, therefore, endeavi^ur to siit before you what 
are the statements given upon other authority. In order to add to the informa¬ 
tion which the meeting may po|sess, I will give a French version of the same 
events, winch was placed in my hands yesterday. It is contained in the French 
Journal ‘ Universelle.* According to this, it wtfs not until the year 1836,—and 
1 advert to the circumstance because it has been said that the French and the 
Roman Catholic priests found their way together to Tahiti,—that two French 
priests were sent by the Catholic Missionary Society to that island. You have 
lieurd that the queen of Tahiti, in pursuance of a law previously existing, pre¬ 
vented those missionaries establishing themselves in her island. Of the,policy 
or impolicy, the propriety or impropriety, of such law, I will not speak; but 
the fact was, that owing to it these two gentlemen were not permitted to estab¬ 
lish themselves there. In consequence of this insult, as it was alleged to be to 
the French nation, we find the following statement made in this French journal: 
—Oufniges like these must not rcmHin unpunished. ,The Sandwich islands 
have been the theatre of scenes very similar, and this religious intolerance called 
iur a striking repression." 

It appears, then, by this French account, it was not for any insult perpetrated 
against the French nation, so much as fur the religious intolerance of these island¬ 
ers, that this naval effort was to be made. In consequence of such religious in¬ 
tolerance, the Venus and ilie Artemisc received instructions on the subject. Here 
i.idt-cd tlie French government vvouhl seem to be implicated; but the proceedings 
of their Admiral have not been recognised, and 1 trust never will be. The 
Frem h government sent these two vessels to obtain satisfaction for that alleged 
insult, which consisted in the Tahitians acting on their own law. Now, what¬ 
ever may be considered the policy of such a law, I may remark, in passing, that 
the French government did, by the mission of these two vessels, revenge a mode 
of conduct which they habitually, if I mistake not, exercise themselves. Should 
you ever pass through France without obtaining a passport from the govern¬ 
ment, 1 ask, whether that government would not consider itself at liberty to 
deport you instantly? It is the regular mode of proceeding; so that none of 
us could do in Fi*ance what these two Frenchmen did in Tahiti, without being 
subject, at once to that conduct on the part of the Frcncl'^government. Hence 
tliere is a mauifcbt injustice in their conduct in revenging on a feeble nation 
wliat they would not«allow to be done among themselves. 

After exposing other mis-statements in the same paper, Mr. Noel continued: 
Some reasons have been adduced by these French writers why the government 
should desire to place itself under French protection. The first is, that the 
island under the gloomy and austere reign of the missionaries, had been rapidly 
depopulating. They state that the population, which fifty years ago amounted 
to 160,000, has been reduced to 10,000 or 12,000. I have, however, a letter 
written in 1803, which states that, fh consequence of human sacrifices and bar¬ 
barous wars, the inhabitants of Otaheite had beeli reduced to 8,000. That waa 
before the missionaries had exercised the least influence there; and now, accord¬ 
ing to their calumniators, the number is reduced to 10,000 or 12,000. I have 
also a letter from Captain Bruce, dated 1838, in which he represents the Society 
islands, of which Tahiti is one, as being in a most prosperous state. The next 
reason assigned by the French writers is, that the gloominess of the religion of the 
missionaries is such as to become intolerable to those amiable islanders. The 
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Puritan missionaries, they say, have imposed the hard and gloomy religion of 
the Bible, constraining them, among other vexations, to dance no longer on the 
Lord's day,—no more dances in Tahiti, no more games there, no more music. 
They then state falsely that, in the year 1823, the English offered their protec¬ 
tion; whereas the fact is, that at that time the people themselves wished to be 
placed under the protection of the British government, but that government 
thought fit to refuse. * 

In confirmation of the statement made by Dr. Alder hs to the anxiety of the 
queen to be placed under British protection, Mr. Noel read a letter addressed by 
her to Captain Bruce, and also one addressed to bis late Majesty, William IV., 
and resumed: The statements of the French writers show what is to be the 
character of the religious teaching to be substituted for that introduced by your 
miyionaries. It is to consist of games, racing for money, and dances after the 
manner of the Greeks. What then is, in fact, the reason why this convention 
has-been signed? Accor^ling to a French writer, more candid and more just, 
“ Only when the threat of cannon obliged them to it.'* If it were a treaty pro¬ 
perly formed, however we might lameiit it, wp must allow it to be confirmed; 
but a great writer on the law of nations has stated, that any treaty in w hick 
there is a vice in the formation, is not to be respected by other nations. Here 
we have an incurable, a fatal vice, and it is a treaty which we are on no account 
bound to respect. 1 trust that none of us would be disposed to advocate the 
exertion of any authority on the part of this country to prevent Homan Catholic 
missionaries from landing where they pleased, and propagating their doctrines; 
nor is it our object to interfere with the improvement of French commerce. We 
do tiof question their right to form commercial treaties wdth any other people, 
if it is proved that they contain no provisions which are unjust to ourselves; 
nor are we disposed to enter any protest against their acting even in an unjust 
manner against nations with which we have no connection, not being fully in¬ 
formed of the circumstances of the case. But when an island, united to us by 
so many ties, is suffering undeniable injustice, even according to statements 
made in the most impartial manner in support of those actions against which we 
protest, then it does become us to contend for these iollowing objects:—We 
have a right, and it is questioned, I imagine, by no one, to mediate and remon¬ 
strate strongly on behalf of our fellow-Protestants suffering anywhere under 
cruel injustice; and if our fellow-Protestants in Tahiti are now to have their 
liberty wrested from them, that is an outrage and a wrong against which the 
law of nations does not forbid us to remonstrate. If we had no other connec¬ 
tion with them than this, that they are our felmw-Protestants. suffering a cruel 
outrage, we should have a perfect right as a nation to interpose to save them. 
You have heard to-day sufficient proof that Tahiti is an old and recognised ally, 
and the law of nations does not forbid us to interfere. 

If, then, the recommendations from this platform to-day be carried out, if the 
London and other Missionary Societies, and if every town and city of England 
petition the government and the parliament to interfere on behalf of our perse¬ 
cuted friends, not olfily will you prove to the government that it is not the case 
of a few despised missionaries alone, but that of a large society, whose ramifica¬ 
tions extend througl^ all ranks to the remotest parts of the empire; you will 
teach France that it cannot, without being held up to all Europe as an unpro¬ 
voked aggressor upon a defenceless people, continue in the course in which her 
Admiral has marshalled the way for her. 1 do not bide from myself the diffi¬ 
culties in your way; I do not pretend to augur that ultimate success which 1 
heartily desire. But I urge you to consider that it is not Tahiti alone which 
may be sacrificed by the French convention: the same insults which were in¬ 
vented at Tahiti may be invented in other islands. That convention gives the 
power of banishing from the island any person who speaks a word against the 
French nation; and it will require no greatHngenuity to construe the preaching 
of the truth as it is in Jesus into an attack upon France, for Roman Catholicism 
and France are there identified. In that smooth convention," as some have 
termed it, 1 do not see the sign, but I am sure the result will be, that truth will 
not have a fair battle with error, but error will be forcibly established in» those 
flourishing missions. 

The Rev. J. Blackbcbn rose to propose the last resolution ; and in second¬ 
ing it, the Rev, J, Bubnet said, I am anxious to set this meeting and the public 
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right upon some points. One is. that any attempt at interference on the part of 
this meeting with the French Government, does not itself rest upon religious 
grounds. But we have simply come here for the purpose of influencing our own 
Government, and if we can the French Government, on behalf of a nation, help¬ 
less and poor compared with the great and mighty people that have stooped from 
their greatness, and jn some degree dishonoured their name, by interfering with 
the liberties of that helpless people. We have been induced to do this more by 
religious connection with Tahiti, than any other consideration; and we have no 
wish, as it has been said, to attempt a religious crusade, or a chivalrous crusade, 
on behalf of all the independent nations throughout the earth, and to take them 
under our shield. But when these people, who have been peculiarly endeared 
to us by religious ties; and this island, which has become a province of our own 
religious world, and which has been civilized and cultivated at our expense, and 
by the zeal and self-deiiiul, by the lives and the deaths of our missionaries, and 
which Las clung to us, under all circumstances, ever* since its eyes have been 
opened to the truth and the pure testimony of the word of God; when this 
island is placed under its present acircumstances, we should be less than patriots 
and Christians, if we held back, and did not stir up all our sympathies and ener¬ 
gies in favour of the people, and respond to thtflr cry for help, on iinding their 
country plundered from (hem. 

It has been said it would be wrong to prevent any system, however erroneous, 
from faiily ditfusing its own principles. 1 say so too. But it must he in a fair, 
honest, and honouiable way. The Government of Tahiti had a right to tell 
those priests that they could not live there, if that Government deemed it;expe¬ 
dient to tell them so. If an individual should say he is inclined to come into the 
circle of my family to disseminate the doctrines of the Church of Rome, 1 should 
say, I do not doubt your inclination, but I have no desire for your services;, and 
would anybody say then that i persecuted the priest? A nation is a family; and 
if any individual is deemed dangerous to the nation, the*Sovereign or the Gov- 
enimuiit has u right to say, Whatever your kind intentions are, there is no occa¬ 
sion for your services. There is no persecution in this; especially when you 
associate the dismission of these missionaries with the kind farewell letter of the 
Queen. There appears to have been no violence. 1 am a tree-trade man ; but 
if 1 go to a country which declares that it does not choose to have me for a 
customer, what am I to do? Take possession of the country because it will not 
trade with me? Neither can 1 think it right to force truth upon the shores of 
any nation, any more than to force error. 1 think, therefore, the expulsion of 
those Missionaries is no just ground for the aggression. The French, however, 
do not admit that it was an aggression; but say, that the country volunteered 
itself into their arms. And what did they do? One circumstance shows this 
assertion to be incorrect. After they had formed an alliance with this willing, 
contidiiig, and affectionate people, they have so much confidence in their volun¬ 
tary attachment, that they actually appoint three of their own party to see that 
these voluntarily attached persons do not do them any harm, and that at a time 
when their cannons were pointed at the shores. It was clear that the people 
did not love them. We now offer France the advice we should take. We find 
her departing from an honourable course, and we call upen her to retrace her 
steps. 1 believe France will not confirm this transaction. 1 do not blame 
France; I do not condemn her. The transaction is one that it is impossible to 
believe a nation of high-toned feeling and manliness of spirit can be guilty of. 
Until France, then, has proclaimed her own shame by declaring herself impli¬ 
cated and bound ly that transaction, 1 will not blame her. She has not yet 
(lone so; and 1 hope she never will do so. 1 will stand up for France, then, 
even against her own Government. It is said other islands may be treated in 
the same manner. A negotiation if now going on with respect to the Sandwich 
Islands, and treaties upon that subject are drawn up between America and Eng¬ 
land, and, let me add, France, to secure the independency of the Sandwich 
Islands, and prevent them from being seized by Admiral Thouars, or any other 
French admiral. The three nations are at this moment about to close and sign 
a treaty guaranteeing the independence of the Sandwich islands^ and why should 
not Tahiti, with the whole of the Society Islands, be included? These islands 
are of no value; they are worth nothing to France. Let us press on our Gov** 
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eminent the necessity of securing their independence, and our work is done. 
The resolution 1 have to move is the following;— 

** That this meeting affectionately and urgently invites the Protestant churches 
of«l3ritain, of Europe, of America, and throughout the world, to unite in the 
public reprobation of this act of French aggression and Popish intrigue, and to 
employ all appropriate and pacific means for restoring to the Queen of Tahiti 
and her people, the enjoyment of their independence; Mid also for preventing 
any similar outrage on the civil rights and religious freedom of the other evan- 
gel'zed islanders of Polynesia. 

Also, that a Memorial, embodying the sentiments expressed in the preceding 
resolutions, be presented to Her Majesty’s Government, the same being first 
signed by the Chairman, and other members of this assembly.” 

Didder the painful influence arising from the iniquitous proceedings referred to, 
the Directors of the London Missionary Society have been greatly gratified with 
the Expressions of Cbiistiafi sympathy tliey have received from the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society; the Wesleyan Missionary Society; the United Brethren’s So¬ 
ciety; the Paris Missionary Society; and the •Evangelical Society of Geneva. 
In compliance with a proposal from the latter Society, the Directors, after de¬ 
liberation, cordially adopted the following resolution, in the earnest hope that 
it will receive the cheerful concurrence of all the friendstof Protestant Christian 
Missions, to whom it is addressed:— 

That, in accordance with the invitation of their Christian brethren in 
Geneva, the Directors hereby recommend to the different sections of the Pro- 
testwit Christian Church in Britain, and on the Continent of Europe; and to 
the Members of this Society in particular, to set apart Monday, June 5tii, as 
a season of united and solemn prayer to the God of all grace fur his special 
blessing, to insure the accomplishment of the important object pioposed, 
namely, 

“ 1. To deliver our btethren in the South Sea Islands, and the whole Church, 
from the attempts of the Papacy. 

*'2. To pour his Holy Spirit from on high on all the Evangelical Churches, 
and to unite them by a living faith. 

** 3. To endow all Christians, and particularly Pastors and Evangelists, with 
decision and courage to resist Home, and to advance the glorious reign of Jesus 
Christ, our Lord and our God. 

'*4. To speedily consume, * by the Spirit of his mouth,* (2 Thess. ii. 8,) the 
deadly errors of the Papacy; to break the yoke which she has imposed upon the 
necks of so many people; and to lead by bis counsel the souls whom she would 
estrange from Christ, and who ought to be dear unto us, into the glorious libeity 
of tlie children of God.’* 


MAY MEETING IN THE SAMOAS. 

(Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Thomas Slatyer, Tutuila.) 

Deep lAtjjressitm produced by a Missionary Sermon. 

May 26tb, 1842.—To-day we held our May meeting. The whole island, so far 
us it is ** lotu,** was convened on the occasion, at Leone. We deferred com¬ 
mencing the meeting for some little time, on account of the heavy rains in the 
early morning. I made arrangements previously with Teava, to hold a meeting 
in the great house, with the multitude that could not get into the chapel, which 
was far too small, though 1,200 or 1,300 we^e crowded into it. The text from 
which I preached was, “ And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” 
A delightful earnestness of attention was manifested; marks of deep feeling were 
observable in many; and the countenances of some of the more devoted of the 
teachers seemed to say, ** Here am I, send me to erect the standard of his blessed 
Cross.’* 

Offerings for the spread of the Gospel. 

After the service the people dispersed; and, according to Samoan fashion, pre¬ 
pared and partook of their repast, during which several short speecht'S were 
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made, referring chiefly to the subject on which their attention had been engaged. 
We now perceived that we could not do more to-day than collect the contribu¬ 
tions, such being a work of time, and requiring to be done in an orderly manner. 
We now proceeded to the great house, to receive the offerings: the plan was lor 
each village and town to come separately and in order; we receiving their par¬ 
cels of arrow-root, ivnd packing them on one side to make room for the next. It 
was highly gratifying to see the families, consisting of ob! and young, down to 
quite little children, bringing their arrow-root to the treasury of the Lord, At 
length the multitude having brought their offerings, the church-members agree¬ 
ably surprised us by approaching, each with his or her parcel of arrow-root, larger 
by half than the parcels generally brought; and, in addition, many of them bore 
baskets beautifully worked with siapo, and fine mats. The quantity of arrow- 
root collected was, on weighing, found to be 1,522 lbs. • 

Graiififiny Character of the Public Meeting. • 

On the following morning we assembled at seven o'clock, to hold the public 
meeting; that is, a meeting for •speeches. The chapel was, as the day before, 
densely crowded within, and, in addition, on every side without; all appeared 
deeply interested in the object of the meeting. *Our plan is not to appoint and 
announce speakers, but to leave it to those who may feel induced to stand up; 
but, though thus left open, none but persons of moral character and influence 
ventured to address the auditory. I can only generally say, the speeches were 
characterized by great earnestness: some by no mean degree of thought; and 
occasionally deep feeling vented itself in tears on the utterance by stvne of 
the speakers of affecting sentiments, while the countenances of all bespoke deep 
interest in the proceedings of the morning. On the whole, it was a most cheer¬ 
ing meeting—felt so I believe by all. The speakers were eight in number, 
teachers and converted Chiefs mostly, and the meeting lasted about three hours, 
without any apparent diminution of interest. • 


COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Cheering Accounts from Abbotsford and Montreal^ Canada East, 

Mr. Wilkes communicates cheering tidings. Mr. Miles seems to have been 
greatly blessed by divine influence shed on the people of his station, and on the 
inhabitants of the country all around. The American character of the proceed¬ 
ings connected with these special services and efforts of our brethren in Canada 
is very apparent. It is as discernible in other instances of which information has 
been received as in the present. All the English wisdom and sobriety of our 
dear brethren will be needed to preserve the working of these plans salutary and 
safe. May they have zeal and wisdom from above, imparted in happy union and 
due pruportionsl 

The formation of the second church in Montreal is veryliappy. Happy that 
in that great and growing commercial city, the emporium of all Canada, a second 
Congregational church should be formed. Happy that it^sbould be commenced 
by the labours of so able and devoted a minister as our beloved brother Mr. 
CuiTuthers. Happy that the foundation of it should be laid by a voluntary 
colony from Mr. Wilkes’ church; and that Mr. Wilkes and his church should 
in 80 cordial a manner approve the movement, and assist in it. Here is no jea¬ 
lousy, no strife. Here is blessed harmony and co.operation. **Oh, si sic sem¬ 
per!” It is impossible not to feel double joy in the prosperity of the labours and 
church of our beloved brother Mr. Wilkes, when he is seen to act on principles so 
truly generous and public-spirited. Let every reader breathe a prayer for in¬ 
creased blessings on the first churcH, and abundant grace on the second church 
in Montreal, with every token of divine approver! on both his faithful servants, 
their pastors— 

Extract from a Letter to the Secretary, from the Rev, H. Wflkes, A, JU., 

Montreal^ under date 2'ld February, 1843, 

** The Lord has graciously blessed the work of our dear and honoured brother 
Mr. Mties. He wrote me soon after the opening of the year, thus;—On the 
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lirit day and first Sabbath of the year, I organized a church at this place, (A.i>- 
botsforil,) and for the first time, administered the Lord’s supper. It was to us 
an exceedingly interesting and solemn occasion. united in Christian 

f^Iovvship; several of which were very interesting cases. There are several 
more 1 expect to be added on the next occasion of commemorating the Saviour’s 
death. During the last few months, the dews of heavenly infiuenre have evi¬ 
dently descended on this part of God’s heritage. It has-been in sober propriety 
a time of revival. May the Lord continue itl Pray for us,” As intimated in 
my last, I went out to Abbotsford on Monday morning, February 6th. It was 
in the midst of a snow-storm, which continued all next day. We feared the 
storm would spoil our meeting; but no! a large number came up for prayer at 
10 o’clock, many had travelled several miles. Afternoon at 2, I preached. 
Many sentences had not been uttered before several of the audience were in 
tears; 1 never saw such anxious preparedness to hear. Mr. Connell, from 
Brome, preached in the et’ening. Next day I was honoured to declare the glad 
tidings twice, and Mr, Dunkerley, who had arrived the previous evening, 
preached in the afternoon. The place vvas crawded. People had come from 12 
to 15 miles. After the evening discourse, Mr. Miles, after suitable cautions that 
such a procedure would not sa^e the soul, &c., requested those to rise who were 
deeply afiected by the state of their souls, and desired the special prayers of the 
Lord’s people on their behalf. In a few minutes, twenty-two individuals, some 
of them old men were standing with heads and hearts bowed down. The scene 
was overwhelming,—we prayed, wept, and dismissed the audience. This even- 
ing Mr, Anderson arrived from Melbourne. On Thursday, brother Miles re¬ 
quired me to preach twice, calling on Mr Anderson to officiate in the afternoon. 
Place crowded all day. A number of Franco-Canadian converts, who understand 
English, were present. The day was beautiful, and we trust a better sun, the 
Sun of righteousness, was shining upon the people. In the evening, we adopted 
the same course agaiv, and a yet larger number arose, whom Mr. Duiikeiley 
affectionately addressed, and for whom we united in prayer. I left on Friday 
morning, but the services were continued with undimiriisbed interest on that 
day; brethren Dunkerley, Anderson, and Connell preaching. The Lord’s day 
was a precious season, 1 have since learned; and on it being requested that in¬ 
quirers would assemble in the evening,persons came forward. There are 
many scattered among the families, distant from five to fifteen miles, so that 1 
have no doubt there are upwards of fifty asking earnestly, ** What can I do to 
be saved?" It is very manifestly ** the Lord’s doing, and is marvellous in our 
eyes." 

Our second church is formed! Before I went to Abbotsford, sixteen of onr 
brethren and sisters, including the four students, bad expressed their desire to 
unite in forming the nucleus of the second church, they all expressed affection 
for me, and towards the church, and their simple desire to be humbly instru¬ 
mental in extending the cause of truth and righteousness in this city. One of 
them vvas one of oiy deacons, and one of the fourteen, who in 1832 united in the 
formation of the church to which 1 minister. My church afiectionately dis¬ 
missed them with expressions of fraternal confidence. 

On my return from. Abbotsford on Friday evening, we held a prayer-meeting 
in our lecture-room, for the blessing of God on this important movement. And 
on Lord’s day morning the 12tb instant, Mr. Anderson, of Melbourne, preached 
for me. 1 preached in the room where Mr. C. ministers, and at the close of 
the discourse, presided at the formation of the new church, brother C. vvas 
present. They received the right hand of recognition and fellowship in my own 
name, and in the name of the church, and some forty of my people united with 
them in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, the two pastors uniting in its admin¬ 
istration. The season was happy and refreshing. And now a number who have 
been blessed under Mr. C.’s ministry, are beginning to seek union with the in¬ 
fant church. I have no douUt it will soon rise to importance. They have 
already purchased an admirable site at the eastern extremity of the city, on which 
to erect a house of prayer. May the Head of the church bless them, and make 
them a blesstngr Let us take courage ! 

Looking over my church register lor 1842, I find that we have received on 
credible, and hitherto well sustained profession of their faith in Christ, thirty- 
two persons;.and by letter from churches in Europe, and on this cpntineut, 
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thirty persons. Before the second church was formed* vve numbered one hun¬ 
dred and eif^hty members. I think* therefore, that we have not been imprudent 
ill thus f^ivirig forth our stones** for another structure. But the family is one, 
and we, the pastors, are desirous that they should ever appear as one body; we 
would not have schism. At present, there appears no danger. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND MISSIONS. 

NORTH WEST AMERICA. RED RIVER. 

The following extracts are taken from the journal of,,the Rev. Mr. Smithuirst, 
who visited the Cumberland station last year:— 

Voyage to the Station. 

May 30, 1842—We have got out of Red River’have advanced about ten miles 
along the western shore of Lake Winipeg, and are now encamped for the night 
at a place called the Willow Islands. I assembled the crew for evening wor¬ 
ship; when, after singing, reading a portion of holy scripture, and prayer, 
we retired to rest, myself in a small tent, and the Indians each wrapped in his 
blanket upon the ground, with no other covering but the open canopy of heaven. 

June 3—At our evening worship I was seated in a small tent, upon a high 
bunk overlooking a large extent of water, my own Indians all upon the ground 
about the tent-door, and n small fire in the rear, near which were seated three 
heathen Indians with whom we met to.day. These miserable beings, two men 
and a boy, each clad in the remains of his old blanket, contrasted strongly with 
the Christian Indians by whom I was surrounded. When singing the hymn, 
** From all that dwell below the skies,'* the whole lake and the islands near us 
appeared to be enveloped in dame, from the brilliant lightning which, in almost 
continuous dashes, seemed to glide along the surface of the water, and to gatl^r 
among the tall pines with which the various islands are covered. The peculiar 
locality and circumstances, the companions by whom I was surrounded, the voice 
of prayer and praise mingled with the pealing thunder, the roaring of the wind 
among the trees, and the dashing of the waves against the rocks, all conspired 
to raise feelings which I cannot describe. 

June 11—During the voyage, it has been a pleasing feature in the Indians that 
they devote every spare moment to reading. The Bible, prayer-book, tracts, 
and the cottage hymn-book, have been in constant use. This is all done of their 
own accord ; for never having travelled before with the Indians of my own flock, 
1 had given them no orders on this head, wishing each to follow the bent of his 
own inclination, that 1 might be the better enabled to judlT^ of their several 
characters. It the Indian Christian has some imperfections—and who, alas 1 has 
nut?—there is nevertheless much in him that might put to the blush thousands 
in my own highly-favoured native land. Oh that the Loid would pour out bis 
Spirit upon Britain, lest in the last great day, the poor Indian should be found to 
have improved his two talents better than she has improved her five 1 

At sunrise on the 14th they reached the mouth of the Saskatebawan river; 
having been brought in safety across Lake Winipeg, after a tedious passage of 
fifteen days. About two miles from the mouth of the river they reached the 
Great Falls, which Mr. Smithurst thus describes:— 

111 ascending the river, the boats have to be taken out of the water, drawn up 
a steep precipice by ropes, conveyec^nearly two miles by land, and then lowered 
into the river above the Falls. The cargo has all to be carried the same dis¬ 
tance. In descending, the boats go over the Falls, or rather through a narrow 
channel about the centre of the stream, which is more properly a rapid than a 
fall. At the Falls the river runs between perpendicular rocks, which rise from 
50 to 100 feet above the level of the water. 

Mr. Smithurst's tent was scarcely pitched before a brirade of twenty-one 
boats, accompanied by several officers of the Hudson’s-Bay Company, arrived at 
the Fall#, on their way to York. From one of these gentlemen, wl^fse station 
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was near the Rocky Mountains, Mr. Smitburst obtained the following informa¬ 
tion :— 

On inquiring how the Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church Missions 
wis getting on at Edmonton, be replied, “ Tolerably well.”—“ Has he,” I lur- 
ther asked, “been able to collect a congregation of Indians to whom he can 
preach?” The reply was, “Yes; for on his arrival, he fpund a little knot of 
Indians who were disposed to receive instruction. Ha^l it not been for these, 
he would have done but little”*—My curiosity was somewhat excited by this 
statement; and I said, “ But how did it happen that the Indians of whom you 
speak were disposed to receive instruction prior to his arrival among them?’* 
The following interesting particulars were then communicated;—Some years 
ago, tvvo boys from that quarter were sent to the schools of tlie Church Mission¬ 
ary Society at Red River. On returning home, their friends were so struck 
with the alteration produced in them, and so much affected by what they heard 
frofh the youths about tht way of salvation, ns taught in the Word ot God, that 
all began to desire instruction. They went to my informant, to speak to him 
on the subject. He gave them such assistant as he was able ; and, when the 
Missionary arrived, turned them over to him. 

Here is an instance of bread*upon the waters being found after mamj days 
—two youths, instructed in the Church Missionary S^Jciery’s School, carrjing 
the Word of ]jife a distance of more than 1,0U0 miles to their families, and scvcial 
^ears after this a Missionary hading a httle bund prepared to receive them. 


WESLEYAN MISSIONS. 

The subjoined extract will show the means put into opcr.ition i>) the lloninn 
Catholics to gain their ends, and testify how their religion is not cliaugiti wher¬ 
ever its real character can with safety be exhibited. It is of a letter from the 
Rev. H. Hanson Turton, dated Ucechan-Dale, Aotea, New Zealand :— 

Popery ,—This form of sin still exists in New Zealand. A fortnight ago I 
across the bay to visit some Roman Catholic natives, who had just arriviMl 
from the interior. There I obtained a sight of the Breviary which tlie Bopisli 
priest bud written out for their use, and found it contained many of those huper- 
stitious, idolatrous, and excommunicating clauses which fill their own M^iss-iiook, 
directions for crossing, They told me that they lilci»<l that sysfcni ijiu(*h 
better than ours, because it was so much like tueir own old hvVitiietiihh vvoiship, 
and because they were not obliged to forsake UibiUery. In the aoove-naiind 
prayer-book, I observed, that the pra}crs to the V'rgin Mary were niiiclj more 
prominent, and, 1 think, more frequent too, than those addressed lo God him¬ 
self; which helps to prove the position laid down in the Wesleyan M-liioilist 
Magazine, for September, 1S41, “That the Virgin Mary is the yreat object of 
Roman devotion." ^ But as a certain proof that this is the case in New Zealand, 
Bishop Pompailtei has engraven the evidence of it in letters of brass; for 1 have 
just now obtained one of the medals which he distributes amongst the natives, 
and which they hang in their ears for ornament; so that their very cars are 
heavy with “ Mariolatry.'* On the face ot this medal is embossed the full length 
figure of the Virgin Mary, (or Jesus Christ: 1 cannot decipher which; hut I 
think the former,) in the act of treading on a serpent, and surrounded by this 
idolatrous inscription, “O Marv, of immaculate conception, pray tor ns, who 
hlfve recourse unto thee.** (O Marie, congue sans p/‘cJti\ pricz pour nous qui 
avons recours A vous.) On the reverse, is the capital letter M, (Marie,) over 
which is placed the figure of the cross. And thus are our poor natives deluded 
to think less of the Saviour than of the Vir,gin Mary, and even to carry about in 
their ears the notable lie of her “ immaculate conception.” 


GLASGOW : 
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DISRUPTION OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

I 

The meeting of the General Assembly of 1843 was looked forward 
to with intense solicitude by the friends of civil and religious liberty. 
Events, pregnant with importance, were but dimly viewed fay sl^ort-, 
sighted man, and imaginations sometimes glowing, at other times 
gloomy, filled the mind. Grand principles were at stake; the char* 
acters of “ men of God'* were in the furnace; Christianity wai ted 
elevated or receive a wound in the house of her, friends; and the 
church, throughout the world, was to learn to what extent her pi^ml* 
live intrepidity rested on our times. The morning of Thursday, Majr 
18th, dawned; the streets of the metropolis were thronged wita 
countenances all indicating trembling anxiety; the pleasure and thf; 

f »ride with which of old the pomp and pageantry of royalty 
tailed were kept in abeyance ; and the sublime anticipated exhifaUich 
of moral courage swallowed up every other feeling. On entering St* 
Andrew s church we found the gallery crowded; many had been ^ere 
from an early hour; and, having nothing to do, the general aspect 
was somewhat listless and apathetic. T|ie benches on the right hand 
of the throne began to be filled up by Moderates, and were well nigh 
occupied, while those on the left hand were almost empty. Fer a 
little we were at a loss to account for the absence of the Non-Inttu* 
sionists; but soon discovered that they were listening to the sermon 
of Dr. Welsh the Moderator, at the close of which ^ey came in very 
rapidly. The place of meeting was now densely crowded in every 
part. A hum of excitement prevailed. Dr. Welsh appeared, took 
the chair, and soon after Her Majesty’s commissioner, the mai^uis i 
Bute, ascended the throne. The Moderator engaged in prayed, 
dently labouring under powerful emotion, but in a tone so lowed, 
scarcely to be audible. He then said, that, according to the 
form of procedure, this was the“ time for m^tng up the toll; htt 
that in consequence of certain infringements on the Itberiiea of thd 
church, he protested against proceeding &rther. Having tak^n 
the Protest, he read^ it in the same tone of voice, whicfh made 
effect much less solemn than otherwise it would have been. ; 
Protest recounted the various ways in which the civil 
terfeced with the exercise of discipline, and oonduded ' 
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''And, finally', while firmly assertinj^ the right and duty of the Civil Magis¬ 
trate, to maintain and support an establishment of religion in accordance with 
God’s Word, and reserving to ourselves and our successors to strive by all lawful 
nfeans, as opportunity shall in God's good providence be offered, to secure the 
performance of this duty agreeably to the Scriptures, and in implement of the 
statutes of the kingdom of Scotland and the obligations of^lhe Treaty of Union 
as understood by us and our ancestors, but acknowledging that we do not hold 
ourselves at liberty to retain the benefits of the Establishment while we cannot 
comply with the conditions now to be deemed thereto attached—we protest, tliat 
in the circumstances in which we are placed, it is and shall be lawful for us and 
such other commissioners chosen to the Assembly appointed to have been this 
day holden, as may concur with us, to withdraw to a separate place of meeting, 
foi* the purpose of taking steps for ourselves and all who adhere to us—maintain¬ 
ing with us the Confession of Faith and Standards of the Church of Scotland, as 
hmtofore understood—for separating in an orderly way from the Establish¬ 
ment; and thereupon adopting such measures as may be competent to us, in 
humble dependence on God's grace and the aid of the Holy Spirit, for the ad¬ 
vancement of His glory, the extension of the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour, 
and the administration of the affairs of Christ's house, according to His holy 
Word; and we do now withdraw accordingly, humbly and solemnly acknow¬ 
ledging the hand of the Lord in the things wliicli have come upon ns, because 
of our manifold sins, and the sins of this Church and nation; but, at the same 
time, with an assured conviction, that we are not responsible for any consequences 
that may follow from this our enforced separation from an Establishment wiiich 
we loved and prized—through interference with conscience, the dishonour done 
to Christ's Crown, and the rejection of his sole and supreme authority as King 
in his Church." 

After finishing, Dr. Welsh lifted his hat, gave the Protest to the 
clerk, left the chair, and walked along the passage. Instantaneously 
a loud cheer burst from the gallery ; but as instantaneously a silence, 
deep as death, followed. The sight of Dr. Chalmers, venerable from 
flis years, illustrious from his talents, belovedLfor his amiability, re¬ 
vered for his piety, with the tears visibly chasing each other down 
his furrowed cheek, was inexpressibly touching as he followed the 
Moderator. The contrast between his eloquent eulogiums of the 
Church of Scotland, and his bidding farewell to it, presented to the 
mind of every one a scene fitted to excite the strongest emotion. 
Then, when Dr. Gordon rose, with his majestic brow and manly mien, 
his hoary head a crown of glory, we were resistlessly carried back to 
some consecrated hill, and thought that before us stood an old Cove¬ 
nanter. All eyes were fixed on him, but he faltered not. The 
Moderates seemed to be appalled. Not a whisper was heard. The 
Lord Advocate laoked confounded, and his countenance said, I never 
expected such a Secession as this. The Protesters had all retired ; their 
benches were vacant. What a change ! Welsh, Chalmers, Gordon, 
Brown, Candlish, Macfarlane, Cunningham! these walls shall no more 
echo with your lofty denunciations of oppression; your eloquence 
shall no more tingle in the ear of Royalty’s Representative; but your 
nobility of principle shall gem your brow with unfading wreaths, and 
encircle your memories with imperishable honour. But, in a moment, 
there was a rustling of feet; we looked, and saw a body of men 
hurrying to the empty benches. Who can they be ? They were 
the Forty—the Middlemen—the men who try to please everybody, 
and please nobody, not excepting themselves. They remind us of 
well drenched barn-door fowls in a pitiless rain. There were cower- 
iog, quaillag, sneaking, Egypt-flesh-pot-loving lineaments,on their 
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meaningless faces, and lacklustre eyes. After some unimportant 
conversation, Her Majesty’s letter was read, which contained nothing 
of importance. , 

Meanwhile the Protesters walked in procession, four abreast, along 
North Hanover Street, Dundas Street, Pitt Street, to the hall at 
Canon-Mills, accorrfpanied by an immense and most enthusiastic 
crowd. Three thousand liad assembled. Dr. Welsh engaged in 
prayer, and proposed that Dr. Chalmers should be Moderator, which 
was unanimously agreed to. Dr. Chalmers, after offering up prayer, 
addressed the meeting. He briefly stated the grounds of their Seces- 
tion; urged the necessity of cultivating humility in the hour of 
iriumpli; maintained, in emphatic terms, that they were not te be 
looked upon as Voluntaries; and deprecated any union with the pro¬ 
pagators of revolutionary pblitical sentiments. The report in the 
Witness newspaper represents him to have said, If, on the blank 
constitution of the ^ree churoli, they were willing to inscribe ^ No 
Voluntaryism,* tliey miglit then hold it up to the demagogues and 
agitators of the land, tliat they might read and learn, that, while free, 
they were not anarchists.” Now, if the report be correct, we cannot 
understand liow Ur. Clialiners can identify voluntaryism with anarchy. 
But we are unwilling to dwell upon this, and tliat the more especially 
as, in his concluding address to the Free Assembly, he completely 
nullifies what seems to be the meaning of the above sentence. “We 
have a friendly understanding with men of other denominations; in 
utter and entire contradistinction to whom^ there are the turbulentf and 
the disaffected^ and the lawless^ with whom we can have no sympathy 
or fellowship whatever 

On Friday evening, at 7 o’clock, the Free Assembly met, to lay 
before the elders, deacons, probationers, and students, a statement of 
the reasons which had induced the Assembly to withdraw from con¬ 
nection with the Establishment. We give the speech of Dr. Gordon 
entire. It will commend itself to all our readers. During its de¬ 
livery many were bathed in tears. His blended firmness and meek¬ 
ness, his sterling honesty and uprightness, and his earnestness of 
manner and voice, were altogether overpowering. 

» 

‘*The deep solemnity and painful nature of these proceedings all must have 
felt,—the moiiieutous consequences none can foresee ; but it ia some, nay, abun¬ 
dant consolation to think, tiiat whatever consequences thaffstep may involve, we 
had no ulteniative. We hud no alternative, because I cannot state it as an alter¬ 
native to Christian ministers and Christian elders to relinquish and abandon 
tliose principles which in our consciences we believe to be based upon the Word 
of God. We had therefi}re no alternative, and nothing but principle, and the 
consciousness that we were contending for principle and for the Word of God 
could have induced us to continue the painful and harassing, and I may now at 
last say, the hopeless contest in which we have so long been engaged. I can say 
for my reverend fathers and myself,tin opposition to all the charges that have 
been made against us that we were leagued together in partisanship, that we 
were committed to no party, and never on grounds of principle could have aban¬ 
doned our friends. It will not now do to say that we were actuated by partisan¬ 
ship, and that we were bound to each other as a party, and ^uld not l^ve our 
friends; that would be a motive degrading even to the poUticiaha of this world, 
and liuw much more unworthy would it be of Christian men and Christian 
bearers I We continued the controversy because we could not help it,—we could 
not surrender our privileges because they were not ours to surrenderr—they have 
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been bestowed upon the Christian church by its great Head. He has conferred 
them upon us, and they are not ours to retain or relinquish as we might find it 
convenient. But more than this, we believe these privileges to have been secured 
by\he State when it took us into connection with itself: we thought tliat the 
State gave effect to our liberties and privileges; we believed that it put us on 
vantage ground, because the State believed we would do ber service while we 
were serving our Lord and Master; and, therefore, as Ecclesiastical Courts re¬ 
cognised by the State as an integral part of the constitution of this land, we 
would not surrender at the bidding oi the Civil Courts what we believed the 
State had promised to protect us in. We refused to take the opinions of the 
Civil Courts, as determining whether or not tlie recognition of the State was to 
be continued or withdrawn. We would take no opinions from the Civil Courts 
on tliat question, till we went to the State itself, and asked the State whether 
she understood the condiUon of our Establisliment to be what the Civil Courts 
had declared it to be. We went therefore to the State, and she told us that the 
statutes on which she founded should be interpreted as the Civil Courts had in¬ 
terpreted them,.—that is to say, that the only conditions on which we could retain 
the advantage of an Establishm/^nt is this, that in the event of a collision taking 
place between the Civil and the Ecclesiastical Courts, the Civil Courts shaU 
ultimately have the sole power of determining the question, not merely in their 
own matters and to dispose of civil matters involved, but also over the Eccle¬ 
siastical Courts themselves, so that the Civil Courts shall be entitled to coerce 
by pains and penalties Ecclesiastical Courts. This is the decision we have got. 
Now, the decision of the State dues not alter our relation or our responsibility to 
Christ. The authority of the State does not authorize us to transfer to Civil 
Courts those privileges and that power which he has bestowed on the office-bear¬ 
ers ih his church for the government thereof, distinct from the Civil Magistrate. 
And therefore, if the State says that the only condition on which we can retain 
the benefits of the EsUtblishmeiit, on the principles they have laid down ; I say 
we have no alternative but to relinquish the connection. Sir, it is a most miserable 
subterfuge 1 have beard pled, that we might have remained in the Established 
church, and there retained intact our theoretical opinions, and that we might have 
there risen solemnly to protest as often as the Civil Courts actually interfered 
with ecclesiastical procedure, and that in this way our consciences might have 
been satisfied; yes, that subterfuge is one that 1 tremble to tliiiik of a Christian 
man allowing himself for a single moment to entertain. Why, the very fact of 
our drawing our stipends after the declaratioi: which the State lias made, is, on 
our part, a solemn promise, as honest men, to the State, that we never will make 
such a declaration, and is an acquiescence in the principle; and a protest after 
that would be a dishonest, a hypocritical protest. There is no other alternative. 
The conscience, of every one of us has sliut us out on both sides. On the one 
side, if we had remained in the Establishment, and held by our principles, to 
protest would have been dealing falsely and dishonestly with t!ie State. We 
would have been tiking the benefit on a totally different ground from that on 
which the State said it would give it. On the other liand, if we iiad remained 
in the Establishment, and submitted, we must have abandoned our allegiance to 
tile great Head of tht^'church. This 1 feel to be my position, or rather felt it to 
be my position; but, ttiank God, I breathe in a better atmosphere than I have 
done for years back. 1 was not insensible to the taunts with which we were 
everywhere met,—the taunt that, as honest men, we should leave the Establish¬ 
ment. It was very wearisome and fatiguing,—very exhausting even fur the 
ablest of our men to be day after day defending us and themselves from that 
charge. It was still more painful perhaps for many like me, who had not the 
power nor the qualifications to make that defence, to be remaining in silence, and 
hearing ourselves treated as men rebellious against the powers that be. We 
were all conscious of the injustice of this charge; we had the mens conscia recti, 
and that was our consolation. Still the trials were severe. But I feel now that 
lama free man. Nay, Sir, 1 am not only a free man, but 1 am entitled to say 
to my adversaries, who have twitted me so often with dishonesty, that whatever 
they may think of Che bearing with which 1 say it, X say it with a very humble 
heart, and full of gratitude to Almighty God, 1 can say to them, I am an honest 
man. 1 have given what ought to satiny you at least, that 1 am an honest mau; 

I have sacrificed my all, except the promise of my heavenly Father, who will 
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bring me support for myself and my cliiidren through the beneficence of his own 
people, wiio have been turned from darkness to Rght. But the enemies who 
have twitted us with dishonesty, have no notion whatever of the trials of fny 
principles, but simply of this, whether we will forego worldly advantages. By 
God's grace we have done tiiat, and therefore we might say to them, * xoii must 
admit at least that we are honest men, though we may be very weak.* There 
is just one other point to which I would advert* and it is one that fills my heart 
with many bright anticipations. I am beginning to feel, with many others of my 
fathers and brethren anmiul me, that aovancing period of life when Uie little 
energy 1 iiiiglit have had is beginning to fiag, and when various intimations are 
given me that, at no very distant period, my labours must come to an end. III 
looking forward to such a time, 1 am cheered and comforted with the thought 
that God, in his great grace and mercy, is raising up a noble array of our young 
friends ready to occupy the places which we must S 009 quit; and while I canii^ 
but tcel the deepest sympathy with my young friends in the prospect of the diffi¬ 
culties With which tht^ must enter on tlieir labours, compared with the peace 
and quietness with which 1 entered on mine, yet 1 do feel assured that the same 
gracious God who has enabled them, in spite 0 $ that hope so natural to youth, 
and which is far more calculated to lead away the mind than even the enjoyment 
of any of the good tilings of tiiis Hfe,—that God who has enabled them in tlie 
early part of their life to forego all tlie advantages to which they might naturally 
have looked lorward, and to cast in their lot with their aged fathers and brethren, 
to comfort and cheer our spirits in Che decline of life,—why, Sirs, wlien I think 
of that, I feel 1 should be chargeable with a distrustful and most ungrateful*faith- 
lessness to the Head of the churoli, if I did not Imik forward to bright days for this 
land, thougli they may be days of siiHering and sadness ; yet bright days, through 
the gatliering in of multitudes who shall be to tlieni a crown of joy and rejoicine 
in the day of the Lord Jesus. 1 believe itiat the trials through which they will 
have to pass at tlie couimencemeiit of their warfare will only have the effect of 
training tliem to that hardness whicli, as good soldiers of Jesus Christ, they will 
have Co maintain when they are brouglit into llie field. 1 congratulate iny young 
friends 011 tlie prospect before them, and I would call upon them to be humble- 
minded, not to be carried by the mere feeling and excitement of the moment, 
but to make it matter of thanks to God that he 1ms enabled them to throw Ul their 
lot, and to be ready for any service lie may be pleased to call them to." 

Dr. Gardiner, then, at tlie request of tlie Moderator, came forward 
and read the address of the adhering probationers, signed by about 
200. He was followed by Dr. Welsh, who stated that, in the Edin¬ 
burgh divinity hall, 03 students had adhered; and Dr. Candllsh also 
afterwards stated that, in Glasgow, four-fifths of the students adhered, 
and in Aberdeen a majority. ^ 

The proceedings of this evening were fraught with importance. 
In addition to Dr. Gordon, Dr. Buchanan and Dr. Gandlish delivered 
addresses. All the three spoke like men who liad* counted the cost, 
who, having borne the burden and heat of a long continued conflict, 
were glad to herald the psean of victory. There were no symptoms of 
vacillation. They spoke like men nerved for high deeds. And no 
wonder. To see 200 probationers, and the bulk of the divinity stu¬ 
dents following them, proved to demonstration, that the movement 
was a popular one. When so m^any young men are ready to sacrifice 
the emoluments and the status of a parish minister at a time when 
so many alluring temptations are in the way, they deserve to be ap¬ 
plauded, bidding farewell, at the shrine of principle, to honour almost 
in possession. 
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JOHN WILLIAMS THE MISSIONARY* 

Of the many illustrious names that adorn the annals of missionary 
enterprise, there is no one that more completely fills our imagina¬ 
tion, and commands our ebteem and reverence, than that of John 
Williams. His character and actions have now become the property 
of the church of Christ; and for all ages to come, will furnish matter 
of profitable and intensely interesting study to ministers and students 
of the gospel; but, especially to those, who, by preparatory study, 
are,consecrating their talents to the same holy enterprise in the pro¬ 
secution of which he fell. The extensive field over which his influ¬ 
ence was shed~the number and importqjice of his achievements, and 
the almost constant and complete success that attended his efforts, 
render the analytic investigation of his character of the highest im¬ 
portance to the instruction and guidance of every one similarly en¬ 
gaged in the dissemination of divine truth. Happily, the materials 
are abundant, and the arrangement of them could scarcely have 
fallen into better hands than those of Mr. Prout. In the volume 
before us, he has shown himself possessed of some of the finest quali¬ 
ties of a biographer. He writes con amore,’* yet in no instance 
does he permit personal regard for his subject to carry him beyond 
the limits of sober truth. From the excited state of mind evinced 
by the religious public, after the news of Williams' death arrived, 
and the all but universal attention drawn to him by the publication 
of the Martyr of Erromanga we should not have been surprised, 
had his biographer been tempted to throw a dash of the romantic 
into his character and actions, and treat us with a little more of the 
Hero-worship so much in vogue. But Mr. Prout has manfully re¬ 
sisted the temptation; and Williams is here presented to our 
view, neither as an unapproachable hero, the intensity of whose ex¬ 
cellencies repress a virtuous emulation, nor as divested of iljose 
numerous useful and attractive qualities for which he was actually 
distinguished. Mr. Prout’s work reflects lugh honour upon himself, 
and is a valuabl^t gift to the church of Christ. 

It is not our object, in this notice, to criticise Mr. Prout s execu¬ 
tion of the task assigned him by the friends of Williams. We have 
already said, that it meets our approbation. We prefer, therefore, 
to present our readers with a very brief outline of the leading events 
in Williams* life. 

John Williams was born at Tottenham High Cross, in the vicinity 
of London, on the 29th June, 1796, and there, under tlie care of a 
pious mother, he spent the first years of his youth. In his boyhood, 
he was in no other way distingu^hed, than as a handy^ active 
lad, who, without an edu(;ation superior to that of those around him, 
knew a great many things, and could do a great many things which 
few of the same age could pretend to. His disposition was naturally 
amiable and- winning. His mind, well-balanced, intelligent, and 
active, with a decided bend towards practical mechanics. With such 

• Memoir of the Life of the Rev. John Williams, Missionary to Polynesia. 
By Ebenezer Prout. London; Snow. ^ 
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a character, young Williams was, as may be supposed, a general 
favourite, and esteemed and respected in the circle in which he 
moved. His general education was of the commonest kind, and in¬ 
tended only to fit him for the pursuit of business. Had his religious 
training been equally defective, he might never have been known 
beyond tlie circle with which his mercantile transactions would have 
brought him into contact. But the same*all-wise Providence, which, 
in afterlife, he so delighted to recognise and acknowledge, blessed 
him witli the indefatigable attention, prayers, and instructions of a 
pious and devoted mother; and to her instriunentality are to be 
traced those mental habits, and that extensive acquaintanceship v^ith 
divine truth, which fitted him so eminently fqr the missionary w^rk. 
The labours and solicitude of his mother were not immediately re¬ 
warded with the fruits of evangelical piety ; but, that his mind was 
so far affected and influenced by her excellent example and instruc¬ 
tions, as to lead him, not only to adopt the outward forms of godli¬ 
ness, hut even to mifke religion the subject of frequent and serious 
thought, is evident, from his prayers and hymns composed at this 
period, and still preserved. 

At little more than thirteen years of age, Williams was ap¬ 
prenticed to Mr. Tonkin, a furnishing ironmonger, in City Road, 
London. In this situation he lived with the family of his employ¬ 
er, and conducted himself with so much propriety, as very speed¬ 
ily to gain tlie esteem and confidence of all "around him. By 
the terms of his indenture, he was only to be taught the cow- 
niercial department of the business; but his natural taste so strongly 
inclined him, and his talents so eminently fitted him for the 
mechanical department, that every hour he could spare, without 
neglecting his duties in the sale-shop, was spent either at the forge 
or tlie bench; and in this way, without any regular instructions, 
he became a skilful and superior workman. His connection with 
Mr. Tonkin was very providential, for not only did it enable him 
to acquire that aptness in the mechanical arts, which proved so 
useful to him in the islands of the Soutli Pacific, but was the 
means, under God, of bringing his mind acquainted with the saving 
power of divine truth. This most interesting event took place dur¬ 
ing the fonrih year of his apprenticeship, and at a time wlien his 
mind was fast settling down into a state of religious indifference. It 
is thus related by Mr, Prout:— 

In conformity with what had now become a common practice, 
Johti Williams had engaged to spend a Sabbath evening with several 
of his young associates at a tea-garden, near his master’s residence, 
or more correctly, at a tavern connected with one of those scenes of 
Sabbath desecration and sensual indulgence. This appointment was 
made for the 30th of January, 1814,—a date which Mr. Williams 
carefully recorded, and one that is now engraven on monuments more 
durable than marble. But, happily, his giddy companions did not 
keep their time, and this simple circumstance was the occasion of his 
conversion. Had the others been as punctual as himself, there is 
every probability that that evening would have been passed in the 
tavern.^ But, providentially, while he was sauntering near the plac^ 
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of meeting, greatly annoyed by their delay, and by the observation 
of others who knew his face, and were hastening to the house of 
God, Mrs. Tonkin came by, and, on discerning his features by the 
li^ht of a lamp, inquired the reason of his remaining there. This 
he frankly avowed; and, at the same time, expressed great vexation 
at his disappointment; when, with affectionateearnestness, this 
pious friend endeavoured to dissuade him from his purpose, and to 
induce him to accompany her to the Tabernacle. And at length, 
although with considerable reluctance, he yielded to her importunity. 
This, however, as he afterwards confessed, was done rather from a 
feeling of mortification, than from any sense of the superior claims 
of Jthe Sabbath and tlje sanctuary. Such a state of mind was any¬ 
thing but favourable to the serious consideration of sacred subjects, 
and tew ever entered the house of Goddess prepared to profit by its 
services. The Rev. Timothy East, of Birmingham, occupied the 
pulpit that evening, and preached from the weighty question, * What 
is a man profited if he shall gain the whole woVld, and lose his own 
soul? or what shall a man give in exchange for liis soul?' This 
solemn inquiry was pressed home by the preacher with all that point 
and energy which characterize his addresses; and ‘ tlie word came 
with power and with the demonstration of the Holy Spirit’ upon 
the, mind of his youthful auditor. This was a night to be remem¬ 
bered by Mr. Williams, and it was remembered with a vividness and 
an interest which* his subsequent references to it clearly evince. 
Speaking of it from the pulpit, at the valedictory service held just 
before his second departure from the country, he said, ‘ It is now 
twenty-four years ago since, as a stripling youth, a kind female 
friend invited me to come into this place of worship. I have the 
door in my view at this moment at which I entered, and I have all 
the circumstances of that important era in my history vividly im¬ 
pressed upon my mind, and 1 have in my eye at this instant the 
particular spot on which 1 took my seat. I have also a distinct im* 
pression of the powerful sermon that was that evening preached by 
the excellent Mr. East, now of Birmingham; and God was pleased, 
in his gracious providence, to influence my mind at that time so 
powerfully, that,I forsook all my worldly companions.' ” 

Those who have studied the character of Mr. Williams as it is dis¬ 
played in his ‘‘ Missionary Enterprises,” will readily believe Mr. 
Prout, when he says: ** Great decision of character was displayed 
by the young disciple from the hour when he first learned ‘ the 
worth of the soul.' His convictions were converted at once into 
principles; and his early piety was marked by the same 
simplicity and firmness which distinguished and dignified his more 
matured experience. At no period did he deem religion a matter of 
barren sentiment or mere feeling. ly his esteem, it was the solemn 
business of man, and as speh he pursued its objects and fulfilled its 
obligations." 

In S^tember, 1814, he became a member of the church assembling 
in the Tabernacle, under the pastoral care of Rev. M. Wilks, and 
there he first joined in the celebration of the Lord's Supper. 'There 
is something peculiarly interesting to our mind in the following short 
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reminiscence of his feelings and state of mind on such occasions. 
“ Many a time,” he wrote several years afterwards, ** have my dear 
mother and myself surrounded that table, and enjoyed ^there^seaspns 
of refreshment and profit. And there, too, have I used the language 
which 1 now repeat, * Lord, 1 commit my body, my soul, and my 
all into thine handa. Do with me what seemeth good in thy sight.'^’ 

From the time of his conversion, Mr. Williams went on increasing 
in knowledge, grace, and usefulness; taking an active part in meet¬ 
ings for religious improvement, visiting the sick, instructing the in¬ 
mates of a poor and alms-house, and distributing religious tracts. In 
1815, the Auxiliary to the London Missionary Society, in connection 
with the church assembling in the Tabernacle, became unusaally 
active in the missionary cause, and at one of the quarterly meetings 
which Mr. Wilks had established with the view of stimulating their 
zeal, and which he was accustomed to .address, a strong desire was 
originated in the mind of Williams to go out to the heathen. The 
desire increasing, afler much prayer and solemn self-examination, he 
was induced to apply to the directors of the London Missionary So¬ 
ciety, and was at once accepted. From that time till his departure 
for the South Seas, he was diligently employed in preparing himself 
for the sphere on wliich he was about to enter. The time, indeed, 
was short; but the directors of the society had so many and ■such 
urgent calls for missionaries, that they felt themselves forced, either 
to send out such as presented themselves, although, upon the whole, 
deficient in education, or leave some of the stations to fall into decay, 
and the people to relapse into heathenism. Some of these stations, 
especially in the South Seas, were beginning, after a long night of 
cheerless and apparently fruitless toil, to yield a rich return in the 
conversion of souls. The directors, therefore, and, as we think, very 
wisely, decided to send out the missionaries. Mr. Tonkin gave up 
Williams’ indenture seven months before the termination of his ap¬ 
prenticeship, which enabled him to devote his time more fully to 
preparatory study. In this he was greatly aided by his pastor, Kev. 
M. Wilks, who superintended his education, and gave him the ad¬ 
vantage of attending in a class of young men who were anticipating 
the work of the Christian ministry. In the interval between his ap¬ 
pointment and departure, Mr. Williams had the happiness of being 
united in marriage to Miss Chaiuier, a union ^hat proved of the 
greatest consequence to his personal happiness and his success as a 
missionary. 

In November, 1816, the missionary embarked on board the Har¬ 
riet, for the South Seas, and after a prosperous voyage arrived at 
Eimeo, in Tahiti, on November of the following year. Mr. W. had 
taken a very common-sense view of his work from the first. To him the 
employments of a missionary were not a matter of romantic adven¬ 
ture, but of important business to which he had devoted himself, 
and in accomplishing the objects of which, he was willing to make 
any sacrifice that might be required. The work was in his heart. 
He was full of true enthusiasm, and was fully prepared to submit to 
any privation, however completely it might clash with all his pre¬ 
vious habits; yet it was equally his disposition and resolve, not to 
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parb with a single comfort of which the civilization and refinement 
of his country had put him in possession, if possible, but rather to 
re(;ain and exhibit them, as a means of creating and cherishing the 
desires and habits of civilization among the barbarians, with whom 
his lot was cast. He was perfectly at home in almqst any situation; 
not, however, by yielding Ijimself up to the control of the circum¬ 
stances in whicli he was placed, but by forcing them into accordance 
with his own feelings and purposes. These features of his character 
were developed largely throughout the whole of his career. We 
Lave a good illustration of them at the very commencement of his 
voyage. “ As soon as we came on board,” he writes to his sister, 
“ wo set to work at ouc cabins, put them in very nice order, made 
our beds, hung up our looking-glasses, drove hooks and nails in vari¬ 
ous places for our hats and coats, fixed hur cabin lamps, laid down 
our little bits of carpet, and now it looks very comfortable indeed; 
so much so, that Mary was determined to sleep on board. Having 
read and prayed together, we retired to restand though it was 
a boisterous night, we slept as comfortable and undisturbed as pos¬ 
sible. At Mr. Kent’s, this morning, I was asked what it was o’clock, 
and ftlt for my watch, I said, I cannot tell, for I liave left my 
watch at home. Mr, Kent smiled, and said, that he was glad we 
found it so already; and we do find it so, for it really is very com¬ 
fortable." “ He was deeply interested in the structure of the vessel 
in which he sailed.' Until now, he had never inspected a ship; 
but he had not been long on board the Harriet, when her hull, and 
spars, and sails, and rigging, were subjected to a searching examina¬ 
tion, which imprinted upon his memory a series of sketches in naval 
architecture, which were subsequently turned to profitable account.’* 

In Eimeo he was engaged in acquiring the language, assisting the 
brethren already established there, and preparing himself for the 
enterprise lie had undertaken. Here, also, he was fortunate in 
making the acquaintance of several chiefs from the leeward group of 
the Tahitian isles, which proved of great consequence in the further¬ 
ance of his subsequent plans. At the request of these chiefs, along 
with some oilier missionaries, lie went to Huahine, for the purpose 
of establishing & mission. He had not been lung there, wiien 
Tamatoa, the king of Raiatea, paid them a visit, and pled so hard 
for a missionary, that he agreed, along with Mr. Threlkeld, to take 
lip his residence among the Raiateans. 

Raiatea was henceforth the centre of Williams' efforts,—his home 
in the South Pacific, Its population was small, but it T-diikeA first in 
point of political influence, and, for ages past, had been the fountain¬ 
head of the superstitions that debased tlie surrounding isles. It was, 
therefore, peculiarly fitted for being the head-quarters of a missionary 
whose influence was destined to spread so far. Williams acquired 
the language in an amazingly short time, and he had no sooner 
landed, than he began his work, not only in preacliing the gospel, 
but in surrounding himself with, and exhibiting to the natives, all 
those social and domestic comforts resulting from the civilization 
which the gospel had conferred upon his native land. Having 
selected a convenient plot of ground, Mr. Williams resolved t^o erect 
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upon it a dwelling-house in the English styUy and in all respects 
superior to any building ever seen, or even imagined by the people 
around him. To this he was incited, not merely by a desire to obtain 
for himself and his family a commodious and respectable residence> 
but by the hope of elevating the standard and awakening the emula** 
tions of those whorA he was anxious to benefit. Before this time the 
best native houses consisted of but one apartment, which was used 
by the whole family, and for all domestic purposes. This was 
covered with a thatched roof, but open at the sides, and carpeted 
with dry, and too frequently, dirty grass."' Mr. W. accordipgly 
built a house in the English style.’*—“ The furniture was in keep* 
ing with the house, and discovered in thfe missionary an dqual 
amount of taste and skill. Tables, chairs, sofas, and bed-steads, 
with turned and polished legs and pillars, quite in English style, and 
carpeted floors, gave to the interior of this dwelling an appearance, 
equally inviting tc\ the European visitor, and surprising to the 
natives.*' 

To this line of conduct Mr. W, was not driven by any whim or 
accidental circumstance. The whole was in keeping with a previous 
resolution judiciously and deliberately made. It was my determi¬ 
nation,*’ he writes, ‘‘ when I left England, to have as respectable a 
dwelling-liouse as I could erect; for the missionary does not go to 
barbarize himself, but to elevate the heathen; not to sink himself to 
their standard, hut to raise them to Aw.’* 

The results of this conduct were soon apparent. The imitative 
propensities of the natives were strong, and they speedily became as 
ambitious of comfortable and elegant lodgings as their teacher. Less 
than twelve months after his arrival, he writes,When we came to 
this place, there were only two native habitations, and it was difficult 
to walk along the beach for the bushes. But the former wilderness 
is now an open, clear, and pleasant place, with a range of houses 
extending nearly two miles along the sea-beach, in which reside 
about a thousand of the natives. We earnestly desire to see the 
moral wilderness present the same improved appearance." Upon 
the whole, our prospects are indeed very encouraging, and, we doubt 
not, if blessed witli faith, patience, and perseverance, we shall be 
made very useful. We shall give every possible attention to the in¬ 
struction of the natives in useful arts, and shall*irge them to works 
of industry, to which we ourselves devote as much time as we can 
spare; and perhaps the advocates of civilization would not be less 
pleased than the friends of evangelization, could they look upon these 
remote shores, and upon a portion of the natives, diligently employed 
in various useful arts; some sowing, some carpentering, some boat¬ 
building, some as blacksmiths, some as plasterers, &c. They have 
lately constructed two long Ifridges, which would do credit to any 
country village in England.” 

None of our readers, we apprehend, will grudge to Williams the 
praise of great practical wisdom, and good sense, in his efforts to 
civilize the heathen; especially, when it is remembered that his 
plans and efforts for their conversion to Christianity were equally 
judicieus, vigorous, and successful. The truth is, the character of 
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Williams was distinguished for its fulness and eompleUness, it iiad no 
one feature so remarkably developed as to swallow up and destroy 
thp others. He possessed no one talent, which even by cultivation 
could have attracted general attention; but all his powers of mind 
were good, well-harmonized, and completely at his service. His 
faith in the gospel exerted, an influence over his whole nature; so 
that in building a house or a boat, constructing a pair of bellows, or 
working at the forge, he seemed, and was, not less a Christian, than 
in preaching the glad tidings of salvation. He lived by faith. That 
these great improvements in the social condition of the Raiateans 
were not gained at the expense of neglecting their spiritual interests, 
will*be obvious from a <ew extracts from the * Memoirs.* 

“ The school was so full, that one of the brethren was obliged to 
teach outside. So general, indeed, was the attendance of adults, that 
an exception awakened surprise. A native on his way to school saw 
a man sitting in his house. Struck by a circun^tance so unusual at 
that hour, he stopped, and thus addressed him,—* My friend, why 
do you not go to school, the bell has rung some time since ?’ ‘ I 

am discouraged,* replied the man, *for I am still learning the B A, 
ha. 1 shall never be able to read the Gospel of Luke, and think, 
therefore, of stopping at home, and not going to school any more.* 
The*other immediately said, ‘That is a bait of the devil. When 
you go a fishing, you put on the bait so as to hide the hook, and the 
fish thinks not thai. he shall be pierced by it, should he seize the 
bait. The devil has a fish-hook in that evil thought of yours. 
Therefore have nothing to do with it, but let us both go immediately 
and learn.* The man arose, and accompanied his friendly monitor 
to the school.” “ The people,** writes their missionary, “ call loudly 
for books, and to obtain them they spare no time. Many have made 
considerable progress in learning, can repeat the multiplication table 
readily, and work the most difficult sums in long division and reduc¬ 
tion, without a mistake. Towards their teachers they evince the 
most affectionate attachment.” 

Christian missions are, undoubtedly, in point of fact at least, the 
product of an advanced state of benevolence and knowledge. Our 
own country wasvnany centuries in tbe possession of the gospel be¬ 
fore it embarked in the enterprise; the Raiateans had commenced 
within a year from the time when Williams and Threlkeld carried 
the glad tidings to their shores; and although it is certainly easier 
to carry on a scheme, the practicability of which has been proved, 
and on which the light of experience has been reflected from all parts 
of the world, and from minds of every various shade, than to begin it; 
yet it must be allowed that the formation of a society so soon, and 
the display of promptitude, vigour, intelligence, and piety, which it 
called forth, speaks volumes in favour ftf the diligence and success of 
the missionaries in their oWn peculiar department of work. The 
formation of the Missionary Society” seems to have been the spon¬ 
taneous desire of the natives. 

“ At an early hour of the appointed day, tlie place of worship was 
thronged; and so intense was the desire to be present that some, 
who had been confined to their habitations for years, were or tliat 
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day brought into the assembly. One of the natives, on seeing these 
borne by their friends to the sanctuary^ cried aloud, * This is a day 
of rising from the dead. See: here are sick, the lame, the blind, 
all coming out to-day V But long before the hour of service it had 
become evident that the chapel would not contain the congregation; 
and no sooner was* this ascertained, them a general cry was raised, 
' Take out the sides of the house, that we may all see our teachers 
and hear their voice.’ And in a short time this was actually done, 
and nothing was to be seen of the former walls except the pillars 
which supported the roof. Singing, prayer, and an explanatory, ad¬ 
dress opened the proceedings; and it was then moved by Mr. 
Williams, that an Auxiliary Missionary Soctety should be forftied, 
with Tamatoa as its president. When Mr. Threlkeld had seconded 
the proposal, he requested all who approved of it to hold up their 
hand. In an instant a forest of naked arms was raised high in the 
air, a spectacle whiqh the brethren beheld with the liveliest emo¬ 
tions, while contrasting it with the savage and sanguinary deeds 
which those very hands had often perpetrated in the former days of 
their ignorance.” 

Our space does not permit a single extract from the highly Inter¬ 
esting ** little speeches” delivered.X)n the occasion- That of Tamatoa, 
the king of the island, and chairman of the meeting, was truly Wor- 
thy of him ; and, as we have introduced his name, we shall conclude 
the present paper with an anecdote relating to him, wliich does 
him honour as a man^ and dues no dishonour to his maj€styy>->^ 
“ On one occasion, as Mr. Williams was passing near his house, he 
saw Tamatoa and his queen sitting outside, preparing arrow-root. 
On observing them thus engaged, Mr, W. stopped, and expressed 
his surprise. “ Why are you doing this,” asked the missionary, 
“ when you have so many servants who could do it for you ?” 

Oh,” replied the king, with a pleasing smile, “ we are preparing 
our subscription to the Missionary Society,” But why not let some 
of your people do it for you?” “No,” he rejoined, “we would not 
give that to God upon which we bestowed no labour; but would 
rather prepare it with our own hands, and then we can say as David 
did, * Of our own proper good have we given unto fliee.’ ” 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE DOCTRINE OF 

DIVINE DECREES. 

Enoch Pond^ D*D,, Professor in the Theological Seminary^ Bangor, Maine* 
(From tJie American BiJ)Ucal Kepoaitoj^, for April 1843.) 

It is the object of this paper, not toprovi the doctrine of Divine de¬ 
crees or predestination, but to present a brief account of opinions and 
discussions in the church of Christ respecting it. 

I assume, therefore, in the outset, that the inspired writers held 
and taught the eternal and universal purposes of God. “ He doeth 
according to his will m the army of heaven^ and among the inAa&i- 
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tants of the earth: and none can stay his hand, or say unto him, What 
drtest thou ?” predestinated according to the purpose of him 

wko worketh all things after the counsel of his own will." 

Such, indeed, are the teachings, not only of the Bible, but of 
nature and reason. We may infer as conclusively, from the light of 
nature, the eternal and universal purposes of Gfod, as we can that 
there is a God of infinite wisdom and goodness. For in the posses¬ 
sion of infinite wistlom, he must have discovered in eternity the best 
end, and the best means or plan of accomplishing it. And in the 
possession of infinite goodness, he must have preferred this plan, 
rather than any other. And this boundless plan of providence for 
acco*mplishing the iioUlest end, is but another name for the eternal 
and universal purposes of God. 

But how has this doctrine been held in the church ? What diver¬ 
sities of opinion, what discifssions have been Iiad respecting it ? 

Prom the days of the apostles to those of Augustine and Pelagius, 
there seems to have been no great dispute, no controversy on the 
subject. The early Greek fathers were strenuous advocates of the 
freedcffn of the will; hut they held this idea in close connection with 
another, to which they often refer, that God had before him, from 
eternity, a perfect plan of all future contingencies and events. It 
musl be admitted, however, that several of the Greek Others, as 
Justin, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and Chrysostom, insisted 
more frequently and earnestly upon the unembarrassed freedom of 
the will, than did the Latins of the same age; and probably for this 
reason: tliey were brought more directly in contact with a class of 
philosopliers, as the Stoics, the Gnostics, and the Manichees, who 
denied human freedom and responsibility, and bound the whole moral 
world, as well as tlie natural, in the chains of resistless necessity and 
fate- The philosophical tendencies of the age, more especially in the 
East, were all adverse to human freedom; and from this circum¬ 
stance, the early Christian writers were led to insist more upon tlie 
freedom of the will, and less upon the divine predestination, than 
they might otherwise have done. Still, as I said, they seem never 
to liave doubted that God saw the end from the beginning, and had 
before him, in eternity, a perfect plan of all future circumstances and 
events. 

The tide of worldly prosperity which flowed in upon the church 
after the accession and conversion of Constantine, had, as might 
have been anticipated, a disastrous influence upon its spirituality. 
The honours which were heaped upon the higher dignitaries of the 
church, were such as they were ill able to beai\ A spirit of worldly 
ambition was infused, which spread through the several ranks of the 
clergy, and deeply contaminated the church. The consequence was, 
that there was a manifest decline of vital piety, through all the 
latter half of the 4th century. Christians were not as humble, as 
spiritual, as dead to the world, and as deeply engaged in the things 
of religion, as. they had been while passing through the fires of per¬ 
secution. There was much now to tempt worldly men into the 
church, and into the ministry; and in too many instances the 
temptation prevailed. Daring this period of declension, tha great 
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<loctrines of graces such as the entire corruption of the natural man. 
regeneration by the Holy Spirit, justification by faith, and others of 
a kindred character, were lost sight of or discarded. ^ 

But God had promised not to forsake his people, and in due time 
his gracious promise began to be fulfilled. Appropriate instruments 
were raised up, and* the slumbering church was revived and quick¬ 
ened. Among the instruments of this revival, which occurred in 
the early part of the 5th century, the first place is due, unquestion¬ 
ably, to the celebrated Augustine of Hippo. This man was born at 
Tagaste, an obscure village in Numidia, a.d. 354. His father ^was 
a pagan till near the close of life; but his mother was an eminently 
devoted Christinn. His advantages of eilucatfion were good, and his 
talents of the highest order; but his early life was one of continued 
debauchery and wickedness! In philosopliy, he was a Manichee, 
and in profession a teacher of rhetoric ajpd oratory. In the exercise 
of his profession, he, came, at length, to Milan; where, under the 
searching and powerful ministry of Ambrose, he was brought to 
repentance. His convictions of sin were deep, painful, and abiding. 
In his own experience, he learned effectually the solemn lesson^ that 
the heart of the natural man is full of evil, and fully set in him to 
do evil. His conversion was eminently satisfactory—very like those 
which frequently occur in our best modem revivals. Old things 
passed away with him; all things became spiritually new: and he 
was prepared, at once, to devote his cultivated and brilliant powers 
to the service of God and his church. He was thirty-three years 
of age at the time of his conversion. Subsequent to this, he lived 
more than forty years, and was, under Christ, the great luminary of 
the church. He was specially instrumental in reviving and diffus¬ 
ing spiritual religion. He brought out the distinguishing doctrines 
of the gospel, gave them prominence and power, and defended them 
against the errorists of the times. His controversy with Pelagius 
was no other than a struggle for evangelical religion against one who 
impugned it, and was secretly labouring to subvert it. 

Among tlie great doctrines which were taught by Augustine, was 
that of the Divine purposes, or predestination. This was a neces¬ 
sary part of that system of truth which he*had lehrned in his own 
experience. If mankind in a state of nature are universally and 
totally corrupt, then the reason why some arejsaved, rather than 
others, cannot be that in themselves they are better than others, but 
must be owing entirely to the sovereign grace and purpose of God. 

It has been often said, that Augustine was led to adopt his pecu¬ 
liar sentiments respecting predestination and grace, in consequence 
of his controversy with Pelagius. But the truth rather is, that he 
was led into this controversy, in consequence of his holding and 
revering these sentiments. It* may be proved, historically, that he 
publicly taught them, at least ten yeait previous to the Pelagian 
controversy. 

I would not be understood to adopt or approve all t,hat Augustine 
wrote on the subject of predestination. He may have expressed 
liimself too strongly, in particular instances. My impression how¬ 
ever is# that taking all he has written on the subject together, and 
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qualifying one statement by another, he has left the matter Tery 
nearly as it was left by the Apostle Paul, and as it is now under* 
stood by our best Calvinistic writers. It may be further added, that 
perhaps no individual has lived since the days of Paul, the influence 
of whose writings upon the religious world has been so great, and 
happy, and enduring, as those of the celebrated bishop of Hippo. 

It happened to Augustine, as it often has done to other master 
spirits of the ages in which they lived, that his disciples did not 
understand predestination so well as he did, and did not express 
thepiselves with the same care and caution respecting it. The doc¬ 
trine was so represented by certain monks of Adrumentum and 
Gaifi, that Augustine himself was constrained to cry out upon them, 
and defend himself against the statements of his too ardent and 
officious friends. 

The doctrine of Augustirie respecting predestination was confirmed 
by several councils, and became the general belief of the church, 
more especially in Africa and the West, for several centuries. There 
were those, undoubtedly, who did not receive it; but there was little 
more^ controversy respecting it, till the time of Gotteschalk, who 
flourished in the 9th century. 

Gotteschalk was of Saxon origin, and was educated in the monas- 
tery'of Fulda. When arrived at manhood, he wished no longer to 
lead a monastic life,,but was compelled to it, on the ground that his 
father had devoted him to such a life, and that no human power 
could vacate the transaction. He now removed to Orbais, where 
he was ordained a presbyter, and so distinguished himself as a 
scholar that he was surnamed Fulgentius. Augustine was his 
favourite author, and he freely advanced the opinions of Augustinft 
respecting Divine predestination and grace. Many favoured these 
views, but others opposed them; among whom was Hincmar, arch¬ 
bishop of Rheims, to whose diocese Gotteschalk belonged. Through 
the influence of Hincmar, Gotteschalk was arraigned before the 
svnod of Chiersey, was condemned, degraded, publicly whipped, and 
snut up in prison, where, after a confinement of twenty-one years, 
he died. He persevered to the last in his opinions, and because he 
would make no retraction, was denied Christian burial. 

Gotteschalk was a learned, able, conscientious, good man, and 
deserves to be enroUed in the catalogue of martyrs. But though he 
died, the cause which he espoused did not die with him. Numer¬ 
ous and powerful advocates were raised up for it during his im¬ 
prisonment, and after his death, and it was confinned by several 
provincial councils. 

From this period, the doctrine of predestination was almost con¬ 
tinually agitated in the Romish church, during the next eight 
hundred years. It found a powerful advocate in the celebrated 
Thomas Aquinas, in the iSth century; and an opponent eqmally 
subtle and powerful in Duns Scotus, in the century following. From 
this time, it furnished a standing topic of inquii^ and controversy 
between the Scotists and Thomists for a long period—topic on 
which all the subtleties of scholastic logic and ingenuity were ex¬ 
pended in vain. Nor was the controversy confined to the Scholastics; 
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but as Aquinas was a Dominican and Scotus a Franciscan, it em¬ 
broiled and agitated these two great rival orders of monks—the 
Dominicans and Franciscans—down to the time of the Reformaticm. 
The Dominicans and Augustinians were the decided advocates of 
predestination ; while tlie Franciscans, and subsequently the Jesuits, 
opposed it with all their art and strengths 

The controversies respecting predestination and grace were rather 
evaded than decided in the council of Trent. Consequently, soon 
after the termination of the council, they broke out again in the 
Romish church, with renewed violence. The Jesuits were now the 
leading opponents of the doctrines in question, while the Dominicans 
and Jansenists were their advocates. With regard to these disputes, 
the Pontiffs were slow to dqcide any thing. They were often ap¬ 
pealed to, but as often put off the parties with fair promises, which 
were never intended to be fulfilled. At Tength, however, about the 
middle of the 17th century, Alexander Vllth, the reigning Pope, 
being overcome by the numbers and clamours of the Jesuits, con¬ 
sented to issue a formal condemnation of the Jansenists, and of the 
doctrines which they espoused. From this time the Jansenists, 
among whom were some truly pious and devoted, as well as learned 
men, became the objects, not only of opposition, but of relent¬ 
less persecution. They were miserably Jiarassed with banishments, 
imprisonments, and other vexations; and the.church of Rome 
at length settled down in a quiet rejection of the doctrines of pre¬ 
destination and grace. While the members of this churcli professed 
to revere Augustine and Aquinas, and to regard their opinions as of 
ahriost equal authority with holy writ, they formally rejected these 
opinions, and miserably persecuted those who embraced them. 

But it is time that we turn from the Romish church, and con¬ 
template the history of the doctrine under consideration among the 
Lutherans. Luther, while a Catholic, was an Augustinian monk, 
and was converted during his residence in the monastery at Erfurth. 
He had a deep sense of his entire sinfulness and helplessness while 
out of Christ, and the work of grace upon his soul was thorough and 
abiding. Next to his Bible, he best loved the works of the great 
Augustine. He read therii with intense interest, entered into the 
spirit of them, and was prepared to become their advocate and 
defender. When his sentiments as a Reformer bfegan to be made 
known, he was a decided believer in the doctrine of predestination. 
But Melancthon, with whom he was intimately associated, hesitated 
on this point, and would not receive it without material qualifications, 
And as Melancthon was chiefly concerned in drawing up the Augs¬ 
burg Confession—which has ever been the symbol of the Lutheran 
church—the doctrine in questioq was left out of it. In consequence 
of this omission, the subject became one o/ controversy among Pro¬ 
testants of that age; and most of the Lutheran clergy since, not 
excepting the more evangelical of them, have failed to hold and 
teach the doctrine of predestination. 

In recent times, there have been indications of change in respect 
to this doctrine, in the Lutheran church ; whether for the better or 
the wors^ remains yet to be seen. It is now generally admitted by 
New Sbries. Vol. III. Y 
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the more learned of theLutlieran clergy, tlmillieir standards are not 
quite consistent with themselves. Many do not hesitate to acknow¬ 
ledge that they must either reject (what their standards inculcate) 
the entire corruption of the natural man, and his inability, of him¬ 
self, to perform any thing good; or that they must receive (what 
their standards reject) the*Calvinistic doctrine of predestination. In 
this dilemma, some are for steering one w^ay and some the other. 
The late Dr. Bretschneider preferred the former course, and dis¬ 
carded the doctrine of native depravity; wdiile Schleiermacher 
adopted the latter alternative, and frankly acknowledges tliat, as a 
Li^i^heran, he can no longer sympathize with most of his cotem¬ 
poraries, in condemning the doctrine of predestination as irrational 
and unscriptural. , 

Among those who, in the 16th century, separated from tlie clmrch 
of Rome, all the communities not Lutheran were connnonly classed 
together under the appellation of the Heformed. Tliese constituted, 
not one church, but a great many churches, scattered over the north 
and west of Europe, liaving almost no bond of union, except their 
oppesition to the religion of Koine. In these reformed cliurehes, the 
man who, of all others, exerted the widest and most enduring in- 
flu/ince, was the celebrated Calvin. 

Calvin was a Frenchman by birth, and was educated as a Romisli 

f inest; but becoming disgusted with the superstitions of his church, 
le early abandoned it, and devoted himself to the study of law. 
In this profession he made rapid progress, and publislied several 
works of distinguished excellence. Ho could not be satisfied, liow- 
ever, to spend his life as a civilian, and when about thirty-six years 
of age, he began to preacli openly tlie Protestant doctrines. 'I'lie 
providence of God soon directed him to Geneva, where, with slight 
interruptions, he spent the remainder of his days. He greatly dis¬ 
tinguished himself, not only as a pastor, a scholar, and a preacher of 
the gospel, but as an author, and theological teacher. His scJiool of 
theology was the most celebrated at that time in the world, and was 
the resort of students from almost every country in Europe. 1 hardly 
need say, that jCalvin was a strenuous advocate of what are com¬ 
monly called the doctrines of grace, including tliat of predestination. 
By means of his school, and of other channels of influence which 
were opened arou*iid him, he was the means of disseminating these 
doctrines through all the reformed churches. The doctrine of pre¬ 
destination was incorporated in the standards, not only of the Swiss 
churches, but of those of England, Scotland, France, Holland, and 
of several of the Protestant states of Germany. 

For the first half century after the death of Calvin, his peculiar 
sentiments continued to he taught with little contradiction in most 
of the reformed churches. But in the early part of the next century 
(the 17th), a powerful antagonist arose in Holland. This was James 
Arminius, Professor of Divinity at Leyden. In his published writ¬ 
ings lie expressed himself cautiously ; but in his more private instruc¬ 
tions, he was understood to depart widely from the teachings of Cal¬ 
vin, and from the standards of his own church. His pupils carried 
out his principles farther than he did, and a lamentable scftiism was 
occasioned in the churches of the Low Countries. 
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After various fruitless attempts to adjust the difficulty, it was con¬ 
cluded to convene a synod, to be composed of delegates from all the 
reformed churches. This synod, which was called by the authorij^y 
of the States-General of Holland, assembled at Dort, A. D. 1618. 
Delegates were present, not only from the United Provinces, but 
from England, Scotland, Hesse, Bremen, and the churches of the 
Palatinate. The synod held, in all, one hundred and eighty sessions; 
near the close of which the Armenians were condemned, and deprived 
of their ministerial and academical functions, until they should re¬ 
nounce their errors and return to the faith of the church. ^ 

The civil authorities proceeded much farther than this. They 
banished the leading Arminians, and suppresstid the assemblies; \ind 
when found assembled in disobedience to the laws, they were dis¬ 
persed, in some instances by force of arms, and punished with fines 
and imprisonments. * 

These violent proceedings brought great reproach upon the synod 
of Dort, and destroyed all the good effects which might otherwise 
have resulted from it. Very soon there was a reaction in favour of 
the Arminians. They were recalled from banishment, restored to 
favour, and were in a situation to spread their peculiarities even 
more rapidly than before. 

As a distinct sect, however, the Arminians have never been'nu¬ 
merous. They have sought to prevail, not so much by setting up for 
themselves, as by silently mingling with other sects, corrupting their 
churches, and (without changing their name or form) bringing them 
over to their views. 

In tills way, the originally Calvinistic church of England became 
substantially Arminian, under Archbishop Laud. The articles re¬ 
mained as before—essentially Calvinistic—while a majority of those 
who subscribed them, and promised to defend them, were Arminians. 
The infection was slower and later in its operations in the kirk of 
Scotland, but we fear it has not been less pervading or sure. The 
Protestant churches of France became first Arminian, and then So- 
cinian; and the same has been the melancholy issue, even in Geneva. 
There has been a reviving, indeed, in most of these countries, since 
the commencement of the present century; hut the revival, for the 
most part, has not been carried forward through the instrumen¬ 
tality of the old Protestant churches. On the contrary, it has 
sprung up without these churches, while its advocates have been op¬ 
posed and persecuted by them. 

The first settlers of New England were strict Calvinists. They 
held the doctrines of predestination and grace, much as these were 
taught in the original school at Geneva. And for more than a hun¬ 
dred years after the settlement of this country, there were no im¬ 
portant changes of religious opinion. The Arminian errors began to 
appear here, and to be the occasion of afarm to serious Christians, 
about one hundred years ago. These errors received a check by the 
great revivals which were enjoyed in New England, near the middle 
of the last century; but at the close of these revivals they sprang up 
afresh, and assumed a more alarming aspect than ever. During all 
the latttr part of the century, not a few of the churches of the Pil- 
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grimS) or more properly the ministers of the churches, especially those 
in the eastern part of Massachusetts, were Arminian. They have 
since become, in most instances, Unitarian. 

The forms of Arminianism of which I have spoken were generally 
cold, barren, and lifeless. The abettors of the doctrine were decided 
opposers of evangelical truth, and of every thing which had the 
appearance of warmth and eagerness in religion. They discounte¬ 
nanced special religious meetings, and of all things were most afraid 
of what was called by the bad name of enthusiasm. 

There is a form of Arminianism, now prevailing in this country 
and in England, which is of quite a different character. It is em¬ 
bodied chiefly amon^ the General or Arminian Baptists, and the 
followers of Mr. Wesley. These are proper Arminians, so far as 
opposition to predestination and some other connected doctrines is 
<x)nGerned; while they retain in their system enough of truth to give 
it life, warmth, and vigour, and to entitle them to be classed with 
evangelical Christians. They have been, in general, much engaged 
in religion, and have undoubtedly carried the salvation of the gospel 
to iqany souls. 

A history of the doctrine under consideration would be imperfect, 
did it not include some account of the more common abuses or per- 
versions of it. 

This doctrine is„ continually perverted by its opposers. They sel¬ 
dom, if ever, represent it fairly. They draw conclusions from it 
which its friends would reject with as much abhorrence as them¬ 
selves, and then reason from these conclusions as tliough they consti¬ 
tuted an essential part of the doctrine. In short, tliey state the doc¬ 
trine as no one believes it, and thus contend, not against the real 
doctrine, but only a fiction of their own imagining. 

But there are other perversions of the doctrine of Divine decrees, 
besides those which proceed from its avowed enemies. It has been 
often misstated and abused by erring and inconsistent friends. In 
some instances, it is so held and taught, as to he of a decidedly Anti- 
nomian character. There were those in England, in the time of 
the Commonwealth, who denied that it was necessary for ministers 
to exhort their hearers to obe^ the law ; because those whom God, 
from all eternity, had elected to salvation, would of themselves obey 
the law; while Vhose who were destined to eternal punishment, 
though admonished and entreated ever so much, could not obey it. 
Others, at the same period, insisted that the elect, because they can¬ 
not lose the Divine favour, do not truly commit sin, or break the law, 
even when they go contrary to its precepts;—that adultery, for in¬ 
stance, in one of the elect, though to us it appears a sin, is in reality 
no sin in the sight of God." I qupte here from the history of the 
times, to show to what lengths of perversion and abuse erratic minds 
have sometimes wandered, in their reasonings on the doctrine of 
election. 

By a portion of its advocates, the doctrine of Divine purposes has 
been perverted in another way. They not only admit hut insist, 
that this doctrine is opposed to human freedom, and that there is 
no such thing as free agency or moral accountability in the uni- 
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verse, “ One man,” they say, “ does the will of God as truly as 
another; and the distinction between right and wrong, holiness and 
sin, is merely nominal or conventional.” Of this stamp are the Nd'- 
cessarians and Fatalists of modem times—the abettors of a philoso¬ 
phical mania, which is hardly less to be dreaded than downright 
atheism. 

Those abuse the doctrine of Divine purposes who make it a means 
of inducing sloth and discouraging effort on the part of Christians. 
Abuses of this sort, there is reason to fear, are not unfrequent. 
Christians believe that God has purposes respecting the salvation*of 
individuals ; that those purposes will certainly be accomplished ; that 
(ill his elect will be gathered in; and in these views they find a 
pillow for their consciences, ^nd an excuse for their sloth. While 
tfiey are engaged and active for the securing of other objects, whicli 
they believe equally settled in the purpose of God, they quietly re¬ 
sign a world lying in ^wickedness to be disposed of according to his 
pleasure. 

Of a similar perversion of the doctrine in question, impenitent sin¬ 
ners are perpetually guilty. How many are there, and among Uiese 
not a few who ouglit to know better, who, when pressed on the sub¬ 
ject of religion, are ever ready to reply, ‘‘Why should we give our- 
selves any trouble about it? If it is Gods purpose to save us, we 
shall be saved, and if not, we cannot be, let us do*wbat we may.** 

The moral tendency of the doctrine of God's purposes, when held 
in its just connections, and stated with proper qualifications, has been 
unitbrmly happy. And tliis luis frequently been acknowledged, even 
by its opposers.—A learned infidel, while expressing a decide<l pre¬ 
ference of the Arininian to tlie Calvinistic system, admits that the 
modern Calvinists have, in no small degree, excelled their antagonists 
in the practice of the most rigid and respectable virtues. They have 
been the liigliest honour to their own age, and the best models for 
imitation to every suctreeding age.” 

A writer some years ago in the Edinburgh Review, who was pro¬ 
bably an infidel, asks, “ What are we to think of the morality of 
Calvinistic nations, especially tlie most numerous ofpiem, who seem, 
beyond all other men, to be most zeuloiisly attached to their religion, 
and most deeply penetrated with its spirit? Here, if anywhere, we 
have a practical and decisive test of the moral inflfience of predesti- 
iiarian opinions. In Protestant SwUxerland, in Holland, in Scot¬ 
land, among the English Nonconformists, and the Protestants of the 
North of Ireland, and in the New England States, Calvinism was 
long the prevalent faith, and is probably still the faith of a consider¬ 
able majority. Their moral educiition was at least completed, and 
their collective character formed* during tlie prevalence of Calvinistic 
opitiions, yet where are communities to be^found cf a more pure and 
active virtue 9 ” 

1 add one more testimony to the good moral tendencies of Calvin^ 
istic predestination. It is that of Tholuck, a Lutheran, and not a 
professed believer in the doctrine. In his Treatise on Oriental 
Mysticism, he says, tliat “ the doctrine of predestination, so far from 
producing the despondency and inaction often asf’rilied to it, on the 
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contrary, moves and excites the inmost soul^ by the self-surrender 
which it demands to the all-prevailing will of God.” To tl»e in- 
flllence of this doctrine, he attributes whatever of seeming religion 
there is among those who receive the sensual dogmas of the Koran. 

And Calvinism,” he allows, is incomparably^ rrfore favourable to 
the deeper religious life, thefn that doctrine, by whicli the will of God 
is limited or conditioned by the human will.” 

From these concessions, as well as from other and more obvious 
considerations, it appears that the doctrine of God's universal and 
eternal purposes is not one of idle and unprofitable speculation. It is 
rather one, when properly stated and explained, of high practical 
influence and importance. It gives us the most exalted ideas of God 
and his truth. It humbles the pride of the sinner; tries the feel¬ 
ings of the human heart; sustains and comforts the people of God 
in seasons of darkness and*affliction ; and stimulates and encourages 
them in the performance of painful self-denying duties. It gives 
them a deep sense of obligation to God for his distinguishing goodness 
and mercy, and thus promotes their gratitude, tlieir humility, and 
their growth in grace. In short, wlien properly represented and 
urged, the influences of the doctrine are good—all good, and so tliey 
hav.e showed themselves, always and everywhere. It becomes Chris¬ 
tians, therefore, to liold the doctrine fast, and to rejoice in it, as an 
important branch of that holy system of truth by which they are to 
he sanctified and made meet for heaven. 


POETRY. 

WHAT IS A CHURCH? 


What is a church ? Let truth and reason speak, 

And they will siiy, tlie faithful, pure, aud meek, 

Trom every fold, the one selected race 
Of all communions and in every place. 

CilAUKE. 

What constitutes a church ? 

Not Roman basilic or Gothic pile, 

With betted roof, tall spire, and long-drawn aisle. 

These only mock thy search; 

Fantastic sepulchres, when all is said. 

Seek nut the living church among the dead. 


What is a church indeed ? 

Not triple hierarchy, or throned priest, 

‘ The stolen trappings of the Roman beast, 
Altar, or well-sung creed, 

Kites magical, to save, not sanctify, 

Nor aught that lulls the ear, or lures the eve. 
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A band of faithful men, 

Met for God's worship in an upper room. 

Or canopied by midnight's starry dome, 

On hiil-side, or lone glen, 

To hear tlie counsels of Jiis holy word, 

Pietfge^ to each other and their common Lord. 

• 

These, few as they may be. 

Compose n churcli, such as in pristine age. 

Defied tlie tyrant's zeal, the bigot's rage; 

For where but two or three, 

Whate'er the place, in faith's communion meet, 

There, with Christ's presence, is a church complete. 

» JoSIAU CoNDSa. 


REVIEW. 

Discourses on the Nature and Extent of the Atonement of Christ. By 
Ralph Wardlaw, D. ]). Glasgow: James MacLohose. 1848. 

* 

We intimated in a recent Number our intention to reply to the 
charges of a reviewer in tlie Secession Magazine for December last. 
Circumstances liave occurred which have led us to give up this in¬ 
tention. The review itself is of a character which deserves nothing 
hut contempt. What will our readers think of tl»e following; “The 
jiiain design of it’* (that is, of our article on Dr. Marshall’s work on 
the Atonement) “ manifestly is to vilify Dr. Marshall, and to wound 
his feelings.” “ While, tlierefore, we are not willing to confound the 
spleen of one angry and incompetent reviewer with the sentiments 
of u whole body, we must request an explanation of the fact, that 
an article, so obviously dictated by the spirit of enmity, has found a 
place in the magazine, which is understood to sp^ak the sentiments 
of tlie Scottish Coiigregationalists. Why a whole denomination in 
a fury and why their avowed organ pouring foith an eflusion of 
angry vituperation? Surely they do not regaM Dr. Wardlaw as 
infallible, nor his writings as sacred, nor his fame as so intimately 
bound up with the stability of their churches, that the detection of 
a mistake in any part of his very voluminous works is a dagger sent 
to the heart of Congregationalism I” “ Must we not conclude that 
they deem their champion overtiirown,—that they reckon his cause 
hopeless,—that they feel the* foundations of their city beginning to 
give way, and are convinced, that sinc^ its keeper is slain, it will 
not stand till their children attain the age of puberty?’* We hope 
the reviewer’s friends have looked after him, for there evidently is 
a danger of a secession among his faculties. We - wondered that 
such ravings could find a place in the Secession Magazine; but our 
wonder is lessened on being informed that the Secession Magazine 
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is not the magazine of the Secession, We are to attacli the less im¬ 
portance, therefore, to any thing it may contain, as it is disowned as 
the organ of that respectable body. When we penned our brief 
nrKcIe on the work of Dr. Marshall, we did so in the calmest mood. 
We stated plainly and faithfully our estimate of him in the position 
which he has publicly assumed, and we do sincerely regret that re¬ 
cent events have proved ohr estimate not only to be correct, but 
would justify far more cutting terms of censure than we employed, and 
are such as must lower Dr. Marshall exceedingly in the esteem of 
all who love truth, candour, and good temper. We shall not attempt 
to express our opinion fully upon tlie scene in the Secession synod, 
whi<ih we presented to, our readers in our last Number. We have 
been endeavouring to find a plausible excuse for the reckless slanderer 
of our denomination; but we really caimot. Dr. Marshall should 
blush to tlie crown for his ignorance and rashness, or he should blush 
for something far worse. Indeed, he must know that the sentiments 
with which he has charged us we regard with al>horrence. What are 
we then to think of him? We almost wish we could find an expla¬ 
nation even in the plea of mental unsoundness. If Dr- Marshall 
still jfcdlieres to his charge, we demand the proof. In the meantime 
we throw back the slander with feelings of unutterable loathing, not 
unmingled with regret and pity, that a man who once gained no 
mean position in the esteem of the friends of scriptural truth and 
freedom, should ha've fallen so deplorably, as to become a public- 
slanderer of a Christian body, whose great fault in his view is, that 
they do not swallow the whole of his dogmas as propounded in his 
work on the Atonement—portions of which, it appears, even he liim- 
self cannot now swallow ; and to he so regardless of all that belongs 
to Christian—not to say ministerial—propriety and courtesy, as to 
he checked only by the remonstrance and authority of his own 
brethren, just as an enraged watch-dog should be cliained and si¬ 
lenced by his masters. Happily the Christian public liave long ago 
learned what weight to attach to the hitter and sarcastic effusions of 
Dr. Marshall; and in tfie present case he lias so completely overdone 
the thing, that his greatest admirers, not even excepting the review¬ 
ers in the Secession Magazine, will scarcely have the hardihood to 
express approbation. Let him, for the sake of his own reputation, 
publish to the world his regret, and retract his calumnies. If not, 
we can only regard him beneath further notice, save that it will be 
our prayer that he may be blessed witli a greater measure of Chris¬ 
tian candour, and a sweeter temper. 

These brief remarks will not be regarded as out of place, in intro¬ 
ducing to our readers the volume before ns. The circumstances 
which led to the delivery and publication of these discourses are 
stated in the Preface thus:— 

“ In the Scottish Guardian NeWspaper, of the 5th August, 184*2.—in editorial 
remarks on the opinion given by Dr. Hrowii and myself, on the propriety in tlie 
then existing state of parties of the English dissenting ministers opening their 
pulpits to the Non'intrusion clergy of the Scottisli Establishment, for the purpose 
not of pivacbing the gospel, but of pleading their own special cause, tliere ap¬ 
peared the following sentence:—' The only two of any distinction who have 
come forward to dissuade their dissenting brethren in England from admitting 
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us into their pulpits, are Dr, Brown of Edinburgh, and Dr. Wardlaw of Glai- 
jfow,—men who, to a certain extent, are unsound on the cardinal doctrine of 
the Atonement.’ ’This drew forth a disclaimer and remonstrance from each of 
the parties thus assailed. In the editor’s subsequent comments on the letter frdm 
nifsolf, he says, he * did not recard himself so much to be making a discovery, as 
to be directing attei^iun to a met already knownand, in evidence of the recti¬ 
tude of his impression, he makes reference to the then recent work of Dr, Mar¬ 
shall, and the * elaborate refutation * contained in it of my views of the Atonement. 
And this reference to tlie work of Dr. Marshall leads me to the second of the 
considerations by which my determination to treat more at large on the point at 
issue was iiitluenced. 1 do not fuel myself to have the smallest reason for per¬ 
sonal dissatisfaction with Dr. Marshall’s treatment of me in the volume referred 
to. Quite the contrary. 1 sincerely thank him for his good opinion, ancf his 
friendly courtesy. Hut still, when, although without attaching blame to m^ for 
it, but rather reflecting on the un.steadiness of some of his own brethren, he re¬ 
presents me as to a certain extent (to use the phrase of the GuaTdiarC)^ a kind of 
oriijo malt in the Secession ciiurclf; as having contributed to shake the orthodoxy 
of its ministers, to introduce as a consequence painful and schismatic coiitrover- 
sies, and in a word (though that word is not Dr. MarshaH’s), to poison the springs 
of truth ill that large, rcepectable, and emiuenlly useful body of Christians,—it 
will not be denied that ill tliis, too, 1 had a pretty loud and iinperalive call U> 
self-defence.” 

The call was certainly imperative, and the response is triumphant. 
Surely Dr. Wardluw, and the body to which he belongs, must ^ave 
made rapid strides in heresy since the publication of Dr. Marshall’s 
work. It was not to he expected that Dr. Marshall would speak in 
courteous terms of any wlio ** taught lliat the decrees of God might 
he altered, .and that the purposes of the Almighty migJit be frus¬ 
trated ;—that original sin was a mere misfortune,—an evil incident 
to our present condition ;—that a large portion of mankind needed 
no repentance, and no regeneration;—tliat infants who died young 
entered lieaveii absolutely spotless, and without the necessity of being 
born again ;—that it was doubtful whether all mankind were de¬ 
scended from Adam or not, and the question could not be decided 
until after hearing the result of Dr. Pritcliard’s researches !*’ If 
Dr. Marshall believed all this to be held by Dr. Wardlaw and the 
Congregationalists when he wrote his book. Ills bland words were 
penned in any tiling but sincerity, and merit not the thanks due to 
‘‘friendly courtesy;*' and if, on the other hand. Dr. M. has since 
made the discovery, we are entitled to demand thd evidence. Our 
“ champion,” as he is designated by the reviewer already referred to, 
is not yet slain; and we are not ashamed to own*that we are proud 
of liim, not indeed as owr clianipion, but the champion of truth. In 
the production before us he exhibits no symptoms of decaying vigour. 
He displays a mastery of his subject, such as a knowledge of his 
other numerous productions should lead us to expect. In the midst 
of much that was calculated to irritate, he enters upon his subject 
with that perfect composure so necessary to the clear discernment 
of truth, and to its exhibition in a form fitted to produce conviction. 
The arrangement is admirable, and conducts the reader not as 
through mire, and over styles and ditches, but on a broad highway, 
and with a firm step, to scriptural and satisfactory conclusions. We 
have no exhibitions of silly dogmatism, no bitter sneers, no notes of 
defiance, and no flourislies of triumph. There is nothing puerile to 
indicate* that the writer is only beginning to investigate his subject, 
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and (giving us the process of his crude tliouglits rather than the mea¬ 
sured and matured results of that process. We have a masterly expo- 
sitwn of cardinal truths, held and taught during a long and successful 
ministry, and not the hurried and confused statements of a mind in 
a transition state, catching glimpses of truth, but not yet capable of 
discerning and exhibiting itsdiarmony. The opinfbns of Dr. Wardlaw 
on the subject of these discourses could be inferred from his other 
writings, some of which bear directly on the points at present so 
keenly agitated in the Secession church; but in the present work we 
have the topics brought to view in a form suited to the tirties,—we 
have a searching examination of the arguments of opponents, and 
an admirable exposure‘of their mistakes and misrepresentations. The 
author has conferred a boon of no slight value upon the friends of 
truth in presenting tliem at such a juncture with a work so fitted 
to correct misapprehensions', to check excesses, to remove doubts, to 
liarmotiize seeming contradictions, to conduct warerers to an enlight¬ 
ened and scriptural decision, and to advance the cause of evangelical 
truth. 

Tli^ work consists of seven discourses.—I. Atonement. The Chris¬ 
tian Atonement, —II. Value of the Atonement, Import of Satisfaction 
to Divine Justice, Extent of the Atonement —HI. Divine relations. 
Corresponding designs of the Atonement, Universality of the Calls 
and Offers ff the Qospel, —IV. Obstacles to the Sinner's Salvation 
existing in the Simier himself. Relation of the Atonement to them. 
The Sinners Accountahleness, Nature of his Ability and his Inability, 
—-V. Further remarks on Moral Inabilitg, Divine Decrees, Bearing 
of these on the Doctrine of the Atonement^ and on Human Responsi¬ 
bility, Summary of Agreement and Difference, —VI. Apparent dis¬ 
crepancy but real Harmony of Scripture statements.Practical 
Improvement, Inferences from the Atonement respecting the final 
Condemnation of the Impenitent, Application to different Descrip¬ 
tions of Character, This will give our readers some idea of the ex¬ 
tent and variety of the topics discussed. Tlie following extract from 
the second discourse is at once characteristic and valuable:— 

“ Now^ the whofe controversy between the advocates of a limited and the 
advocates of a universal atonement, has been summed up in the one question,— 
Whether^ in the purpose of God^ according to the order of nature^ election pre¬ 
cedes atonement^ or afbnement precedes election, 

** That election stands first, has been argued on the plausible ground. —a 
ground which, 1 grant, very naturally suggests itself,—that the purpose of the 
end should reasonably be considered as preceding the purpose of the means. 
We first determine our object, it is alleged, and then set about devising the 
means of efifecling it.—1 might observe, in reply to this, that it assumes more 
than can be granted,—namely, that God*s sole purpose in the provision of the 
atonement,—or in the stupendous plan of salvation,—was the recovei^ from sin 
and its penal consequences of the definite n&mber of sinners of the liutnan family 
comprised in ‘ the election of grace.* But without enlarging, as we might, in 
the illustration of this remark, 1 prefer taking other grounds.—The whole ques¬ 
tion appears to me to turn upon a distinction, which I conceive to be sufficiently 
simple, and which yet 1 have never seen introduced on the subject. It is the 
distinction between a purpose and a desire. You will at once be sensible, that 
we may desire the attainment of an object, without purposing it. Let me sup¬ 
pose that between us and the attainment of the object there are certain obstacles, 
—obstacles of a moral character, without the removal of which it cannot be legi- 
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thiiately aiui honourably accomplished;—we may desire, and desire earnestly 
that accomplishment, but unless we can see a way by which these obstacles can 
be overcome, and the end can be attained consistently with correct principle and 
uninipuired credit to our entire character,—we can never purpose it. Thus th^re 
are cases, in which the discernment of tlie means, thoup^h it need not precede the 
desire, must precede the purpose.—I may illustrate tliis from an instance which 
has been happily introtfticed in elucidation of another part of this subject,—the 
case of kin^ Darius and the prophet DanieL When the kin^, too late, discov¬ 
ered the malignant artifice of Ins courtiers in their conspiracy against the life of 
his justly favourite nunister, and his own weakness and fully in allowing himself^ 
through the power of vain-glorious self-elation, to become their dupe,—his desire 
to deliver Duniel was intensely strong; so that it is said, * he laboured till the 
going down of the sun to deliver him—tliat is, he set all his wits to work, to 
devise means by which his own foolish decree inighf, be set aside, and hi| ser¬ 
vant’s deliverance effected consistently with the constitutional principle in tlie 
law of the realm, whictk declared all enactments, duly ratified by the signature 
and seal of the king, irreversible.—Tlie labour,—the mental plodding, of the 
king, was in vain. He could devise no expedient by which, on grounds consis¬ 
tent with the * laws of tlie Medes and Persians,' the thing could be done. And 
therefore, though there^ was desire^ there was no purpose. 

Now, there is one point, in which all illustrative examples, drawn from the 
affairs of men, necessarily fail. When we apply them to divine transactions, we 
must beware of imagining time consumed in meditative and inventive tliought. 
With Deity, all is intuition. Put still, if we guard against such conceptioiis, and 
bear in mind the strictly intuitive character of all the Infinite Mind's operations, 
and tlie true distinction between the order of nature and the order of time,— 
there is a principle in the example adduced that is manifestly applicable to divine 
purposes as well us human. We might conceive the desire of divine mercy as 
bent on saving sinners;—but in order to tins desire becbming a purpose in the 
mind of the Godhead, there must of necessity be tlie discernment of a way in 
which the salvation may be effected in consistency with the full honour of every 
attribute of his character and every principle of his government. To suppose 
(jod to purpose salvation, and to ordain sinners to the possession of it, previously 
to such discernment (speaking, as we necessarily must, after the manner of men) 
and independently of it, is to suppose him doing what it is morally impossible for 
him to do—The language of Scripture, accoi’dingly, is in beautiful harmony 
with the principle laid down, of tlie necessity of sucli discernment and determi¬ 
nation of honourable means, in order to the formation of the purpose to save. 
The Mediator, or atoning substitute, is not represented as chosen and appointed 
for the elccty —but tlie elect as chosen in the Mediator, Thus in Eph. i. 4—7, 
' According as he hath chosen us in him before the foundation of the world, that 
we should be holy and without blame before him in love: having predestinated us 
unto the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to himself, according to the good 
pleasure of his will, to the praise of tiie glory of his grace, v^herein he hath made 
US accepted in the Beloved: in whom we have redemption through his blood, 
the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of his grace.* Here the choice, 
and the predestination to the adoption of children and its privileges, are in Christ, 
as well as the subsequent actual acceptance, redemption, and forgiveness.—Thus 
too in 2 Tim. i. 9, * Wlto hath saved us, and called us with an holy calling, not 
according to our works, but according to his own purpose and grace, which was 
given us in Christ Jesus, before the world began;’—and in Eph. iii. 10, II, ‘To 
the intent that now, unto the principalities and powers in the heavenly places, 
might be known, by the church, the matiifold wisdom of God: according to the 
eternal purpose, which he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord* To such passages 
1 may add those in which the namN of God’s choseu are represented as having 
been ‘ written, from before the foundation of die world, in the Lamb's Book of 
7,tye,*»-.Nay, more tlian one of the texts which are adduced on the otlier side of 
the question, 1 may fairly bring forward as satisfactory proofs on mine. For ex¬ 
ample :—the words of our Lord in John xvii. 6, ‘ Thine they were, and thou 
gavest them me/ have been cited as subversive of the doctrine of the atone¬ 
ment's having, in the purpose of God, preceded the election to salvation. That 
doctrine, it has been alleged, renders the words self-contradictory; because if 
Jesus, Arheii liis people were ‘ given to him,' was contemplated as having made 
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U)e atonement, then, in virtue of the ri^ht of property in them which the atone¬ 
ment gave him, he would at once have said—* mine they were.* Now this, 1 
must confess, does appear to me very extraordinary, ‘ Thou gavest them me.' 
Who speaks ? The of God. In what capacity ? Beyond a doubt, in his 
capacity of Mediator, How, then, could they be given him in that capacity, un¬ 
less he was first regarded in that capacity? He behoved to Jiiave been contem¬ 
plated as Mediator ,—that is, the plan of mediatorial substitution must have been 
before the eye of the Father, ere*they could be given to him, as the stipulated 
reward of the work which, in the fulness of the time, he was to accomplish.'' 

Most gladly would we follow our author through his course of 
Iuci(| and convincing reasoning on the great subject of which he 
treats, but our limits forbid. Of all the stirring controversies of our 
times there is none mftre important than that on the Atonement. 
The Secession church is in our view the ^scene of a conflict not less 
important in its bearings upon the cause of evangelical truth in our 
land than t!ie exciting mc/vements in the national church. The 
mock bulwarks of ecclesiastical statutes and cH'eeds have yielded 
l)efore the tide of truth. They have never been found to stand the 
test, and never will. The diversity of opinion within the Secession 
church is now matter of notoriety. It is to us matter of deep in¬ 
terest. We wisli the peace and prosperity of that portion of the 
Lord’s vineyard. We have no pleasure in strife and debate, hut 
when* these tend to awaken from a state of torpidity, and lead to ati 
earnest and thorougji investigation of the leading principles of the 
plan of salvation, we cannot regret their existence. A few have been 
excluded from the fellowship of the Secession on the ground of their 
maintaining opinions which are deemed heretical. We would not 
he apologists for the extremes to which some of these have gone, 
both in sentiment and expression; but we cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact prominently presented in the debates of the synod, that 
many are retained in the fellowship of that body who hold avowedly 
the leading principles advocated by the parties excluded. On what 
principle these are retained, or on what principle tliey themselves 
(;an justify their position, we presume not to say; but this is evident, 
that the views advocated in the masterly work before us have ob 
tained a strong hold in the Secession, and that no power of ecclesias¬ 
tical statutes and censures can check their progress. Every effort to 
put them down serves only to illustrate tlie weakness of those w1h» 
make these efforts, and to stir up to more strenuous exertions the advo 
cates of those views whicli are designated new, but which we believe 
to be as old as the gospel. If Dr, Wardlaw, by means of any of his 
former works, has been the means of exciting attention to the subject 
of the extent of the Atonement, much more will the present work 
(contribute to the same result. It will be read with eagerness by 
thousands whose minds are in a state^ of suspense, and it will, we 
doubt not, lead many of them to an enlightened decision and to solid 
peace. The work, though of a controversial character, is not one of 
mere local or temporary interest. It will be regarded permanently 
as one of the author’s best works, and as a standard, in a sense in 
finitely superior to any Creed, Confession, or Testimony. 
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BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Crisis i$ Comef oj; the Cri&ie of the Church of Scotland; the Apostacy of 
the Church of England; and the Fall of the Church of Rome* With an Ap^ 
pendix, containing the Speeches and Decisions of the liouse of Commons on Vte 
Petition of the Church of Scotland* By the Rev. B. D. Bogie* Edinburgh : 
Oiiphant. 1643. 

This is a work of very great interest. It presents a very fair and accurate state¬ 
ment of the events whicli have led to the recent revolution in the Church of 
Scotland, and of the present condition of the Church^f England. It is written 
with great force and clearness of style, and will richly repay a careful perusal. 
Without pledging ourselves to aU the opinions of the author, we can, with great 
cordiality, recommend the work as one calculated to inlorm and enlighten, and 
in which the principles of Evangelical truth ahd liberty are exhibited in their 
proper light. The partjcular topics discussed are, ** The Crisis of the Church of 
Scotland”—*' The Apostacy in the Church of England”—The Schisms in the 
Roman Catholic Church"—** The Fall of Rome”—and ** The Future Slate of 
the Church.” 


Outlines for the Pulpit; or Short Illustrations of Select Texts for Evangfelical 
Discourses. By Adam Thomson, D. D. Edinburgh: Oliphant. 1843. 

* 

We do not much approve of ** outlines for the pulpit,” when intended for the use 
of Uiose who occupy the pulpit. They are inducements to sloth, and iiurtful to 
independent thought and research. Such outlines, however, when presented in 
the form of those before us, may serve other important ends, and, as doing so, 
are to be considered of some value. When addressed by a faithful pastor to his 
hock, they recall to memory his instructions, and tend to deepen the impressions 
which may have been made on their first delivery. The present volume is well 
adapted to this end, and will, besides, be found profitable as an exposition of 
many interesting portions of divine truth. They are highly creditable to the 
author as a specimen of his pulpit ministrations; they abound in scripture illus¬ 
trations, and cannot be carefully perused without promoting at once scriptural 
knowledge and purity. They are fitted to be of essential service to many who 
engage in social religious exercise, but whose previous training does not enable 
them to arrange their thoughts with that order, or to express them with that 
propriety, which are necessary to profit. % 


A Practical Exposition of the Book of Jonah, in Ten Lectures* By James 
Peddle, D. D. Edinburgh: Oliphant. 1843. 

Thesx lectures, we are informed by the venerable author, were delivered in 
Bristo church, on the evenings of the Lord’s day, imwards of ten years ago, with¬ 
out the most distant idea of future publication. They were afterwards, in con¬ 
sequence of solicitation, permitted tp be printed in the United Secession Maga¬ 
zine in detached portions; and having thus become a public property, they are 
now collected and published in a s^arate small volume, without more than a 
few slight verbal corrections. Dr. Peddie lias done well to rescue these lec¬ 
tures from the oblivion to which they must be doomed in the pages of the Seces¬ 
sion Magastne. They are written in a perspicuous and impressive style, and will 
tend to impress deeply the moral lessons intended to be conveyed by the very 
important portion of divine truth upon which they are founded. 
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The Duty and hihcrty of a Christian Churchy asserted against Popery^ Puseyism^ 
and Erantianism. By the Kev. Andrew Gray, A. M., Perth. Edinburgh: 
John Johnston, 1843. 

This little treatise was, in substance, delivered before the synod of Perth and 
Stirling, and is now, in a form somewltat extended, published at their request. 
It gives a fair exhibition of the principles of the Non-lntMisionists. There min¬ 
gle, with the sweet and cheering notes of freedom, the clanking of the old chain. 
Yet are we deliglited to peruse such a work, and btiil more delighted to know 
that the great principles of religious liberty which it so manfully asserts, are the 
principles now of so large a number of men who have proved their sincerity by 
their sacrifices. 


The Church Member's Monitor. By the Rev. Cliarles Mouse. London; James 
Dinnis. 1843. * 

It is enough in commendation of this little work, to give the language of Dr, 
Pye Smith, in a letter to the author. “ I have read tke ‘ Monitor* with mucli 
attention, and am impressed with a sense of its excellence and valuable tendency. 
I feel myself under deep obligations to you for tliis contribution to the greatest 
of all objects. 1 l ave ordered 100 copies, and trust tliey will be the means of 
most important blessings to my own beloved flock, among whom 1 shall distribute 
them.” 


The Question^ ** Is it. the Duty of the Government to Provide the Means of 

Education for the People i examined. By George Payue, LL.D, London: 

John Gladding. 1643. 

This is a very powerful tract, written in Dr. Payne's best style. On the perusal 
of it, we almost ceased to regret that Sir James Graham liad brought forwurd 
his obnoxious measure. Good comes out of evil. The perusal of this tract, in 
which the noblest principles of religious liberty are asserted in the most manly 
and masterly style, will do more than excite a hatred to Sir James’ Jiatelul mea¬ 
sure : it will disclose to thotisaiuls the root of our worst national grievances, and 
lead to strenuous exertion for the overthrow of ecclesiastical oppression. It is 
one of the best voluntary tracts we have ever perused. Let our readers procure 
and circulate it. 


Memoir of Jane Martin, and her little Brother. By a Lady. Edinburgh; John 
Johnston. 1843. 

A VERY interesting and pleasing record of youthful piety in humble life, and well 
fitted for circulation among the young. 


Exercises on the Geography and History of the Countries and Hations of the Old 
and New Testaments. For the use of Bible Classes. With Maps. By Joseph 
Hay, M. A., Arbroath. Edinburgh: Oltphanl and Son. 

** This class-book was first annohneed as ' Outlines of the Geography of the Land 
of Israel and Neighbouring Nations,' it being intended to be only a reprint and 
publication in an enlarged form of a * Geography of Canaan and Uie Neigbour- 
ing Nations’ which the author had, four or five years ago, prepared and printed 
for the use of his own congregational classes. But, in revising and enlarging it, 
the interest of the subject increased, and he was led to embrace the whole Geo¬ 
graphy of Sbripture. Much care has been bestowed upon it, and upon (lie Maps 
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by which it Is illustmied : tlie best authorities have been studied on any point in 
which authority was of value. Only those places have been introduced which 
are of importance in scripture lustory: and it is conceived that few, if any such, 
have been overlooked. The chronoiog^ical dates given are chiefly those*W 
Hales/' Tile work lias our hearty reconnnendaliun. 


Thonghtn Suggested by the late Ecclesiastical Movement in Scotland ; Being a 
Discovrse^ the Substance of which was Delivered in York Street Chapelt Dub- 
lin,May2Qth, 1643, By William Urwick, D.D, Dublin: John Iwbcrtsan. 

It is enough to say of this discourse that it is worthy of its author. It contains a 
clear and connected statement of the causes which led to the recent disruption in 
llic Church of Scotland, and a sound estimate of the principles developed in tfiat 
important event. It is dedicated, in appropriate terms, to Dr. Chalmers; and 
any profits arising from its sale are to be given to the Free Presbyterian Ctiurch 
of Scotland. The followin^r extracts will shovj the character of the discourse, 
which, we doubt not, many of our readers will immediately procure for themselves: 

** As 1 have said, the ministers who have seceded from the Scottish churcii. still 
profess themselves the advocates of an establishment, and some repudiate the 
thought of being voluntaries. Well I we will not strongly censure them, if their 
opinions do not quite keep pace with their circumstances, lAgents in great pro¬ 
vidential movements, often place iljeinselves by their acts, much a-head of their 
intentions. It was so with Luther in beginning the Reformation ; when he was 
dealing death blows against the Papacy, he was unconscious of doing otherwise 
tlian became him as ‘ a good sun of liie church.* Whatever our Scottish brethren 
may be in theory, undeniably they are complete voluntaries in practice. And 
they are nobly pressing tiie exercise of tlic * voluntary principle* in all directions 
through their country, forming organizatiuns for working it wherever they can 
obtain a footing for the purpose. Their very existence depends on the suffi¬ 
ciency of tile * voluntary principle ;* nor can we doubt its adequacy to meet the 
exigency, great and perilous as some may think that exigency to be. It is an 
experiment on a grand scale in the face of Christendom, showing what the doc¬ 
trine of Christ’s grace and authority can do, when brought properly to bear upon 
the hearts of his people, for inducing bountifulness in them. Examples of the 
* voluntary principle’ have for years been standing out before us, in the support 
of all religious deiioiniimtions not established by law, and in tlie operations of our 
Bible, Missionary, Tract and School Societies at home and abroad. But if our 
Scottish bretiiren go on as they Imve begun, their case, all circumstances con¬ 
sidered, will give to the world a demonstration of that principle gloriously tri- 
umpliant. Little as they may now calculate upon it themselves, I expect that 
wlien they have once fairly tested the voluntary principle, by honestly, heartily, 
and confidingly throwing themselves upon it—and when th«^y shall have felt the 
comfort, the dignity, the independence, the freedom, the consciousness of Jove 
and fellowship, tlie soul, spirit, and nerve for holy enterprise, which that principle 
brings with it—they will be found among its ablest ancUnost zealous advocates, 
as well as among the brightest illustrations of it in modern times. 

** Let their conduct be represented or explained as it may, they have formally 
dissented from the established church of their country; tliey are now to all iii- 
tfiits and purposes, * Dissenters,' as truly as we are so ourselves; the ‘ Free Pres¬ 
byterian Church of Sc<»lland' is as really a ^dissenting body’ as is the * Seces¬ 
sion/ the ‘ Relief,* the ‘ Congregational,’ the * Methodist,* the ‘ Baptist,' or any 
other denomination in the empire, excepting the' Episcopalians* of England ana 
Ireland, and what is now the established iGrk of Scotland. Their conduct may 
be described as schism, and they may be stigmatized as schismatics, with as much 
propriety as the terms will apply to the conduct or members of any other dissent¬ 
ing community—that is, indeed, with no propriety at all, for according to the 
scripture use of the word, 'schism* intends a division among persons continuing 
to be members of the same church, and must not be appliea ttf the members of a 
community that is united and harmonious in itselh Our Scottish fiiends will now 
be accounted 'sectaries' as properly as we are; but neither they nor we will 
much tare for being so called, when it is remembered that the first Christians 
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were described as a ' sort everywhere apolcen against’ The General Pi-ebbyterinii 
Chufich of Ireland also Ims iiiaterially changed its position, in consequence of the, 
late movement in Scotland, Heretofore it has professed itself to be in connec¬ 
tion with the Established Church of Scotland, and on account of that connection 
its ministers and members have been hardly pleased to number tiiemselves as 
' Dh^paters.' But they have now formally and publicly renounced that con- 
nedihpn, and have) by their delegates, identified themselves with the new dissent¬ 
ing community. If they derived any glory from tlie connection—* 1-cliabod ?’ 
where is it now ? 

** If our friends in Scotland have done well, to dissent from an established 
chtirch must in some cases be right and binding. They had throughout refused 
to conform to the English establishment. Charles the Second settled it as the 
establishment of Scotland, about the time of the uniformity act in England. 
That period proved a memorable one in Scottish history. Were they wlio re- 
fusea to concur in the imposition justified or not in refusing? or were the non- 
contbrmists, in 1662, right in separating from the Church of England, wiien the 
act of uniformity came into operation? If what was done in England and Scot¬ 
land were right then, the same qiust be right now; and if Scottish Presbyterians 
ore justified in declining to identify themselves with the Church of England, 
others are justified in declining also. Conscience ambthe scriptures are the 
same things on both sides of the Tweed, on both sides of the channel, on botli 
sides of tile Atlantic, and all over the world. But our friends in Scotland now 
have dissented froifit«the establishment of their own country, whicli is not an Epis¬ 
copalian but a Presbyterian body—a church with whose constitution and services 
as a church they still fully accord. They have thougiit themselves obliged in 
duty to God their Saviour, to come out from it and form themselves into a se¬ 
parate body, * merely,' as some would express it, * because the government in- 
terfered a little in their church proceedings, and would not allow the people quite 
as much power as they wished in the appointment of ministers to congregations.’ 
Manifestly the things on which they rest their dissent from the Church of Scot¬ 
land, exist to a much greater extent in the Church of England; state authority 
and patronage have a far more complete ascendency in the latter than in tlie 
other. Irrespective, therefore, of what else conscience may be stumbled at in the 
framework and forms of the episcopacy, here is enough, on the showing of our 
Scottish friends, to justify and require our separation from the establishment of 
South Britain and Ireland, as they have separated under solemn protest from the 
Presbyterian establishment of their own land.”— Pp. 24—27. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

ORDINATION OF MR. MILLER AT INVERURY. 

On Friday, the 31st March, Mr. John Miller, son of the late Mr. Miller, 
who was pastor of the church in Gatehouse, was ordsdned to the pastoral office 
over the Congregatioiufi church in Inverury. 

Mr. Wallace, of Aberdeen, commenced the service with reading the Scriptures 
and prayer. Mr. Watson, of Musselburgh, delivered an introductory discourse on 
the nature and order of apostolic churches, from 1 These, ii. 14, first clause. 
Mr. Thomson, of Aberdeen, asked the usual questions, to which suitable and sa¬ 
tisfactory answers were given by Mr. George Elmsiie, deacon, in the name of the 
church, and by Mr. Miller, their elected pastor. Mr. Thomson then offered up 
the ordination praver, with imposition of hands, all the pastors uniting in com- 
mending our brother and bis charge to the special blessing of the great Head 
of the church. Mr. Kennedy, ofi Blackfriars-street chapel, Aberdeen, delivered 
the charge to the pastor from 2 Tim. iv. 5, last clause: ** Make full proof of 
thy ministry.” Mr. Gowan, late of Blackhills, delivered the address to the 
church from Acts.v. 33, last clause: “ And great grace was upon them all.” And 
Mr. Bennie, of Oulsamond, concluded with prayer for the Divine blessing. 
Messrs. Calender, Craigdam, of the Secession, and Brooks, Inverury, of the 
Methodist denomination, besides many other friends from other churches, were 
present at the ordination. ^ 
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In the evening a public meeting was held in the chapel, which was numerously 
attended, and sustained in a manner calculated to be profitable to all clftsses. ^r. 
ISliller presided, and addressed the meeting, along with Messrs. Thomson, Wal;, 
lace, Kennedy, Rennie, Brooks; and Mr. Watson concluded. 

On the following Sabbath, Mr. Miller was introduced to his charge, by Mr. 
Watsmi, who prcachcvl in the forenoon, to a large and attentive conm^tion, 
from Eph. iv. I. After trhich, Mr. Miller dispensed the ordinance of the Xard*a 
Supper, when nearly the whole of the congregation remained to witness its ob¬ 
servance. Mr. Watson preached again, in the evening, a deeply impressive dis¬ 
course from I Peter iv. 17, last clause. The house was crowded, and the au¬ 
dience listened with deep attention. On the same evening Mr. Miller preached 
ut Kinture to a large and deeply-interested congregation. 


EVANGELICAI- CHURCH AT LYONS. 

If the work of evangelization had been of human institution, it would have ceased 
long ago. It has met with so many obstacles that the patience and strength both 
of its labourers and its pVotectors would soon have failed. The difficulties of 
commencing the work in a locality are no sooner overcome than new ones arise. 
Sometimes it is enmity from without that creates hinderanc^, sometimes in¬ 
firmities within ; sometimes it is sickness or other providentiar events that stop 
the work by striking the workman; and sometimes even the results discoui«ge, 
by their apparent disproportion to the labours and sacrifices which have preceded 
them. The simple fact that the work of evangelization exists and prospers in the 
midst of BO many hostile elements proves, if any proof were required, that it is*not 
the work of man but of God. 

Gup present object, then, is simply to set before you the difficulties vve meet 
with in cultivating the vast field, the evangelization of which the Lord has 
committed to the little church of Lyons, and if we speak to you of our em¬ 
barrassments, it is only because the sympathy you have already manifested for the 
spiritual wants of our immense population, makes us hope that you will still be 
interested in them. 

t It is painful to us again to make our wants known to you, but we feel that we 
ought not to be discouraged, since it is not success that fails, but only pecuniary 
resources. And, nevertheless, the want of these resources makes us feel still 
more painfully, that the fertility and the extension of our field of labour renders 
them still more necessary than ever. The accounts of this work, after being 
balanced by a deficiency already considerable, at the end of the la^ year, present 
now a debt of 5,000 francs, whilst the present expenditure, (educed as much as 
possible by economy, comes to 1,000 francs every month. T,hough the Lord 
says to us to lengthen the cords of our tents, yet, in spite of the continued efforts 
we have made to obtain contributions in the midst of the flock, it is only neces¬ 
sary io know their circumstances, to understand that they cannot raise enough 
for themselves. 

Those among them who are able to give, do it liberall^r; and even among 
those who can only give with difficulty, there are those who willingly part 
with some article of food, &c., that they may have something to offer. One of 
our sisters, the mother of a family, and often obliged to nurse her sick husband, 
has not feared to take from her hours of repose, to devote the money made by 
her midnight work to buy a second plate for the communion, which the number 
of the flock made necessary. We could give many recitals of this kind, but wc 
abstain t and it is with much regret that we add, that the resources of the flock 
ibr the maintenance of the work fall afar short of the expenses. They are only 
able to give about a fourth, 250 francs in a montji, besides the expenses of the 
house, which are given by one generous person. Alas 1 we must add, that the 
distress among the ^working classes during the past year, has not only prevented 
the greater number of the flock from putting the least sum into the box of the 
church, but we have been obliged to assist them and to give tllemi chiefly in 
coals, food, and medicines, a sum of more than 16,000 francs. ^ How Ooula we 
have been able to look at such want without seeking the blessing of the Lord 
and the ccenpassion of our brothers ? We acknowledge with gratitude that W(^ 
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bare been heard bj God and asiiited by hit children. And nowi that our wants 
are renewed, and we are obliged again to pray and ask for lud, will not our requests 
<^0 welcomed with the same benevolence? 

The progress of the work itself since the opening of the new chapel, is en evi¬ 
dent proof of the love of our heavenly Father; and the many Christian friends who 
have generously helped to build it, will, with us, bless the God of all grace, be¬ 
cause he has deigned to hear»the prayers and assist the efforts of his children. 
The number of hearers has doubled; there are generally from 500 to 600 each 
Sabbath, and nearly 1,000 on extraordinary occasions. In the past year, we 
have seen the flock increased by 80 new communicants, and 50 adult catechumens 
receive instruction on Wednesday evening. Never before have we witnessed so 
many conversions. 

Our adult Sabbath schools, for both men and women, are considerably in- 
cihased. The number <of pupils in the former, which was only from 20 to 25, 
is now from 35 to 40; and in the latter, instead of 10 or 12, it is now more than 30. 

The class that we have opened for youn^j German workmen, that they may 
have on Sabbath evenings agreeable and Christian society, is attended by SO, wbo, 
instead of amusing themselvVs at taverns, come to read the word of God and 
Other good books, or converse with pious persons. 

In the Sabbath school for children there are from 30 to 40 young pupils, and 
from 50 to 100 adult hearers, which is nearly three times more than betore. The 
primary schoolsvauflfered a very sensible diminution, when we were obliged sev-- 
eral years ago to replace the gratuitous system by the paying system. The boys* 
class contained only 7 or 8 pupils, and the girls* class 4 or 5. Now we have 25 
or 30 in the ^rmer, and 15 or 20 in the latter. A good many of them make very 
encouraging intellectual progress, and some rejoice us still more by their good 
religious dispositions. Toe Infant Asylum receives from 50 to 60 little scholars, 
who receive there frpm the first days of their life on earth, instructions to pre¬ 
pare them for a heavenly life. We are happy to be able to add that our schools, 
all directed by pious people, have, by the mercy of God, led to the truth several 
of the pupils both adults and children. The same blessing rests on the labours 
of a little evangelical committee which we have formed conjointly with several 
other members of the flock. This committee directs the following labours:— 

** An association for domestic visiting, and for distributing the Bible and reli¬ 
gious tracts.” A means of evangelization which sows the first seeds of eternal 
truth in many families of our town, and by which many have already passed, 
either in whole or part, from darkness to the glorious light of the Gospel. All 
that we have to regret is, that we have not means to visit more regularly the 
200 houses which expect and even claim our instructions. A hundred and sixty- 
two Bibles and New Testaments, besides a great many religious tracts, have 
been sold during tfce past year by the members of this association. 

2d. ** Preaching in the neighbourhood,'* by which we have carried the gospel 
of peace to five or six different places. In the most of these places, if not in 
all, we see markdil fruit of our labours. With the aid of a Christian society at 
Geneva, we have placed an Evangelist in a town near Lyons, peopled by 10,000 
inhabitants, where the meetings are attended already by a very attentive audience 
of 70 persons. The new converts in this place are looking for a schoolmaster, 
whom they will pay partly at their own expense. In another of our stations the 
work makes duly progress, and over all our field of evangelization there blooms 
many a flower, which, though isolated, does not the less shed around it the good 
odour of Christ. You will be happy to learn that an English chaplain, and a 
Germati evangelilt, have been established among us for some time,—-the one at 
the expense of an English society, and the other at that of a Christian committee 
$t Geneva and some private friends. The worship of both is conducted in the 
evangelical chapel, which we have offered them gratuitously. Thus, every 
in three languages, the walls of the new chapel resound with the gospel 

Another branch of the work at Lyons, which has not been least prosperous, 
mmainS to be jioticed —Circulating Librarv. The number of readers, which 
hadfallw below 10, is now more than 60. «We have also founded a Christian 
Acadlbg-roona, which is frequented by 12 or 15 readers. 

If w4 did not fear to overtmss the limits of this report, we might tell you of 
the obstacles we meet with from different quarters. We might tell you of chil- 
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dren taken from their parents, of servanU separated from their masters, of pro* 
selytes pompously rebaptized in the churches and in the hospitals. But we only 
point them out, wat you may feel that we hare not less need of the prayers of 
our brethren, than of their pecuniary aid. •* 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

« 

THE ANNUAL MEETING, EXETER*HALL. , 

The Forty-Ninth Annual Meeting* was held at Exeter-hall, on Thursday, the 
11th of May. The chair was taken at ten o'clock, by the Right Hon. SirOkobos 
Grkt, Bart. The proceedings commenced by slngihg the 84th hymn, MOisakmary 
Collection, and the Rev. Dr. Paterson implored the Divine blessing. 

The Chairman then rose and said,—My first feeling, in entering this hall, 
and in looking round on the crowded assembly which it contfuns, is one of heart* 
felt gratification, that, after the society has been established iov nearly half a 
century, there exists an undiminished interest in the proseculron of that great 
object which it was established to promote. I am assured, that the nume^us 
friends now present will not be wanting in their efforts to maintain the society 
in the position it now occupies, and to enable its Directors to avail themselyes 
of the new openings which the providence of God is presenting, for making 
known the glad tidings of salvation to populous parts of the world, hitherto al¬ 
most entirely closed against the reception of the truth. The lead which this 
society has taken in availing itself of the opening to China, will, I hope, be 
followed by measures corresponding in some degree to the importance of the ob¬ 
ject. 1 trust, that in answer to the prayers offered up, and the exertions made 
by this and kindred institutions labouring in the same cause, for the advancement 
of the same philanthropic and truly Christian object, we are not too sanguine in 
anticipating that the millions of China may, at no distant day, become partakers 
of the benefits arising from Christianity in this country, and join us in singing 
hosannas to our common Lord- 1 cannot, however, omit referring to one other 
peculiarity attaching to this society—^its catholicity; in noticing this 1 would 

only say, that 1 do it not in the slightest degree to depreciate the efforts of any 
kindred institution; for 1 am sure there is not an individual here who will not 
bid God speed to every society which has the same great object in view, and who 
would not hold out the right hand of fellowship to the missionary, of whatever 
denomination, who goes forth with the Bible in his hand and the gospel in his 
heart, to preach the glad tidings of salvation to the world. 49ere we are met 
upon common ground; and 1 rejoice to know that there upon this platform 
the representatives of other societies, who are labouring with z^, diligence, and 
true Christian philanthropy in their respective spheres, bui^who are bere, as I 
am, to bear testimony to this great trutb—and 1 think it is a truth wUch cannot 
be too boldly stated in the pment day^tbat the great object of misrions should 
be that which this society, in its fundamental rule, sets before you, namely, to 
preacb the simple gospel of Christ. 

The Rev. A. Tjcdkan then read an abstract of the report, which commenced 
by noticing the society's proceedings in the South Sea Islands. After referring 
to the French aggression upon Tahiti, it stated, that, in the islands where tlm 
gospel had been introduced m later years, and which had hitherto been preserved 
from the evils of popery, the rich reward already rented had been abun^nt, and 
the prospects of extensive success were most cheering. In the island of 
the spot on which the enterprising Williams planted the Christian standard, or 
the day before his martyrdom, two missionary brethren from Englwd were now 
stationed* It had been decided to send to China, as soon as possible, ten, Wf 
twelve additional labourers; and the best endeavours were now being madA to 
®ngsge men duly qualified for the enterprise. Though still called to neurit over 
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the obstacles to the progress of the gospel in India, presented by the debasing 
idolatries of the country, the Directors were permitted to rejoice in the progres¬ 
sive diminution of the difficulties with which their brethren had to contend. In 
“6outh Africa, the desert had begun to blossom as the rose. The stations north 
of the colony had been visited with gracious manifestations of Divine mercy. 
Madagascar still remained under the cloud of that dark and mysterious dispensa¬ 
tion which deprived the people of their teachers, and exposed them to the cruel 
vengeance of their inveterate and powerful enemies. Additional martyrdoms 
had taken place during the year. The Directors bad sent forth to various parts 
of the world, missionaries with their families, amounting (exclusive of children) 
to twenty-three individuals. The total amount of receipts had been £78,450 
IBs. 8d.; the expenditure, £65,442 5s. 

®Rev. J. J. Freeman then rose, and spoke to the following effect:—It has 
been my privilege since the last annual meeting of this society, to visit its sta¬ 
tions in the West Indies, and I feel quite aware that, on the present occasion, it 
is reasonably expected of me that I should endeavour to render some report of 
that visit. So long had our missions been established in one portion of that field, 
British Guiana, and so rapidl)[ and largely had they increased in another portion, 
Jamaica.—so complicated were some of the details of our operations, and so de¬ 
sirous were our missionary brethren themselves, of a visit from the direction at 
home* that the Directors of the society deemed it wise to resolve on sending a 
deputation to those regions, and their hope was that I might in some measure 
fulfil their wish'81^- 1 have cheerfully made the attempt, llow far I have suc¬ 

ceeded, remains yet to be ascertained by the results of the visit. It was with 
inexpressible delight, that, having been safely conveyed, within little more than 
three weeks, by a noble vessel, across the Atlantic, 1 found myself first on the 
luxuriant plains of British Guiana, and then amidst the magnificent scenery of 
Jamaica, mingling with congregations of men so lately in bondage, and now so 
free, so happyt so grateful, so capable of appreciating the blessings they enjoy, so 
worthy of all that humanity, justice, and religion have done tor them, and so 
manifestly affording the earnest of the future prosperity of those countries as the 
industrious, sober-minded, and increasingly intelligent and religious peasantry of 
those portions of the British empire. To have witnessed the gratifying and 
rising condition of those people, was an ample reward for the toils and anxieties 
of the voyage and the tour, and the absence from family and home. To me it 
was perhaps more deeply interesting, for I had seen slavery. I knew it as it exists 
in Madagascar. I saw it in Mauritius, and the colony of the Cape; and in both 
I had seen apprenticeship too—^that anomalous thing which neither masters nor 
apprentices ever comprehended, but of which the poor negro himself has often 
•aid in his perplexity, *‘Dem say we slave no longer, and yet we no free. Ah, 
dem Buckra I*' And so having seen both slavery and its twin-sister, apprentice¬ 
ship, I rejoiced to he permitted to see freedom, and examine its working and 
bearing among those same people, and to watch among them the progress of 
Christian institutions. 

I cannot but aarert to this subject, and on this occasion, because it is so in¬ 
timately blended with Christian missions; and although this is not, in one sense, 
an anti-slavery meeting, I am sure in the highest sense it is. How could I but 
feel and entertain strong convictions too, as, in my visit to Jamaica, I passed 
along the shores, and quite in sight of Cuba, Porto Rico, and Hayti ? The last, 
indeed, is free, but without the Christianity of Jamaica, and so without its 
peace or its prosperity. Cuba and Porto Rico have neither its freedom nor its 
Christianity. Tyranny, oppression, fear, anguish, and death are there the 
doom of the wretched captive. While slavery lasted, Christianity could not 
flourish in our colonies, and now that slavery is abolished. Christianity does 
flourish* Often when I entered the well-filled Mission-chapel, and from the 
pulpit surveyed the crowded audience, and saw the attention of the listening 
throng of men and their famMies, well clad, well behaved, eager to listen, to 
understand, to believe and be saved, I have felt the tear of grateful joy burst 
forth in the recollection that these men, these women, these children, were lately 
chattels in law.; but now free, grateful, industrious, and happy,—many of them 
pious and devout, an honour to any community,—the joy of our missionaries, 
and the destined crown of their rejoicing in the great day. 

If a general view be taken of the results of emancipation—the happiness which 
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it has poured into the bosoms of tens of thousands—^the peaceful cottages and 
hamlets that are rising, many of which 1 visited—the new scenes of domestic and 
social peace and enjoyment 1 witnessed—the multiplying signs of intelligence^.* 
comfort, and improvement—then there bursts before us not the fictions of a poet, 
but the sober and delightful realities of Christian truth, which not the pen even 
of a Montgomery could f^lly describe, though it once told well the darker scenes 
of the pi<’tiire. For how much of all this they arts indebted to the efforts of the 
humble Christian missionary teacber, no man can calculate. Happily, when free¬ 
dom came, the restraints of the gospel, and the moral influence of the Christian 
teacher were there; and now the wide experiment, such as the world had never 
witnessed before, may challenge an impartial investigation by any government or 
society on earth. One feature in the character of the churches—the mission 
churches—made up of those emancipated men, is their liberality. They have 
speedily learned the great lesson of Christian liberty. I took with admiration 
the large aniounts they have so cheerfully contributed, and are contributing, to¬ 
wards the support of the institiitisns of religion. They have received freely, 
and they give freely. I know not the sum total raised by them since 1834, 
alone, in connection with the missions of the varidus denominations in Jamaica 
and Guiana; but surely it cannot be less than the magnifleent sum of £250,0001 
A magnificent voluntary efrort for church extension ! Of course I am not now 
speaking of our society alone; 1 include all, and I think 1 am far within the 
limits. But so far as this society is concerned, there is one fac^ must name,— 
it proved to me the liberal spirit of the people, under the judifious guidance of 
their ministers. They clicerfully paid, and more than paid, all the expeifses 
connected with my visit as a deputation, so that no portion of it should fall on 
the funds of the parent society,—a circumstance which, I flatter myself, proves 
tolerably well that the measure of a deputation was acceptable both among the 
people and their pastors. ^ 

To give a public and definite opinion on the religious state of the mission 
churches, would be a delicate and difficult task. Yet 1 must confess, that my 
full conviction is, that a large amount of reaU though not oi highly enlightened 
piety, exists among them. As a whole, 1 am not impressed with the belief that 
there is any extraordinary piety—anything approaching to the miraculous, either 
in our own or any other religious community^there. The one characteristic fea¬ 
ture is attachment to religious ordinances. The vast majority seem to act as if 
under some common and powerful impulse, as though they must have their own 
minister, their own chapel, and be identified with a religious party, and do some- 
tliiiig to sustain it by personal effort and sacrifice. With many, 1 fear, this is all. 
There is, however, a large average amount of good moral character,—a surpris¬ 
ingly happy amount, considering under what disadvantageous training they bad 
been placed. My conviction also is, that the present condition of the churches 
IS not pennantMit or final. The transition state is not yet completed, but the 
changes are working favourably. As intelligence spreads among some, others 
begin to seek it for themselves, and these again act on others, fhid thus the influ¬ 
ence will be augmented, and a favourable issue anticipated. 

After these general observations on the state of the missions, may 1 he allowed 
to advert very briefly to a few particulars? I commenced m^ tour in Demerara, 
where I found springing np an important institution for the training of native 
teachers and catechists, under the diligent care of our respected and devoted mis¬ 
sionary, Mr. Wallbridge, and where a new chapel is immediately wanted to meet 
the growing demands of an increasingly populous city, and the desire of the people 
to hear the word of God placed before them with fidelity and simplicity. In 
Gfurge Town, also. 1 had the delight, and it was great delight, of visiting my 
old friend Mr. Ketley, formerly this society's faithful and laborious agent tb^e. 
He occupies a large field of labour, and*is indefatigably and successfully occupying 
it. Few missionaries have been more honoured in doing good; and there are few 
stations, in my opinion, of greater usefulness in Great Britain, or any part of the 
world. His people showed much kindness with reference to JVIadagascar. Among 
other things they contributed £50 for a boat to be employed in aiding the escepe 
of the persecuted native Christians. 

I felt a deep interest, too, in visiting the congregation formerly under the 
('barge of our devoted, but martyred, missionary, Smith of Demerara. Many of 
bis old frieflds came around me, with expressions of the liveliest joy and gratU 
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tadfi in 'the recollection of bi« faithful and incessant labours on their behalf. 
Among these were men who had oft travelled all Saturday night, that they might 
•^obtain his instructions on the Sunday morning; then hasten back to the estates 
where they were slaves; cut their due portion of grass in the afternoon, and 
reach home by the allotted time; and yet, on the Monday morning, were flogged 
and placed in the stocks, for having dared to attend the missionary. And here 
may I state a fact honourable to the negro character? I conversed with many 
who had suffered this harsh treatment, and on whose backs arc still the marks of 
the lacerations they suffered, for no other crime than such as that I have named; 
but 1 have never heard one vindictive syllable escape their lips. They often 
recur to the history of the past, but only to thank God for the happy change 
which th^ now experience in their privileges and condition. IIow changed tlie 
*S?If ^ assemble in broad daylight, and bring their wives and 

cmldren, and call tbem'tbeir own, as they never could before. They crowd to 
the sanctuary, listen to the sounds of mercy, none daring to make them afraid. 
On the west coast, our excellent missionary, *Mr. Scott, is rearing a suitable and 
substantial place of worship at the estimated cost of £2,000. This sum the 
^ople are raising by their owh efforts—every dollar the result of personal labour. 
We held a missionary meeting there during my visit;,and when the people had 
heard our plain statements respecting the demands made on the society from 
t^rious quarters where the people are less able to contribute than they are, 
they at once n^onded to the appeal of the minister, and offered to relieve 
from\be promise of jts donation of £100 to help them in building 
thdir new chapel. ^ By an additional effort, said they, we can raise the sum our¬ 
selves, and we waive our claims for the £100; “ yes, rnassa, we able_we will.** 

It would be long and tedious to specify every case. I pass to Berbice. In 
the principal town there, 1 found a great and glorious missionary work in pro¬ 
gress. Few men ar^ more abundant in labours—persevering and systematic la¬ 
bours—.than our missionary in New Amsterdam. There, also, the people arc 
raiung an excellent chapel. Within two years they contributed specifically for 
it £2,^0. It will cost double that sum, and they will raise it all. The people 
determined on building, not a slight flimsy structure, just to last their own life- 
their children too—such a one as a poor pious sufferer, Fitzgerald, 
(of whom you heard a year or two ago, as remarking, when he paid his money, 
•*God’s work must be done, and I may be dead,*’) described to me: We 
want build cbapel, massa, large, strong, make him last for ever and ever—amen." 
« displays also the liberality of the people, that at another station, itodboro’ in 
Berbice, a cbapel has been reared at an expense of £3,500, including school and 
dwellin^house. Others are also in progress, and others are completed, of which 
I could find much to say, but time would fail me. 

From British Guiana and its vast alluvial plains, I crossed to Jamaica^the 
beautiful, magnificent, and salubrious island of Jamaica—with its stupendous 
mountam-ranges, and luxuriant plains of rich colonial produce. If the success 
attending a missidnary enterprise be a legitimate proof of the Divine approval of 
the mrasure that introduced it, and the means that have carried it forward, that 
pro<ff IS incontrovertible there. I do not mean that I would try every individual 
station by that test, but I speak of our Jamaica mission as a whole. And I do 

been a blessing to Jamaica, and will be a blessing still. 
Fossibl^, if all the other societies which were there before ours obtained a footing 
m the island, had doubled their energies, everything might have been done for 
Jamuca that could have been desired. But Episcopalians who were there left 

raple room for Nonconformists—Moravians left ample room for Wesleyans_ 

Wesleyans for Baptists—Baptists for Presbyterians, and Presbyterians for Inde- 
pejMents; and still there is work enough to be done, and ample space for all, 
without any party wishing another to be out of the way. Few spots exist in the 
world wore favoured with a zealous Christian ministry than Jamaica; and I am 
^cerely tiumkful for it. In the progress of the great cause of emancipation in 
the world—for onward that cause must proceed—many eyes will turn towards 
Jamaica Its. prosperity will accelerate the freedom of other lands, and that 
F®«P®nty is identified with the progress of pure and enlightened Christianity, 
my I add, that I think, for the religious interests of Jamaica; for truth, peace, 

desideratum is, a visit from some of our wealthy, 
wxeiugent, and religious lay gentlemen. Just let them pass the wiflter months 
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there--<« delightful escape from English inconveniences, as 1 found it* Instead 
of taking a tour of mere gratification along the Rhine, just let them cross to 
Kingston, pass Mont Diavolo, and feast on the rich and varied scenery of those 
enchanting regions, and the good they would effect is incalculable, even though 
it might not be all they wished. But, by advice to churches and pastors, the 
expression of sympatl^, and mingling with the congregations, they would, under 
the circumstances I have alluded to, do more good than all the speeches made on 
the platform of Exeter-hall, or the pamphlets thah issue from Patemoster-row. 

One imporUnt thing 1 must be allowed to add in relation to our mission 
churches in the West. 1 anticipate their being in a position to support them¬ 
selves ere long, without pressing on the funds of the parent society. Many of 
them have become so already. Some resolved on it while 1 was there, others 
are approaching to it, and all are honourably desirous of it. With few excep¬ 
tions 1 think they will shortly be self-sustained; so that the resources hitherto 
expended on them will henceforth be available for othef fields. In concluucfn, 1 
would say, this society has ample reason for devout acknowledgment in the 
manifest blessings which God has bestowed on the labours of its agents in all 
that portion of the missionary field which 1 have been permitted to Had 

the society existed for nothing else than to do wbat it has done in truiana and 
Jamaica, it has existed for great and noble objects; it has accomplished a ser¬ 
vice worth existing for; and it may at this moment turn from the dark and 
afflictive scenes of Tahiti and Madagascar, and rejoice over the bright and pros¬ 
perous scenes of the West,—there, thank God, and take coura;;/e. 

The Rev. W. Bunting said,— 1 have the, pleasure of m^ing the following 
resolution:— * 

“ That this meeting most cordially unites with the Directors <IF the London 
Missionary Society in thanksgiving to God for the termination of war between 
China and Great Britain, and for the greatly enlarged facilities secured by the 
treaty of peace for the introduction into that vast empire qf the multiplied bless¬ 
ings of Christianity. It reviews the various preparatory labours of the Society 
on behalf of China through a period of nearly forty years with sincere satisfac¬ 
tion, and it hereby records its hearty approval of the measures adopted and con¬ 
templated by the Directors for strengthening and extending its Chinese Mis¬ 
sions.*’ 

The resolution states that you regard with peculiar interest particular fields of 
missionary labour, in which God has especially honoured your society—1 look 
upon many of them with very pleasing, or, at any rate, with very stirring em<> 
tions. Whether we look at their religious state and prospects, their geographi¬ 
cal position, their political relations, or at any other secular considerations, I 
cannot but view them with feelings of the deepest interest. For instance, I 
turn to Africa, and though the missionary stations in the south of Africa are but 
specks in comparison with the vast territorial possessions of Mahomedanism and 
heathenism beyond, still they are very important, as being next to the interior of 
the most neglected quarter of the globe, I associate Africa, not only with the 
prospective reformation of the greatest national wrong which man ever endured 
from his fellow-man, but also with the most interesting enterprises of civilization 
and of discovery which have been undertaken during the last few years; and 
there it is remarkable that those two objects are in a iuf way of being accom¬ 
plished in direct subserviency to, and in connexion with, your religious missions: 
not the light of enterprise, not the light of science, but chiefly the gospel of 
Christ is penetrating the darkest population of the earth; dark as to them¬ 
selves, Ignorant, dark, and unknown as to us: there civilization, agriculture, and 
letters, and social order and happiness, are progressively and triumphantly being 
established. 

I cannot but advert, with peculiar, alarm, to the spirit and progress of PMery, 
as exhibited in its aggressions upon Tahiti. Why do 1 sympathise with the 
feelings of the fathers of this society, in relation^ the outrage upon that island ? 
Not, I candidly confess, so much for the sake of liberty and peace, as for the sake 
of truth, and holiness, and salvation. Wbat is to become—1 do not say of your 
devoted missionaries, nor of their well-earned rewards—but wbat is to become 
of evangelization—the great end about which we are of one and the same inind*? 
what is to become of Christianity ? what is to become of the safety of souls in 
that great archipelago, if Popery is to supplant the gospel ?—if, 1 say, your fiiith- 
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ful and effectual preaching of salvation by grace alone, is to be superseded and 
set aside by the wretched, Christless, soulless, sacerdotalism of Rome ? For the 
constancy and steadfastness of your converts in Tahiti, I have confidence in God; 
Especially when I remember the martyrs of Madagascar. But when 1 think of 
the myriads who occupy unrecognised and unreclaimed territory—of the myriads 
of Polynesia, China, and elsewhere—the myriads of heathen whom the ministry 
of pure Christianity, through the instrumentality of this and of other societies, 
was in a fair way to have reached and reclaimed—when I think of them; when 
I behold them stolen upon and circumvented by a Christianity fSsely so called, 
just as the word of God was hovering over these heaps of slain humanity, and 
the Spirit of God coming from the four winds of heaven to breathe upon these 
slain, that they may live—when, instead of hearing of this delighted work, 1 hear 
of*a sort of galvanic process, by which a system that makes no use of the truth, 
and which has no promise of the Spirit—will cheat men ^nto the mockery of a 
kina of convulsive devotional life, and yet leave them as it has left the papalized 
masses of Europe, in spiritual death and in real corruption—when I think of all 
this, my feelings are not those of hope and confidence; 1 am rather disposed to 
take alarm, not merely for Ijie liberty of Nonconformity, or the liberty of 
Protestantism, but for the salvation of the souls of men. 

The Rev. James Parsons rose to second the resolution, and after some pre¬ 
fatory remarks, said,—In order that such a resolution as that which I now hold 
in my hand may be properly and intelligently carried, let it not be forgotten by 
us, that we areN^ontending, in connection with this, and kindred institutions, 
agaiyst the greatest evil that hasever yet afflicted and deformed the world,—I 
mean the appstasy from God under the title of heathenism. There was, only 
some little time ago, a very imperfect apprehension on the part of (’hristian men 
respecting the nature and results of heathenism; but religious Missions have 
effectively dispelled that delusion. They have removed the veil with which 
heathenism was shrouded; they have exhibited features of sullen and monstrous 
deformity, and placed before us a series of attributes which can be contemplated 
only with loathing, disgust, and hatred. And, therefore, however modified and 
various may be the external forms of heathenism, its essential features are in¬ 
variable, whether we view it in the elaborate system of Hindooism in the empire 
to which the resolution alludes, or whether we view it in the wider or more 
savage regions of Australasia, and Tartary, and Africa. We find that, after all 
modifications, the characteristics and results of it are the same. We do not 
declaim—we only describe—when we say there is not one truth which it does 
not oppose, or one falsehood which it does not promulgate; that there is not one 
virtue which it does not banish; that there is not one vice which it docs not 
cherish; that there is not one blessing that it does not destroy, or one curse that 
it does not inflict, it spreads its withering blight over both worlds ; and after 
having inflicted upon the present the elements of bitterness and pain, its consum¬ 
mations reign beyond the grave, amid the souls it has placed in destitution, dark¬ 
ness, and despair. , This is the apostasy which now reigns over at least six hun¬ 
dred millions of beings, immortal as ourselves. 

Again, in order that this resolution and others of a kindred nature may pro¬ 
perly be passed, we ipust fix it further in our minds, that in attempting to com¬ 
municate evangelical Christianity, w'e arc attempting to communicate that which 
will precisely remove the evils incident to man, and restore him to the enjoyment 
of happiness. What is the evidence from the West Indies, from South Africa, 
from Hindostan, and from the South Sea, of which we have heard this morning ? 
What is the evidence from those islands where our Society unfurled its earliest 
banners—where it endured its earliest toils, and where it has achieved its largest 
triumphs, and around which such an intense and fearful interest is now gathered, 
lest their fair and beautiful manifestation should be blighted by the touch and 
breath of that spoiler, who never moved but to exterminate, and never lighted 
down but to destroy? In each%nd all of these have been accomplished results, 
in which not to rejoice would be an insult not only to religion, but to philan¬ 
thropy. The missionary in his humble guise has far outstepped, and will out¬ 
step, the philosopher, and the lawgiver, and the statesman, in the strength of his 
Divine Master, He is the emancipator, the benefactor, the great deliverer and 
restorer; and blessings follow in ms train. Where he the wilderness and the 
solitary place are glad, and the desert rejoices and blossoms iia the aose; and 
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when he shall have completed his progress and closed his career, then he will 
have realized the beatific vision of the prophetic poet, and have given back to the 
disordered earth the splendours of her golden age. , 

May I, in connection with the order of thought upon which almost of* necessity 
I have entered, remind you of the reason which we have for abounding and de¬ 
voted gratitude on^ccount of the facilities with which we have been favoured for 
extending among thd nations the Gospel of the grace of God? But let us re¬ 
member that all these facilities must he regardell as opportunities committed to us 
by the universal Governor, the neglect and abuse of which constitutes a guilt be¬ 
yond measure flagrant, a guilt which will expose the nation and the church to 
overwhelming judgments. Let us know the day of our visitation, and let us 
acquit ourselves ns good stewards of the manifold grace of God. Then we shall 
exhibit a practical patriotism—and I speak it most respectfully in the presence of 
one who has consecrated high senatorial eminence b}%the spirit of vital godliness 
and piety—we shall exhibit a practical patriotism far greater than can be mani¬ 
fested in the senate or the field. We shall stay the sun of our national glory at 
its meridian ; we shall create around it new elements of prosperity and of honour; 
and, moreover, beyond local and temporary benefits, we shall have acted as the 
almoners of Heaven. Heaven has opened the blessings of mercy to mankind ; 
let the infidel deny, and let the indolent postpone, the time to favour Zion is 
now —the time to build the house of the Lord is now, 

1 think of the duties which are incumbent upon the whole^dy of the faithful, 
and which the whole body of the faithful are now awakenij^to fulfil. I remind 
you of them as follows. The study of the* claims of Christian missions is your 
duty ; to indulge, to cherish, and to display all the emotion which rightly arises 
from your connection with the claims of missions, is your duty. To contribute 
largely and cheerfully of our pecuniary property is a duty. The neces'sifcy of 
pecuniary contribution is obvious; there is now a demand yet more urgent 
still, to take our stand as generous supporters of the *cause. The East Indies 
pleads for it; the islands of the South Sea plead for it; India pleads for it; 
China, especially, with her three hundred and sixty millions, pleads for it; 
and we must learn to contribute not merely out of our abundance, but out of our 
poverty; not only out of our luxuries, but out of our conveniences and comforts, 
rejoicing if vve cun make sacrifices for Christ and for souls. Again, to exhibit 
fraternal kindness and good will towards the exertions of other Christians, is our 
duty, as well as to pray earnestly for the enlarged bestowment of Divine influence. 
Let the spirit of prayer be carried into every domestic circle, and into the deep 
and holy recesses of the closet, and, retiring, let us determine that we will give 
(jSod no rest, till he make his Jerusalem a praise and a joy in the earth, and at 
length we become armed with his omnipotence. Then He will bid the seventh 
angel sound his trumpet to tell that the mystery of God is finished, and we shall 
hear the Eternal speaking from his shrine, and saying, “ As I live, the whole 
caith shall be filled with iny glory.*' 

The consummation to which 1 Inlve adverted is one which I conceive we are 
not, by scriptural principles, permitted to doubt. There is, indeed, much that is 
adverse; there are many foes that bar the entrance to wide and effectual doors; 
on various occasions wc have to lament falsehood and treachery among those who 
should have cheered us on ; and from other causes there may be some labouring 
under the depression of fear, while not a few have announced their conviction 
that the interests of the church of Christ are now in jeopardy and in peril. 
What! the church of Christ in jeopardy and peril I No. False systems which 
have usurped the name may be in danger ; but the true church—never! The 
preservation of the church is pledged for the purpose of its universal empire; all 
its movements are intended for the salvation of the world. If there be occasionally 
retrograde steps taken, they must»be regarded—to use the elegant language of a 
friend who still remains a glorious memorial oLthe generation of the ministry that 
has well nigh passed away—** they are but like the stepping back of a giant, that he 
may strike the weightier blow.’* Every movement, apparently insignificant in our 
missions, is to be regarded thus, as the fore-shadow of the future, precisely as the 
root is the promise of the tree—as the bud is the promise of the flower— as the first 
tender streaks of the dawn are the promise of the meridian day. The word bath gone 
forth, and it is the promise of the Father to the Son, that he shall have the heathen 
for hisanheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for his possession. Hero, 
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tben^ is our great end—an end to promote which we bare convened ourselresi 
under the divine permission, this day, and this meeting cannot but resolve to ad¬ 
vance it. There is not a Christian word, there is not an expression of principle, 
bul will advance it. There is not a thought that enters and illuminates the un¬ 
derstanding of a Christian man or woman but will advance it. There is not an 
emotion which throbs, or kindles in any bosom, but will advance it. There is 
not a resolve of more determined dedication for the future but will advance it. 
There is not a gift that shall be ‘dropped into the treasury of mercy, however 
small and insiraidcant, but will advance it. And so we have not assembled in 
vain 1 Lord Jesus, we offer ourselves to thee. Thou hast made us already 
thine agents, in propelling the progress of the chariot in which thou art going 
forth, conquering and to conquer. This is our recompense and our joy. 1 have 
great‘pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

Tb% resolution having b^n put and agreed to. 

The Chxibuak said,—Other duties will now compel me to withdraw. 1 
cannot, however, leave without expressing my gratitude for having been per¬ 
mitted to take the chair, and to associate, for a brief time, with these honoured 
men, many of whom have devoted their lives and best energies to the prosecu¬ 
tion of this,—the highest object to which the energies and the talents of the 
Christian can be devoted. 

W. A. Hanket, Esq., then took the chair. 

The Rev. Josem Angus, after a few remarks, moved, 

“ That this meetS^g hereby records its solemn protest against the violent and 
unjust<>roceedings on the part of France, by which the Queen of Tahiti and the 
native government have been deprived of independence. It reprobates, as it de¬ 
plores, the forcible establishment of Popery among an unwilling but defenceless 
people^ and it presents to the missionaries and churches in the island the assur¬ 
ance of its deep sympathy and fervent prayer under this severe trial of their faith 
and constancy.** •' 

The Rev. J. B. Cokdit, from Portland, in the United States, after expressing the 
pleasure he felt in attending the meeting, said, 1 desire to direct niy remarks 
chiefly to the single sentiment of the resolution, and that is the expression of 
sympathy with our brethren in Tahiti, prefacing it, as Protestants faithful to our 
principles, with a protest against the offensive aggressive action of the French 
government. 1 may be permitted here to speak somewhat in the name of the 
American Board. Our history has been to some extent alike, not only in suc¬ 
cesses but in tribulations. 1 trust, when 1 speak of the Sandwich Islands, 1 men¬ 
tion a spot which has a claim to the sympathy of British Christians. You know 
that when, a few years ago, our missionaries went to that part of the world, the 
way had been previously prepared by the providence of God; the islands were 
Opened to them, as it were, by an invisible agency from above, prompting the 
spirit within. The work was done in the Sandwich Islands in the most rapid 
manner. 1 have sometimes compared it to the quickness with which the barren¬ 
ness of northern regions is turned into the verdure of spring; where there seems 
to be scarcely any interval between the frost and the flowers, so suddenly does 
the desert bud and blossom as the rose. We counted twenty thousand members 
of the Christian church jn those islands. And then, just at the time when it really 
seemed to us as if Christians at home and Christiana there had reason to rise with 
gratitude to God, and to stronger hope than ever, a dark cloud came over the pros¬ 
pect. The cannon's mouth was pointed there; demands like those made at Tahiti 
were there made. The demands were to some extent yielded: concession was 
made. The Roman Catholic priesthood found an entrance, and have now for 
nearly four years been acting in that region. 1 suppose the result of such things 
must be to keep the Christian church where she ought to be, down in the dust. 
We can bear very little success; and it is often noticed that just when we begin 
to think that all is open and plain, God puts an obstacle in the way, and makes 
us feel that our strength is not in man, but in the Lord of hosts. With re¬ 
spect to the intrusion of the Romish heresy and all its machinery into the Sand¬ 
wich Islands, permit me to inform you, that, in a long letter received just before 
I left my native shores, from one of the missionaries, 1 learned that the Romish 
church was a very little too late; that the press in these islands had circulated 
so many Bibles^-one edition of ten thousand exhausted, and another going on— 
that the missionaries had reason to believe that Romanism could not achieve its 
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victories there. The success which has attended the Roman Catholic priesthood 
has been in two departments. A number of persons had been dismissed for bad 
conduct from the Christian churches; chafed in spirit, some of them have fsljen 
into the arms of Romanism. In those sections of the island where Bibles have 
not reached, and Christian schools have not been planted, they have found some 
success; but repeat^ cases are recorded in which persons who had been pre¬ 
viously instructed in the gospel have gone intp the Romish chapels, and looked 
round the walls, and when they have come out have exclaimed, “ Why, this is 
our system of idolatry over again, and we cannot have it.*’ There is one fket 
from which hope may be derived. One of the chiefs of the Sandwich Islands, in 
connection with the Rev. Mr. Richards, has been lately upon the American shores, 
and has addressed a letter to the American government, asking a recognition of 
the independence of the Sandwich government, &c., that the people of these 
islands may he in some degree protected henceforth from any such invoslon as 
that which has been recently made upon Tahiti. To that application a favourable 
answer was given, and I heard that they were going to France on a similar mis¬ 
sion ; but how theyjare likely to succeed there I cannot telL 

The Rev. A. Tidman : France has consented to it. 

The Rev. R. B. Condit. I was not aware of that fact. It is the remark of 
Milner, that “to believe, to suffer, and to love, was the primitive taste." The 
missionary, in the exercise of faith, leaves his native land, goes to the destitute, 
and plants among them the standard of the cross. Rothing ^Ke will sustain him 
in his work. There is faith, but there is^bope too ; in horizon, in the dis¬ 
tance, it shines bright, and beckons us onward. 1 cannot give up hope. ^ What¬ 
ever may cause other minds to yield to alarm, hope is still left, and let us cling 
to it. But a greater than these is love. 1 do feel that we have not yet,known 
the full power of love, though I admit that love has presided at all your meetings 
which 1 have attended. It is love that can touch misery and handle wretched¬ 
ness. liOve will go out and embrace the object about'which faith and hope are 
exercised. Faith and hope have no tears, but love can weep. Love is the very 
heart, the vital element of your enterprise, and let it be infused more and more 
into ail your operations. The resolution proposes that you should give the 
testimony of your sympathy with your brethren in their afflictions. How shall 
we testify it ? Oh, my dear friends, it is very easy to shed tears here, but let us 
remember that our brethren want something more than tears. 1 remember that 
when that venerable man, wbo is now almost become a patriarch in our history, 
the Rev. Daniel Temple, after returning home some years ago to bring his chil¬ 
dren back and to leave them in America, was about to bid them farewell, one of 
them, a little son nine years old, said to him, “ Father, why do you go away and 
leave us here?" “My son,” said he, “my duty calls me to go." “Father," 
said the child, “can't you bring your duty here?" Oh, my friends, I hope you 
have settled this matter conscientiously; and if you cannot bring your duty here, 
1 pray you to take care that you do it at home. It was your own Fuller who 
said, that after some have gone into the mine, we must lemember that it is our 
duty to hold fast the rope. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

The Rev. A. F. Lacroix, prior to his departure for 'India, spoke to the fol¬ 
lowing effect:—1 cannot allow this opportunity to pass without expressing my 
heartfelt gratitude for the kindness with which you have received me. Nothing 
can be more gratifying to my feelings than that my feeble endeavours have, 1 
hope, in some measure, tended to increase the interest wklch is felt in this coun¬ 
try for India. If this has been effected, the fondest wish of my heart has been 
realized. My heart was full of India—full of its claims; and you know that 
from the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. Therefore, whenever an 
opportunity was afforded I spoke'about it, not only in this country, and in Scot¬ 
land, but in my own native land, in Switzerland, France, Bel^um, Germany, 
Holland. Wherever 1 went, India held the uppermost place in my thoughts. 
While, however, 1 have constantly held forth India as a most promising sphere 
of missionary operations, 1 cannot conceal the fact, that ther$ does exist in that 
country numerous and very formidable obstacles, that will require the persever¬ 
ing efforts of British Christians to overcome. Your Thames Tunnel Was not 
completed in a few days, as a road over a meadow of the same length would 
have been. Why ? Because of the numerous obstacles that were to be sur- 
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mouaiecl; thev were so great that many thought the undertaking absolutely 
chimerical; still, by arduous and persevering efforts, they were all surmounted, 
an4 now that work, in its finished state, attracts the admiration of all, and forms 
a splendid memorial of British enterprise and perseverance. Let British Chris¬ 
tians but manifest the same unflinching exertion in reference to India, and 1 
doubt not that in bis own good time the Lord will cause the f/upendous work of 
the conversion of the myriads of i^s inhabitants to be accomplished. 

I will not trespass further on your time, but sit down, commending myself and 
my dear brethren of the Indian mission to your most earnest and fervent prayers 
and remembrances. I cannot tell you how consoling it is to your Missionaries 
in heathen lands, amidst all the trials to which they are exposed, to enjoy your 
sympathies, and to be remembered by you at a throne of grace. We also shall 
pray for you and sympathise with you. You may stand in need of our prayers. 
Timesrfire becoming criticaU'n Europe. From what I have observed during my 
late travels through this country, and in various parts of the continent, I feel 
that a, mighty struggle between light and darkness is at hand. Oh ! may you all, 
when it arrives, acquit yourselves of yonr duty manfully and faithfully, us it be¬ 
hoves Christians to do. And what shall I say more? I will only add, let us 
then all pray for each other; you, for us in heathen lands, and we for you in 
Europe; and let us all in the strength of God believe, that, wherever we may 
be placed, and whatever be the spheres which the Lord has appointed to us, we 
will be faithful to to the‘end. We will fight the ^ood fight, keep the faith 
in the firm hope thav'feis kingdom will soon be established, and that when the 
conflict's past, truth, noliness, and happiness will fill that world which too long 
hat been the seat of error, sin, and woe. 


• ADJOURNED MEETING. 

The adjourned meeting was held at six o’clock, at Finsbury Chapel, and the 
attendance was again very numerous. F. Smith, Esq., took the chair. The 
services having been commenced by singing the sixty-fourth Hymn (Missionary 
Collection), the Rev. J. Rowland, of Ilenley, supplicated the Divine blessing. 

The Rev. W. Stallybrass, Missionary from Siberia, having offered a few in¬ 
troductory remarks, said:—It is now twenty-six years since 1 first left my native 
land; twenty-four of which have been spent in actual service, in different de¬ 
partments of Missionary labour, among the heathen in that part of the world. 
Siberia is peopled by two classes of inhabitants. It is a land of banishment and 
exile, but none except ourselves have ever been banished from it. The abori¬ 
gines are of the Mongolian race, and to them our effort.s were directed; they are 
the votaries of Bhuddhism, and have gods innumerable. I laboured there for 
sixteen years without seeing any fruit of my ministry; but one day, a little boy 
had a frame round hie neck, in which there was bis god—he bad learned that 
portion of Scripture, “ The gods of the heathen are no goefs”—and he applied 
this to his own. When surrounded by his school-fellows he said to them, ** I do 
not believe this is a god,»I shall throw it in the fire, and if it will burn it is not 
God.” Ilis companions trembled ; they expected the god would jump out of the 
fire and devour them; nevertheless, curiosity led them to witness the carrying 
into effect of his determination; he threw in the god, and it was burnt. This is 
a delightful proof of the effect of simple instruction from the word of God. 

The Rev. S. Haywood, from Berbice, said;—I have come from a land, where 
1 have had many difficulties to encounter; but there is no trial which we ought 
not to be willing to endure, if we can but carry a cup of cold water to the mean¬ 
est disciple of the blessed Redeemer. The first sermon that I preached at my 
present station was on the blessed ^tnd glorious day of negro freedom. You may 
well imagine what my emotions were on that occasion. I stood in the midst of 
6,000 black people, and T felt that the fields were fast ripening unto the harvest. 
At that period not one of the people could read, not one was married, not one 
was baptized, and none knew anything of the Gospel except what they had heard 
from the people on the estates of New Amsterdam or Demerai;^. While I was 
preaching the most important truths, such was their inattention, that they went 
round to each other with wooden bowls filled with water, that they might ^rink. 
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But, after a abort time, one and another began to liaten, and to look to Chriat 
for mercy. A man came to me and said, I cannot get away from tbe atory you 
have told. I tried to walk, and he kept by me; I ran, but he kept close^ I 
went to bed, put my band on my eyes, ‘go to sleep,' but my eyes still open, antf 
story come again. When the story come so fast, I said, now, boy, (a term they 
use when speaking of anything,^ to-morrow there is my shovel and my cutlass, 
I will go into the field, and I will pass you then. I go into the fields, and berin 
to work, and I find the story go into the grodnd as fast as the shovel/* I In¬ 
quired what was the end of his story, and he replied, “ I feel that I must love 
the blessed Redeemer; that I must be married, instead of living as 1 now do; 
that 1 must be baptized, and give my heart to Christ." Multitudes thus came 
forward. God made himself known among the people, and it appeared as if a 
nation were being born in a day. When laws were passed at the time of free¬ 
dom, every Dissenting minister was allowed to mar|;y those connected v^;th his 
own congregation, and numbers came to me to have this rite performed. Some 
of the congregation then said, “ We must have a chapel.*’ I inquired where 
they would get the money; to which they replied, “ Never mind that; we will 
put up bit by bit, till we get it." The building was ultimately erected, and Cost 
£1,000. Weionned a church consisting of fourteen persons, that continued to 
increase, and for the last three or four years we have had from 300 to 350 people 
in Christian fellowship. 1 cannot tell you their gratitude to the Christian people 
in England for the kindness shown them. During the last y^ we have refunded 
to the London Missionary Society every farthing that wa^ve received. We 
held meetings in Berbicc; but we reverse the plan adoptea by you; we make a 
collection before the speeches are delivered, and 1 have known £200 deposited 
at one meeting. 


LETTER FROM THE REV. JAMES RUSSELL. 

Nagercoily March \7thy 1843. 

On Tuesday, the 7th inst., we had the usual Anniversary of our Tract Society. 
It was not quite so numerously attended us on former years, on account of the 
people being, for the most part, exceedingly busy in their various employments at 
this season. Still, however, there could not be less than three thousand souls 
assembled within the walls of the spacious chapel; and the speeches delivered 
by the natives were, undoubtedly, more interesting and encouraging than on any 
former occasion within my recollection. The meeting was opened by praise, 
and the oldest reader in the Mission then engaged in prayer, after which, a rC" 
port containing some interesting information was read, which also gave an ac¬ 
count of the tracts which bad been published during the past year, together with 
the state of the funds. The first speaker was Masillainany, one ot the oldest 
readers in my district, having under his care one of my largest congregations, for 
whose spiritual welfare he labours most faithfully and indefatigably. He spoke 
shortly on the usefulness of printing and circulating tracts. Many of the Chris¬ 
tian people, said he, are unable to speak in a correct manner on the important 
truths contained in the scriptures, who, by reading a tract to their neighbours, are 
enabled correctly to make known these truths to them. Again, the heathen 
often make objections to Christianity, w^hich the poor people are not able to 
answer from their own mind; but the knowledge communicated in the tracts 
enables them to meet and answer many of the objections; and in this way, he 
said, much good had been done by means of printing and circulating tracts. The 
next speaker was Solomon, a faiU^al devoted reader in Mr. Mault|8 division, and 
who has under his care one of the largest congregations in the mission. He re¬ 
lated several anecdotes illustrative of the admntages which have resulted from 
the circulation of tracts and the scriptures. He appealed to the auembly con¬ 
cerning some of the practices to which they had formerly been addicted, and in 
which they had indulged. How had they been led to abandon.those practices of 
which they were now ashamed ? Was it not by means of the knowledge com¬ 
municated by the scriptures and by tracts ? Such being the case» he called upon 
them to come forward and give of their substance for the support of this society, 
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thftti by the blessing of God, others might be benefited in their souls as they had 
been, The» next speaker was Davadasar, (that is, servant of God,) the young 
Bn^min convert He has the superintendence of all my schools, which, though 
ibdutforty in number, and scattered over a portion of country of more than twenty 
miles in length, by about ten in breadth, he visits and examines regularly twice 
every month, sometimes alone, sometimes in company with me. Besides which, 
he seldom conducts less than three public services on the HOrd's day. He is a 
most sincere, upright, zealous, and devoted Christian. He gave an account of a 
fkmily of devil-dancers—^that is, worshippers of the devil—which bad been led to 
abandon idolatry, cmd to embrace the Christian religion, by means of a woman, a 
scboolmistreBS belonging to one of my congregations, who had been in the habit 
of visiting their house, speaking kindly to them about the truths of the gospel, 
and the way of salvation through Jesus Christ, and of reading the scriptures and 
tracts ^ them, The^speak^r then appealed, in a most touching and earnest man¬ 
ner, to the heathen who were present. He reminded them that they also had 
read, and heard read, tracts and other good books which make known the only 
Way of salvation, but without having derived any benefit from them. He called 
upon ^em to imitate the woman of whom he had spoken, to repent of their sins, 
abandon idolatry, and believe on the Lord Jesus Christ that they might be saved. 
He next addressed the Christians who were present. He exhorted them to 
embrace every opportunity of speaking to tbeir heathen neighbours about the 
salvation of their ^ul, and, above all things, to set continually before them an 
example becoming xhe gospel. 

Befive proceeding to the next address, I would just state concerning the family 
spoken of by the last speaker, that 1 know the family well. They were once 
the most determined opponents to Christians and Christianity, the mother of the 
family in particular. She would not, on any account, allow the reader of the 
village to enter her house, much less listen to his instructions. The whole fa¬ 
mily are now connected.with one of my congregations, and are most regular in 
their attendance at public worship, and attentive during the services. There is 
something peculiarly interesting about every member of the family, the mother 
especially. She has, within the short space of three months, learned the whole 
of Watts' First Catechism, and appears, from her answers, to possess a consider¬ 
able degree of knowledge of its meaning. Besides which, both herself and her 
daughter are now learning to read in the female school, under the care of the 
woman who was the means of leading her to abandon idolatry. The conduct of 
the entire family up to this time, 1 am truly thankful to say, has been most pleasing, 
satisfactory, and encouraging. O my dear father 1 pray that they may be estab¬ 
lished in the faith, and be kept by the power of God unto the day of redemption. 
1 now resume the addresses. The next speaker was Joseph, a truly pious, ta¬ 
lented, and useful reader, having under his care a large congregation in Mr. 
IlLiuU's division. He also began by speaking of the advantages which had re¬ 
sulted from the circulation of tracts and the scriptures. He appealed to those 
present in proof of w]^at be said. They knew well that they never had had such 
meetings as the present among them, where so many were assembled from all 
parts decently clothed, and in a quiet, orderly manner, listening to the ac¬ 
counts of the good wl^ich was being done among them by the tracts of this 
society. He next related an anecdote of two poor ignorant females who had 
been led to abandon idolatry, and place themselves under Christian instruction 
by means of the reading of tracts. He said they were now both learning to 
read, that they might be enabled to make known the same truths to others. 
After this, he gave an account of a heathen man, whom he one day found reading 
a tract to some of his neighbours. The man having finished reading the tract, 
began to speak to his neighbours of the great difference between the conduct of 
the Christian missionaries, and that of a man iq, the neighbourhood who has given 
himself out to be a “ swanv,^ tir god. The swany takes all your gifts and ofifer- 
ings, and gives you nothing in tetum but a little earth; (referring to the 
white earth which this man gives to his disciples to mark theirforeheadu, to show 
whose disciples they are, and to preserve them from evil;) while, on the other 
band, the missionaries establish schools in every village, pay a great many readers 
and schoolmasters, print and send among the people a great many tracts and 
books, and are at great pains to teach the people good knowledge, and ask 
nothing from us, but that we should forsake our sins, and attend to tfae_ sidva- 
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tion of our souls. The speaker then concluded by saying;:, that as the compass 
guides the mariner in safety to bis wished-for port, so the word of God is the 
sure and only guide which will lead all who faithfully follow its directions 
safely to heaven. The meeting was next addressed by Yesudian (that Is/ 
servant of Jesus), one of the native teachers in our seminary for training 
young men for th| office of readers. He is a well-informed, pious young 
man—very steady, ahd devoted in the discharge of his duties. He hemn 
by informing the people that the Lord Jesus Iliad laid down his life, that they 
might be redeemed from the punishment and power of their sins; and because 
he bad done this, they, themselves, and every thing which they had, belonged to 
Jesus; and that they were bound to glorify him by their conduct, and mao in 
giving of their substance to spread abroad throughout the world the knowledge 
of the way of salvation through him. He told them that they were not to think 
it enough to come here and give their cash and tbeif cbuckrans (two spigsies of 
small native coin), but that they must give their heart to God; because, with¬ 
out this, nothing else they could give would be pleasing to God. He next gave 
an account of a family in which there was a blind boy. Some person informed 
his brothers that there was a particular kind cf medicine which, if they applied 
for a certain number of times to the eyes of the blind boy, sight would lie ob¬ 
tained. The family, he said, though they were wealthy, were unwilling to 
incur the necessary expense to restore to sight even their own brother. Now, 
said he, we are all spiritually blind. The Brahmins are tl^^persons who are 
appointed to teach us the Vetbam, or Scriptures, which t|}ey say makes known 
the way of salvation. They, however, act*the part of the brothers of the blind 
boy. Though our spiritual blindness might be removed, they will take no 
trouble, nor be at any expense to do so. Nay, they tell us, that to teadi the 
word of God to Sharars and Pariars (the lower classes or castes of the pedpl^, is 
B sin; and thus they leave us to perish in our blindness. Thanks be to Clod, 
however, timt which our own brothers would not do far us, the all-wise, good, 
and merciful God has put it into the heart of his own people in England to do, 
by sending his holy word, and teachers, and tracts, to explain it to us, that the 
eyes of our understanding may be enli^tened, and that we may be ^ided into 
the way of everlasting life, through repentance and faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He said the tracts were like little cups which contained the medicine 
which would remove the spiritual blindness from the mind of the heathen; and 
called upon those present to give of their substance, that this remedy might be 
more and more widely distributed among the heathen. He concluded by 
reminding them of the promise, that the heathen shall be given to the Re¬ 
deemer for an inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for a possession,'* 
The world, he said, does not belong to Bramah, Vishnu, Siven, or any of the 
gods of the heathen ; they never died for it; but Christ died for its redemption, 
and to him it shall be given. 

Before concluding, 1 would bring another subject to your notice, in which 1 
want mother and any of the ladies with whom you may be*acquainted, to render 
me some assistance, with as little delay as possible. The case is this; in the 
neighbourhood of my own village, there are a number of very poor families 
who cannot afford to send their little girls to school, because, while they are 
at home, besides helping their mothers, they can spin in a day as much cotton 
as will bring them in somewhere about a halipenny! About a month ago I 
came to the knowledge of this, and it occurred to my mind, while thinking over 
the matter, whether the parents might not be induced to send their children 
regularly if I gave to each child a little sustenance during part of the day, a clean 
cloth every weeA,* and in addition, gave those children who were able to Uf&rh% 
as much as they might be able to earn at home. Soon afterwards, X made this 
oiFer to the parents, and I have now the pleasure of seeing daily under Christian 
instruction no fewer than 30 female children. Thus far it has more than 
answered my expectations. The children are regular in their attendance. Two 
days ago I examined them, and was truly gratified and delighted with their pro¬ 
gress. And I am sure had the ladies, whose aid I solicit, seen their cheerfdl 
and grateful countenances, they would have been delighted hlso. The wholb 
expenses are at present borne oy myself; and, therefore, wish you to solicit 
a little assistance from the ladies of your acquaintance for this object, 

• Jjlkeb Rosssil. 

* This cloth, fattened loosely round the body, is their only article of clothing. 
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Extract of a Letter from the Rev. W. M. Habvabd, dated Odell~Town, 

La^Calle, Canada, 

The Roman Catholic Priesta of this province are making a considerable move¬ 
ment, and have been doing so for two or three years, ever since it was visited by 
a Bishop of Nancy, a man of considerable power as a public speaker, and who 
of^en preached to oversowing churches for several evenings and days in succes¬ 
sion, In some places he elevated and consecrated, with great pomp, large cru¬ 
cifixes, which remain as memorials of his visit, and as motives to the Canadians 
to increase their attentions to their church ceremonials. On one high mountain 
he pliPced a very large one/which, on a clear day, can be seen shining in the sun 
(having been cased in tin) for many miles arouttd. It has become a practice of 
piety to make pilgrimages to this mountain-cross; and it will, without doubt, 
Dring no small gain to the craftsmen. Since then a number of Jesuit Priests, 
from Europe, have been imported. The last time I went over the St. Lawrence, 
more than a dozen of them crossed in the same boat; and these hold successive 
meetings, of some days’ duration, about the country, in connection with the na¬ 
tive Priests, preaching, hearing confession, and, it is said, burning the copies of 
the hbly scripturS^which have been circulated among the inhabitants. Satan 
hath great wrath, because his time is short. 

It is gratifying to be able to give'a more encouraging account from the same 
communication. 

I heard, from a very respectable minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
when 1 was lately out on the district, an interesting account of the conversion 
of a Canadian gentleman, with whom 1 bad formed a slight acquaintance, during 
my last winter’s tour, attending the Missionary anniversaries, I have not the 
least reason to doubt the narration, from my knowledge of the parties, lie is a 
merchant from Canada, and resides in the States, just over the boundary line. 
Being a man of some educational attainments, he commenced the profession of 
teaobing, which led to two of our ministers becoming bis pupils, with one of 
whom he boarded. In the course of teaching, the Canadian Catecliism was in¬ 
troduced, from which one of the ministers pointed out the rejection of the Mosaic 
second commandment which has taken place in the Romish version of the deca¬ 
logue. He was surprised at the assertion; but told them he would lose his 
head rather than change his religion. He, however, asked if it was the same in 
the French Romish version of the Bible. They proknised him one to examine for 
himself: which on perusing, and on being fully convinced that in this particular 
his church had mutilated the word of God from the original Hebrew, lest it 
should testify against her idolatrous ceremonies, he became aifectingly silent 
with astonishment. He was evidently abashed and ashamed at having been so 
deluded by a church ^nd by a priesthood in which be bad ever reposed such un¬ 
bounded and unquestioning confidence, and regarded bis Methodist pupils as his 
truest friends, in having thus assisted him to detect the fatal secret. His preju¬ 
dices being removed, he soon learned from them the nature and necessity of being 
born again; and his '* honest and good heart’’ received such light from the word 
of God, by the teaching of the Holy Ghost, that he was found with sincere con¬ 
trition, earnestly inquiring, What must I do to be saved?” 

He is now a very happy and humble Christian; and his conversion to God has 
made a considerable impression on the public mind. A friend reminding him of 
his former expression, that he would rather lose his head than change his religion, 
he replied, with a sweet simplicity, ** O, 1 found out that I had no religion to 
change, 1 had only forms and ceremonies. * But now I know what we want. 
We must have the love of God ii^ our hearts I” 
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A CALM REVIEW OF THE LATE SECESSION. 

We have been struck with the varying estimates whic!/have been 
formed of the recent Secession from the Established Church of 
Scotland, by persons equally favourable to evangelical truth and 
spiritual freedom. There are who can scarcely speak of it with char¬ 
ity, far less with confidence. They saw in the great controversy*of 
these late years, nothing but a struggle for power^ and iihey regard 
the demission of the parochial offices of nearly five hundred men as 
more tlie fruit of pride tlian of principle. Now that the Rubicon has 
been passed, they are satisfied that the Protesters are unchanged, and 
will show themselves to be what they think they have always been, 
aspirants after spiritual despotism. Another class are disposed to 
view the formation of the new church somewhat more favourably. 
They see little in the previous steps taken by the Non-intrusionists 
which they do not condemn, but they grant that the bold stroke 
with which the drama has been concluded ‘‘covers a multitude” of 
former sins,—and that the members of the Free Presbyterian Church 
may be put now on a fresh trial, with the prestige in their favour of 
being entitled to the character of conscientious and honest men. To a 
third class of onlookers the past seems to be as if it hdd never been ; 
all their recollections of it have been suddenly obliterated; the 
future is not; fears and misgivings never trouble dthem ; they are 
possessed of one sentiment which seems exclusive of every other, ad¬ 
miration of the noble conduct of the seceding ministers. These per¬ 
sons have very exaggerated notions of the sacrifice which has just 
been made; and If they have ever heard of, they have forgotten, the 
day when two thousand godly men were ejected to poverty and bitter 
persecution—or if they have not forgotten it, they think it eclipsed 
by the eighteenth of May, eighteen hundred and forty-three; Their 
notions of the immediate consequences of Che Secession are likewise 
exaggerated. Antichrist in all his forms seems almost already fallen, 
and the millennium begun. 

There is much in the sentiments of all these classes that needs 
correction. Indiscriminate censure and indiscriminate eulogy are 
alike undeserved and misplaced. It may conduce to sober and ac- 
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curate thinking ou the subject, to recall the history of the last ten 
years, and this may be done without awakening oneunpleasantfeeling. 

• It is well-known that the arguments of Voluntary writers drove 
the evangelical men, in the Established church, to the avowal of 
very strong sentiments on the headship of Chris^ and of the convic¬ 
tion that if establishments were not compatible with the exclusive 
authority of Christ in his church, they were indefensible. The 
neoessity, in order to self-preservation, of regaining the aifections of 
the people, and placing the church in a more favourable relation to 
t^iem, was very manifest. And to these causes the historian will 
ascribe the enactment of the Veto law. That the church, so called, 
thought they were Aot exceeding their powers in placing a veto on 
patronage in the hands of the people, we firmly believe. And if we 
are not prepared to say, likewise, that we firmly believe, that even 
had they anticipated frcfm the beginning the unsuccessful issue of 
their struggle with the civil powers, they would have begun it and 
persevered in it, it is only because we remember the fervour of their 
attachment\a the Establishment as such, and their impression of its 
necessity to the religion of the country. Their minds required pre- 

f iaration to reconcile them to the idea of dismembering the Estah- 
ishment. And with their conviction of the abstract lawfulness of a 
ciifil Establishment of religion, and of the benefits of such an Estab- 
lishment when properly constituted, unchanged, the absolute hope¬ 
lessness of gaining their wishes, and the absolute necessity of 
relinquishing their state connection, must be proved before it could 
be expected of them that they should take the final step. The in¬ 
terposition of Providence, once and again, when there seemed 
scarcely a hair's-breadth between the ecclesiastical and the civil nego¬ 
tiators, throwing some fresh obstacle in the way, or rendering the 
minds of both parties singularly unyielding, while at the same time 
intensely anxious for a settlement, has been very striking, and has 
often excited our devout thanksgivings. The highest praise of our 
brethren who have now left the Establishment, is that when the 
crisis arrived, they were, by the grace of God, found equal to it. We 
were often disposed, indeed, to find fault with them for not accepting 
the decision oPthe highest judicial tribunal as the voice of the state. 
But had we been in their circumstances, and pre-occupied with their 
opinions, we tootwould probably have waited for the decision of the 
legislature. We grant that such a principle, if acted on in ordi¬ 
nary litigation, would be dangerous, and productive of universal 
confusion. And, moreover, we doubt if the decision of the legis¬ 
lature in this case can be considered the voice of the state, so pro¬ 
perly^ as the decision of the supreme judges of the realm. The 
question to be determined was not'the present will of the state, but 
its previously enacted will as found in pre-existent law, and that could 
be determined, not by paAiament, but by the judges. Still we do not 
know that we should have pursued a course materially different from 
that which .has been pursued; and we mean no offence when we say 
that the Non-intrusionists act^ up to the light which they had, and 
more we could not have done. 

It was our happiness to be present at the first assembly of the Free 
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Presbyterian Church; and before we proceed farther, it may not be 
out of place to state some of our impressions. Our readers have 
already been furnished with a narrative of tlie circumstances frutn 
another pen, and, therefore, we shall not now repeat the tale. The 
Moderator’s opeijjn^ speech was certainly injudicious and ill-timed; 
but it lias been, we are satisfied, greatly misunderstood. We can be 
regarded only as one witness, but so far as our testimony can go, we 
give it spontaneously and advisedly,—and it is, that Dr. Chalmers 
did not identify Voluntaries with anarchists, and did not, while dis¬ 
claiming Voluntaryism, disclaim fellowsliip with Voluntaries, ,We 
thought the Doctor’s remarks uncalled-fof; but knowing the man, 
we were not so much surprised at him as we ifave been since atlhose 
who have felt them as a grievous offence. Letting this unfortunate 
affair alone, we avow that we felt a moral grandeur in the whole 
scene. We plead to no weakness when confess that our feelings 
overcame us when we saw the heroes of the day entering the hall 
amidst solemn silence—more conquering than conquered. On some 
occasions a hearer, not prepared by previous sympathy^nd a measure 
of excitement, might charge the speakers with wildness and extrava- 
ganee. But one of our most frequent feelings was deep self-humilia¬ 
tion. The tone of devotedness to God, and of confidence in him, to 
which we listened, put us to shame. We were assured that the men 
who breathed that tone had been with God; in J-heir perplexity they 
had fallen hack on Him as their refuge and their strength; and now 
they were manifestly enjoying the fulfilment of his word—“As thy 
days, so thy strength shall he.*’ 

In proceeding to speak of the position now occupied by the 
seceding body, tlie first thing that strikes ns to be remarked is, that 
they have assximed the old Confession of Faith entire, unmutiUiied^ 
unchanged., as their standard —to be interpreted, of course, in the 
light of their protest. We feel no surprise at this. They have 
maintained all along that they were contending for the doctrines of 
the Confession: and it was not to be expected, that in the very act 
of giving up their status and emoluments in the Establishment for 
the sake of these doctrines, any question of reform or change should 
he mooted. Though not surprised, however, we cannot but regret 
that such a question was not entertained. Waiving at present all 
inquiry into the propriety, or lawfulness, or utility of such a standard 
as the Westminster Confession, we cannot forget that that Confes 
sion contains a chapter which goes in the very teeth of tlie spiritual 
independence, to enjoy which the seceding body have made so great 
a sacrifice. That chapter—the well-known twenty-third—cannot be 
reconciled with the exercise of spiritual independence by the church, 
without a system of interpretation, as tortuous and sophistical as that 
by which Newman, in number ninety of the Oxford tracts, endea¬ 
voured to reconcile Catholicism with the thirty-nine articles. And 
such a system of interpretation is essentially dishonest,—its dishon¬ 
esty being the more dangerous,‘for being, to some extent at least, 
unintentional. Anything which blinds our perception of the boun¬ 
daries which separate differing opinions—anything which tempts us 
to chncee forced constructions, or to wish the worse to be the better 
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reason, inflicts a deep injury on the mind. And the mind which is 
habitually, or even frequently, subjected to the operation of such 
influences, can scarcely remain unvitiated. Those who confess tHe 
inconsistency to which we now refer, and are willing to brave the 
reproach of it, occupy a position more to be desired ^y far than those 
who are unwilling to sacri^ce tlieir own consistency to the incon¬ 
sistency of the Confession, and labour to remove the latter fur the 
sake of the former. The only means by which they have any 
apparent success in this eflbrt, is not only injurious to themselves, 
but js fitted to foster scepticism on the part of the common mind 
around. When ordinary men observe the tact witli which clever 
profefeional writers caft make black white, they are apt to lose con¬ 
fidence in the arguments on which the evidence of Christianity itself 
is based. And when, in their indisposition to the leading truths 
and claims of the gospel, tfiey wish to get rid of their authority, it 
is not unnatural for them to persuade themselves that much of the 
apparent strength of the Christian evidence arises from that same 
logical jugglei^ which they have seen employed so successfully in 
lesser matters. Where actual scepticism is not thus either produced 
or encouraged, the common mind still receives deep injury. It 
is apt to become sophisticated and rationalizing, to lose habitual 
hone^y to its own perceptions, and to place more reliance on clever 
than straightforward reasoning, and to find more pleasure in it. 
In all times, and more especially in these, it is of incalculable im¬ 
portance to renounce the hidden things of dishonesty, and not walk 
in craftiness, nor handle the word of God, or truth and reason in 
general, deceitfully. Could our words reach the ears or eyes of the 
Free Presbyterians, we would entreat them to pause. Why not 
immediately appoint a committee to report on the best means of re¬ 
moving all ambiguity from the Confession of Faith, if tliey consider 
it only ambiguous—or of producing bona Jide reconciliation, if there 
be undoubted inconsistency? The man who will dare to propose 
a revisal, must lay his account, indeed, to a fierce and passionate 
opposition from many believers in the immaculate purity and perfec¬ 
tion of the Westminster symbols. He may raise a storm in which 
his own reputatioh will perish. But future ages will do him justice, 
and the advancement of truth will be his reward. Bold things have 
already been achieved—why may not this be attempted when 
demanded by truth and honour ? We could indeed, we think, point 
out a better way than even this. We would recommend the Free 
Presbyterians to build on the apostles and prophets alone. We would 
haVe them consult the Westminster divines only as tliey would con¬ 
sult others, for such information and instruction as uninspired, and 
therefore unauthoritative, commentators can furnish. But if this 
state of things be yet too good and too happy for the Presbyterians 
of Scotland, we would havb them at least to assume a position in 
which their theological honesty will be subject to no suspicion. 

Passing from this topic, we have to congratulate the New Church 
on the advance they have made in regard to the election of ministers 
and tkher office-bearers. All male communicants have a voice in 
siidi election, unfettered by any previous limitation of choiceA This, 
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indeed, is but a temporary arrangement, and there are some among 
themselves who consider it too popular. Without arguing the 
matter, we would submit that popular as this scheme is, it is stilt 
defective. W^hy should women be excluded from a voice in the 
choice of their pastors ? Are they less intelligent or less pious ? 
Have they not been the most steadfast adherents and promoters of 
tlie great cause of spiritual independence, and are they now to bd 
treated as unfit for tlie exercise of any liigher function than that of 
collectors of money ? We do not hesitate to say that the Presby¬ 
terian women of Scotland have more piety among them than»the 
Presbyterian men. We consider scripture aqd woman dishontiured 
l)y tlie present arrangement of the protesting communion. And w6 
entreat the females themselves to agitate their wrongs in their own 
quiet but almost all powerful manner. We may add that we are 
not witliout serious fears that too mucfi power is reserved in the 
hands of the Presbyteries in the matter of election—although we con¬ 
fess that we did not thoniughly understand the technicalities of the 
new law in the course of our one reading of it. 

But, oh ! above all things, why leave the elective body iise% the 
membership^ unreformed ? We are not aware that the remotest allu¬ 
sion was made to this subject in the late Assembly. And we jenow 
what their practice lias been since in not a few cases. The admission 
to ordinances has been as indiscriminate as ever. Even in parishes 
wliere Moderatism has reigned undisturbed for rtiany years, all and 
sundry have been admitted into the communion of newly-formed 
I'rotesting congregations, on the simple ground of their previous mem- 
hersliip in the Church of Scotland. Tliis is not as it ought to be. 
In tlie Joy with wliicli we liave welcomed the Protesters into tlie 
ranks of Dissent, we must not lose sight of the painful fact that they 
are either ignorant or neglectful of scriptural discipline. Would that 
some Jonathan Edwards appeared among them to enlighten and 
awaken them, even at the hazard of another ‘‘disruption !" Mean¬ 
while our churches must maintain the position of a “ protesting and 
witnessing people’* in reference to this point. 

We congratulate the Free Presbyterians on their^ home missionary 
zcaL We rejoice to observe their resolution to spare no effort to 
carry the gospel over the length and breadth of tlie land. At the 
same time, the best service we can do them—we*speak honestly and 
in the most brotherly spirit—is to remind them of their past neglects 
in order to produce a spirit of deep humiliation. They knew before 
that in many parts of the country the gospel was not preached from 
the parish pulpits, and that the people were perishing while none of 
them cared, or were allowed by their system to care, for their souls. 
Had they succeeded in patching up the Establishment, it would have 
been so still—and they would still hav^ frowned on the missionary 
efforts of evangelical dissenters. Of all this they are conscious—ana 
the confession of it, not to men but to God, will be the most fitting 
preparation for the holy work they are now underta:king. Giving 
them credit, as we do, for the general purity of their zeal, we must 
Warn them likewise against certain dangers. They are in danger, 
for example, of hating Moderatism, and of directing their missions 
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against it rather as a party symbol, than as the enemy of evangelical 
light and truth. We are sometimes compelled to fear, not unchari- 
tebly, that their minds are inflamed against it more because it has 
thwarted them than because it is inherently evil. They must beware 
of this. The style of their platforms and of th^r pulpits must be 
purified of much that is unseemly—unseemly, especially, in the lips 
of men who were willing, to the very last, to reckon the Moderates 
brethren, had the legislature but granted spiritual independence. 
And nothing would be more injurious to their missionary labours, or 
mope dishonouring to evangelical truth, than to transfer the style and 
spirit of which we complain into the labours on which they are now 
entering. It is because we place a high value on these labours, and 
are concerned that they may be as efficient as possible, that we de¬ 
precate everything that can mar and dishonour them. There is 
another danger of which they must beware—counting themselves as 
the only or specially chosen ministers of good to the destitute parts of 
the country, and treating others as if they were not, or were to be 
got out of way. We attach little importance to the apparent 
exclusiveness of the first burst of their missionary xeal—and, on the 
other hand, nearly as little importance to the more recent avowal by 
some of their leaders of a wisli not to interfere with other evangelical 
laboflrers. Generals do not always find it easy to transfuse their 
own noble spirit into their subalterns. Every protester is at present 
intensely devoted to his party as such, and would compass sea and land 
to promote its glory. But many thus ardent, find in their way cer¬ 
tain meetings on which they looked in former times with an evil eye, 
but whose existence now thwarts their purposes more directly than ever. 
And in these circumstances, what between their all-devouring zeal 
for the Free Presbyterian Churcli, and their old dislike to Dissenting 
meetings, it is not easy for the best of them to act in a just, far less 
in a generous spirit. We speak what we know when we say that this 
is no imaginary danger- Things have already been said and done, 
especially in country places and small towns, which, we are satisfied, 
noble-minded men among the more prominent of the body would 
greatly deprecate, and which have already in such places chilled the 
warm cordiality i^ith which evangelical dissenters were prepared to 
hail and assist them. Let their zeal be catholic, and it will meet 
with its own reward. At the same time we would entreat our own 
brethren, when exposed to the annoyances we refer to, to possess their 
souls in patience, and not to speak lightly of the character and pro¬ 
bable consequences of the whole movement. There has never been 
a great party which has not had occasion to say, Save us from our 
friends! ”—and there has never been a great change, even gloriously 
to the better, which has not been disfigured by over-zealous partisans. 

A serious question may be entertained by some of our readers as 
to the continued necessity *of the missions of the Congregational 
Union—but it can be entertained only by such of them as know little 
of the matter .and look at it very superficially. Our missions are 
as needful as ever. We do not know how it may be with the coun¬ 
try when the new church will be more settled and its various schemes 
in more regular operation. But as it is now, our relation tnd our 
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duty to the country are unchanged. And it does not appear to us 
that the new church is capable of prosecuting labours which will 
render any of our available resources unnecessary. We anticipate no( 
merely that our veterans shall have to climb the hills " of Scotland 
with the glad news of the gospel to the end of their ministryt but that 
their places shall hate to be Ailed after them with men of like mind, 
who will count it their highest honour to imitate the Saviour in 
going about ” doing good. Meanwhile we have a duty to discharge 
to our weaker churches and stations—not to withdraw our sympathy 
and aid, but greatly to increase them. The Secession, which we 
doubt not will form an era in the history of this country not to*be 
forgotten, tries some of them at present severely. The public ihind 
is unsettled, and many are drawn away after novelty. Where in¬ 
jury is sustained, we trust it will be only temporary,—yea, we be¬ 
lieve that what has happened will tum*out for^the furtherance of 
Congregational church order as well as of evangelical truth. Let us 
meanwhile be faithful to our principles and our churches. Let us 
not give sleep to our eyes, nor slumber to our eyelids, tiU we have de¬ 
livered ourselves from the crushing yoke of Chapel ^ebts, and till our 
missionaries and pastors are so supported, that they can give tlfem- 
selves wholly** to their work, freed not merely from worldly callings, 
but from worldly cares. • 

There is another score on which we have to congratulate the Free 
Presbyterians and ourselves:—they will henceforward be ranged on 
.(he side of religious liberty. They retain principles, it is true, which 
are adverse to religious liberty. They c.onsider it lawful for a magis¬ 
trate to compel his subjects to support a system of religion to which 
they are conscientiously opposed, provided, at least, that system be 
wliat they regard as the truth. Their views on the general subject of 
freedom of conscience, if we may judge by some of their most popular 
writers, are ill-digested, confused, and varying. Still their circum¬ 
stances, as dissenters, make tliem practically, notwithstanding erroneous 
theories, the friends of unlimited freedom. And the spontaneousness 
and cordiality of their opposition to Sir James Graham’s attempt to en¬ 
thral the children of England, show that we may depend on their sym- 
pathy and co-operation in the defence of our most precious birtftright. 

Our space is more than exhausted, and we must omit all reference to 
not a few interesting topics:—one word, however, ag to future co^oper^ 
atUm with the Protesting Presbyterians. Many of our churches have 
already given them practical proof of friendliness by allowing them 
to share their places of worship. We are, further, willing to ** eat 
salt and bread together,*' if, when by this sacred pledge we abjure all 
enmity and hostility, we are still left publicly and freely to advocate 
every doctrine and practice we hold to be divine. It is one of the 
laws of Christ, that whereunto'we have already attained, we should 
walk by the same rule, and mind the same things; it is another, 
that we should contend earnestly for every portion of the faith once 
delivered to the saints. We have not to choose between them, and 
comply with whichsoever we will. They are equally and cotem- 
poraneously binding. We dare not be offended if our neighbour 
set himself to-day to disprove some of our most cherished theories. 
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but must prepare to-morrow to unite with him in promoting the 
common salvation. 

» In avowing our readiness thus cordially to co-operate with the 
Protesters in all practicable ways, it is not that we forget past in¬ 
juries, but that we forgive them. And it is n^t amiss that they 
should know this. Our co-operation would be Unsatisfactory to both 
parties, and interrupted by frequent misgivings, if it were founded on 
indifference to what is wrong, or prompted by haste or ambition on 
our part to regain their smile and favour. Be it known that it is 
not so. When circumstances bring Christian friends together, after 
having “fallen out,” they do not comply with the requisitions of the 
gos^l, by merely coftsentirig to forget, and henceforward to live in 
harmony; they may thus save their pride, and escape mortification, 
but the breach cannot so be soundly or scripturally healed. Mutual 
confession, and mutual forgiveness, form the only satisfactory basis 
of mutual harmony. We, of course, as one of the parties in former 
strife, cannot be regarded as impartial judges of the proportion of 
criminality belonging to each,—the proportion, that is, of unchari¬ 
tableness, and bitterness, and wrath, which were mingled with the 
controversy. We must leave it to every man’s own conscience to 
judge him and his words. A sceptical poet, himself the impersona¬ 
tion of pride and the victim of headstrong passion, has said—“ The 
weak alone repent.” Taught as we have been, however, by the 
gospel, we should' regard it most magnanimous, as well as most 
Christian, in not a few men of honoured name, to make a more explicit 
avowal than we have yet seen of the regret with which they review 
the part they acted but a few short years ago. At the very least, 
let them bring forth fruits meet for repentance. But why now, it 
may be asked, occasion any soreness of feeling by reviving the re¬ 
membrance of what is past and gone ? For no other reason than 
that already given, that future cordiality and co-operation cannot be 
expected, and cannot have the divine blessing, by eschewing what 
would wound our pride. And we believe that there is enough of 
Christian principle in the bosoms of those from whom we have dif¬ 
fered most on ecclesiastical matters to bear our remarks, plain but 
well-meant as they are. 

If we do not now enlarge on the honour which is due to the men 
who have recentlj^ left the Establishment, it is because our pages 
have already done so. We must not, however, forget the honour 
that is due to Providence. And in rendering it, not a few of our 
brethren will join us heartily. They can contrast the circumstances 
into which success would have thrown them with those into which 
disappointment has brought them. By success, their amity with the 
Moderates, and their enmity to Evangelical Dissenters, would have 
been confirmed ; another war with Voluntaries, and another church- 
extension scheme, would h^ve been prosecuted with renewed vigour, 
and perchance with renewed bitterness; and much of the time and 
strength of the most laborions and useful men would have been 
wasted in angry disputations with one another. Not a few of our 
brethren will join us in thanking God that he has delivered them 
and us from conflicts so injurious and unseemly, and that Iws provi- 
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denoe, pointing us to a better way, says, This is the way, walk ye 
in it." Obedient to the heavenly vision, we would gird us for a race 
of well-doing in holy and friendly rivalry with all who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity. May God speed his servants of every name, 
and enable them,to stand between the living and the dead, that the 
plague may be stayed ! , 

O. Y. E. 


JOHN WILLIAMS THE MISSIONARY. 

From 1819, to 1822, Williams’ labours weref nearly confined £b the 
Island of Raiatea. He and his coadjutor, Mr. Threlkeld, bestowed 
unremitting pains, both on the civilization and conversion of the 
natives. They knew, indeed, that theif conversion was at once the 
basis and the only security of their civilization. The latter, it is 
true, was more extensive amongst the Raiateans than the former, 
just as in all ages the secondary effects of the gospel'fi—the changing 
and improving of the domestic and social habits §xii forms of com¬ 
munities, have always travelled faster and beyond the primal^ and 
more important effects—the regenei'ating of the moral nature, and 
the fitting of the mind for perfect communion with God.* The 
peculiarity in the case of these islanders, lay^in the rapidity with 
which tfie change from harliarism to civilization had been effected, 
and the striking contrast which their present state made with their 
former, at a very recent date. Our readers will bear in mind, that 
when Williams landed on their shores, tlie natives were in a state 
of perfect moral and social degradation—addicted to child-murder, 
and accustomed to expose their aged and infirm parents to deaths the 
most heartless and brutal. Their only occupation was war, and the 
whole community was under the domination of uncontrolled passion. 
The rapidity of their advances toward civilization will be seen, when 
we state, that, ere the gospel had been from two to three years 
preached amongst them, war had ceased,—instead of unfeelingly 
murdering their children, and tlie infirm and aged, they had acquired, 
and were cherishing, strong and tender domestib affections,—they 
lived in good houses, cultivated cleanly and agreeable habits, and 
liad formed and enacted a code of laws, o^ the model of the 
British constitution. The hulk of the inhabitants could read well, 
and were acquainted with the scriptures; and it is no mean proof of 
the impression they had of the value of Christianity, and of the 
effect it had had in infusing into their minds a spirit of philanthropy, 
that at the first annual meeting of their Missionary Society, they 
contributed no less a sum than £500 to its objects. 

Williams experienced considerable difficulty in settling with him¬ 
self, how far it was right for a missionaby to interfere with the politi¬ 
cal organization of a people who had grown up into that state of 
intelligence which created the desire of having a written and defined 
code of laws. The question was forced upon him by the exigencies 
of his own case. The Raiateans had no sooner obtained a just idea of 
the rights and value of property, and of the theory of a state, than 
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they perceived the necessity of a general system of law, with sanc¬ 
tions fitted to enforce obedience, and placed in the hands of an author¬ 
ised executive. They naturally ashed the advice of their missionary ; 
and after mature reflection, Williams determined not to interfere 
authoriiativefy, but desiring them to call a meeting^of the people, he 
gave them an outline of the British constitution', exhorting them to 
consider the matter and decide for themselves. For our own part, 
we think that the whole of this transaction was characterized by 
great wisdom and prudence. 

It was some time, of course, before the natives fully understood 
thd practical working of the system they had adopted. An instance 
of tins occurred “ iii file very first case of trial by jury. The evi¬ 
dence against the accused party had been lieard, together with his 
defence, when the judge, no doubt fully satisfied in his own mind 
of the prisoner’s guilt, was proceeding forthwith to pass sentence 
upon him, in complete oblivion of the new law, and of the twelve 
honest jurors who had been empannelled to try him.” ** The mode 
of dealing with an accused person was simple and prompt. As in 
this country, an ,information was first laid against him before a 
magistrate, who then authorized his apprehension. As soon as he 
was taken into custody, he was tied to a tree. But he was not kept 
long in this durance; for the judge, the jury, and the king, were 
immediately summoned to the court-house, and a beil-mari went 
through the settlement to announce the pending trial, and to invite 
the people to assemble. In about an hour after the capture, the pro¬ 
ceedings commenced. The witnesses were then heard, but not 
sworn. No oaths were administered on any occasion, hut a false 
affirmation was severely punished. If the prisoner was condemned, 
the judge then read, witli great solemnity, the law relating to his 
crime, and awarded the punishment, wbicli was inflicted immediately. 
Thus, a man, if guilty, felt at once tlie supremacy and power of 
the law; but if innocent, his captivity was short, and his cliaracter 
promptly cleared.” 

During this period, amid the joys of success, and the obvious 
favour of his Master, Williams had many painful personal and 
domestic affliction^; and on two occasions, the health of himself and 
Mrs. W. so far gave way, as to induce him to resolve either to return 
to England, or seek^some field of labour in a cooler climate. Nor 
was the idea of leaving Raiatea entertained on the score of ill 
health alone. He had not been longer than two years in the island, 
till he began to think of leaving it with a view to a larger sphere. 
His mind was too enterprising, and his views too comprehensive, to 
allow him to “content himself within the narrow limits of-a single 
reef.’^ It was while in this state of mind, that the arrival of a chief, 
with thirty of his people, from the Island of Rurntu, opened up a 
prospect of disseminating the gospel in the Austral and Hervey 
groups. The readers of the Missionary Enterprises” are aware 
how fully this prospect was afterwards realized- In the meantime, 
however, his efforts were cramped by the want of a vessel of suffi¬ 
cient tonnage to enable him to make the various voyages he had in 
contemplation. The Directors of the Society, to whom he applied for 
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one, did not feel justified in acceding to his request. His spirit seems 
to have been a good deal chafed with this obstruction to his progress. 
He was once more attac^ked with disease, and ^'was again compelled 
to entertain the unwelcome topic of returning to England. But 
most providential!Y) while his thoughts were thus anxiously exercised, 
a vessel, bound for* Sydney, touched at the settlement, and as the 
captain consented to take tliem, Mr. and Mrs. Williams resolved to 
visit the colony, hoping there to obtain such medical advice as would 
supersede the necessity of their returning to England. But this was 
not their only motive for undertaking the voyage. Besides heal^, 
Mr. Williams had two otlier olyects in view, which he lioped thuffro 
accomplish. In the first place, he resolved 8n his way to convey 
teachers to Aitutaki. Of this island he had learned something from 
Auuru, and, here tlie captain agreed to call. And, in the second 
place, he designed, while at Sydney, to alvance and consolidate the 
civili'/ation of the Society Isles, !>y establishing a regular communi¬ 
cation between them and the colony, and opening a market there for 
native produce- These objects lie expected to secure by the appoint¬ 
ment of an agent, and the purchase o( a ship^ The Society’s agent 
at first opposed the purchasing of the ship, but afterwards relehted. 
And as he saw that Mr, Williams was resolved to have a ship, even 
if he should incur the entire responsibility himself, he proposed to 
divide the cost between liirri and the Society. Accordingly a vessel 
was soon pnrcliased, called ‘ The lOndeavour,’ which name, however 
suitable, was changed by the natives for another deemed by them¬ 
selves still more appropriate, 712 Matamua^ ‘ The Beginning,* 

With tliis vessel Mr. Williams soon made a voyage to the Herveys. 
His reception at Aitutaki, and the results that followed, are deeply 
interesting. Here he “ saw the natives of Rarotonga, of whom he 
had previously heard ; and as he was anxious to discover their island, 
and place teachers there, he set sail in the direction in which it was 
said to lie, toking with him the Rarolongaiis and Papeiha, who had 
nobly offered himself as a pioneer to his brethren. But this first 
search for Rarotonga proved unsuccessful, and they therefore directed 
their course to Maiigala, Here they found the natives in the same 
rude state as when Captain Cook discovered theiP island. Having 
attempted, but in vain, to open a friendly communication with them, 
the devoted Papeilia swam on shore, and induce^ a chief to receive 
teachers; but these had no sooner landed, than they were seized, 
pillaged, stripped, and placed in extreme peril. Happily they were 
rescued from the savages; but all further attempt to introduce the 
gospel to Mangaia was, for the present, abandoned. They then pro¬ 
ceeded to Atiu. Here a difierent reception awaited them ; and both 
at this island, and at Mauke andMitiaro, remarkable success rewarded 
their efforts," 

He was resolved, however, to find out Rarotonga, about which he 
liad heard so much from the natives. And, accordingly, after five 
days* unavailing search, and when within half an hour.of tlie time at 
which, by the captain's earnest entreaty, he had consented to aban¬ 
don his object, the clouds which had veiled the island were dispersed, 
and tlie majestic mountains of Rarotonga stood revealed before him.** 
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Appearances at first were very unfavourable. The teachers put on 
shore were abused in the most barbarous manner, and forced to leave 
h and come onboard next morning. But the indomitable Papeiha 
having offered to remain at Rarotonga alone, provided a colleague 
were sent to him, the ‘ Endeavour’ bore away for^Raiatea ; and, after 
five weeks' absence, re-entered the harbour decorated with the idol 
trophies of their moral victory at Aitutaki.” 

On his return he made another short voyage to Rurutu and 
Himatara, wliere he was gratified with tokens of great success. He 
planned also another and still more distant voyage to the Navigators' 
a* other islands. This design, however, was frustrated by the 
governor of Sydney’s imposing a high duty on South Sea tobacco, 
and thus rendering it impossible for them to retain possession of the 
‘ Endeavour.' The loss of their ship greatly dispirited both the 
natives and their missionary, and, for a time, his efforts were re¬ 
luctantly confined to Raiatea. He was always on the watch, 
however, for any opportunity that might offer, of extending his 
efforts beyond this limited sphere; and, accordingly, in 1827, on 
occasion of Mr. And Mrs. Pitman sailing for Rarotonga, to which 
they had been appointed, he and Mrs. Williams took advantage of it 
to accompany them. This was a most providential occurrence. On 
arriv'ing at Rarotonga, he found idolatry abolished, and almost the 
whole people professedly Christian—a fact the more remarkable and 
interesting, that it was entirely brought about by tlie agency of 
native teachers. For want of a conveyance he was detained here 
much longer than he either wished or intended; hut his detention 
proved a great blessing to the inhabitants. During his stay there 
were acted over again, and on a still larger scale, tlie scenes of moral, 
social, and political improvement that had taken place in Raiatea. 
The natives were instructed in reading, writing, and the mechanical 
arts. They acquired and cultivated a taste for the elegancies and 
comforts of civilized life, and embraced and put in force a code of 
laws similar to that embraced by the Raiateans, And when the 
previous circumstances of the people are considered, and it is recol¬ 
lected that the supremacy of the law would divest the chiefs of their 
most valued prerogatives, abolish polygamy, protect property, destroy 
despotism, and punish with heavy penalties crimes which had grown 
into customs, it mu3t awaken wonder that any stranger could, in so 
short a time, and by moral means alone, have acquired sufficient 
influence to effect so extensive a revolution. And what may reason¬ 
ably increase our surprise, is the circumstance that, unlike the ma¬ 
jority of great and sudden changes, this should liave proved so 
permanent, that the code of Williams continues to be the law of 
Rarotonga.” 

It was here, also, that without tools, ropes, pitch, nails, or any of 
the et ceteras that are needed in naval architecture, he planned and 
executed the building of a ship—The Messenger of Peace.” We 
are at a loss whether to admire most the results of this bold experi¬ 
ment, or the coolness with which the ingenious missionary speaks of 
it as a mere matter of course. Every one of our readers, we hope, 
is acquainted with the laughter-moving account he has giveif in the 
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** Missionary Enterprises/' of his efforts (successful at last) to make 
a pair of smith’s bellows to enable him to “raise the wind,” and 
work at the forge, “ But the exemplification of Mr. Williams’« 
genius will be found, not so much in any single invention, as in the 
circumstance that it^proved equal to every exigency, and enabled him 
to answer every dein&nd. * None but a Williams,* writes Mr. Pit¬ 
man, ‘would have attempted such a thing'as to commence building 
a vessel, not having wherewith to build her. I have often been 
amazed to astonishment to see with what coolness he met the difii- 
culties as they successively arose in his undertaking. The cordage, 
tlie sails, the substitutes for nails, oakum, pitch, and paint, tlm 
anchors and the pintles of the rudder, made from a pick-axe,^an 
adze and a hoe, are all striking illustrations of this remark. Nor 
should the fact be overlooked that, within the same limited period, 
Mr. Williams constructed the lathe whidi turned the sheaves of 
the blocks, the machinery which span the ropes and cordage, the 
forge and its furniture, as well as all the numerous smaller tools 
required by himself and his native assistants in this remarkable 
undertaking/ ” ^ 

From this period, till his return to England, in IS34, the transac¬ 
tions in which he was engaged were interesting and brilliant beyond 
anything we have read of, except, indeed, it be the African scenes 
depicted by Moffat. These transactions were so numerous, that it is 
quite impossible, in the limits allotted us, to give'even an outline of 
them, however brief Our advice to our readers is, that they possess 
themselves of Mr. Prout’s Memoir. We may only mention, that be¬ 
fore returning to England, in addition to much active and successful 
exertion in Ilaiatea and the adjacent isles, he visited Mangaia, Atiu, 
llarotoiiga, Aitutaki, Savage Island, Tongatabu, Lefuga, Upolu, 
&;c., &c. Some of tliese islands he visited several times, and with few 
exceptions his exertions to introduce the gospel, and further the work 
where it was already begun, were crowned with signal success. Let 
it he recollected, tliat all tliis was accomplished in the “ Messenger 
of Peace,” with her quilted mat sails, and wooden nails, every tim¬ 
ber of which, too, had been placed and fastened by his own hands; 
and, that the voyage from Raiatea was equal in length to a voyage 
across the Atlantic, and we will not wonder that some in England 
found it difficult to give full credit to the statements he made, and 
published at his return. There is nothing strikes us more forcibly, 
in the history of this period of his life, than the proofs it affords of an 
overruling Providence. His frequent and most remarkable preserva¬ 
tions from death, the state of the natives when he visited them, and 
the fact that he should have been led to visit them at all, at that 
time, and in their peculiar circumstances, are all most satisfactory 
proofs, that God had prepared a soil, and sent the sower with the 
seed, at the ‘ set time,’—the time best fitted to accomplish his own 
merciful designs. 

Our readers are acquainted with the intense interest excited by 
Williams’ return to Britain in 1834, the effect produced by his own 
recital, and the publication of the “ Missionary Enterprises,” as» 
also, that he obtained at last, what he had so long and so ardently 
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desired—a mission ship. This vessel, named '‘The Camden/' cost 
about £3,000, which was raised by private subscription and collec- 
• tions, and put under the command of Captain Morgan. And in it 
Williams again sailed for the South Seas, accompanied by several 
missionaries destined for the same held. Arrive^ once more at the 
islands, Williams recomtpenced his labours with redoubled vigour 
and spirit, and with not less success than had formerly attended him. 
Instead of returning to Raiatea, however, he placed his family at Upoln, 
in the Samoas, as more central and convenient for the voyages lie de¬ 
signed to make. He visited, indeed, all the scenes of his former labours 
and triumphs, but not with any intention of remaining permanently 
amongst them ; for fiis mind was now filled with tlie plan of a new 
voyage, more distant from his former residence than any he had yet 
undertaken; and one, too, attended with greater anxiety, and far 
more difficult and dangefrons than any of his former ones, inas¬ 
much as it was amongst a people of different habits and language 
from those he had hitherto mingled with. This was his last—the 
voyage to the New Hebrides, in the prosecution of which he fell. 
As this was an ^jntried field„the mind of the missionary, notwith¬ 
standing all his courage, was troubled with frequent misgivings; and 
the entries in his journal, as well as several expressions in his letters, 
woilld seem to indicate an inward state of things, that might almost 
be regarded as premonitory signs of the awful catastrophe about to 
terminate his career. 

In Fatuna and Tanna he succeeded in landing teacliers, not alto¬ 
gether without difficulty, but yet with such prospects as greatly 
cheered his spirit. The latter was the last isle at which he called, 
previous to landing on the fatal shores on which he fell, and the fol¬ 
lowing is supposed to be the commencement of a journal of the 
events that transpired on that occasion. They must have been 
written within forty-eight hours of his death, and are the last words 
lie ever penned :—“ Monday morning, 18th,—This is a memorable 
day, a day wliich will be transmitted to posterity, and the record of 
the events wliich have this day transpired, will exist after those who 
have taken an active part in them have retired into the shades of 

oblivion, and th^ results of this day will be-How interesting 

this unfinished sentence I How fit an emblem of the suddenness 
with which he war> snatched away, in the midst of his triumplis and 
toils! The account of his death we extract from the Memoirs.” 
After landing at Erromanga—“ Mr. Williams called for a few pieces 
of print, which he divided in small pieces to throw around him. Mr. 
Harris said he wished to have a stroll inland, which was not objected 
to, and he walked on, followed by a party of the natives. Mr. Williams 
and I (M|f. Cunningham) followed, directing our course by the side 
of the brook. The looks and manners of the savages 1 much distrust¬ 
ed, and remarked to Mr. Williams, that probably he had to dread 
the revenge of the natives in consequence of their former quarrel with 
strangers, wherein perhaps some of their friends had been killed. 
Mr. Williams, I think, did not return me an answer, being en¬ 
gaged at the instant repeating the Samoan numerals to a crowd of 
boys, one of whom was repeating them after him. I was also trying 
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to get the names of a few things around us, and walked onward. 
Finding a few shells lying on the bank, I picked them up. On 
noticing they were of a species unknown to me, 1 was in the act of 
putting them into my pocket, when I heard a yell, and instantly 
Mr. Harris rushed out of the bushes about twenty yards before me. 
I instantly perceiv€?d it was run or die. I shouted to Mr. Williams 
to run (he being as far behind me as 55r. Harris was in advance), 
and I sprung forward through the natives that were on the banks of 
the brook, who all gave way. I looked round, and saw Mr. Harris fall 
in the brook, and the water dash over him, a number of savages 
beating him with clul)s. Mr. Williams did not run at the* in¬ 
stant I called to him, till we heard a shell blf»w; it was an initant, 
but too much to lose. 1 again called to Mr. Williams to run, and 
sprang forward for the boat, which was out of sight; it was round a 
point of bush. * 

“ Mr. Williams, instead of making for the boat, ran directly down the 
beacli into the water, and a savage after him. It seemed to me that 
Mr. Williams’ intention was to swim oflF till the boat picked him up. 
At tlie instant I sighted the boat, I heard a yell behind me, and, 
looking round, found a savage close after me, with a club. I stohped, 
and picking up a stone, struck him so as to stop his further pursuit. 
The men in the boat had, on seeing Mr. Williams and me^ run¬ 
ning, given the alarm to Captain Morgan, who was on the beach at 
the time. He and 1 jumped into the boat at the same instant; 
several stones were thrown at the boat. Mr. Williams ran into deep 
water, and the savage close after him. On entering the water he 
fell forward, but did not attempt to swim, when he received several 
blows from the club of the native on the arms and over the head. 
He twice dashed his head under water to avoid the club, with which 
the savage stood over him ready to strike the instant he arose. I 
threw two stones from the boat, which, for a moment, averted the 
progress of the other native, who was a few paces behind; but it 
was only for an instant. The two rushed on our friend, and beat his 
head, and soon several others joined them. 1 saw a whole handful 
of arrows stuck into his body. Though every exertion was made to 
get up the boat to his assistance, and though only about eighty yards 
distant, before we got half the distance, our friend was dead, and 
about a dozen savages were dragging the body oy the beach, beating 
it in the most furious manner. A crowd of boys surrounded the 
body as it lay in the ripple of the beach, and beat it with stones till 
the waves dashed red on the shore with the blood of their victim. 
Alas ! that moment of sorrow and agony. I almost shrieked in dis¬ 
tress. Several arrows were shot at us,~and one passing under the 
arm of one of the men, passed through the lining, and j|ntered the 
timber. This alarmed the ilhen, who remonstrated, as^having no 
fire-arms to frighten the savages away,-it would be madness to ap¬ 
proach them, as Mr. Williams was now dead; to this Captain Morgan 
reluctantly assented, and pulled off out of reach of the arrows, where 
we lay for an instant to consider what we should do, when it was 
proposed that we should, if possible, bring up the brig, now about 
two miles distant, and, under cover of two guns which she carried, 
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to land, and if possible to obtain the bodies, which the natives had 
left on the beach, having stripped off the clothes. We hastened on 
board, and beat up for the fatal spot; we could still perceive the 
white body lying on the beach, and the natives had all left it, which 
gave us hope of being able to rescue the remains o( our friend from 
the ferocious cannibals. Oijr two guns were loaded, and one fired, 
in hopes that the savages might be alarmed, and fly to a distance; 
several were still seen on a distant part of the beach. Shot we had 
none, but the sailors collected pieces of iron, &c. to use if necessary. 
Our, hopes were soon destroyed—for a crowd of natives ran down 
the beach and carried away the body, when we were within a mile 
of the spot. In grief turned our backs, and stood from the fatal 
shores. We had all lost a friend, and one we loved, for the love he 
bore to all, and the sincerity with which he conveyed the tidings of 
peace to the benighted heathen, by whose cruel hands he had now 
fallen.” 

The skulls and some of the bones of the martyrs were afterwards 
recovered by Captain Croker, of H. M. S. Favourite; the bodies had 
been eaten by the^ natives. It, is impossible to depict the stunning 
effect *that the news of Williams’ death produced on the natives of the 
various isles. Malietoa’s exclamation is at once simple and touching. 
Weephig and beating his breast, he cried: “ Alas, Williarrui, Wil- 
liamu! our father, our father! he has turned liis face from us ! we 
shall never see him more! He that brought the good word of sal¬ 
vation is gone! O cruel heathen ! they know not what they did! 
how great a man they have destroyed !” Two beautiful monuments, 
with appropriate inscriptions, were erected to his memory by tlie 
natives of Rarotonga. 

Thus died John Williams, ‘‘the martyr of Erromanga,’' “the 
apostle of Polynesia.” His “sun went down while it was yet day.” 
He appeared in the South Seas like the morning star, shedding iiis 
brilliance over a dark and torpid region. Multitudes awoke from 
the slumbers of ages, and gazed with rapture and astonishment on 
the mild and full lustre of his light. They aroused themselves to 
action, and gazed again. A shout of mingled wonderment and joy 
burst from their lips; but ere they had fully realized the nature of 
the phenomenon, he vanished amid the splendours of the “ Sun of 
Righteousness,” of which he had been the harbinger, and was lost 
in the darkness of too much light. 

Our space imperatively forbids any lengthened remarks upon his 
character. Every reader, either of “ The Memoirs,” or of “ The 
Enterprises,” will readily agree with us, that he was remarkably 
fitted for the sphere in which he laboured. In ordinary cases, the 
fabric of a i^ople's civil and religious institutions, however small the 
community, is the product of the com'bined efforts of many indi¬ 
viduals, each one contributing, through a series of ages, his mite of 
talent; but, in the cases of Raiatea, Rarotonga, and other isles to 
which Williams devoted himself, nearly the whole may be said to 
have risen at once, under the almost magic touch of one man. In 
himself he combined the numerous and varied talents that are 
usually distributed among many; and the whole was pervaded by 
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genuine, deep, steady piety, and devotion to God. How numerous 
and harassing were the merely secular transactions in which he was. 
engaged!—more than enough to have engrossed the entire time and 
attention of most men; and yet, what man has done more in the 
same time, in the^peciiliar, the spiritual^ department of missionary 
work—the conversion, instruction, and building up of the people of 
God? He was no speculator—no hair-splitter. His guides were 
scripture and common sense; and following their light, he detected 
and entered openings, and occupied fields of usefulness, at the thresh¬ 
old of which, men of more splendid talents might have wasted their 
time, and dissipated their ardour, in fruitlejs calculations afibut 
difficulties of which they were yet in ignorance. Williams entered 
at once, without rasliness, indeed, but with a heroic display of forti¬ 
tude and self-reliance, and met the difficulties as they occurred. 
The results have shown that he did not over-estimate his ability 
to meet with, and dispose of, new and embarrassing exigencies. 
Johnson has said,—*‘The true genius is a mind of large general 
powers, accidentally determined to some particular direction with 
the single improvement, as we take it'to be, of suilstituting pr&ci- 
deniially for accidentally^ we regard it as a sufficiently correct defini¬ 
tion, and have no hesitation in saying that Williams was a ‘‘ true 
genius and, although the church of Christ, in Polynesia, is never 
likely, in coming ages, to be agitated much ahoat the meaning of 
what their apostle has said, the future native historian will record 
with glowing ardour and enthusiasm the voyages he made, and the 
things which he did. 

Alkxandria, nth Juh /. 


ON THE ADMISSION OF YOUNG PERSONS TO 

CHURCH FELLOWSHIP. 

It happens sometimes—who would not wish it to happen more fre- 
(juently ?—that young persons, between tlie age of >nere childhood 
and that at which the reason has considerably ripened, affi>rd evidence 
of a change of heart, and are hopefully regarded as young disciples- 
But when it is asked, Ought not such to be encouraged to join a 
Christian church? ought they not to be fully admitted to its privi¬ 
leges?—difficulty is felt, and the opinion pronounced is neither 
uniform nor unhesitating. Some Christians are addicted to a phari- 
saic guardianship of the precincts of the church which looks coldly 
at tlie young. Some, considering wisely, and tenderly too, the 
uncertainty of early character, would postpone an admission which 
is of advantage only to the true disciple. • Some Christian societies 
we know of which admit many young persons, and these at earlier 
ages than even ten or twelve; showing, of course, that they see no 
ground of hesitation on the subject. How shall we decide upon tlie 
course that is best in principle and in practice ? 

The admissibility of the young to Christian communion, without 
fixing any definite age, must surely, on general grounds, be main- 
New Series. Vol. HI. 2 B 
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tained. While the New Testament makes no positive declaration to 
, this eiTect, it says nothing against it. Those who would exclude 
any class of persons capable of believing unto salvation, must pro¬ 
duce their warrant for so doing. That young persons, even of tender 
years, may be truly pious, will be questioned by lione to whom these 
remarks are addressed. It cannot be maintained that it is impossible 
for young persons to give good evidence of piety. If so, why are 
tiliey not to profess their faith, and why is not their profession to be 
accepted by a church ? The benefits of Christian fellowship were 
provided for all believers; and why should they be withheld from 
th6 weak and unestablished, who peculiarly need the encouragement, 
protection, nourishment, example, and salutary superintendence, which 
are to be found within the fold of Christ? 

Still a difficulty exists as to the young; and it will bring us at once 
to the point to observe, that this difficulty lies in the comparative preca- 
rionsness of the evidence for real piety, at a period when character is 
so immature and fluctuating. In no other way, so far as we see, can 
age affect the propriety of admission to a church. It would be wrong 
tc overlook the’uncertainty which generally attaches to the proofs of 
piety in early youth. The heart is then very susceptible of natural 
impressions from divine things, which much resemble those produced 
by grace, even while they do not go deeper than the natural affec¬ 
tions. No fixed tastes for particular kinds of sin have been formed, 
and the world is little known in those fascinating and sensualizing 
seductions by which multitudes of souls are undone. Thus, nature 
is more easily cast into a mould which gives it the form of real 
religion, while that form, alas! does not prove permanent. The seed 
sown iu a soil where it has no deepness of earth, springs up, and pro¬ 
mises well;.but when the sun is up, it withers away. It is a serious 
injury to an individual, to a church, and to the cause of religion, 
when this is the Issue of early impressions, while, under their direc¬ 
tion, a profession has been assumed. When we consider at once the 
impossibility of discerning with any certainty real gracious principle, 
and the fact that the great trials of principle are yet to come to a 
young person O’^ho has no experience of life, do not we feel that a 
solicitous caution is the dictate both of wisdom and true kindness? 

At the same time, the uncertainty may be exaggerated. Cases of 
early piety occui* in which the demonstrations of regenerating influ¬ 
ence bear the same proportion to the other products of the mind as 
in maturer years, and they ought to be estimated by this proportion. 
Where, in all other things, the mind is immature, we must expect 
that it should be immature in religion. Where all the directing 
principles of conduct are unformed and fluctuating, we cannot look 
for the same constancy of religious Jnfluence as we do when experi¬ 
ence has brought that V^^owledge which can be acquired from no 
other teacher. At the same time, the element of a practical and 
influential piety, mingling with the pursuits, and exerting a visible, 
sanctifying control, may l>e as discernible, in proportion to the feeling 
and activity put forth, as in manhood—it may be more so. In some 
children the habitual reverence and love for divine things is so marked, 
as to leave no doubt in the minds of those around that they are 
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taught of God. In other casesi where the natural passions are 
stronger, the indications are more variable, and yet may be satiafac* 
tory, on the very same principle of variety of temperament whichT 
we apply in judging of religious character in maturer years. That 
satisfactory indicafjons of piety are often given by young persons, 
ought to be allowed Iby all who have confidence in the many recorded 
cases of departed excellence among the young. To credit the evi¬ 
dences which have been given only when the child or the youth has 
been removed by death, is an error which, while it may help to 
supply comfort to bereaved friends, does not favour correct views *of 
the way in which we ought to act towards apparently religious y(^ng 
persons that are still living. 

One reason of the suspicion entertained in reference to indications 
of religion among the young, is probably this, that so many instances 
occur in which early impressions utterly vanish for a season; whence 
the inference is deduced, when at some future period religion has 
regained a happy and permanent ascendency, that the early appear¬ 
ances were those presented by mere natural conviction. But it should 
be considered that the conclusion may* be altogether incorrect as to 
the instances in which an intermission occurs, since the second state 
may be only a renewal of the same gracious work after a season of 
deep departure from God, a renewal secured through that mercy to 
which many a backsliding believer is indebted fjr his preservation 
from eternal ruin. And farther, we greatly question whether in¬ 
stances occur in which very marked and satisfactory appearances of 
piety have been exhibited by young persons, while the issue is final 
irreligion and apostasy. 

On the whole then, the question as to the evidence of religion in 
tlie young, is only one of degree, as in all other cases of admission 
to fellowship. It is therefore a practical one, and seems rather to 
require the judicious application of principles which may be assumed 
as generally admitted, than to be discussed as a subject on which 
to reason. Some suggestions of this kind may now be added for 
consideration: readers who have had larger experience than the 
writer in dealing with the appearances of youthful piety, may offer 
more on this interesting subject. 

Our first remark is an obvious one, that if the evidence in question 
involves greater uncertainties than in the case ci mature persons, 
greater care and discrimination ought to bq brought to bear upon it. 
A pastor ought cautiously to combine all the means in his power for 
coming to a sound conclusion; ought to employ, in the examination 
of candidates, that assistance from the church which will be most 
judicious; while at the same time he depends upon the judgment 
of no one, but conscientiously and wisely forms his own. Deacons 
or members of churches usually lean much upon the opinion of the 
pastor; if he do the same in return, thb foundation of the whole 
conclusion will, of course, be sand. 

That haste should be avoided in admission seems peculiarly proper. 
When a person, mature and intelligent, passes from the world to the 
ways of God, the change of principle may be so marked in its char¬ 
acter and effects, that immediate confidence of genuine conversion 
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may be arrived at; but in the case of the young, time seems neces¬ 
sary in order to the appearances of conversion being matured into 
^evidence* If the change has assumed the form of sudden impres- 
sion, the susceptibility of the young is a reason vphy we should wait 
to see that the impressions have not been as sujddenly evanescent. 
If it be rather the formatipn of a calm but operative principle, that 
principle will require time to prove its solidity. If little knowledge 
is possessed, and the indications are only of anxiety and seriousness, 
it is necessary that these should issue in enlightened faith in Christ 
by means of instruction in divine truth—and that supposes time. 
In short, that some time should have elapsed, either before the case 
comes to the pastor, cir when under his hands, appears all but indis¬ 
pensable. I do not mean a mere protraction of procedure without 
an aim, but such delay as allows evidence to develop itself. 

Further, it can very farely be proper to urge young persons, 
directly and personally, to join themselves to a church. To urge, in 
general terms, the duty of giving themselves to the people of Christ, 
as well as to Christ himself, is unquestionably right; and we ought 
to give a greater prominence, to the enforcement if we have reason 
to believe that tiie conscience is not sufficiently alive to it. But to 
press it upon any one unconditionally, implies that we have decided 
for ‘him that he is a converted person—a responsibility which one 
ought to be slow in incurring, however ready we should be to assist 
a weak believer to'a proper estimate of his spiritual state. So long 
as we say. If you have joined yourself to the Lord, delay not to join 
yourself to his people—we take a safe position : but if we urge to a 
step which ought to proceed on an assurance that the individual is a 
Christian before that assurance has been sufficiently arrived at, we 
put ourselves in the place of the only safe guide to conscience. Be¬ 
sides, the young are more in danger of yielding to an urgency which 
outruns their own enlightened conviction, than those who have 
learned by age to act for themselves. A mistake as to the genuine¬ 
ness of their religious feelings, connected with the desire of pleasing 
religious friends, or a wish to follow the example of some companion, 
or some other motive still less legitimate, may lead tliem suddenly 
forward to church fellowship, while, alas! the great work of true 
conversion to God has yet to be accomplished. 

At the same tipie, let not the aspect of cold incredulity and ne¬ 
glect he presented when the young make some movement towards a 
church. Let Christian ^friends, Sabbath-school teachers, pastors, 
rather be on the watch to meet, call forth, and affectionately en¬ 
courage religious impressions, endeavouring to conduct them to the 
issue of a public profession in the best way. 

Much openness and ingenuousness ought to he observed in con¬ 
versing with young persons—-as inde&d with all candidates for fellow¬ 
ship. The mystery of inqnisitorship ought not to he assumed. The 
principles on which we deal with them should be frankly avowed. 
We wish to know-—hut above all we wish them to know—whether 
they are possessors of true religion. We wish to assist them to 
ascertain this momentous fact, by conversing upon the doctrinal, ex¬ 
perimental, and practical nature of true religion. Their iofstesis in 
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the matter are ours; if it is for their good to join a church, it is our 
desire they should. Let us thus make them judges upon themselves, ’ 
rather than ourselves sit as judges, whose function it is to keep out 
all intruders upon church privileges. 

A sm’iousness whfch is cheerful and inviting, rather*than an overaw¬ 
ing sfdemnity of deportment, ought to be observed towards the young. 
The latter of these, partly through momentary sympathy, partly 
through fear, tends to produce a kind of involuntary hypocrisy not 
favourable to the free disclosure of the real religious condition. 
ought so to frame our conversation as that the applicant riiall not be 
«afraid to state what he does not feel as well as what he does, his 
(leliciencies as well as his approaches to a true religious character, 
his doubts respecting doctrines or principles we hold as well as his 
concurrence. While we inquire after the great essentials—-a humble 
reliance on the work of Christ for acceptance, and a heart renewed 
and obedient—let us not make the individual feel that his experi¬ 
ence or his creed must he conformed to one exact standard in all 
things, otherwise he may expect to be accounted still an alien, or at 
least unprepared for admission. The school of Christ is a school for 
learners; and if we are once satisfied that true discipleship has com¬ 
menced, we have no right to keep the scholar from entering. This 
remark supposes, of course, that there is a sufficient agreement, on the 
practical parts of church government to make it poSsible for the can¬ 
didate and the church to walk together. 

When a young person proposes himself for church membership, it 
seems desirable for the pastor to go through all the steps necessary 
to his own satisfaction before mentioning the application to the 
church. Let his own intercourse with the party, his inquiries at 
deacons, or Sahbath-school teachers, or parents, or masters and mis- 
tresses, he so far advanced as to give him the assurance of final ad¬ 
mission. Many reasons must occur at once to the minds of our 
readers, as recommending this course; yet it is not always fully ob¬ 
served by pastors, and the painful result of a public committal of a 
case, followed by the necessity of delay or rejection, sometimes en¬ 
sues. This result cannot always be avoided, but the seldomer it 
occurs the better. 

Lastly, let all be done under the conviction, that^ in the case of 
young persons as of all others, it is the highest interest of all the 
parties, pastor, church, and applicant, that the real spiritual state of 
the latter should be the rule of admission and rejection. Great is 
the injury done to an unconverted man, greatly increased is the 
spiritual hazard of his condition, when he is allowed to assume the 
form of godliness without the power. And when a pastor or a 
church, by carelessness, or haste, or laxity of principle, favours such 
additions to their communion, what are they doing but preparing 
elements of corruption, and laying the foundations of future anarchy 
iind ruin to the dearest interests of a church of Christ ? 


W. 
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REVIEW. 

The Advancement of Religion the Claim of the*Times. By Andrew 

Reed, D.D. London: Snow. 

Some time ago there was published a deeply interesting “ Narrative 
of the State of Religion at Wycliffe Chapel, London, during the year 
This pamphlet was extensively circulated among the 
churches, and in many cases produced salutary effects. It presented 
a specimen of a church without having recourse to foreign aid, 
awakening to a sense of its state, duties, and responsibility to God 
and to men,—and exhibiting a genuine revival of religion in the 
varied and harmonious manifestations of increased piety in the hearts 
of believers, and the consequence of such a state in the conversion 
to God of a large number of souls. 

The means employed and owned of God in that revival, appeared 
so* thoroughly scriptural and rational,—they were carried forward in 
a spirit so thoughtful, earnest, feeling, and persevering, that many 
who had felt a measure of doubt and hesitancy about the scriptural¬ 
ness and propriety of those means which are sometimes adopted in 
attempting to produce revivals of religion in churches and localities, 
yielded to these a cordial and hearty approval. 

The thoughtful perusal of that “Narrative'* forced the conviction 
upon the mind, that to bring up a church to a proper tone of reli¬ 
gious feeling, and to induce it to an energetic use of those means 
consigned to it by the Great Head and Redeemer,—in other words, 
to raise a church to a revived state of piety and activity, is no easy 
thing. In religion, as in other departments, causes bear ^me relative 
proportion to the effects produced by them. Instruction, both as 
respects its subjects and its modes, seems to occupy the first place in 
the order of liuman instrumentality. Without a clear, faithful, 
pointed, earnest exhibition of scriptural truth to the mind, it is vain 
to expect it to^be moved. In agriculture the crop hears a proportion 
to the culture of the ground, and the quality of the seed which is 
cast into it. Iq. spiritual husbandry the analogy holds good. The 
fallow ground must be broken, and the unadulterated word—the 
incorruptible seed of the kingdom—discriminately cast upon it. 
Before a church is warranted to expect aggressions upon the world 
without it, in the reception of members into it, of those who are the 
saved of the Lord, the pulse of spiritual life must beat vigorously 
within it. By the force of inbred corruption, the chilling atmo¬ 
sphere of an ungodly world, the lulling temptation of the powers of 
darkness, the distracting influence of sensible objects, and the changes 
of bodily temperature, there is a constant tendency among true be¬ 
lievers to sink down into an apathetic and backsliding state.^ Hence 
the necessity for the revival of religion, for a church individually 
and collectively being brought into a state of conscious spiritual defi¬ 
ciency, penitence, humiliation, and believing supplication before God 
for the forgiveness of personal and collective sins, for the^renewal of 
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his favouFi and increased communication of all the graces of the 
Holy Spirit. 

We design nothing unkind nor invidious, when we express our" 
conviction that pastors and clmrches have occasionally had recourse to 
a set of means for a Revival with the simple expectation of receiving 
an accession to their numbers, and have overlooked this fact of their 
own spiritual condition as one that required wnprovement and renewal. 
Sufficient knowledge lias not been possessed of the true nature of a 
revival, which primarily imports an awakening of the church, the 
increase of love, faitli, prayerfulness, and spirituality in the hearts 
of believers. It should l>e deeply considered that all genuinen'ei^rals 
begin in the church ; and that the conversion of sinners follows such 
a state, but cannot be expected to precede it. When means have 
been adopted without success following, it has arisen from setting 
aside the order of God, and overlooking 'the method by which he 
works. Before a church can be raised up, it must be humbled and 
broken in spirit before God; then he will impart his blessing, show 
the brightness of his countenance, impart the glory of his power; 
and then he will honour that church in tuming^many to right¬ 
eousness. 

In the “ Narrative” to which we have referred, we were favoured 
with an account of the mode of operation, tlie particular topics dwelt 
upon in bringing important truth to bear upon t,be mind, and the 
interesting results which followed; but the particular manner in 
wtucii those topics were treated and enforced, could not of course be 
exhibited. The contemplation of the results created a desire for a 
specimen of the mode of instruction—tlie particular class of truths 
selected, and tlie way in which they were exhibited, which were pre¬ 
parative to their realization. The esteemed author gave a “pledge’* 
to meet the wishes of many, to publish the preparatory course of 
lectures which he delivered before the commencement of that revival 
of religion in his church, and in the volume which we now introduce 
to our readers, that ^‘pledge” is redeemed. Many will join the 
author in his “ cherished hope, that a favourable opportunity may 
arise to supply a specimen of those Addresses and Sermons which 
were found most efficacious in working directly to th^proposed end;” 
and with such additional evidence before us, the whole rationale of 
that extraordinary movement would be exhibited, #ind we should be 
able to connect more fully the means with the ends. 

The Lectures which compose the present volume are ten in number. 
The title of the first is, “ The Advancement of Religion Desirable.” 
The author occupies little space in unfolding the nature and elements 
of religion, but appears to assume that his hearers are acquainted 
with the truths which it involves. In the following paragraph he 
sums up the meaning which he attaches to the term 

** Religion, then, as we have to regard it, is no't various, but one. It is not a 
form, or a ritual, or a creed, or a catechism, but the life of truth and of God 
in the soul of man. It divides nothing with folse religions; and it knows 
nothing of the divisions which men have sought to fasten on the trae. It knows 
noUiing of Arminians, or of Calvin, or of Luther. It is not of Paul, or of Apollos, 
or of Peter. It is not from Jerusalem, or Rome, cht Oxford, it is from heaven; 
it is one. 4n the Bible it is one; in Christ it is one; in the Christian it is one. 
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undivided^ indivisible. Its ^mplicity is its sublimity; and both are clear and 
indubitable evidence of its divinity.'' 

By the advancement of religion, he wishes the term to be under¬ 
stood to indicate—the revival of piety in the hearts of believers— 
the extension of the means of religion to those .who are destitute of 
them—and the successful use of those means for the accomplishment 
of the proposed end. The author then proceeds to exhibit a brief, 
rapid, but affecting sketcli of the present state of the world in its 
moral condition ; directs attention to the fact, that the religion of 
Christ is admirably adapted to the condition of the world, and that 
it af.yne and exclnsiyely is so adapted. A glowing description is 
given of the means now employed to advance religion; and though 
there exists no ground for self-complacency, there is much cause for 
devout gratitude to the Author of all good, when the present is con¬ 
trasted with the past. Un^er the division ot^ “ TJie Facilities supplied 
by Providence at this period for the Advancement of Religion,” the 
following particulars are enumerated,—The advancing state of re¬ 
ligious and civil liberty—of education—of the principles of peace 
and commerce. ^Lastly, results of such an advancement of religion 
to ourselves—our connections—tlie church universal—and this fallen 
and guilty world, are succinctly sketched. This lecture contains 
much valuable matter, observations calculated to produce serious 
thoughtfulness, and appeals to affect and move the best affections of 
the heart. 

The second Lecture is on The Advancement of Religion in the 
Person.” Personal religion is exhibited as increasing in the heart, by 
an increase of spiritual knowledge—of true holiness—of the spirit of 
faith and love. Under each of these heads, many sound and dis¬ 
criminating observations are made, which it would be advantageous 
for the members of every Christian church deeply and prayerfully to 
ponder. When speaking of the nature of Christian love, the follow¬ 
ing striking observations are expressed :— 

** You now speak familiarly of two interests, your own and his. But this love 
would destroy this heterodox distinction. Love makes two one. His honour 
would be yours, hla prosperity yours, his life yours. Your interests would be 
absorbed in those of Christ, and you would be identical and one. 

You now speak of sacrifices made for his cause, and expect sympathy and 
admiration in making them. His love would destroy the very sentiment, and 
make it abhorrent to s ou. What sacrifices—painful sacrifices—for Christ! His 
sacrifices for us were TeBl; our sacrifices for him are mere figures of speech. The 
true love of Christ would not only reject the sentiment, it would reverse it. It 
would place all the sacrifice and self-denial on the other side. The sacrifice 
would there be found, not in giving but withholding; not in action but in doing 
nothing; not in suffering but in exemption from suffering. 

** All this, so &r from being extravagant, turns upon a simple principle of our 
common nature. It is this: when once an object is supreme^ loved^ we live in 
that object; and our happiness is found ki all that pleases it. While it is 
unhappy, we cannot be otherwise; and to diminish its sunering, by suffering our- 
selves, is to us happiness. Tell an affectionate mother that dm must not watch 
at the couch of her dying, her only son. Where is the self-denial ? She must 
be with him. You are cool to calculate on the injury to herself, and to advise ; 
but does she calculate on the probabilities of disease and death to herself before 
she determines ? No; she must be witfi him, gaze on him, soothe him, love him 
to the last, come what may 1 Suffer what she may, she will suffer more if you 
tear her from the presence of her child. It is this love, not merely real, but 
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Ill'll* lit, supreme, controllinf(, that we so greatly need to render the whole service 
ot Christian iite easy and delightful.’* 

We heartily concur in the recommendation of Dr, Reed in Ms 
preface, that it is essential to the main design of these lectures that 
the second of thpm sliould be attentively read, and carefully con¬ 
sidered. ' ^ • 

Le(3ture the third is, “ Advancement by Personal Elfort." The 
duty of Christians to seek the conversion of sinners is urged from the 
plain testimony of scripture, from the Christian profession itself, 
from the sacred relationship in which Christians stand to others, i&'om 
tlte induence of affectionate sentiment. Christians are and 

affectionately urged to make the conversion of sinners to Christ their 
chief business, to employ and to create opportunities for that pur¬ 
pose. A number of rules are supplied by which to accomplish it, 
and motives urged to engage in a work* so glorious and important* 
On such a subject the writer addresses his fellow-Christians in the 
language of authoritative truth. 

** You have other occupations, but your liighest profession is that of Christi- 
utiity. You seek to honour the claims which arise to you as a relative, and as a 
citizen; do lionour also to those which com*e on you as a Christian. When all 
things are held in subordination to Christian life, then even the temporal becomes 
holiness to the Lord. Consider tliat you are not born into this world only ior 
worldly purposes; far less are you regenerated into the kingdom of Christ to 
uniuss wealth, pursue honour, and live in eartlily indulgence. No; you are born 
into the family of God, that you may be happy in his*fuvour, and live to his 
glory. How better can you follow the great end of your spiritual life, than by 
seeking to impart it to others ? Let the world, if it will, take its course and pur¬ 
sue its vanities ; it is no guide for you. You have an avocation higher, nobler. 
You are to do the will of your Father in heaven. His will, chiefly is, not that 
men should die in their sins, but that they should be saved. Adopt tliis as your 
will likewise. Deliberately resolve that you will live for this purpose. You 
will then have what so many want,—an end in life; and tliat end so elevated 
and benevolent as to be a constant spring of personal felicity.” 

The fourth Lecture is on the Advancement of Religion in the 
Family. In this Lecture common topics are raised to an uncommon 
elevation. It presents the exhibition of a high style of pastoral 
eloquence, and the subjects of influence, the kind of influence to be 
employed, and the best inodes to render it effective, are treated with 
solemnity and tenderness, power and pathos- ^ 

The fifth Lecture is on the ‘‘Advancement of Religion by the Min¬ 
istry.” The subject of this discourse is in imporfeince second to none 
in the volume ; and it is but justice to add, that the author rises to 
the importance of his theme. His thoughts and language revolve 
and burn with the intensity and brightness of celestial Are. He 
speaks from tlie heart and to the heart. There is a fulness and 
directness in his observations which clothes them with uncommon^ 
power. For effect we consider this lecture the best of the whole. 
Much has been written—well written—on the work, and spirit, and 
end of the Christian ministry ; but whaft Dr. Reed expresses respect¬ 
ing it, is by no means superfluous and supererogatory. We would 
iiot envy the moral feeling of that minister who could rise from the 
thoughtful perusal of what is here said unimpressed with a deeper 
sense of the importance of his office, and the extent of his responsi¬ 
bility. ♦ To render the Christian ministry more eftective for the ac- 
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complishinent of the grand end for which it has been instituted by 
the church’s Head and Redeemer, Dr. Reed urges, in terms of deep 
and striking import, that it must be more enlightened, more ardent, 
more simple, more compassionate, more urgent, more persevering, 
more extemporaneous, more catholic,—requiring, for this advance¬ 
ment, a larger corhmunication of the Holy Ghost. 

From the ministry the lecturer proceeds to consider the advance¬ 
ment of religion in the church. This forms the subject of the sixth 
Lecture of the course- Probably tliere is no subject which requires 
mone skill in the treatment of it than this. It requires a clear, dis- 
criminittiii^, and impartial eye;—keen to discern the things which 
differ; a judgment sound and unbiassed ; and dexterity in the mode 
of doing it. To be faithful, and yet tender; to be searching and 
sifting, and yet not censorious; to convey reproof without a tincture 
of acrimony, or the spirit of bitterness; constitute high qualifications 
in a teacher, instructor, and reprover of his fellow-men. In our 
judgment, Dr. Reed has admirably exhibited these qualifications 
throughout these Lectures, and especially in the one now before us. 
We \vere much stfuck with the scripture selection that heads this 
Lecture: Sanctify yourselves, for to-morrow the Lord will do won¬ 

ders among you.” There must be a preparation in the cliurch be¬ 
fore it can be the theatre of wonders—a scene of glory. Our author 
insists upon the chprch being brought to a thorough conviction of 
present deficiency and sin. The features of this deficiency are in¬ 
dicated in the following particulars : heresy,—schism,—unchari¬ 
tableness,—formality,—and worldliness. The duties inculcated as 
necessary to remove these defects, are profound repentance,—renewed 
engagement with God,—resolved union among saints,—thorough 
sympathy with the ministry of the word,—enlarged expectation,—* 
and prayerfulness. Were these deficiencies acknowledged, felt, de¬ 
plored by the churches,—would they but lay hold on God’s strength, 
—the world, the whole world, would soon acknowledge and be sub¬ 
dued by the power of divine truth. 

The advancement of religion in the church is followed up by a 
Lecture on its advancement by the church. The subject of this dis¬ 
course brings undSr review many important topics. As direct means 
for the advancement of religion, attention is directed to Christian 
character,—institutions,—i:egard for the universal church,—and 
united effort. Many valuable suggestions are thrown out in refer¬ 
ence to the present state of the church,—the raising up of a varied, 
spiritual, and efficient ministry,—Sabbath schools,—anniversaries,— 
country associations,—missionary meetings. But we forego observa- 
Xion to afford room for an extract or two. The following fact conveys 
a lesson of rebuke to many church-members, and is calculated to en¬ 
courage punctuality of attendance on a much neglected means of grace, 
—the Prayer-meeting. ' 

** A lady, and a Christian, was invited by another lady of her acquaintance to 
a drawing-room jkrty. It was an interesting occasion, and many of her relatives 
and friends were to be there. But it happened to be on the evening of the 
prayer-.meeting, when a few (alas, too few!) of the church with their pastor, met 
together for humble worship. She could not hesitate. She wrote to^decline 
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the invitation; and with the candour and courage of a Christian, assigned the 
true reason. It was the night of the prayer-meeting, and she could not there* 
fore possibly come. * A prayer-meeting f exclaimed her worldly friend; * what 
can there be in this prayer-meeting to induce her to prefer it to obliging me, and 
spending an evening so agreeably ?’ The anticipated evening passed away to 
both, but the effect yemained. * A prayer-ineeting/ she still exclaimed; * what 
can there be in these prayer-meetings to outweigh in her m|pd tlie most innocent 
enjoyments of life ?’ She resolved to go and see. The Spirit of prayer and love 
fell on her; and she now walks with her friend to the house of God in company.' 
A hope is cherished that this recorded fact may induce many to * Qo and do 
likewise.' ” 

The subject brought under notice in the following extract, deserves 
the serious consideration of the churches. We have Ini ^ *im- 
pressed with the fact, that au increased ^ttenTion should be Reeled 
to evangelism ; and that, to accomplish this, other agents beside the 
pastors of churches are required. To render such agents efficient, 
and to gather into the church the fruit df their labours, they should 
labour in connection with the church. It is a subject deserving of the 
wise and prayerful consideration of our own Union. It was brought 
under notice by memorial at one of the last preliminary meetings; 
and it is hoped it will be again resumed. Well-directed efforts 
should be sustained for the express purpose of fathering the'fruit 
into the church. This is not sectarianism. It is a scriptural duty, 
enforced by apostolical example: • 

We need." says Dr. Heed, ''an order of ministration subordinate to the 
regular ministry. It should be taken very much from the classes which it 
is to benefit. Men of similar habits of ttioiight and modes of speech; men 
of superior sense and earnest piety; men answering very much to the local 
preacher and city missionary; only that they should be carefully trained for their 
specific duty, and should be in full communication with the regular ministry. A 
good use of their mother tongue, a just knowledge of theology, and an acquaint¬ 
ance with the world, should be deemed usual qualifications; much beyond 
this would place them too far before those they have to teach. They should 
have assigned districts, and should penetrate and cultivate the whole of them. 
Scripture reatling and exposition, conversation, exhortation, and prayer, should be 
their instruments; and in their solitary and self-denying services they should be 
sustained by the sympathy and cognizance of the congregation with which they 
are connected. We have yet to learn what benefit would arise to the church 
from an exact and general accomplishment of such a plan." 

The local preacher among the varied divisions pf Methodists, and 
the city missionary, are both usefully employed. Indeed, we liave in 
many of our cliurches pious and worthy members who go from house 
to house scattering the seeds of eternal truth ; b\it the class of agents 
here referred to is different from any now mentioned. The local 
preacher is an auxiliary to the Methodist travelling preacher. He 
labours for the most part in villages, and his exertions are chiefly 
confined to the Sabbath-day. The city missionary has his given 
locality, but being the understood servant of many churches, and 
various denominations, his ^position precludes him from gathering 
fruit and placing it in the church. The agents to which Dr. Heed 
refers, are to be wholly given up to their work, it must be the labour 
of their life. And being the agents of a particular congregation, 
they work with it, and for it. We apin commend the suggestion 
to the prompt consideration of the brethren; convinced that if it be 
wrougiit out, many precious sheaves would be brought in to our own 
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garners. To the salutary truth contained in the following extract 
we would direct special attention :— 

^ Many, under the notion of reviving religion amongst a people, have indulged 
in human inventions, or adopted a machinery of their own. They have trusted 
in these, and expected them to work as a charm. They h^ve appealed through 
methods of their own,(to the senses and the nerves, rather than to the understand¬ 
ing and the heart. Such a course is to be condemned. It springs from vanity, 
and it will end in vanity and confusion. Special effort for the revival and ad- 
vaiicemeiit of religion, does not consist in the invention of new means to the end; 
but in the more earnest and protracted use of such as the New Testament sup¬ 
plies to us. There we find the economy of means to be most simple, and yet 
capablec^iUidieBS application. It is this that composes at once their beauty and 
power, Kmc means art* esse^ially, preaching and pramr; and all that has 
passed before us in this exercise may generally be resolvea into them. Preach¬ 
ing, in the larger sense, is the living presentation of divine truth to man by man; 
and prayer is uie devout mind sensibly resting on God for his promised benedic¬ 
tion. What more do we require? Give us apo&tolic preaching and apostolic 
prayer, and we ask no other machinery for the salvation of the world.” 

The eighth Lecture is on the ‘‘ Advancement of Religion in the 
Nation.’* In this discourse the author clearly shows that the con¬ 
tinuance'and prosperity of our •nation depend not upon a state of 
peacei—advancing knowledge, freedom, and political economy,—tfie 
resources of the country,—State patronage,—and endowment of in¬ 
stitutions—but that religion is our single, our sufficient hope. He 
forcibly urges that to extend religion in the nation, it should be 
exhibited pure and unmixed, as it is in itself, in a state of perfect 
separation from the world—that it is identified with our common 
welfare as a people. He calls upon the friends of religion to show 
themselves interested in the independence of the people, their in¬ 
tellectual and moral improvement, and to be the guardians of civil 
and social liberty. Dr. Reed belongs not, most assuredly, to that 
school which forbids religious men from mixing with public affairs. 
While he would have religion kept entirely separate from the world, 
and to stand all alone in its peerless glory ; lie would have religious 
men to carry their religious principles with them into every depart¬ 
ment of social weal, and political regeneration. Religion must suc¬ 
cumb to nothing, but exist as a sovereign empress, enlightening, 
regenerating, ruling^ and blessing men in all their interests, relations, 
and progress. The concluding sections of this Lecture are truly elo¬ 
quent and impressive!, 

The ninth Lecture is on the Advancement of Religion in the 
World,” and contains many valuable suggestions on the subject of 
missionary operations. 

The concluding Lecture is the “ Certainty and Glory of the Con¬ 
summation,’* in vfhicli we are led, by the bright visions of prophecy, 
to contemplate those halcyon days when the religion of the cross is 
triumphant and universal, and the acefamation rises from earth to 
heaven,—The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of 
our God and of his Christ.” The time will come, for the mouth of 
the Lord hath spoken it. 

In the volume before us, Dr. Reed brings under review a wide 
field of observation; and though universal concurrence in all the 
views expressed cannot be expected, we can cordially recommend the 
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whole volume fo careful perusal. We regard it as a solemn and 
opportune appeal to the churches. The old forms of soul satisfaction 
are becoming, in the progress of human affairs, effete. The world 
is sighing for something more, and different from what it has yet 
felt, and the church should sigh to impart that which alone can 
make happy the human soul, and meet its lofty aspiration. We are 
evidently approaching to a crisis—such a crisis as the history of our 
humanity has not yet known. The world as a world will commence 
its transition-state from darkness to light, from the power of Satan 
to God. The light, the purity, the freedom, the happiness, wl\ich 
the world needs, exist in the church. This volume will not«ljr tend 
to arouse lier to her avocation, but help her in fulfilling it. It diould 
find a place in every library connected with a church, and should be 
prayerfully read by every church-member. 

Our object in introducing this work to'the notice of our readers is 
higher in its aim than to supply a literary critique. We wish them 
to he imbued with its spirit, and to enter into its design. We hope 
it may, under the blessing of God, contribute a degree of influence 
towards the formation of a new era ii^ the universal church of Jesus 
Christ. Some of the divisions strike us as not being the most Sym¬ 
metrical, and presenting the appearance of repetition, although ^tlie 
argument is varied. The style is somewhat stately and measured, 
and its fixed character makes it to have the effect of monotony. 
There are few tropes and figures; no long and Involved sentences ; 
no unnecessary particles and expletives. The style is clear, full, 
direct, expressing the sentiments of a full mind, and the emotions of 
a deep feeling heart, in the fewest words. We regard it as a monu¬ 
ment of sanctified talent, consecrated to the noblest objects which can 
engage the energies and sympathies of the mind; and for sound 
practical utility, second in importance and execution to none which 
the age has produced. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

Astronomy and Scripture; or sojjie Illustrations of that Science, and of the So!m , 

Lunar^ Stellar^ and Terrestrial Phenomena of Holy J^rit. By the Rev. T. 

Miller, M. A. London: Snonr, 1843. 

*' The object of this volume is to illustrate the relation between the chief facts 
of astronomy, and the general testimony of scripture, with a view to promote 
the interests cf religion and science. It is written popularly, being intended fur 
the use of those classes of young persons who revere the word of God, and seek 
an acquaintance with his works. The Bible is the object of scorn to the infidel, 
as he believes its representations of the phenomena of nature to be contrary to 
the facts and principles of science. This is assumed without due investi^Uon, 
and used as an instrument to prejudice the miilds of youth against the claims of 
Uie sacred volume on their regard. In pretending a regard to the principles of 
sound philosophy, these principles are violated, and the unwary youth, in whose 
mind a relish for scientific information has been awakened, is deceived and mis¬ 
guided. The work before us is admirably calculated to counteract this eyil, by 
showing the harmony of scripture statements, when properly interpreted, with the 
discoveries of science. The author is master of his subject, and in a clear and 
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interesting manner presents his views to the reader. The volume is exceedinf|rly 
suitable as a present to youth, as it is calculated at once to please and enlighten. 
After a suitable introduction, it treats of the idolatry of the heavens—the pro¬ 
gress of discovery—arrival at truth—representations of scripture—the sun—solar 
phenomena of the scriptures—the inferior planets—the earth—terrestrial pheno¬ 
mena of the scriptures—the moon—lunar phenomena of the scriptures—the s\u 
perior planets—comets—the stars—stellar phenomena of *ttfe scriptures—nebulae, 
and nebular hypothesis. 


Letters on Puritanism and Nonconformity, By Sir John Bickerton Williams, 
Knight. London: Jackson and Walford. 1843. 

The subject of these letters is interesting, and their contents exceedingly varied. 
They contain interesting sketches of the iiistory and principles of Puritanism and 
Nonconformity, and are written in a familiar, and, we think, sometimes in a rather 
confused style. The author is intimately acquainted with tlie ecclesiastical con¬ 
troversies of the past and present, and is an enlightened zealous advocate of the 
principles of true scriptural Protestantism. He breathes the spirit of enlightened 
and genuine Christian charity; strong in his attachment to Congregational Inde¬ 
pendency, but wishing grace, mercy, and peace, to all who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity.’ The work is designed to lead Nonconformists to a 
better acquaintance <vith the vjew9,*as well as the habits and character, of their 
ancestors, and to prove an antidote to those misrepresentations which have so 
often operated against dissenters, and which have lately been revived with an 
activity approaching to delirium. The work has our cordial commendation, as 
well fitted to accomplish these ends. 


Life of the Hev. James Renwick, the last of the Scottish Martyrs, By the Rev. 

Robert Simpson. Edinburgh: Johnston. 1843. 

The subject of this memoir '' was one of the most renowned of the sufferers in 
that dismal period, when every religious and patriotic man’s life hung in doubt 
before his eyes. He was bom and cradled in persecution;—his home was the 
wilderness, and his hiding-chamliers were the dens and caves of the earth. He 
maintained his testimony on the recognised footing of ttie Reformation principles, 
in the face of all the opposition he met with, and at last sealed it with his blood." 
Tlie author has produced a work of deep interest, as it refers not only to its 
immediate subject, but to the eventful period in which the devout and faithful 
Renwick lived. While we cannot express our approval of all for wliich the 
faithful martyr and Mie men of his class contended, we admire their faith, their 
steadfastness, and consistency. Such works as that lM<fore us are calculated, when 
perused with discrimination, to awaken hatred to persecution—to strengthen faith 
—and to rouse to zerfious efforts for the diffusion of the principles of scriptural 
freedom, as the only true security against tyranny, whether civil or ecclesiastical. 


77ie People of China: their Historyf Court, Religion, Government, Legislation, 
Institutions, Tribunals, Agriculture, Language, Literature, Manufactures, Arts, 
(Sciences, Manners, and Customs: to whicfi is added, a Sketch of Protestant 
Missions, London: The Religious Tract Society. 

Recent events have given a special interest to whatever relates to China. The 
present is therefore a most seasonable and valuable publication,—giving a correct, 
clear, and succinct account of the varied topics enumerated in the title, and espe¬ 
cially adapted for the ydung. Like all the publications of the noble institution 
by which it is issued, it blends with its leading subject the good news of eternal 
life through Christ and him crucified. 
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Old Humpkrey'$ Walk^ in London and iu Neighbourhood, London: The Reli¬ 
gious Tract Society. 

** There may be those.’' says Old Humphrey. ** who will think that London 
sight-seeing is an occupation too light-hearted to be indulged in by an old man, 
and tliat I might have employed myself better in attending to things more pro¬ 
fitable and better adapted to my years. Believdig, as 1 do, that habitual cheer¬ 
fulness is no unfit attendant on healthy piety* ana having also a strong impres¬ 
sion that a grateful participation of lawful enjoyment is a better expression of 
thankfulness to the Father of mercies, than a voluntary endurance of unmeaning 
penances, and useless and unprofitable self-denials, 1 have thought it not incon¬ 
sistent with iiiy years and my hopes, to give some account of such places o f phblic 
interest in Loudon as may he visited by Christian people in their hmfPdiS’elaxa- 
tion, without hampering them in their earthly duties, or hindering them in their 
way to heaven.** This old Humphrey has done in a manner peculiarly interest¬ 
ing. To those who visit the metropolis, and especially youths, his work will 
form a most useful guide and manual, combining much information with sound 
religious instruction. To those who have not visited the metropolis, and may 
not have an opportunity of doing so, the volume will furnish a graphic descrip¬ 
tion of the lions of the great city, such as cannot fail to prove attractive. 


» • 

JDecapoUs : or. The individual obligation of Chrietiana to save souls from death. 
An Essay, by David Everard Ford, author of Chorazin,** “ Damascus," 
&c. Eleventh Thousand. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Pp. 12^ 
1843. 

• 

We expressed a favourable opinion of this Essay on its first appearance in 1840; 
and are glad to see it in a new and improved form. It deserves, and will amply 
repay, an attentive perusal. Christians will learn from it to view themselves aa 
debtors to the wise and the unwisewill be impressed with the weight of ob¬ 
ligation resting on them to discharge this debt; and will be impelled to seek 
out the lost, and guide them to Christ to be saved by him. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF IRELAND. 

The Fourteenth Anniversary of the Congregational Union of Ireland was held 
in Dublin, on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Fridfiy, the Idtb, 14tb, 15th, 
and 16th of June, 1843. 

The proceedings commenced with a public prayer-meeting in Plunket-street 
meeting-house, early on Tuesday morning, where the devotional exercises were 
conducted by the Rev. Messrs. Morrison, Oodkin, Potter, M. D., and Urwick, 
D.D. An address was delivered by the Rev. J. Jennings. 

On Tuesday evening a large party of friends assemmed at a tea-party in the 
Bchool-room of Plunket-street. T. Figgis, Esq. presided, and addresses were 
delivered by the Rev. Messrs. Smftb, Brien, Silly, Dillon, Jordan, Bain, Morri¬ 
son, and Urwick, D. D. , 

On Wednesd^ evening the Rev. David Russell of Glasgow, delegate from the 
Congregational Union of Scotland, preached in York-street chapel; the Rev. J. 
Potter having commenced the service with reading the scriptur.es and prayer. 

At breakfasts on Wednesday and Thursday mornings, addresses w^ere delivered 
by the Rev. Messrs. Russell, Kirkpatrick (Presbyterian), Gould (Baptist), Dill 
(Presbyterian), Hands, Godkin, King, Gordon, Smith, Urwick, D.D., Jennings, 
Carrollf Hanson, and White; also by Mr. J. J. King. 
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On Thursday evening, the annual public meeting of the Union was held in 
• York-gtreet chapel: T. Turner, Esq., Treasurer, in the chair. After prayer by 
the Rev. J. Carroll, the report of the committee was read by the Secretary, It 
detailed the Home Mission proceedings of the Union for the past year, both 
general and local, including, besides the stated agencies, the labours of students 
during the summer vacation, from Highbury and Spring-];>ill colleges, and the 
Dublin Theological Institution. It suggested the formation of local committees, 
where practical, through the country,—the engagement of a general agent, 
with suitable qualifications and provision, for circulating intelligence. It re¬ 
corded communications from the Congregational Union** of England and Wales, 
on the subject of Christian union, and a fraternal letter from th^e Congregational 
Union of East Canada. It also noticed the petitions that had been forwarded 
frorft va r io u s places in Ireland against the Educational clauses of the Factories 
bill, affo aS^'erted to the*, late ecclesiastical movements in Scotland, and other 
matters. An audited statement of the accounts having been presented, it was 
resolved unanimously:— 

I. On the motion of the Rev. J. Hands, seconded by the Rev. S. G. Morrison;— 
*' That this meeting has heard with much pleasure and humble gratitude to God^ 
the details of Home Mission proceedings contained in the Report now read, and 
that it be published, together with the audited cash statement, under the direction 
of the committee for the ensuing year. That we rejoice in the promise of in. 
creasing usefulness which the present position of the Home Mission affords, pro¬ 
vided that suitable agency and adequate resources can be obtained for carrying 
out its designs. That we consider it our privilege, equally as it is our duty, to 
co-operate, so far as we can, in forwarding with greater energy, and on a larger 
scale, this truly patriotic Christian undertaking,—an undertaking which involves, 
with the best interests of our country, the health, efficiency, harmony, and 
respectability of the churches themselves. Also, that the aspect of the times 
peculiarly calls for the* utmost amount of scriptural effort on the part of our 
denomination, and of others who know and love ‘ the truth as it is in Jesus,^ for 
the maintenance and diffusion of * Christ’s gospel' in its purity and power through- 
out Ireland.” 

II. On the motion of the Rev. J. Godkin, seconded by the Rev. S. Shaw;— 
** That this meeting welcomes, with heartfelt pleasure, the Rev. David Russell, 
delegate from the Congregational Union of Scotland, and begs through him to 
convey to the churches he represents among us, the expression of our most 
cordial Christian affection, our joy in the prosperity with which God has favoured 
them, and our desire that yet greater grace mey rest upon them all. Also, that 
we receive, with high satisfaction, the proposal with regard to promoting fra¬ 
ternization among all the people of God, which has been n)ade to us in common 
with other Christian bodies, from the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. Trusting that the movement, so happily begun, will proceed till the 
love of the brethren is proved by all who are ‘ one in Christ,' we holding our- 
selves ready to concgir in any consistent and practicable measures for obtaining 
that most important and desirable object. Also, that an acknowledgment of the 
letter with which we have been favoured from the Congregational rJnioii of East 
Canada, be forwarded tq^those beloved Transatlantic brethren, fully reciprocating 
their sentiments of holy affection, sympathy, and zeal, and intimating the hope 
that we shall receive another communication from them previously to our next 
anniversary.” 

The Rev. D. Russell responded to the former part of this resolution in an 
address, in the course of which he referred to the late secession from the Scottish 
Establishment. 

III. On the motion of the Rev. A. King, seconded by Rev. J. Bewglass;— 
“ That this meeting records its unqualified admiration of the dignified and un¬ 
compromising stand for the prerogatives of Christ our Saviour King, for the 
freedom of the church from the control of the civil power in matters ecclesiasti¬ 
cal, and for the rights of Christian men, which has been made by our ‘ Non¬ 
intrusion' brethren in Scotland; a stand for truth and conscience unequalled since 
the days of the Protestants, Puritans, and Nonconformists, of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and which we are confident will, by the blessing of Pro¬ 
vidence, produce results most important and advantageous to our common 
Christianity. Also, that a communication be forwarded to the ministers and 
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members of the Free Presbyterian Church of Scotland, through their highly 
respected moderator, embodying these sentiments, representing the deep and 
prayerful interest which we take in their affairs, and our full preparedness to 
fraternize with them in the faith and service of our common Lord.” 

As time did not allow the gentlemen who moved and seconded the third, fourth, 
and fifth resolutions to address the meeting at any length, an a^jljourned meeting 
WHS held at ten o’clock the following morning in thosame place, for the purpose 
of hoiiriiig their statements. The Rev. S. Shaw presided. Their speeches were 
marked by vigorous thought and feeling. Nothing could be more complete than 
Mr. \Vtiller’s expos6 of the Factories bill. Besides tbe gentlemen connected with 
the resolutions, the Rev. D. Russell spoke a second time, and the Rev. J. Gould 
(Baptist) also addressed the meeting. “ 

On Friday evening, the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper^was adminWCfe^rSJNn 
Plunkct-strect meeting-house. The Rev. S. G. Morrison, minister of that place, 
presided, and the Rev. Messrs. Murray, Dr. Urwick, Hands, M'Assey, and 
Russell took parts in the service. It was altogether a solemn and delightful 
season of fellowship with each other and with God opr Saviour. 

The Rev. D. Russell delivered discourses on the following Lord's-day, when 
liberal collections were obtained in behalf of tbe Union. 

Besides the foregoing public meetings and services, the members of the Union 
met daily in conference, on a variety of subjects affecting tbe welfare of tbe de¬ 
nomination. At the sixth conference, the Rev. J. Hands in the chair. It was 
moved by the Rev. J. Godkin, agent of the Irish Evangelical §ociety, seconded 
by tbe Rev. A. King, pastor of the church in Cork, and unanimously resolved, 

“ That an account of our anniversary, with the resolutions passed at the public 
meetings, and an abstra(‘t of our proceedings in conference, be published in the 
Evangelical Magazine, in the English and Scottish Congregational Magazines, in 
the Christian Examiner, and in the Patriot Newspaper.” « 

The conference proceedings referred to in this resolution, are as follow; 

“ Fifth conference of the Congregational Union of Ireland for 1843, the Rev. 
J. Hands in the chair. 

“ The subject of arrangement for tbe future education of candidates for the 
ministry, in connexion with the (Congregational body in Ireland, was brought 
under consideration, by reference to the minutes of yesterday. 

Minutes of conference, in 1841, appointing examinations, and the annual 
meeting of the Dublin Theological Institution;—also the second resolution of 
the Annual Meeting of the Union, last year, recognising that Institution as con¬ 
nected with tlie Union;—also minutes of the committee respecting the case of 
three students who had relinquished their connexion with the Academy, with 
parts of the Association’s resolutions bearing upon it;—also a letter from the 
conunittee of tbe Dublin Theological Institution, stating, that they had accepted 
the resignation of the resident tutor; that they dispense with the services of 
tile other tutors at the expiration of the present quarter ; that ^ley shall resign 
their own oilice, in connexion with the Institution, at the close^of the present 
month; and that the foregoing determination would be intimated to the young 
men in the institution, with the best wishes of the committ^ for their future 
welfare;—also a letter from three of the present students, referring to these 
proceedings of the Academy committee, and requesting advice of the minutes 
of the Union, how they should act under the circumstances;—also the proceed¬ 
ings of former conferences of the Union—at this anniversary respecting these 
matters—having bee.n read, 

** After mature consideration, it was resolved unanimously, 

** That arrangemetus be made for the education of candidates for tbe ministry, 
according to the following plan:— ^ 

** 1. The name of the institution shall” in future, be * The Dublin Independent 
College .* • 

2. Provision shall be made for superintending the college studies, and for 
securing to the students, at the discretion of the managers, the advantages of the 
university course. 

'* 3. A sum not exceeding three pounds ten shillings per month shall be 
allowed to each student for expense of maintenance, while attending the college, 
in cases where the committee shall deem such assistance to be required. 

“4. Candid^es shall be admitted to the college on probation by the coni- 
Nkw Series. Vul. III. 2 C 
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mittee at the commencement of each seasion •, the probationers' continuance in 
the college to be determined at the next anniversary of the Union. 

*'5. An examination of the students shall be held at each anniversary of the 
Union, as appointed by the conference of 1841, from which date a period of 
three months shall be allowed for vacation. 

“ 6. The couase of study shall consist of four sessldhs of nine months each ; 
this term to be in no case abridged or extended, but at the recommendation of 
the tutors. 

*‘7- No student shall be allowed to engage in any employment that would 
interfere with the due prosecution of his studies. 

, The terms of admission shall be distinctly stated and explained to every 

stu dpnt w hen received, and he shall engage to observe the regulations appointed 
by^ne committee.” «,i 

It was unanimously agreed that, as the resources of the Union, according to 
the present arrangement, are inadequate to meet the expenditure required for 
the Home Mission, to which alone that arrangement refers, application be made 
to the Christian public in Qreat Britain on behalf of the college—the Rev. A, 
King undertaking to visit Scotland for the purpose before the close of the sum¬ 
mer, and another appointment to be made for the same purpose in England. 

It was also unanimously agreed, that the Rev. A. King, be delegate to the 
next annual meeting of the Congregational Union of England and Wales; and 
that the Rev. James Godkin, be delegate to the next annual meeting of the Con¬ 
gregational Union of Scotland. 

^ All communications for the Congregational Union of Ireland to be addressed 
tU the Treasurer, Timothy Turner, Esq., Royal Bank, or to the Secretary, Rev. 
W. Urwick, D.D., Rathmines Mall, Dublin. 


GLASGOW THEOLOGICAL ACADEMY. 

IlEPORT OF EXAMINATORS. 

Having been requested to attend the examination of the Glasgow Theological 
Academy, on the 22d June, we have great pleasure in now making our report. 

The following is a brief account of the exercises of the examination in the 
order in which they were performed. 

^ The Senior Hebrew class answered a series of questions in relation to the in¬ 
terpretation of the sixteenth Psalm, and then translated it from the original 
Hebrew, and from the Greek of the Septuagint. The general class were then 
examined at some length on the history and writings of Polycarp, from whose 
Epistle to the^^hilippians a long extract was read and translated. 

The class was then examined at considerable length upon the Pentateuch,— 
its title, divisions, contents, and author. 

The Senior Gx^ek Testament class was next examined upon a portion of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

In the evening, an Essay was read by Mr. Thomas Reekie, on the subject of 
Cause and Effect viewed in connection with the Being of God. The general 
class were then examined at great length, upon the subject of death, the inter¬ 
mediate state, the resurrection of the righteous and the wicked, the final judg¬ 
ment, heaven, hell, and the duration of the future punishment of the ungodly. 

The lost series of questions related to lectures which Dr. Wardlaw had ad¬ 
dressed to the students during the session; the other questions belonged to Mr. 
Mackenzie’s department. 

It was regretted that Df. Wardlaw himself was unavoidably absent, having 
been unexpectedly called to London the previous week, but baying drawn up 
and left the questions, they were proposed to the class by Mr. Mackenzie. 

With regard to the examination, as a whole, we are happy to attest that it was 
highly satisfactory. The answers given to the numerous and difficult questions, 
on the various subjects, were remarkably accurate, and appeared to indicate » 
familiar and extensive acquaintance with the points to which they referred. 
We might have specified some of the exercises as affording us p^uliar gratifies- 
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tioi), had not the whole examination supplied good proof of the improvement of 
the students, as well as of the eminent abilities and learning of their respected 
tutors. 

It must be gratifying to our churches to know that the students of the Aca¬ 
demy are receiving so thorough a training for the work of the ministry, and it is 
hoped that this fact will lead our friends to increase their exertions in its behalf. 

It is our earnest prhyer that our young brethren, who h^ve enjoyed the great 
advantages of this important institution, may, by4he Divine blessing, prove able, 
diligent, and successful labourers in our Lord's vineyard, and be instrumental in 
turning many wanderers to the Shepherd and Bishop of souls* 

We were glad to see some pastors and brethren present on the occasion, who 
seemed to take a deep interest in the proceedings. Perhaps a still deeper and more 
g(MieraI interest might be felt, if a sermon were preached in behalf of the Aca¬ 
demy, in connection with the annual examination. ^ 

(Signed,) A. W. Knowt.es. 

A. T. Gowan. 


SOIREE TO MR. PULLAR. 

On Wednesday evening. May Slat, a Soiree was held in the Trades’ Hall, in 
honour of Mr. Pullar, late pastor of the Independent church, North Albion-street, 
on the occasion of his leaving Glasgow to 'labour in Gateshead, England^ A 
numerous and respectable audience was present. Mr. Clark, Troiigate, Cnnir- 
mail. He called upon Mr. Graham of the Secession church. Duke-street, to 
give thanks ; after which tea and coffie, &c., were served up. The Chairman 
(who is an ofbce-bearer in Albion-street church) bore a very decided testimony 
in favour of Mr. Pullar, and expressed the entire sati8fac;tion of the church and 
congregation with his pastoral and pulpit labours, and the deep and universal re¬ 
gret which his removal hud occasioned. Mr. Archibald Brown, and Mr. James 
Adams (also office-bearers), and Mr. Thomas Syme, a member of the cburcli, 
each addressed the meeting, adding their decided testimony to the satisfaction of 
the church and congregation with Mr. Pullar, their undiminished affection for, 
and their deep regret at parting with, him. The manner in which these senti¬ 
ments were received by the audience, evinced how warmly and cordially they 
were responded to. Mr. Pullar then replied to these expressions of affectionate 
r{>gard, and said, that his purpose in exchanging Glasgow for Gateshead and 
Felling, as his sphere of labour, was simply with a view to repair the waste places 
of Zion, and to endeavour to raise from a state of the deepest depression, verg¬ 
ing on extinction, two churches, one of which was specially dear to him as the 
scene of early pastoral care; and that he left Glasgow with the cordial regard of 
the people of his charge, and in terms of unbroken Christian affection. Mr. 
Pullar is evidently making a sacrifice to a sense of duty, with the hope of doing 
good to the cause of Christ, Dr. Wardlaw next addressed the meeting, 
and in affectionate terms expressed his high regard, and increasing esteem, for 
Mr. Pullar as a brother minister, and though he could not but admire the self- 
denial and zeal he displayed, he also could not but regret, at the same time, that 
Glasgow was to lose the benefit of bis efficient labours. Dr. Wardlaw was fol¬ 
lowed by Mr. Russell of Nicholson-street chape), who spoke in very decided 
terms of his respect fur Mr. Pullar, and expressed deep regret at his leaving 
Glasgow. He viewed bis departure as the loss, not of an esteemed acquaintance, 
but of * a personal friend.’ Mr. Russell, in an earnest and affectionate manner, 
exhorted the bereaved flock to * keep together,* and thus to evince the genuine¬ 
ness of their attachment to Iridepeqdency. Dr. King, of the Secession church, 
follow'ed Mr. Russell, and added his testimony to the esteem in which Mr. 
Pullar was held, and took occasion to pay a tribute of respect to that denomina¬ 
tion of which Mr. Pullar is an able minister, and to express his hope that nothing 
would interrupt the current of kindly feeling, flowing between the Independents 
and the Secession church. Dr. King said, that he viewed the Independents in 
England as the most efficient barrier by which Protestantism in the South is 
preserved. He concluded an eloquent speech by a reference to the pauing events 
of the dfi^ in the religious world, and expressing his conviction that good would 
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arise to the church of Christ. Mr. J. Dickinson, late of Kilmarnock, followed 
Dr. King. He also expressed his regard for Mr, Pullar, and united with Mr. 
^Russell end some of the preceding speakers, in urging on the members of the 
church to continue united in the fellowship of the gospel. Bailie Brodie, of the 
Relief church, and Mr. Milroy, deacon of Dr. Wardlaw’s church, were on the 
platform, and we noticed other of the friends belonging to the sister churches 
present.—The singisig was aidy conducted by Mr. Samu^f Barr. The meeting 
was one of deep and hallowed'interest, and though many a painful emotion was 
experienced on parting with a beloved pastor, still it will he looked back to with 
pleasing recollections. It was truly interesting to witness the reciprocation of 
uiidiminished affectionate regard between a pastor and a people, when thus 
caljled in the providence of God to separate. Mr. Pullar laboured for eight years 
in raised bis church from 20 to 400 members. May he be equally 

succ^SSfuPwi his intended sphere of labour! 


ORDINATION AT DOUNE. 

On the 21st June, Mr. G. Wight, preacher of the gospel, was ordained to the 
office of the ministry over the Congregational church, lately formed in Dounc. 
The services were conducted in the open air. Mr. Cullen began the services by 
giving out a psalm. Mr. Fraser, Blackburn, (late of Alloa,) read a suitable 
portr:on of scripturey»and prayed. Mr. Marshall, Stirling, preached a very appro¬ 
priate sermon; after which, Mr. Thomson, Dunfermline, put the usual questions, 
which were answered by Mr. W, to the satisfaction of all present. Mr. Archi¬ 
bald "Hood stated, in name of the church, that all the proceedings met with their 
entire approbation. Mr. Thomson also offered up the ordination prayer, and 
by the imposition of Viands Mr. W. was solemnly set apart to the ministerial 
office; Mr. Cullen, the young minister's pastor, gave the “charge,"' and Mr. 
Knowles addressed the church and people. In the evening, Mr. Cullen and Mr. 
Ingram, Alloa, both preached interesting and appropriate discourses. The 
audience, at all the services, was large and respectable, and many seemed to be 
deeply impressed. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

INDIA.—NEYOOR MISSION. 

Among the numerous out-stations connected with this mission, few surpass in 
moral interest or in natural loveliness, this locality. 

We have much pleasure in presenting the annexed account of the native teacher 
who has charge of the above station, and whose support is provided by the 
Christian generosity of friends at St. Petersburgh. His original native name was 
Sabattean ; but, at the request of bis kind benefactors, he assumed the name of 
AlexandroRaky. The narrative which follows, was written by himself in the 
Tamil language, and translated into English by Mr. Mead. 

“ I was born of idolatrous parents at Kilhdichanvilly, near Mandicaudu. My 
heathen name was Sabattean Sempaga-peramal. We worshipped Petracaly and 
other demons; believed in them\i8 the authors of our salvation ; made earthen and 
wooden images and erected altars for them. In honour of the idols we used to 
display flags, let off guns, sin^ songs, dance, roll on the ground, and offer goats 
in sacrifice with rice, plantains, and cakes; when flowers, dipped in saffron 
water, were also placed before them. All these things we did in ignorance, 
thinking we should obtain in this way abundance of wealth and a numerous off- 
spring, and be saved from all kinds of afflictions and early death. In ^rder to be 
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(*uri*<J of any disease^ we used to unite, in offering sacrifice, with one of the great 
iiion of the Slioodra caste. Soon after this, niy father died, trusting,*to the last, 
in llie demons; and the Shoodra whom vve joined in idolatry squandered our pro* ^ 
perty in offerings to the idol-gods. We laboured for this man in a state of the 
greatest oppression. One night, my brother and I began thinking how we might 
escape from these troubles and be saved. Next day, we saw Nethegodian, the 
reader of Mandicaudu, With a gospel in his hand. On seeing^ us, he came to our 
house, read the gospel, and exhorted us* Immediately, we told him our sor- 
3'hen the reader told us that he thought it had all happened by the mercy 
or Ood \ and he said, * If you truly embrace the gospel, all sorrow will be re* 
moved.' He gave us a tract, which I was then unable to read; but my brother 
read it daily. 

“ Through fear of the Shoodra and of the demons, we delayed for spme tirne 
going to the chapel to hear the Word of God. While in^hisconditioKj^tWHev. 
Mr. Mead came one day to Mandicaudu, and we then began to attend the chapel* 
Ashamed to be seen by our neighbours, we stood outside for a time, but after¬ 
wards went in and listened to the preaching of the Word. A few days after Mr. 
M. came again to Mandicaudu, when 1 and my brother went to the chapel and 
heard the sermon. After prayer was over, Mr. M. inquired who we were? 
The reader said, ‘ These two persons are newly seeking a knowledge of Christ.* 
After this I went regularly to school, learnt to read the scriptures, and attended 
the house of God every Sabbath. The Shoodra, having heard of this, was very 
angry, and took unlawfully our land to the value of 2,001) fanams, saying, ‘These 
follows have become greater than us.' Notwithstanding tljis trouble, by the 
grace of God I continued to attend instruction, and endeavoured to keep the 
Sabbath-day holy. In May, 1835, 1 married Annamath, the daughter of a native 
Christian. We have now two children. My wife has been baptized, and dili¬ 
gently attends divine worship and instruction. After visiting various place, I 
was sent to Tipparapn, to read the Word of God to the people. While there I 
was seized with jungle-fever, and, in consequence, was removed again to my na¬ 
tive village. I lay sick for the space of two years. Though 1 suffered great 
pain and weakness, and even despaired of life, the Lord graciously restored me 
to health. I was afterwards employed as school-teacher at Mandicaudu, and 
when fully restored, was appointed a reader, and am still labouring in this village.** 


TAHITI. 

In a letter received from one of our missionaries at Tahiti, under date Oct. 
IHl,h, the actual state and prospects of the mission are described in the following 
terms. It will be seen that our missionary brethren continue to possess the un¬ 
limited confidence of the natives; while the French intruders have hitherto 
utterly failed to win their favour, cither for themselves or tj^e religion which 
tlu-y seek to impose on these defenceless people:— 

At this moment we possess more of the people’s confidence than at any other 
period of the mission; they now see that we are their r^l friends. Whilst 
Frcncli, English, and Americans, are quarrelling with one another, and striv¬ 
ing who shall make rnost of the depressed and humbled state of the people, 
by possessing, if possible, their lands, we are now, after forty years’ labour 
among them, not possessed of a single inch of the soil which we can call our 
own. Since the period that the French quartered the tri-coloured flag on the 
Tahitian, there has been one feeling existing among the people of the latter 
towards those of the former nation, namely, a deep-rooted hatred^ which only 
needs an occasion to show itself. We are watched very narrowly, and need much 
prudence and circumspection. There is an individual, an Irishman, {'who baa 
been a creature of the popish faction,) who makes ft visit here every week for the 
pu^ose of knowing all I say and do. There are also spies all round the island 
of Tahiti, and persons too whom no one would suspect to be in that character. 

The more sensible part of our people say, “ Had the Roman Catholics arrived 
instead of the they would not have had so much toil and anxiety as the 
Protestant missionaries had, inasmuch as the two religions, of Roman Catholicism 
and Paganis^, were so much alike.” One course, and one only, is left to us, 
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namely, to .pursue the plan we have hitherto pursued, but, if possible, more 
effectively; to preach Christ—the Cross of Christ—in all its bearings on the 
"present and future condition of man, and faithfully to warn all classes of the 
fearful condition of those who obey not the gospel of God. 

I am happy to say that we have not yet seen any demonstration in favour of 
the Papal heresy. We seldom take any notice of it in gur sermons, readings, 
and conversations vfith the pe<(ple, unless the subject is either forced upon us by 
the latter, or comes naturally under review; and then it is not the men, but the 
doctrines, we expose. All is carefully noted down, and carried to head-quarters 
by their creatures, and we are, forsooth, put down as enemies to the French 
government,” 

There is one sentence in the proclamation of Du Petit Thouars worthy of 
remailap^^ which it will be well for the directors to keep in view in publishing 
letters, either in whole^r in part, from any member of this mission; for 1 feel 
thoroughly convinced, notwithstanding all their fair speeches about religious 
liberty, they only wait for a suitable occasion to drive us from the islands: ‘ If 
any foreigner shall be found to speak against the French government to the 
Tahitians, he shall be banished the island.' You will see from this that great 
caution is necessary, to avoid even the appearance of offence. 

The preceding statements are fully confirmed, and additional intelligence com¬ 
municated, in the appended extract of a letter received from the Rev. J. T. 
JesBon, and dated in December last. The information it conveys affords at once 
ground of encouragement and of apxiety—encouragement, because we are assured 
that our devoted brethren still stand fast in their integrity, and continue to enjoy 
the divine blessing upon their labours;—anxiety, on account of the unholy zeal 
with which the enemy is striving to destroy the precious fruits of their past 
exertions. 

Monday, Sept. 26 {Sunday with the Priests). —This day the priests opened 
a new chapel on thdir premises (a beautiful valley, where they are building the 
largest bouse in the Islands). The band from the ship accompanied the high 
mass, and great numbers of the natives were attracted to the spot. Carol, the 
vicar-general, preached in Tahitian. Thus the work has commenced. The 
priests dined on board, and were treated with naval honours. Popery is estab¬ 
lished by the mouth of the cannon—how beautifully it maintains its character, 
" Semper ubi^ue et eadem /” The priests, however, are just quietly lying oi» 
their oars, waiting for the arrival of a bishop for Tahiti, and a cargo of priests. 
Such is the position of affairs at this time. 

I have not heard of a single convert to Romanism at present; on the contrary, 
1 know that, throughout the islands, the general feeling is that of cordial hatred, 
blended with profound contempt. I should not, however, neglect to state, that 
there are two chiefs, Hitoti and Paofai, two bad men, though members of the 
church at Teirei, who, from political feeling, have always been opposed to the 
present reigning family. I should not be surprised if these men were to become 
papists; and if sc^they would exercise an influence over others. Their influence, 
nevertheless, is very limited, for they are known among the people as bad char¬ 
acters. Under present circumstances, I feel that most emphatically, ** we know 
not what a day may«bring forth.” 

I shall quietly watch passing events. If the Papists have this field, they shall 
take it ** vi et armis'* —every inch shall be hardly fought for. 1 have strong con¬ 
fidence in the power of truth, and in the word and grace of Jehovah. The only 
things I fear are cannon-balls. Under these circumstances, however, we have 
great cause for thankfulness. My heart is cheered within me when 1 behold our 
much increased schools, and our much enlarged congregations. At no period of 
the history of the Tahitian mission have there been more, if so many, individuals 
attending on the means of grace. I have just returned (December 19t]^ from 
Tantira, where 1 have been visiting that large and important station. Though 
the weather has been unusually wet, tbe schools were attended by from one to 
two hundred children. Tbe congregations are large and very attentive, and 
numbers are peeking admission to the churches; many of these I shall probably 
receive as soon as Mr, Pritchard arrives to liberate me from this station (Papeete)- 
1 trust the French will fulfil their agreement in allowing liberty of conscience; 
if so, I confidently expect great prosperity. 
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RESULTS OF MISSIONARY LABOUR AT AITUTAKI. 

4 

(From Rev. ITcnry Hoyle, Aitutakl, Hervey Islands, June 19,1842.) 

TAe heathen brought from darkness to light* 

It is our happiness to,believe that our labours in the past year bar* been in¬ 
strumental, through divine grace, in leading several of the 4 )eople to a saving 
acquaintance with the truth: these are fourteen in number, and their daily 
and conversation attest most satisfactorily the genuineness of the change. ^ * vro 
of them had been leaders in those works of destruction, namely, the burning ot 
our two chapels with a number of the houses belonging to the party lavouraola 
to the mission. The men who once sought to destroy our lives and 
now receive at our hands, in a spirit of the deepest penitence and 
sacred symbols of the Saviour’s broken body and shed dilood. I snail not soon 
forget the emotion with which the church-members listened to their coniesBions; 
from my own eyes, I am not ashamed to confess, they drew a copious flood ot 
tears. Their companions in sin vented upon them, for a season, their hottest 
anger; but they sustained it in a truly Christian*spirit. Piao and Pakua, for 
such are their names, began to attend the means of instruction, and vrere soon 
able to read with fluency the word of God. They are now respected on the 
island, and Pakiia is one of roy most devoted teachers in the schools. 

Pruit gathered to eternal life* 

A few of our people have died in the faith of the gospel f we witneaied fteir 
closing scenes, and lieard with satisfaction their dying testimony to the precmus- 
iiess of a Saviour’s love. In January, I visited the dying bed of Vae, the gover- 
nor of the district in which my house stood. He was one of the few who con¬ 
nected themselves with us soon after our first landing on,these shores; ano ne 
was known to have declared his intention of shielding us, by all proper means, 
from a popular feeling provoked against us by a number of wicked white men 
residing on the island. He was by birth a considerable chief, and was connected 
with tie most powerful family in the land: he had also a numerous band of 
children, all of whom he sent to our school nt the bead-station, as soon as it was 
commenced. His natural disposition was similar to that of his brethren on the 
island—proud, hasty, and resentful; but, as he placed himself under our instruc¬ 
tions at an early period, and was steady in his attendance, he soon gave deaded 
evidence that our care was not bestowed upon him in vam. He frequently came 
to us to ask about eternal things; and the manner in which he proposed his 
questions, and listened to our replies, strikingly indicated the great change that 
had passed upon him, while it won upon our esteem and endeared him to our 

hearts. 

Peaceful death of the Chief 

His state of mind in the prospect of death was truly envialSe. I cannot record 
any rapturous expressions which fell from bis lips: he would take “v and 
first Dress it to his lips, and then place it upon his heart, jgbile a rapid *tream of 
tears^would course down his once manly but now ghastly 

of the joy and peace that reigned within. I asked him. If he that he de¬ 
served the happiness he seemed to possess ? His only answer was a flood ot 
tears and a significant shake of the head. I asked him if there was anything to 
thich he could liken the love of God, in giving his Son to ^ P”" 

He appeared thoughtful for a moment, and was silent; then throwing “P " *y. 
toward^B heaven, he wept another flood of tews. I again M>ced if thMgh* “e 
melted heaven for his kindness to me, for his prayers, « 

on earth? He replied. That is not what you nave taught me to believe, not i» 
it what I have read in the word of God. Hfe then repeated, in an emphatic 
manner, ” Neither is there salvation in any other, for there is no other name 
under heaven given among men whereby we must be saveo. 

This was the last time he could speak so as to be understood, and in a few 
hours L'tl^wards we learned, by the usual demonstrations of gnef and lamenta- 
tion, that his spirit had entered the eternal world. 
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Anticipated triumphs of redeeming yrace. 

There is a class of natives whoth we view with feelings of peculiar interest: 

► they have done much to alienate our affections from them. I feel now in my 
own person, and see also in that of the dear partner of my days, the effects of 
their first violent opposition. They acted, however, in utter ignorance of the 
benevolence of our intentions. We have long prayed for them, and with many 
tears. The Greaf Master of^the vineyard has constituted them objects of our 
ministerial regards: we feel we have a great love for them, and desire to travail 
in birth over them, until Christ be formed in their hearts the hope of glory. 
Months have rolled away since we experienced any act of hostility from these 
people. They attend regularly on the Sabbath-day, and at other times. Fre¬ 
quently they come in a body to bring us food. They appear to listen with 
atteqliiaBtjt^ the word preached: oftentimes they ask the most interesting ques¬ 
tions in reference to fternal things; and many of them, of late, have been ad¬ 
mitted to our schools. 1 have no doubt our scripture readers have exerted a 
happy influence over this portion of the population ; indeed their whole conduct 
now is such as to evince the highest respect for our teaching. It is only on their 
own account that we attach hny importance to this feature of their character; 
for little weight will accompany our ministrations among them, if there be a 
previous respect wanting for our persons and principles. 

Great improvement in social feelings and habits, 

III the prosecution of our labours, we found it necessary to attempt some 
chitnge in their soofol and domestic habits; not that we wished the removal of 
that which was truly simple,—this we too much admired; but we were deeply 
convinced that some change was necessary. We urged them to build themselves 
houfees in the cottage-style, light and airy, and divided into apartments for vari¬ 
ous uses. They soon followed our advice, and others now are imitating their 
example* The island begins to assume a ^rden-like appearance. The bush has 
been cleared away, and large tracts of land are under cultivation. 

Temper of the people under affliction. 

During last year our people suffered much from a scarcity of food, having been 
obliged to eat the various roots dug out of the earth. This, however, was the 
effect of a violent hurricane, which visited us in February, 1841. It lasted about 
thirty hours, and was truly frightful. Our two chapels were destroyed with 
about thirty-three native houses. The sea broke through its usual bounds, and 
carried away all that obstructed its course. Trees of a large size, and which 
bad apparently stood for ages, were tom up by the roots. The wind blew 
fiercely from every point of the compass in succession; but we felt its fury most 
from north-north-west. On that occasion we had a strong proof of the growing 
attachment of the people to us; they came from all parts of the island through 
the night, forgetful of their own sufferings, that they might afford us what assist¬ 
ance lay in their pkvver. They view the visitation as a merciful chastisement. 
It has been a means of awakening reflection in many minds, while our prayer has 
been that it may be sanctified to their eternal good. 


AFRICA. 

WORK OF GRACE AT CALEDON INSTITUTION. 
i^From Rev, Umry Helm^ November 1, 1842.) 

I 

T«e great and good work of ^God, mentioned in former communications, has 
continued, although not without some variation, to the present time. MAny a 
®****'®*‘* I trust, has, during this season of refreshing, come heavy-laden to Christ, 
and has received the promised rest. Of our young people, from seventeen to 
twenty-five years of age, more than forty have experienced a saving change of 
heart; and of those more advanced in years, some whom we thought to be bar- 
nenen, were not too hard for the Lord; they sought and found him. Great 
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changes for the better have taken place in several families* Husbands, who had 
formerly much to suffer from their unconverted wives, have had fjie joy to see 
that God has answered their prayers by huiAbling and converting their unbelieving 
partners, and the consequences are, peace and love in their families. Five youi^g 
persons, members of a very irreligious family, the beads of which I have often 
bad to admonish for not attending the means of grace, have been converted, and 
the father has follo\/(;d this good example. In two families four have been con¬ 
verted, in others three, and in others two. My qwn family have also participated 
in this blessing: five of my sons experienced some years ago a saving change of 
heart; and their youngest brother has now been converted to God. What causes 
of joy and thankfulness has a father to see all his children walking in the truth! 
Bless the Lord, O my soul I 

On the other hand, we have seen and heard the words of our Saviour vended 
in more than one instance,—Matt. x. 35, 36. 1 shall mention o«Jy cases: 

Two of our converts are hated and persecuted for tSeir piety by their wives, 
who say that they cannot bear them now, and they beat and pelt them with 
stones, not only in their houses, but also in the fields where they go to pray; 
and both of the men, of whom one was naturally of an unyielding and obstinate 
temper, not only bear patiently such treatment, but pray for their wicked wives. 
By this conduct even the people, still unconverted, are constrained to testify 
that these two men must be truly converted. 

That this awakening is the work of the Holy Spirit, and not, as it was thought 
at first by a few, a mere excitement, is, I think, sufficiently proved by the eflfects, 
the length of time it has continued, and tho cases of those who, after prolonged 
resistance to the power of divine grace, yielded themseUcs to God. Th^y left 
the station in the beginning of this awakening, and went on journeys, or into 
the service of neighbouring farmers, in order to get rid of the uneasiness they 
felt in their minds; but finding no relief, they returned and bent their'knees 
before God to implore mercy. 1 shall relate an instance of this kind:— 

Two young men of about nineteen years of age bad been for several months 
with a trader on a journey into the interior; they returned in February, and 
finding the people and their former companions so different from what they were 
when they left the institution, they felt very uneasy, and would have left this 
place on the same day, had not one of my sons persuaded them to stay. One 
of them went, in the forenoon of that day, to see another young man, with whom 
lie hud been very intimate, and to whom he bad given a ring as a sign of his 
friendship and respect. His former friend invited him to come to Christ, and 
when he saw that the other paid little or no attention to what he said, he took 
the ring out of his pocket, saying, ** You and 1 were formerly companions; 1 
am no longer a companion of yours; there, take your ring back. 1 do not say 
that I will never be your companion again, but then you must come over to me; 
to you I cannot return.” This made some impression on his mind. He came 
to me in the afternoon to salute me, as is usually done by such of the people us 
have been long from home. 1 spoke to him seriously and affectionately on his 
awful state, and concluded by saying, that he must, withoubdelay, begin to pray; 
and he did so. The Holy Spirit convinced him of bis sins and lost condition; he 
prayed almost whole nights, and at day-time he would take bis Testament and 
go into the fields to read and pray; and at the end of weight days, he enjoyed 
peace, love, and joy in the Holy Ghost. The other young man, who had been 
with him on the journey, experienced the same happy change about a month 
later. 


MADAGASCAR. 

I 

The cruel and relentless persecution commen^d in 1835, continues to rage in 
this island; and during the year 1842, five new victims have been added to the 
glorious company of Christian martyrs. The suspicion and cruelty of the queen 
and her government have, if possible, increased ; and the state of the people in 
general, and of the persecuted Christians in particular, is one oi the most aggra¬ 
vated misery. Two devoted brethren suffered death for the sake of the Lord 
Jesus, in the month of June, and by a letter from some of the native Christians 
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themselves, forwarded from Tananarive, in October last, we learn that three 
more have bten put to death since that period. The suifering believers thus 
write:— 

* ** This is what we have to tell you with regard to our state at the present 
time. Some person unknown to us having written a paper, ^containing, it would 
appear, some reflection upon the government.] and having ued it on the walls 
of a house, the queem when informed of the circumstance; Vas very angry, and 
published a proclamation, ordering the person who had done it to impeach him¬ 
self, and giving four days for this purpose. If the oifender confessed not within 
the period, but was otherwise discovered, the queen declared she would have him 
cut into pieces the size of musket-balls. ‘ And 1 will not,' she said, ‘let him 
escape, for 1 and Qod are upon one side.' The four days expired, and no one 
havifig confessed, Raharo (who was formerly baptized and employed as one of the 
twelve hffil-tSkebers) wa#, with several others, accused, and compelled to drink 
the tangena-ordeal. Raharo died from the tangena, and Ratsimilay, (another 
Christian.) being detected in attempting to save him from it, was ordered by the 
queen to be put to death. He and Raharo were cut into small pieces, and after¬ 
wards burnt; and Imamonjy wa^ also associated with them." 

Under these accumulated fiery trials, the constancy of the believers is un¬ 
wavering: as we have just seen, when arraigned before their cruel judges, they 
refused to divulge the names of their brethren, or their places of concealment, 
and calmly laid down their lives for the sake of the Lord Jesus, without the 
solace of a friend, and amidst the cruel triumph of their enemies. 

Th^ fury of perse^tion in Madfi^scar has now been poured out upon the 
infant-church for more than eight years; its members have been driven into exile 
and slavery, and seventeen of their number have been doomed to death; yet the 
trial of their faith has been found unto praise, and honour, and glory ; none have 
apostatized, or denied the Lord who bought them with his blood. With tender 
sympathy and continued prayer for our persecuted brethren, let us then unite 
thanksgiving to God who has sustained them under accumulated sufierings by 
his grace, and preserved them faithful even unto death. 


DEATH OF MRS. BURT IN CAFFRELAND, 

It is now the painful duty of the Directors to communicate the full particulars 
of this most distressing event. Our intelligence is derived from a letter dated 
March 11, received within the last few days, from the Henry Oalderwood, whose 
sentiments on the occasion, as therein expressed, have received our earnest and 
unqualified sympathy, and cannot but awaken corresponding emotions among all 
the friends of the Society :— 

“ It is with feelings ot the deepest grief I am called upon to convey the truly 
melancholy intelligence of the sudden death, by accident, of our beloved sister, 
Mrs. Burt This mibst distressing event occurred on the first of the present 
month. Our brother and sister were returning from the sea-side, whither they 
had gone for the sake qf Mrs. B.'s health, which has been indifferent for sometime 
past. Between the station of Mr. Rayser, and that of Mr. Burt, the wagon was 
overturned, and our dear sister almost instantaneously killed. Mr. Burt, bis 
little child, and another little girl, were also in the wagon, but escaped unhurt. 

“ A considerable time necessarily elapsed between the overturning of the 
wagon and the arrival of efficient aid. Mr. Rayser, and two of the Scottish 
brethren, who acted a truly brotherly part, were as soon as possible on the spot. 
But, although the moat effective aid had been at hand, I do not think, from the 
position of the wagon, and of the body of the, deceased, it could have been of any 
avajl. As it was, the case of our brother was truly touching. When he emerged 
from the wagon, he saw the real vituation of bis dear wife: her head was outside 
the waggon, the side of which had fallen on her neck—the driver and leader, con¬ 
founded by the scene, were of little use for a time, and they and our all but 
distracted brother tried in vain to raise the load that was crushing, or, I believe, 
bad already crushed to death, bis beloved partner. 

“ When the body was removed from under the wagon, it was too evident that 
all attempts at recovery were fruitlew. Our brother Rayser was nearest, and, 
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when he arrived, the scene was afflicting beyond measure. The driver and leader 
sat weeping under a tree. Three native girls, with the now motherless babe, 
tormed another group, also weeping; and there lay our brother overwhelmed 
with grief, by the side of the bruised and lifeless body of her who had been the* 
sharer of all his joys and sorrows.” 


WESLEYAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

At the annual meeting of this society, held on the Ut May last, the following in¬ 
tensely interesting speech was delivered by Peter Jacobs, (Pah-tah-se-gay,) a na.- 
tive Indian missionary from North America, who appeared in the costume ofihe 
t'hippewa Indians.—He said, ** 1 am exceedingly bappy^to have lift honour and 
pleasure of addressing such a great assembly as this,—the greatest assembly 1 
ever met with in my life. And in looking at this great Christian assembly, 1 see 
that more than two-thirds of this great hall are occupied by Christian ladies. 
What a different thing it is when we have an assembly among my countrymen 
in North America I 

** About fourteen years ago, I was myself a heathen, and used to worship the sun, 
and the moon, and other gods, as I supposed. We were all in that state that we 
had a very distant idea of the great Being. We thought he was so far away, 
that he just let men do as they pleased. As the great Being was so far away, 
we thought he could not hear the human vt>ice, and therefore every man did as 
he pleased. Then society was in an awful state. I do ifbt wish to keep your 
time on this point. The people greatly delighted in wars. My friends Peter 
Jones and John Sunday have told you of the great work that has been (^ne in 
the Canada missions. All those things you know of, and 1 shall not speak upon 
them now: but I will speak of ray own conversion, and tell you of the Hudson’s 
bay missions. When 1 was a worshipper of the sun and moon, about fourteen 
years ago, 1 heard a missionary speak of a beautiful heaven, where nothing but 
joy was to be experienced, and of the awfuL flames of bell, where the wicked 
shall be cast, if they do not believe in the Lord Jesus. I made inqiury if there 
was any possibility of a Chippewa Indian getting to heaven. 1 was told heaven 
was open to all believers in Christ Jesus. 1 was very glad when 1 understood 
this. 1 began to pray. 1 said, ‘ O Christ, have mercy upon me, poor sinner, 
poor Indian I’ This was the beginning of my prayer, and the end of my prayer. 

1 could not pray any more, because 1 did not know more English. 1 thought if 
I prayed in Chippewa, Christ would not understand my Chippewa. Christ 
affected my heart very much, and I wished to pray more but could not. I felt 
just like the wounded deer. You know we North American Indians are great 
dcer-hunters; and when we shoot the deer in the heart with bow and arrow, he 
runs away as if he was not hurt; but when be gets to a hill be feels the pain, 
and he lays down on that side where the pain is most severe. Then he feels the 
pain on the other side, and turns over;—and so he wanddfs about till be per¬ 
ishes. 1 felt pained in this way. I felt pain in my heart, but could not get 
better. I went with Peter Junes to dine with a gentleman, and before dinner 
Peter Jones said grace in English. 1 thought God wouffi understand that. But 
he said grace after meat in Chippewa; and 1 thought, * If God understands your 
Chippewa, be will understand mine.’ 1 then went up into a stable where bay 
was Kept, and there 1 prayed, * O, my heavenly Father, I was so blind and so 
poor, I did not know thy wisdom was so great as to understand my mother s 
tongue. Now, have mercy on me, have mercy on me, for the sake of tby Son, 
Jesus Christ.* Then I prayed again, * O Jesus, tbe Saviour of the world, I did 
not know that thou didst die for pe personally. Now, O Jesus, the Saviour of 
the world, apply now tby precious blood to my heart, that all sin may depart.' 
After all, when I could pray in my own tongue, that pain in my heart increased 
more severe. 1 wanted rest and sleep, but I could not sleep. Like tbe wound¬ 
ed deer, 1 turned from side to side, and could not rest. At last I got up at one 
or two o’clock at night, and walked about my room. I made another effort in 
prayer, and said, * O Jesus, 1 will not let thee go until thou bless meand be¬ 
fore the break of day I found that my heavy heart was taken aw^, and I felt 
happy—I felt the joy that is * unspeakable, and full of glory.’ Then 1 found 
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JesuB was sweet indeed to my soul. Then after that I hud desire that all !ny 
people sbouid know the Saviour, and in my feeble way 1 have been endeavouring 
to do good ever since to the present' time. And I have met with many encour- 
ftgements. Now, after that time the revival of religion commenced among my 
people, and hundreds and thousands have been converted since, and they are now 
happy people. The tomahawk and the scalping-knife are now no more; they 
have thoroughly perished. The people have thrown away Iheir tomahawks, and 
have taken Bibles tot tomahawks, and Hymn books for scalping-knives; and 
some have become preachers of the gospel. 

** In the latter end of the year 16^, a good missionary, the Rev. James Evans, 
ivanted to go to the nudson’s bay territories. He understood there were hun¬ 
dreds and thousands of Indians there ; so he made application that a little money 
should be granted him. The general superintendent of the Wesleyan missions 
in Canada gafi. Mr. Eva|j|.s a canoe, a gun, some ammunition, and a tent,—about 
£25 we got in the whole concern; and 1 joined him with another missionary. 
We were going to travel about two thousand miles, and 1 thought we had not 
money to pay a waterman. 1 asked Mr. Evans how much money he had got. 
He said, ‘ O, plenty: £25.' 1 s^id that would not carry us more than four or 
five hundred miles; and I asked him, * You will not hire a waterman T He said, 

* I will steer the canoe.' 1 said, ‘ If you, being a bishop, are willing to steer, 1 
will take an oar ;* and the other missionary took the other oar. The Indians at 
St. Clair assembled; we bad a prayer-meeting; and afterwards, we gave them 
‘goodbye.' We hoisted the British flag, and went into a strange land, where 
no Wesleyan missionaries were eve^ before. We hoist up our flag behind the 
canoe, and with goodWeeze it look well. We landed every night; because in a 
little bark-canoe we could not float about all night. We passed on for a hundred 
miles, and then we came to a large crossing-placp. There were many altars 
erected there to gods unknown, where the heathens worship every time they 
cross. It was only eigl^t to twelve miles across; and round one way it was one 
hundred miles, and the other way it was three hundred miles. It was a fine day ; 
and we prayed to our heavenly Father, as the heathen prayed to their idols, to 
preserve us, and to protect us over this great traverse where the two seas meet. 
Then we pulled away; there was distant thunder, and some rain. In the midst 
of the large traverse, the thunder came on, and what we call a whirlwind, which 
raises the water into the clouds. Being brought up on these waters, I knew the 
strength of the wind and of the canoe; and I thought no common vessel of two 
masts could stand that wind; and, therefore, that it was impossible our poor little 
canoe could escape. When the whirlwind came nearer, I thought, in twenty or 
thirty minutes, we should be in eternity. It came up closer and closer. I said 
to Mr. Evans, ‘ There is Rock Island, about five miles off, where the trees over- 
bang the water; and it is possible for one of us to be saved by catching the 
branches of the trees, and to tell what became of bis brother missionaries, and 
the canoe.’ Mr. Evans said, ‘ Wc will try when the wind strikes us.’ The 
wind still approached nearer and nearer, and not a word was said ; but when it 
came within a very Ihort distance, the whirlwind separated: one went a few 
yards behind us, and the other a few yards before us, and then a little way off it 
met again. We were tossed about by the swell of the water, but the wind 
passed by. I was led \o exclaim, ‘O Lord, thy goodness endureth for ever.' 
When we got to the other side, we sang praises to our heavenly Father, as the 
children of Israel did when they passed through the Red sea. We soon after¬ 
wards came to a great body of about seven thousand Indians, and preached the 
gospel to them. Many of them believed, and were baptized * in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.* 

“ We then went on to Lake Superior, where we were weather-bound, and we 
spent the winter there. During our stay there, nothing took place worth re¬ 
mark, but a Catholic conversion. 1 met a woWn there who had a little image 
representing the departed spirit os her arm, and a large crucifix on her breast. 

1 said, ' What are you doing with those two articles ? One shows that you are 
a heathen, the other that you are a Christian: what persuasion do you belong to, 
and how were 7 ou converted ?' ‘ Converted I' said she; ‘ I never heard a word 
ot conversion.* I asked her, ‘Do you know Jesus Christ, the Son of God?' 

»wd, ‘No; I never heard his name.' I asked, ‘Do you know God the 
rather?* And she replied, ‘Yes; I know that hy the old tradition.’ * But,’ 
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said I, ' were not you baptized ? How came you with this cross ?* * O/ she re¬ 
plied, *1 am a Christian now; I have been, baptized.’ ‘In whose tfiame were 
vou baptized ?' I asked. ^ ' 1 don't know; 1 don’t know anything about it/ was 
her reply. ' How, then/ 1 inquired, ‘ came you to be baptized, and made a' 
Christian ?* ‘ I’ll tell you/ she said: * I was passing by one of the company’s 
forts to get some water, and I saw one of the common houses open, and there 
were some Indians baptned there. I put down my water-p|i1, and went to the 
door. The Roman Catholic priest looked to me,•and he says, ' There is an old 
woman, all but dropping into the grave, and she is not baptized.’ Then he asked 
me, * Would you not like to go to heaven, old vroman ?' I said, * O, yes; I like 
to go there’ and then he baptized her, but be never told ber in what name. 
That was all the instruction she got: the Roman Catholics baptize the people 
in that way. We met with the governor of the honourable Hudson’s bay cotn- 
pany, and he gave us all the encouragement he could go intd^is territory, 
assuring us, that he would supply us with any little articles of which we were 
in need. We mended up the old canoe again, and went to Fort William, where 
we were very kindly received by all the ofhcers of the company. We were there 
told, that our canoe was too large, and that we nr^ist have a smaller one. When 
1 recollected that we had passed Lake Superior and Lake Huron in the old 
canoe, and that she had done her duty in carrying out the missionaries again and 
again, I was very sorry to part with her. I looked at the old canoe and said to 
her, * (), poor thing, there you are,* and off we went with the new canoe, and 
passed up several small rivers ; and when the new canoe could not carry us any 
farther, we used to turn it over, and carry it* upon our shoulders. In that ^ort 
of way we worked a considerable distance into the countr^, until one day wc 
were so fortunate as to shoot some ducks, and obtain a good breakfast. We 
made a fire under a large tree, and as soon as we had finished breakfast, the; tree 
cracked. I said, * 1 believe it is coming upon us/ We immediately jumped 
from the place, and got clear of the tree; but our canoe (;ould not jump. 'Fhe 
tree fell upon our poor canoe, and broke it in tWo. I was sorry indeed when 
this occurred. We were now about fifteen hundred miles from the Canada mis¬ 
sion, in the heart of a solitary wilderness, and there were no Indians from whom 
we could purchase a canoe, or who could assist us in making a new one. I went 
out to seek for bark, and one or two others went in a different direction. I 
found none worth having to mend our canoe: however, others found some bark. 
On my return, I found one of the party singing iny great Redeemer’s praise. I 
said, ‘My dear friend, how can you be singing so joyfully? do not you know 
our canoe is broken ?* He said, * The Lord has been with us thus far, and he 
will still go with us.’ In short, we mended our canoe; and, in the month of 
June, we got to the Hudson’s bay station. 

“ We went to Norway-house, and met with great success. We were kindly 
received by all the ofHcers of the company. When I went to the Red river, I 
was kindly received by Governor Finlayson and his lady. When I got to Nor¬ 
way-house, I was kindly received by Governor Ross. I caryiot praise him too 
much, for he has been a father to me. It was my lot to adbist in forming the 
mission. We were told bv the Indians, that we could not make houses; but 
we said we would show them. They said, ‘ Are you a carpenter ?' I said, 
*No; but I soon will be.* I went the next day to a glhtleman, who was in 
charge of the fort, and he was kind enough to give me a box of carpenters’ tools. 
We immediately started to cut down the trees; which having done, we squared 
them, and formed window-posts, door-posts, and rafters. After working very 
hard for about a week, we finished one house; which I believe was the first ever 
built by an Indian missionary. The Indians looked a little astonished at it, and 
said it was a ver> good house. 1 said it was not very good, because some of my 
mortices were too long, and some were too short; but I soon remedied that by 
filling up the places with mortar, ana the defects were not then seen. We then 
commenced building another, and continued at* work until we had completed 
eleven houses. We then built a school-house. A mission-house and school- 
house have been built by the honourable Hudson’s bay company; and a chapel 
is now in the course of erection. A mission has thus been established, and a 
village built, without causing one shilling expense to your society. But the 
chisel cost me some very sore bands; and 1 was so industrious, that I frequently 
‘worked when I could not draw the figures on the rule. I was a very laithfm 
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carpenter, I assure you. We spent a very comfortable winter in those houses. 
The goveritor examined them in the spring, and was astonished to find them so 
«well built; he said, they would last fifteen years without any repair. After that, 
I commenced a school, and soon obtained sixty scholars. They were not all 
children, for about thirty of them were married women. As there were no schools 
in their younger days, you cannot upbraid them. It was better to come late 
than never. 1 commenced with the boys: when 1 waft reading, they thought 
1 was moved by the Spirit. Ttaught them their letters, until they could spell, 
b-a ba, and so on. One little fellow said, at length, ‘Don’t keep me spelling b-a 
ba, for I can spell a word of three letters; I can spell ‘ man ’ in English.’ ‘ Well,' 
said I, ‘ spell it.' ‘ P-i-g,* says he. I said, ‘ It does not begin with /?, but with 
m.; ‘ O, then,* says he, ‘ m-a-n,’ He is now a remarkably smart boy, can spell 
any long Enc^lish word, aqd can read any chapter in the Bible. There are now 
twenty or ^irty scholars who can read; and I hope the Bible Society of this 
city will give me some Testaments. Some of the little girls can read, and we 
wont books very much. Amongst sixty scholars I had only two spelling-books, 
and had to divide the leaves. The honourable Hudson's bay company would 
have supplied me with books if^tbcy had had them; but it was not in their power 
to do so. I had only two Bibles. 1 could not cut them up, but was in the habit 
of handing them from one child to another to read. 1 therefore hope some of 
our good friends will give me some books, in addition to those with which 1 have 
been already supplied by some kind ladies. When I commenced the school, the 
husband of one of my female pupils said to her, ‘ Now, you go to school in the 
day% whilst I go ou\.hunting; and* when I come home at night, you can tell me 
what you have learnt.' As the woman advanced in knowledge, she communicat¬ 
ed it to her husband, and showed him the new alphabet which Mr. Evans had 
made for them. They are now learning to write very fast. About sixjmonths 
ago, 1 saw many notes passing about the village, and inquired what they were. 
It appeared that when the ladies could write, they took so much pride in dis¬ 
playing their abilities that not"one of them would send a message except in writ¬ 
ing, For instance : if a woman wanted to borrow a pair of scissors from a neigh¬ 
bour, who did not reside more than three doors off, she would write a note to 
that effect, and send it by a little child. The reply would be to this effect: 
“ My dear friend or sister, you are perfectly welcome to my scissors, or any 
thing else that I have. 1 remain your true friend, Mary,”—so and so. The 
men write notes too, and are doing wonders in that way. When the Indians 
beard of the great change effected by the Hudson’s bay mission, they wished 
to be instructed, and begged for more missionaries. I told this to the Com¬ 
mittee, and they say they cannot give us any more at present. I hope, how¬ 
ever, you will give so much to-day as to encourage their hearts, and enable them 
to send out an additional number of missionaries. 

“ In the Hudson's bay company’s territories there are hundreds who understand 
English; and if missionaries were to be sent to Fort-Vancouver, over the Rocky 
mountains, it woid^ be like sending them to one of your large towns. I wish a 
missionary could go there. In the last January Notices, it is stated, that in the 
Hudson's hay mission, in the Red river country, I mean Norway-house, and 
other places, four ovfive missionaries are wanted; but it would be extremely 
desirable to send one to Fort-Vancouver. These people are very simple-hearted. 
They are wicked, it is true; they delight in taking scalps, and in using the 
tomahawk; but when the missionaries go among them, they forget their old 
waySf and become another people. On the Rocky mountains there are a great 
many who are now no better. Two years ago the enemies of one tribe attacked 
it, and destroyed a great number of females, taking some of the younger ones 
as slaves to the Fort. These women were the wives of some of the hunters of 
one of the officers of the Fort. He bought them for about 20 b. or SOs. each; 
and they were afterwards re-purchased by their husbands, who, about a fortnight 
afterwards, attacked their invaders, and almost destroyed them. This is the way 
in which they go on; but wherever the missionaries obtain a footing, these prac¬ 
tices are soon forgotten. I have had many a scalp brought home to me, in order 
that I might fejoice over the victories of the Chippewa Indians. They have 
many little gods, gods made of skins, and a variety or other materials. In telling 
them that ‘ God so loved the world, that he gave bis only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him shall not perish, but obtain everlasting life,' and in 
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ftlinwing them the lore of God to man, and assuring them of going to heaven, 
if they believed in the Lord Jesus Christ, I said to one man, ' Yo^ are all wor¬ 
shippers of images; they are not gods; they have mouths, but they cannot speak,; 
they have eyes, but they cannot see. 1 am pointing you to the true and the 
living God,—the God that feeds you, the God that preserves your life. Hoiv 
much better would it be for you to worship that God 1' I went home; and a 
few minutes afterwarrla he came to me with a very sad countenance. I said, 

* What do you want?’ He replied, * 1 am troubled in my mind. You have a 
God, as you tell me, and I want to serve him; but if 1 forsake this chap (god), 
I’m afraid I’ll anger him.* I said, * What chap ?* ' This chap,' said he. ' If 
you’ll protect my life from this chap. I’ll not worship him.’ 1 said, * 1 don't 
understand what chap you mean.’ He said, * 1 mean this chap.’ (Here the 
speaker held up a wooden image, about eight inches in length, w^h a red tuTt on 
its head.) Now this is the god of battle. It is said ht delights to deal in blood, 
and will lead every man to victory who enlists under his banner. Before battle 
he is worshipped, and sacrifices are otfered to him, sometimes of dogs, and some¬ 
times of human beings, if they have any prisoners. From this act of worship 
they derive fresh courage, and they believe their little god helps them; but if 
they fail, they suppose they have angered him in some way or other. This god 
keeps his medicines between his shoulders; (pointing to a small cavity in the 
figure;) and there is a liquid which is supposed to prevent the balls from entering 
the body. When 1 made the man understand that the God whom we worship— 
that the God of the Christians—would preserve him, he threw down the image, 
saying, never will worship it again:* and so this litfj^e forsaken deity .makes 
its appearance here. They have many other images; some of them very large, 
and not worth bringing; but many of them have been thrown aside, and our God 
has been chosen as the God of the heathen. The tomahawk and the scalping 
knife are buried; and although I have mine here, (showing it,) I never use it, 
and never mean to use it; I only produce it to show vjbat we used to do. My 
tomahawk is now the Bible, and my scalping-kmfe the hymn book. I trust that 
my statement of what the missionaries are doing will give you the jpeatest en¬ 
couragement. Two chiefs came to Norway-house, a distance of five hundred 
miles, to hear the missionary sermons; and they went home saying, they would 
tell their brethren the good things they had heard, and they hoped that in a few 
days a missionary would be sent amongst them. No one, however, has yet been 
sent. There is one thing which 1 wish to impress on your minds before 1 sit 
down. Amongst the poor heathen, the females are indeed slaves; and it is no 
wonder that a poor woman sometimes shows her love towards her female offspring. 
1 formerly bad a little female slave, and was in the habit of thrashing her every 
day without any cause. When a female is delivered of a boy, it is a day of 
rejoicing amongst the tribe, because it is considered that he will make a fine 
warrior; and this is joyful news, The birth of a female, however, is a sorrowful 
time; and it is said, * A good-for-nothing girl is born.’ The poor mother, 
knowing that the news is not good, kisses the poor chijd, says, * Your father 
does not love you; but 1 do;' and then taking the infant by the legs, dashes 
out its brains, exclaiming, * Would to God my mother had done so to me when 
1 was born! I should not then have been such a sl^e.’ On one occasion a 
female child was rescued from the mother by her sisters, who said, * It is better 
for your child to be a slave, than to kill it in this way.' That little child has 
now grown up. When she was fourteen years of age she was converted. She 
has now become a Sunday-school teacher, and Is a faithful member of the society. 
To speak of females generally, 1 believe they are 150 per cent, in higher estima¬ 
tion than they were formerly. A man now loves his wife and children, whether 
they ore girls or boys, because he has got the love of God in his heart; and the 
poor females do not miss one da)%in praying for the Christian ladies of Englany, 
that God will reward them for what they have given towards the missionard 
cause, and will bless them with the riches df this world. God has blessed you 
with the riches of this world; you are a rich and happy people; but it^is religion 
that makes you so happy. The poor people of the heathen land are praying that 
God will reward you, because you hare sent these missionaries amongst them 
with everlasting life in the world to come. I am greatly obliged to you for 
having listened to me with such attention. In less than ten days 1 shall leave 
this h|ppy England, this Christian country, to go into solitary wildemesses, to 
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endeavour, in my feeble way, to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ to these per¬ 
ishing heathen; and I hope you will pray for me. I thank you for the kindness 
I have met with in England. I have met with the warmest reception in all 
societies. Pray for me; and when you give to the cause of missionaries, pray 
that God will sanctify it to the end you give it. Let us do all the ^ood we can, 
during the few remaining days we have to live. I am sur^ you will do so, and 
I trust I shall endeavour to do the same, until that happy hour shall arrive when 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Chrfst shall say to you and to me, ‘ Well done, good 
and faithful servants; enter into the joy of your Lord.’ ” 


IKatl) of iStr. iKorell 0luihsnit, 

How short-sighted is man ! Little did we anticipate when we sent the Report 
of the Examination of the Academy to press, that it would be our distress¬ 
ingly mournful duty to record the death of Mr. Mackenzie. He left Leith, 
on Wednesday evening, July 20th, a little before six o'clock, in the steamer 
Pegasus for Hull. The evening was pleasant and calm, the surface of the 
water being scarce even agitated. The tide being almost at an ebb, and the 
water consequently shallow, the vessel, when passing the inner Feme island, 
about twelve o’clock, struck upon a sunken reef near what is called the 
GoVistone Rock,—i^pon which she was carried, with all the greater force 
that a pretty strong north-westerly wind was blowing at the time,—and had 
her bow stove in. When the vessel struck, the captain was standing on 
the bridge, in the centre of the vessel, and seeing the imminence of the 
danger, he immediately ordered the boats to be lowered, lest the vessel 
should go down whenever she was moved from the rock. All the pas¬ 
sengers by this time were on the deck, several who had been in bed having 
been instantaneously roused ; and the extreme of distress and agitation was 
manifested—the females venting their terror and agony in heart-rending 
shrieks. One of the surviving passengers, a seaman, of the name of Baillie, 
gives the following touching statement:—** Looking around me, I saw Mr. 
Mackenzie on the quarter-deck praying, with several of the passengers on 
their knees around him. Mr. Mackenzie was as cool and collected as I am 
now. All the passengers around him were praying too, but Mr. Mackenzie’s 
VOICE WAS HEARD ABOVE THEM ALE.” Amon'^ the articles floating about 
there was found a copy of Bagster's Polyglott Bible, with an inscription 
* To the Rev. J, M. Mackenzie, as a memento of Portobello, by his obliged 
and grateful friend, James Cameron, October 28th, 1841.’ It is probable, 
from the circumstance of its being got, that our departed friend had his 
Bible in his hand when engaged in prayer. This is a stunning dispensation. 
His sun has gone do^wn while it was yet day. The last words of bis venerated 
colleague, Mr. Ewing, as he sat calmly resigning his spirit to his God, were— 

Trust in the Lord, for ever trust, 

^.nd bnnish all your fears; 

8ti*cngth in the Lord Jehovah dwcHs, 

Eternal us his years. 

And we adore the grace of God for enabling Mr. Mackenzie, in such a 
trying scene, to trust, and banish all bis fears. But we forbear making any 
remarks, indulging the hope that, in an early Number, we may be able to 
present our readers with a brief sketch of his career. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE 
LATE REV. J. MORELL MACKENZIE, M.A. 

Few public events have occurred of lat^ years, more painful in them¬ 
selves, and more strikingly illustrative of the vanitpy of human life, 
and the utter uncertainty of all human expectation, than the loss of 
the steam-ship Pegasus, on the nigbt between the 19th and 20th of 
July last. The number of lives lost on that melancholy occasion, the 
peculiar interest attaching to more than one of the sAiferers, and, above 
all, the circumstances of unexampled security and unpreparedness 
under which the ac 9 ident occurred, have conspired to produce through¬ 
out the country a deep excitement, and to connect the remembrance of 
it with feelings of unusual solemnity. If ever there was a body of per¬ 
sons who, on the bosom of the great deep, were justified in retiring 
to repose without anticipating danger, it Was the company on board 
of that ill-fated vessel. With the sea calm and unruffled, and the 
weather in every respect propitious,—within sight of a shore where the 
verdant turf descends almost to the water’s edge,~on board a vessel 
which was announced to have been newly repaired, and which seemed 
in all respects worthy of being fully trusted,—under the conduct of a 
captain and crew familiar, from repeated and long experience, with 
every feature and peril of the voyage,—there was nothing to excite in 
the most timid individual any emotion of alarm. No such feeling, ac¬ 
cordingly, seems to have visited them. As the shades of night gathered 
around them» they appear, with a few exceptions, to have retired to 
rest, anticipating no other summons than that which should call them 
to witness, amid the splendours of the morning, how far they had 
sped on their course. Alas ! a far different summons awaited them. 
Ere their slumbers had well commenced they were broken by that 
fearftil shock, which, to all but % slender remnant of them, was the 
knell of death. And before many minutes had elapsed, of all that 
mass of living beings which this sudden castatrophe had crowded 
together upon the deck, only a scanty few were left to tell the 
melancholy tale. How loudly does such an ocounence enforce upon 
all who hear of it our Saviour's admonition, Be ye also ready; for at 
such an hour as ye think not the Son of man (someth 
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Life and Chai^acter of the 

Of the many whose sad fate on that disastrous night has called 
forth tlie sorrowing tears of bfereaved relatives and friends^ none per- 
' haps has commanded a larger portion of public sympathy, than the 
dear and honoured brother of whose life and character I propose, in 
the pages of this Magazine—a periodical of which he was an able 
supporter by his'contributions—to attempt a brief and cursory sketch. 
Pre-eminent in talent and acquirements,—benevolent, amiable, and 
affectionate,—devotedly attached to the duties of that office which 
he sustained in connection with our churches,-—and richly endowed 
with the graces of a sincere and manly piety, his loss is one which, 
to his friends, can pever be repaired, and which has created a blank 
in our denominational agency which it may take many years ade¬ 
quately to supply. To the writer of these lines it affords a melan¬ 
choly satisfaction to be permitted to record, in this brief sketch, his 
sincere admiration and imperishable regard for one of the best and 
firmest friends it has been his happiness to find. 

The late Rev. John Morell Mackenzie was a native of God- 
manchester, in the county of Huntingdon, where he was born on the 
2^th October, 1806. Not long after his birth his parents removed 
to St. Neots, wlfere his youthful days were chiefly spent, and where 
he received the elements of his education. Always or an amiable and 
virtuous disposition, he was brought, in his 16th year, in consequence 
of hearing a funqral sermon, under very deep religious impressions, 
which led him shortly afterwards to determine on devoting himself to 
the sacred office. In pursuance of this object, he entered the Theo¬ 
logical College, then stationed at Wymondley, but now bearing the 
name of Coward College, in London. His distinguished eminence as 
a student whilst in connection with that Institution led to his being 
afterwards sent to Glasgow University, for tlie purpose of more fully 
prosecuting his studies in literature and philosophy. There he 
speedily assumed a first-rate place among his fellow-students, which 
he successfully maintained to the close of liis academical career. 
After taking his degree of M. A. at Glasgow, he returned to the south, 
and soon after became co-pastor with the Rev. T. Durant at Poole, 
in which situation he remained till the summer of 1837, when he 
accepted the invitation of the church in Nile Street, Glasgow, to be¬ 
come the colleague of the late Rev. Grevilie Ewing. His ordination 
to that office tool^.place on the 27 th July of that year. In August 
of the year following he was united in marriage to Miss Joanna 
Trotter, daugliter of the late General Trotter,—a union which was a 
source of unmingled comfort to both parties, and the felicity of 
which only renders more poignant the trial of his now bereaved and 
sorrowing widow. 

A short time after Mr. Mackenzig's settlement in Glasgow, in con¬ 
sequence of Mr. Ewing 8 advancing infirmities, he was requested by 
the supporters of the Glasi^ow Theological Academy to render assist¬ 
ance in supplying the place of the latter in that Institution. This 
he did with so much zeal, ability, and success, that the committee 
and friends of the Academy soon felt anxious, if possible, to secure 
the benefit of his undivided labours in conjunction with Dr* Wardlaw 
as tutor* In the spring of 1839, circumstances favouri^ie to this 
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arrangement having occurred, these were laid hold of by the com¬ 
mittee in order to carry it into effect. Mr, Mackenzie accordingly 
resigned his pastoral charge in the course of that year, and from that 
time devoted himself to the important duties of Lecturer on Bibli¬ 
cal Literature aud» Ecclesiastical History in that Institution. A few 
weeks ago he finished his fourth session m this office; and, as had 
been their custom for some summers past, Mrs. Mackenzie and he 
had come to Portobello to spend the months of the recess. The ne¬ 
cessity of completing his course of lectures having constrained him on 
previous years to devote his summer months to preparation fur 4iis 
winter labours, he had not been able since \v$ settleifRnt in Glas¬ 
gow to pay his parents and other friends in England a visit; but this 
year, feeling himself more at liberty, he determined to gratify their 
wishes and his own by spending a few weeks with them. It was 
with this view that he sailed with the ]?egasus on the melancholy 
occasion already referred to, when he was so suddenly called to ex¬ 
change the anticipated pleasure of meeting with his earthly parents 
for the infinitely higher joy of entering into the glorious presence of 
his Father in heaven.* • , 

To the discharge of the official duties which had devolved upon him, 
Mr. Mackenzie brought qualifications of a very superior kind. His 
mental endowments were, in their extent and combination, such ds are 
rarely to be met with. His intellect was at once vigorous and refined- 
comprehensive and exact—subtle and sagadious. With great power of 
concentrating his attention upon any object of study, he possessed 
singular versatility of taste and capacity, as well as great power of 
turning rapidly and easily from one pursuit to another. Endowed with 
surprising capacity for the acquisition of knowledge, he had at the same 
time qualities which raised him above being a mere collector of other 
men’s thoughts. His powers of mental digestion and assimilation 
were fully equal to his power of learning; and his judgment was so 
sound, his taste so pure, and his grasp of truth so vigorous, that he 
seldom reproduced the materials of previous study otherwise than in 
a form which was at once felt to be admirably suited to the occasion 
which called it forth. As a master of argument, especially in friend- 


* After being immersed fur nearly three weeks, Mr. Mackensie's body was dis. 
covered floating on the surface of Uie water, immediatel^verthe wreck, on the 
7th of August. As soon as intelligence of this reached Edinburgh, the writer of 
this set off to Bamborough-castle, where the body was deposited. Finding it 
impossible to remove it, he had the mournful satisfaction of consigning it to the 
dust in the churcliyard of that secluded village, there to rest till tiie morning of 
the resurrection. The spot selected for his grave is next to that in which lie the 
remains of Mr. Robb, minister of Dunkeld, who was lost in the wreck of the 
Forfarshire in 1838. The funeral was attended by the venerable Archdeacon 
Tliorp, R. Smeddle, Esq., governoaof the castle, and most of the male inhabi¬ 
tants of the village. His friend acted as chief mourner,—the sad representative 
of multitudes who would also have been there (b mourn, had circumstances per* 
mitted. He was buried according to the rites of the Church of England; and 
never was the magnificent funeral-service of that church performed over one to 
whose case its elevated statements were more appropriate. Had'It been posstfile 
to remove the body, it was intended to inter it in the family tomb of Mrs. 
Mackenzie—that of the Trotters of Morton-hali, in the Greyfriars chitfchyard, 
Edinburgh. 
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ly conversational debate, all who have had the happiness of either 
encountering him in such discussions, or listening whilst he reasoned 
With others, will be ready to admit that it was not often he met 
his match, and still seldomer that he had to yield the palm ; on such 
occasions it was difficult to know which most to admire, his command 
of argument, of x^partee, qf language, or of temper. Nor were the 
lighter and more graceful endowments wanting. His fancy was 
lively and playful; his perception of the beautiful and great in na¬ 
ture or in art was quick and delicate; his sense of the incongruous 
was keen ; his taste in poetry and the fine arts was severe and manly; 
and in one^t least v>f the latter, that of music, he had acquired 
such science and skill, that his society was eagerly courted by many 
who unable, perhaps, to estimate his nobler endowments, shared his 
enthusiasm in this delightful art. To all this I must add, that his 
memory was the most perfect I ever knew; so full that it seemed 
incapable of being overloaded; so retentive that absolutely nothing 
which he had ever deposited in it seemed to be lost; and so ready 
that its multitudinous, varied, but never ill-assorted stores, were 
poured forth in copious effusion on the slightest call. 

With a mind S(f largely endowed, and so admirably balanced, it is 
not surprising that the attainments of my departed friend in general 
and |)rofessional knowledge should have been such as few men of his 
years are able to make. As a student, his career at the university was 
one continued series of triihnphs and when he had turned his back 
upon the academic walls, it was only to prosecute in private those 
studies to which, whilst within their venerated precincts, he had de¬ 
voted his energies. An enthusiastic lover of books, it is difficult to 
say whether his zeal in collecting them or his diligence in perusing 
them was the greater; so that whilst his library was such as a man 
of extensive fortune might have been proud to own, his mind became 
a storehouse out of wliich his friends soon learned to ‘draw, without 
much fear of having their draft dishonoured or paid in any but the 
most precious coin. At the same time he had, like every judicious 
student, his own peculiar departments of knowledge to which he 
most frequently directed his researches, and on which liis informa¬ 
tion was most ccrpious and accurate. These were the departments 
of Polite Literature, Literary and Ecclesiastical History and Biogra¬ 
phy, Metaphysical ^pd Ethical Science, Biblical Criticism, and The¬ 
ology, Or the languages and literature of ancient Greece and Rome 
he was profoundly master; nor was there any instance in which his 
prodigious powers of memory were more readily displayed than in 
the ease and fluency with which he could quote passages, phrases, 
and usages from the ancient writers, and apply them in illustration 
of any point on which he might be discoursing. In modem literature 
his reading was equally extensive, ^ith the master-works, espectkl- 
ly, of British literature, and with the history and character of their 
authors, his acquaintance was singularly familiar; indeed, it rarely 
occurred that, any reference to their writings failed of calling forth 

* One of the Professors recently made the remark, that Mr. Mackemie ob¬ 
tained the most illustrious place in one of the most brilliant classes he ever had 
the happiness of teaching. 
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from his ample stores some choice passages wliich they had impreg¬ 
nated with their genius^ or some striking incident in thcfir personal 
or literary history. His metaphysical studies had been prosecuted 
with much enthusiasm, both at college and afterwards; and I 
believe he had repd and digested not only all the works of British 
authorship which “ are of authority on such subjects, but had 
made himself acquainted with the refine*d speculations of the Ger¬ 
man schools, as well as the more valuable works which the re¬ 
nascence of metaphysical studies in France has produced. Of late 
years, however, studies of a professional nature necessarily occu^ed 
the chief share in his regards. In theology had taken anxious 
care to satisfy his mind on all the leading questions both of a dog¬ 
matical and a practical character, and was able to defend the opin¬ 
ions he had espoused not only with acuteness and from Scripture, 
but with all the dexterity which a careful study of the writings of those 
who had opposed them was calculated to confer. To the study of the 
Bible his most faithful and laborious efforts had been directed. The 
history of Biblical exegesis—the principles of sound interpretation— 
the languages of the inspired writings—the geography, archeeology, 
and criticism of the sacred books, had all received from him careful 
and elaborate examination. To the highly important subject, also, 
of Church history, he had given much attention; and, the better to 
satisfy his mind on this head, he had commenced a thorough and 
systematic study of the Christian Fathers only a Short time before he 
was so suddenly, and to us so mysteriously, called away to mingle 
with that august assembly which is gradually drawing to itself all 
who have adorned and served the Church below. 

To these qualities, which fitted Mr. Mackenzie for being admired, 
he added others of a more homely kind, which fitted him for being 
loved. With all his high intellectual endowments and attainments,, 
tliere was nothing assuming in his pretensions, nothing dogmatical 
in his address, nothing artihcial in his habits. Frank, generous, and 
confiding, he detested all duplicity, meanness, or selfishness, and was 
ever ready to yield to whatever demands the circumstances of those 
he loved miglit make upon him. Benevolence and good humour sat 
upon his placid countenance, and sparkled from his expressive eye. 
Naturally cheerful and animated, he delighted to add to the happi¬ 
ness and hilarity of the social circle; but his mjrth was never per¬ 
mitted to exceed the bounds which delicacy, gocm-breeding, and the 
strictest propriety imposed. Of the feelings of others he was at all 
times singularly careful. With “ wit at will,” I never knew him to 
utter a sarcasm, or employ the sources of ridicule to sting or wound 
even those who had injured him. If he laughed it was with those 
around him, never at them—never at others even for their amuse¬ 
ment. There was nothing bitter, or censorious, or vindictive in his 
nature : slow to take offence, he was prompt to forgive, and when lie 
tbrgave he forgot, and stood as ready to serve the offender as before 
the offence had been committed. But with all this gentleness and 
kindliness of nature, there was nothing soft, or effeminate, or frivo¬ 
lous, in his character and habits. Inflexible integrity, firm attach¬ 
ment te principle, tlie manly avowal of his sentiments, persevering 
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attachment to the course he had adopted^ were no less characteristic 
of him than were the softer virtues and lighter graces at which I 
have glanced. That along with all this he had that alloy of infirmity 
and error which is inseparable from fallen humanity, it would be alike 
foolish and sinful to deny; but without claiming for him any perfec* 
tion beyond what^our fallen nature admits, this much it may be per¬ 
mitted me to say, that, fbr the happy combination of intellectual 
power with moral purity, the just union of the sterner virtues with 
the softer graces, his was a character only very rarely to be met with 
in this imperfect state. 

With a jpind thus richly endowed and cultivated, my departed 
friend was fitted to^>ecome at once an authority in the schools, an 
ornament of the drawing-room, and the presiding genius of the 
friendly and domestic circle. He was all this; but he was some¬ 
thing more—something of unspeakably greater value—something 
which, whilst it preserved him from those temptations to which his 
genius and acquirements might otherwise have exposed him, at the 
same time gave augmented worth to his manifold endowments, and 
lent to his brilliant qualities an additional charm;—he was a true, 
an enlightened, a^devoted Christian. After an intimacy of several 
years, during which I enjoyed frequent opportunities of the closest 
and most unreserved personal intercourse with him, I have not the 
slightest hesitation in bearing my unqualified testimony to the sin¬ 
cerity of his profession, the purity of his sentiments, and the warmth 
of his devotion. To all his friends who enjoyed proper opportunities 
of observing (for his piety was the reverse of ostentatious), this feature 
in his character was well known; and the deeply affecting circum¬ 
stances of his death have unfolded it with peculiar impressiveness to 
the public at large. In one respect, indeed, it was his high sense of 
principle which formed a link in the chain of events which led to his 
untimely loss. A few days before he left home I happened to say to 
him, ** I wish you had been to sail in the Martello rather than the 
Pegasus, as the former is the much superior vessel.” ** I am aware, 
of that,” he replied, “ but the Martello sails only on Saturday; and 
as 1 am not under any call of necessity, I should not feel I was doing 
right were I to at sea on the Sabbath.” The finding of his Bible, 
after the sinking of the vessel, is also an interesting circumstance, 
as indicating that that blessed book had been not locked up among 
his luggage, but catried about his person, perhaps in his hand at the 
moment he went down, very probably the object of his perusal shortly 
before he was disturbed by the unexpected and disastrous shock occa¬ 
sioned by the striking of the vessel. But the most decisive and 
touching circumstance of all was his conduct at the appalling mo¬ 
ment when the stern reality of certainly approaching death made 
itself apparent. Was his deportmetfi then that of a man who had 
ally misgivings as to the truth of his principles? who had yet his 
religion to seek ? who then, for the first time, was brought to think 
of solemnities of death and judgment? whom that day overtook 
as a thief in the night? Let the testimony of his fellow-voyager, 
who was preserved, answer“ I^ooking round me,” says he, in 
describing the terrific scene on the deck, immediately before the 
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sinking of the vessel, ** I saw Mr. Mackenzie on the quarter-deck 
praying, with several of the passengers on their knees around him. 
Mr. Mackenzie was as cool and collected as I am now.* All the 
passengers around him were praying too, but Mr. Mackenzie’s voice* 
was heard above them all.” Perhaps in the whole history of human 
fortitude there is aqthing more truly sublime than this. But sucii 
behaviour was quite like the man. His ^was a piety that guided, 
supported, and influenced him, not by fits and starts, but steadily 
and alike at all times, and under all emergencies. Fully convinced 
that his religion was true, he could trust it at the moment of trial. 
Having learned to live by faith, and not by sight, he could, li^e 
Moses of old, endure as seeing Him who is in^ible-^^nHow strik¬ 
ingly does such a scene as this reiterate the appeal of the sacred 
writer I “ Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, for the 
end of that man is peace.” 

Mr. Mackenzie's religious convictions led him to devote his talents 
and acquirements to the service of God in the gospel of his Son. 
As a preacher^ he was distinguished by the solidity of his matter, 
the perspicacity of his arrangement, and the vigour of his language. 
Perhaps, for an ordinary audience, he* was too argumentative, and 
too fond of discoursing upon themes that did not eome immediat*ely 
within the range of their every-day interests and associations. 
There was along with this a measured elaborateness about his style 
and enunciation, which tended, in some measure, to diminish the 
pleasure with which otherwise his pulpit addresses would have been 
listened to. All his discourses, however, were eminently instructive, 
being replete with sound thinking and valuable reflection, as well as 
full of important scriptural illustration; so that, with all who were 
(capable of appreciating such qualities, he attained the happy dis¬ 
tinction of being better liked the more frequently he was heard. 

It is worthy of remark, that tliough the only complaint one heard 
people make concerning Mr. Mackenzie’s sermons, was, that they 
were too elaborate and argumentative, they were all literally and 
truly extempore effusions,—his whole written preparation consisting 
usually of a mere jotting of the heads of discourse. The notes of 
his sermon at the meeting of the Congregational Union in 1842, 
which, all who heard it will remember as a very rfble and finished 
discourse, were hastily jotted down a little before the sermon was 
delivered, and covered about two-thirds of a qqprter-sheet of post 
paper. When his body was recovered, two slips of paper were found 
in his waistcoat pocket, containing, apparently, notes of sermons in 
short-hand—perhaps those he designed to deliver at Bedford, where 
he was advertised to preach on the Sabbath following his leaving 
Scotland. 

Of the duties devolving upjn the Christian pastor, mj lamented 
friend had too limited experience to justify me in attempting to 
form any precise conclusion as to his adaptation for the discharge 
of such duties. Perhaps it is doing him no injustice, however, to 
say that it was not in this department of Christian activity that he 
was most qualified to excel. His studious habits, his cultivated 
taste, his preference of a contemplative and reflective course to ono 
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of bustle and business, were not the best qualities for the sometimes 
anxious and toilsome, and the sometimes frivolous and common¬ 
place duties of a pastor's life.* He discharged these duties, how- 
•ever, with much fidelity, and as well, I believe, as most men of his 
order of mind usually discharge them. 

In his office in connection with the Theological Academy, Mr. 
Mackenzie was ki his proper place—the place for which his talents, 
attainments, habits, and predilections most eminently fitted him. 
Of his services in this department, it is impossible to speak too 
highly. With what zeal and enthusiasm he entered into the duties 
ofchis office,—with what care he prepared for the work of imparting 
in8truction«4o his pupils,—^how faithfully he watched over their 
progress and deportment,—how kindlily he interested himself in their 
welfare, -with what skill he blended authority with brotherly- 
kindness,—and how full of copious, varied, and valuable instruction, 
were his prelections, is known to all who stood connected with that 
institution—to none better, perhaps, than to myself, with whom it 
was his habit to communicate freely all his plans and feelings re¬ 
specting the duties of his office. When I reflect on the importance 
of that office—on his eminenrt qualifications for it-—on his zeal and 
success in the dfc,charge of its duties—on his deep interest in its 
welfare and permanent prosperity—and on the feelings of (I trust) 
excasable pride and hope with which we were wont to contemplate 
him and liis illustrious colleague, directing and influencing the 
preparatory studies of tile rising ministry of our denomination, I 
confess that this dark and mysterious dispensation which has so 
suddenly snatched him from us, appears to me surrounded with a 
still deeper gloom. As a denomination, it surely speaks to us in a 
voice of loud and solemn admonition, teaching us at once the im¬ 
portance of improving our privileges whilst wo enjoy them, and the 

* I cannot refrain here from mentioning one incident as illustrative at once of 
the noble generosity of Mr. Mackenzie's character, and of his deep interest in 
the welfare of the students. One of the latter had just finished his allotted term 
of study, end having received an invitation to become pastor of a clmrch, was 
about to accept that invitation and enter upon official labour. For this Mr. M. 
did not deem him as yet fully (jiialified, and, accordingly, anxiously urged him 
to apply for aiiolhe^ year at the Academy. To this course the student's own 
mind was strongly inclined; but a great difficulty pressed apon him in conse¬ 
quence of having several persons dependent on him, for whose support the sum 
allowed by the Acadeqp committee was necessarily too limited. He accordingly 
stated this to Mr. M. as his chief reason for wishing to accept the invitation 
which he had received without waiting to reap the advantage of another year's 
tuition. '*Oh! if that be all your difficulty," was his tutor's prompt and kind 
remark, ** that is soon removed. Here," continued he, pulling some bank notes 
fi'om his pocket, and counting oiT as many as twenty, ** here is what will meet 
that matter 1 hope, and up to this amount 1 shall be most happy to furnish you 
with rather than you should lose the benefit of oiiother year at the Academy." 
The young man replied, that he could nut itfink of taking money from him, in¬ 
debted as he already felt himself to be to him for the instructions he had 
received. ** Oh I why not?” was Mr. M.’s reply: “it was in this way I my¬ 
self was educated. A kind friend furnished me with the means of support whilst 
1 was at college; and now tliat Providence has put it in my power, why should 
1 not do to another, as far as I can, what that friend did to me ? ” In this in¬ 
cident the generosity, the delicacy, and the magnanimity of the man are too 
strikingly displayed to require a single remark. 
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necessity of ever keeping in mind our supreme dependence upon 
Him, from whom every good and every perfect gift aesc^ds. May 
this afflictive bereavement be sanctified to all the churches! May, 
it lead all to earnest and urgent prayer to the Great Head of the 
(dmrch !—that Ho would, in his own good way, supply the breach 
he has permitted le take place. “ Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel, 
thou that leadest Joseph like a flock; ftiou that dwellest between 
the cherubim, shine forth I” 

It must be subject for regret, that, with a mind so richly endowed 
and stored, a strong disinclination to the exercise of composition 
sliould have prevented Mr. Mackenzie from addr essiny the pufilio, 
beyond a very limited extent, through the presff. The greater part 
of what he printed was contributed to the pages of this Magazine, 
and consisted chiefly of Reviews of books on Biblical Literature. 
The articles on Henderson’s Translation of Isaiah (Jan. and Feb., 
1841) ; Alexander’s Connection and Harmony of the Old and New 
Testaments (Aug. and Oct., 1841); Alexander’s Address on Academic 
Training (Jan., 1842) ; Tholuck’s Commentary on the Hebrews (Dec. 
1842 ; Feb. 1843) ; Johnstone’s Tramlation of Galvin and Storr on 
Philippians and Golossians (April, 1843); and Davidson’s Sacred 
Hermeneutics (May and June, 1843); as also the articles entitled 
Sketches of Biblical Geography (April, 1842; August, 1842,; and 
April, 1843), were from his pen. Though all of these were pro¬ 
duced without much elaboration, they#afford* a very favourable 
specimen of the learning, the acuteness, and the happy wit of their 
author. Shortly before his death, he had engaged to furnish 
notices of the lives and writings of the Greek and Latin Fathers, 
for Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Classical Biography and Mythology, 
now in course of publication in London. None of the articles con¬ 
tributed by him to this work have as ^et appeared; but he had 
finished and sent off notices of Athanasius, Athenagoras, and, if 1 
mistake not, also Augustine, which will doubtless appear in the 
forthcoming part of the work. On these biographical sketches, 
Mr. M. was engaged very busily on the day of his departure, up 
almost to the moment of his leaving home. I suspect, also, that he 
liad set to work upon them when on board the vessel; for, accord¬ 
ing to the testimony of the mate, he was busily employed in writing 
in the cabin, with a number of books before him, till a late hour. 
It is extremely improbable that any of the Articles which thus 
engrossed his last hours will be recovered ; but if they should, they 
will possess a peculiar and melancholy interest for his friends, as 
the objects of his closing labours, before he was summoned to 
exchange the imperfect pursuits of earth, for the elevated exercises 
and the glorious fellowship of heaven. 

I shall not lengthen out* this sketch by entering upon any 
delineation of the character of my departed friend, as he appea)red 
within the sphere of private life; else 1 might attempt to tell how, as 
a son, he was tenderly solicitous for the comfort and happiness of 
his parents—how, as a husband, he was affectionately devoted to 
the partner of his life, ever watchful to anticipate, ever ready to 
gratify her wishes—how, as a master, he sought not only to do that 
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which was equal and just to his serrants, but by his kindness and 
amenity so drew to him their respectful esteenii that of the many 
tears whicn his death called forth, not the least copious and sincere 
were those which his domestics shed ;—how, as a friend^ he was 
over true, and steadfast, and faithful, entering with a kindly sym¬ 
pathy into all that interested those to whom he«was attached, and 
generously prom^ to yield them in every emergency whatever of 
assistance they might require, and he might be able to bestow. But 
on these topics, I dare not, so recently after he has been taken 
from us, trust myself to enlarge; and perhaps it is better that 
qualities which diffused their fragrance around the domestic circle 
should be leTTfor tite contemplation of those who were privileged 
to witness their development whilst he was living, and in whose 
minds the memory of them fondly lingers now that he is gone. 

That such a man should have been so suddenly snatched from 
amongst us in the vigour of his days, and in the midst of his use¬ 
fulness, is one of those mysterious events which compel us to fall 
back upon the wisdom and grace of Him, without whose permission 
not a hair of our heads can perish, and who is no less excellent in 
couHsel than he is^ terrible in Vorking. That He has a great and 
good purpose to answer by this afflictive event we cannot for a mo¬ 
ment doubt. Let us be “ still, and know that He is Godand 
waiting in humble submission before his footstool, let us say in the 
spirit of true resigns,tion, “ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away, blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

However great the loss which our churches have sustained in the 
death of so useful and devoted a servant of the cause of Christ 
amongst us, it becomes us not to repine, but rather to give thanks 
to God for the privilege we have enjoyed in having had such a 
fellow-labourer, even for the brief period of his connection with us. 
On his own account we cannot but rejoice. To have been enabled 
to close a life of so much happiness and usefulness, with a death 
so triumphantly peaceful amid scenes calculated to appal the stout¬ 
est heart, is an honour for which it becomes all his friends to 
glorify the grace of God on his behalf. The scene of that memor¬ 
able night has liaised him to the dignity of one of the heroes of 
Christianity, to whose example we can boldly appeal, when we would 
confirm the trembling believer, or confute tlie scornful reviler of 
our faith. 


Ail hail to thee, my friend! 

Why should we weep for thee ? 
Thine was a glorious end 
Upon that fatal sea. 

A triumph thou didst galh,— 

A halo roivid thee hung, 

When by Uiat midnight main 
Thy funeral dirge was sung. 
All hail! 
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In that disastrous hour, 

No friendly voice was near. 

The words of hope to pour 
In thy departing ear: 

Yet fortitude divine 
^nd heavenly peace were there : 
The strengtli of faith was thine, 

The energy of prayer;— 

All hail! 


Mid scenes of pale affright, 

Death’s summons to thee came : 

Thou met'st him ns a conqVor might, 
On some proud field of fame. 

Devotion on thy tongue, 

And triumph on thy brow, ** 

Mid those that round thee clung, 
How hero-like wert thou! 

All hail! 

Again all hail to thee! 

Thy course, Uio* brief, was bright; 

And death but set thee free 
To sue thy upward flight; 

And now thou art at rest i 
Where roost thou sought’st to be, 

For ever bright and blest• 

Why should we weep for thee ? 

All hail 1 


W. L. A 


ON THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

The Scriptures most explicitly ascribe the renovation of the heart to 
the influence of the Holy Spirit in connection wi>h divine truth. 
I'he miraculous gifts conferred on the apostles and others have long 
since ceased, with the exigency that required them; but the renew* 
ing and sanctifying agency of the Spirit remai;fs. This is clearly 
implied in the continuance of the fruit of the Spirit. The cessation 
in the church of miraculous endowments is distinctly intimated by 
the Apostle Paul, while he as distinctly states that faith, and hope, 
and love, are to abide, 1 Cor. xiii. 8—13. And as the Holy Spirit 
was the author of the miraculous endowments, so is he the author 
of the faith, and hope, and love, which are to continue to the end. 
The reasoning of the apostle obviously pi*oceed8 upon this principle* 
And hence all Christian tempers, dispositions, and exercises, are 
denominated the fruit of the Spirit, Gal. v. 22, 23; Eph. v. 9* The 
continuance of this divine agency is accordingly expressly promised. 
** As for me, this is my covenant with them, saith the l^rd; tny 
Spirit that is upon thee, and my words which I have put in thy 
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mouth, shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of 
thy seedf nor out of the mouth of thy seed*6 seed, saith the Lord, 
from henceforth and for erer,” Isa. lix. 21. And Christ has expli¬ 
citly said—I will pray the Father, and he shall give you another 
Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever,’" John xv. 16. Such 
promises proce^ on the principle, that the influence of the Holy 
Spirit is absolutely nece&sary to the conversion of sinners to God, 
and to their final complete sanctification. But to show this more 
fully, we turn to the express language of holy writ upon the subject. 

The change of heart involved in conversion is made the subject of 
corresponding promises, which ensure the exertion of a special divine 
agency. The CBrd thy God will circumcise thine heart, and the 
heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul,” Deut. xxx. 6. “ I will put my law in their 

inward parts, and write itr in their hearts,” Jer. xxxi. 33. ** A new 

lieart also will I give you, and a new spirit will 1 put within you ; 
and I will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will 
give you an heart of flesh ; and I will put my Spirit within you, and 
cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judgments 
and do them,” !l^zek. xxxvi.*26, 27. will pour out my Spirit 
upon all flesh,” Joel ii* 28. Now, do we not rob such promises of 
thejr excellency and glory, and virtually impeach their very truth, 
if we maintain that Divine influence is not necessary to the renova¬ 
tion of the heart ?• Suc(i passages are clearly expressive of Divine 
internal operations in the inner man, as distinguished from the 
mere influence of external means, or of an objective revelation. 

The presence of the Spirit is made a criterion of a converted 
state. Thus we read—As many as are led by the Spirit of God 
are sons of God.” Ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so 
he the Spirit of God dwell in you. Now, if any man have not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of his,” Rom. viii. 9—14. A Chris¬ 
tian is so called, because, like Christ, he is an anointed character; 
but how can any man be entitled to this appellation who has not 
received an unction from the Holy One? The bodies of Christians 
are denominated ‘temples of the Holy Ghost,” 1 Cor. v, 19. In 
the offices and operations of the Holy Spirit we are led to view Je¬ 
hovah not merely as displayed in the works of creation and provi¬ 
dence, or as declaring his will to us in his word, but as God in our 
hearts, dwelling anC operating there, and making the lessons of his 
works and his word effectually to tell upon us. His operations may 
be compared with the operations of the soul in the human body; for, 
as the body needs the presence and operation of the soul in older to 
the discharge of its offices in relation to this world, so does the soul 
need the influences of the Holy Spirit for the exercise of its functions 
iu relation to the world to come, and*to every exercise of a spiritual 
nature; and the depravity/»f the heart leads men to shrink from 
being brought into such immediate contact with the God of holiness. 
Hence it is that, for the pacifying of their minds, they often cast 
reflections orf the work of the Spirit, and on fellowship with him as 
visionary and absurd. It will not do to say, that to have the Spirit 
of Christ is to he governed by the holy tempers and dispositions pos- 
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sessed 1)y him. That Christians are distinguished by these is true ; 
but it is as true that these are called,the fruit of the Spirit. Be¬ 
sides, the Spirit spoken of is declared to be *Hhe Spirit of Him that 
raised up Jesus from the dead, and the Spirit by whom the bodies of 
his people are to be raised at the last day," Rom. viii. 9—11. The 
reference, then, musVbe to the Holy Spirit himself. ^ 

In accordance with this, we find that the tx>nditiod of unconverted 
men is expressed by asserting the absence of the Holy Spirit. Thus, 
ungodly men are described as sensual, ‘‘ having not the Spirit,” Jude 
19, 20. It follows, of course, that no man is converted to God with* 
out being a partaker of his Spirit. How can it beoUjjgrwise, if, 
we read, “ the natural man receiveth not the thin^ or the Spirit*of 
God : for they are foolishness unto him ; neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned?*’ I Cor. ii. 14. 

The necessity of the agency of the Spirit of God is expressly 
asserted by our Lord. Thus he said to Nicodemus, Except a man 
be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God,” John iii. 5. Nicodemus, like the most of the Jews, was 
looking for an earthly kingdom, and our Lord saw it right to inform 
him at once, in the most direct and impressive manner, of the spiritual 
nature of the promised kingdom of the Messiah. As though he had 
said—This kingdom is a nevf world, which a man cannot perceive 
till he is born into it—it is not a secular kingdom—it cometh not 
with observation—it must be within you./’ Nicodemus was sur* 
prised, and he invited farther information: and the more deeply to 
impress his mind, Jesus enlarged upon his assertion in the most 
solemn manner—Verily, verily, I say unto you. Except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God," This led Nicodemus to ask the question, “ How can these 
things be ?” And Jesus replied, ** Art tliou a master in Israel, and 
knowest not these things?” Our Lord’s answer appears to have been 
specially designed to bring to his recollection those passages of the Old 
Testament in which there are obvious allusions made to the ceremonial 
ablutions of the Israelites; as for instance in Psalm li. 7—11; Jer. 
xxxiii. 8; Ezek. xi. 19; xvi. 9; and xxxv. 25—29; Zecb. xiii. 1. 
Now, in some of these passages the Spirit of God i&associated with 
the material element of water. The change, however, of which the 
passages speak is the same, though it is ascribed at one time tp the 
water, and at another to the Spirit. The Spirit is the author of it, 
the water being introduced to signify its purifying nature; while its 
being, at the same time, ascribed to the Spirit, shows that the 
change is, in fact, a communication of spiritual life. And such is 
the view ^ven of it in the vision of Ezekiel, chap, xxxvii. 1—14, while, 
in ver. 23, the idea of purification is introduced, ** 1 will save them 
out of all their dwelling-places wherein they have sinned, and will 
cleanse them." On the same principle oqr Lord uses the emblem of 
water to denote the purifying nature of the change in question, 
while he directly declares that the Spirit is the author of it, and 
represents him as eflfecting it by the impartation of a new and a 
spiritual life. He is a Holy Spirit, and in the communioation of a 
new life he forms the character into a similitude of himself; for that 
t 
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which is born of the Spirit is spirit/* The subject of this new birth 
is as it,were born into a new world, and enters on a new spiritual 
existence. The reference in the two terms, then, is not to two dis¬ 
tinct things, but to two views of the same thing. This is confirmed 
by the fact that, in the subsequent part of our ford's discourse, it is 
only of the b^th of the Spirit that he spedks, without the least 
reference to a birth by ^ater. 

There is another instance in which the Spirit of God is associated 
with a material element, though the order is reversed. It is when John 
says of Christ, shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost, and with 
Are,'* Mat^Jii, 11, The operation of the Spirit is compared to fire, 
particularly becai^ of its purifying nature. The nature of the change 
effected in regeneration is thus explained. It is a radical purification 
of the heart, as fire penetrates to the very core. Divine purity and 
life, however, are the two^reat characteristics of the regenerated man; 
and to the latter also, there seems to be some reference in tiie use of 
the emblem of fire. Moral purity is the life of the soul. Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.'* And as the Spirit 
who quickens is a Holy Spirjt, the influence he imparts creates the 
sdUl after the diyine image, as it is tlie nature of fire to convert every 
element with which it comes in contact, and upon which it acts, 
intp a congeniality with itself. Indeed, even water is figuratively 
used to signify a vivifying as well as a purifying influence. Thus, 
we read that the* watens which flowed from the sanctuary, when 
they reached the Red sea, healed it, so that every thing lived whither 
the river came, Ezek. xlvii. 8, 9. 

While our Lord taught Nicodeinus the necessity of a change of 
heart, in order to the enjoyment of the blessings of the kingdom, 
he gave him a most distinct statement of the gospel of peace: thus 
intimating, that it is by the Divine Spirit so influencing the subjects of 
his grace, as to bring them to believe the truth, that this spiritual 
change is effected, John iii. 14—16. The great object of faith was 
thus set before him, and to it his attention was particularly called. 
And in perfect consistency, of course, with what Jesus had said 
of the work of the Spirit, he solemnly declared, that the ground of 
condemnation w.as, that men hating the light, and loving error and 
sin, would not come to it, but rejected it, ver. 18—20. On the other 
hand, the writer of this gospel says, Whosoever believeth that 
Jesus is Mie ChrisIPis born of God,’* 1 John v. 1. It is no objec¬ 
tion to the work of the Spirit that we cannot comprehend the 
mode of his operation. *^The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, 
or whither it goeth : so is every one that is born of the Spirit," John 
iii. 8. If it be a sufiicient ground of objection to a doctrine that we 
cannot distinctly trac^ it in all its Connections and bearings, then 
there is sufficient ground »for rejecting almost every principle of 
natural science. iWho could scientifically navigate the ocean, if the 
operation of the magnet were discredited, because it is not known 
how it acts ?* Can we explain natural life, separately and simply con¬ 
sidered? And why should we think of comprehending all connected 
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with spiritual life ? We discover either principle by the capacities 
with which it is accompanied^ and the functions it performs. 

It is for us to be satisfied with the fact, that the scriptures repre¬ 
sent the operation of the Spirit as forming an essential part of the 
method of salvation.* ‘‘Not by works of righteousness which we 
have done, but accdrding to his mercy he saved by the washing 
of regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost; which he 
shed on us abundantly through .Jesus Christ our Saviour/' Titus iii. 
5, 6. Christians are declared to be chosen to salvation through 
sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the truth," 2 Thess. ii. 13. 

In accordance with this view, the influence of th e Spirit holds a 
prominent place in the acknowledgments of the Jter^writers. ** By 
the grace of God I am what I am," I Cor. xv. 10. “ The law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin 
and death/' Rom. viii. 2. And Christians are exhorted to show 
forth the praises of him who hath called out of darkness into his 
marvellous light/* 1 Pet. ii. 9. 

And while the scriptures in general terms ascribe the whole of the 
gracious effects produced in the souls of men to tjie special agency of 
divine grace, they distinctly ascribe *to it every particular part, or 
manifestation, of this change. ‘‘The Lord opened the heart of 
Lydia, that she attended to the things which were spoken of Paul/' 
Acts xvi. 14. It is the influence of the Spirit which leads to faith 
in Christ; and hence, faith is said to be “ the gift of God," Eph. ii. 8. 
To the Philippians, “ it was given in the behalf of Christ, to believe 
in him," Phil. i. 29. To say that the Holy Spirit is only conferred 
on such as are saved after they have believed, but that his agency is 
not necessary to bring them to believe, is not only to go against the 
passages which have been adduced, but is altogether wide of the 
exigency of the case. It is to say, that a greater exertion of power is 
required to keep men in the faith, than to bring them, in tite first in¬ 
stance, to believe in Christ, Or rather, that in the one case a special 
divine power is required, and not at all in the other. That there 
are particular communications of the Spirit, given after the gospel is 
believed, is certain. The scriptures, however, distinctly tell us that 
it is God, who, through his Spirit, purifies the heart by faith. Acts 
XV. 8, 9. It is he who gives “ repentance unto life," and “ repent¬ 
ance to the acknowledging of the truth,*’ Acts xi. 18; 2 Tim. ii. 25. 
And this last must involve a change of mind from unbelief to faith. 
And that entire cliange of lieart which is signified by the word re¬ 
pentance, when used in a general sense, is effected when the Spirit 
convinces men of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment, John xvi. 
8—11. And penitential sorrow is produced by pouring out the 
Spirit of grace and supplication; by whose influence the sinner is led 
to look to Christ whom his sins pierced, Zech. xii. 10. It is then that 
Christ gives repentance, as well as the forgiveness of sins; for, if .the 
latter be a blessing actually bestowed, so must th&ibnner, Acts v. 31. 
Love to God is the fruit of divine grace. It is tire Lord who directs 
the heart into the love of God, 2 Thess. iii. 5. Brotherly love is 
also the effect of divine influence. Christians ** are taught of God to 
love one another,*’ 1 Tliess. iv. 9. And the reference is not to mere 
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external teachings but to that influence from above, for which the 
apostle prays, when he says, “^And the Lord make you to increase 
,8nd abound in love one towards another, and towards all men ; to the 
end he may establish your hearts unblameable in holiness before 
God,*' chap. iii. 12, 12. And every one who Lhus loves, is said to be 
bom of God, I John iv. 7, In a word, all Christfan tempers, dispo¬ 
sitions, and exercises, are Mlenominated the fruit of the Spirit, Gal. 
V. 22, 23. 

And as the Christian life is begun by the grace of the Divine 
Spirit, so the growth and perseverance of believers are ascribed to 
hitf influence . T hey are “ kept by the power of God through faith 
unto salvatioS,^' "MPeter i. 5. The apostle knew that all things, 
however untoward in themselves, would turn to his salvation, 
through the prayer of his brethren, *^and the supply of the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ,*' Phil. i. 19.* Now, the word rendered supply, signi- 
fles, more than an ordinary measure of aid. It expresses the idea of 
a large supply, a provision of whatever is wanting to the Christian 
soldier, a renewed subsidy of grace, a power from on high, which 
comes in at the very crisis of affairs. For, when the conflict, y in 
the kingdom and patience of ‘Jesus Christ,” has long raged—when 
the contest is at its height, when faith is beginning to fail and the 
heart to sink—then the renewed grace of the Spirit of Christ, oppor¬ 
tunely bestowed, turns the tide, gives nerve to the warrior for the 
battle, and secures />he victory. The same apostle prayed that the 
Colossians might be strengthened with all might, according to the 
glorious power of God, unto all patience and long-suffering with joy- 
fulness," Col. i. 11. However much of the glory of God may he 
seen in his other works, the glory of his mighty power is particularly 
seen in enabling his people to exhibit the likeness of the object of 
their fait^i, in continuing to bear the cross, and to suffer for his sake 
with patience, and with joyfulness, till their humiliation he complet¬ 
ed in death. And when he appealed to the Corinthians respecting 
the proofs of Ins apostleship, he sets his patience in the foremost place. 
** Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought among you in 
patience^ in signs, and wonders, and mighty deeds," 2 Cor. xii. 12. If 
the miraculous powers of the apostles excited the astonishment of the 
world, have not tlieir love and their zeal, their deadness to the world, 
and their patient and joyful endurance, thrown a halo around them 
which has called forth the admiration of the spiritually-minded in 
all ages ? The Spirit of glory and of God rested on them, as it still 
does on their companions in tribulation. Their weakness served to 
make the more manifest the all-sufilciency of the grace of Christ. 

But while we advert to the instrumentality of the events of provi¬ 
dence in the economy of grace, we cannot but oppose the notion that 
would reduce the work of the Spirit, to that of ordering and direct¬ 
ing, such events. The dispepsations of providence ought, no doubt, 
to lead men to repmtance, but they are generally perverted into oc¬ 
casions of sin. Waat is true of afflictions, holds true of all providen¬ 
tial occurrences. They do not of themselves sanctify; on the con¬ 
trary, they often harden. It is only when the Spirit of God blesses 
them, that they promote spiritual good. The same special grace 
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which makes the word of God eifectual, is required to make provi¬ 
dential circumstances the means of spiritual profit. The*Sjfirit em¬ 
ploys the latter to interest men more in the former. The word is 
not on this account, however, to be identified with the Spirit any 
more than in providence. It is in vain, for instance, to argue, that 
as faith comes by reading or hearing the word of 8od, and as all 
scripture is given by inspiration of God, so it follows, that faith ia 
the gift of God. For, when God is said to open the heart—to shine 
into the heart—to strengthen by his Spirit in the inner man—to 
take away the heart of stone, and to give an heart flesh—and to 
work in men, both to will and to do of his good —it is ob¬ 

viously taught, that there is a living divine agent giving efficiency to 
divine truth. The operations of the Spirit are thus distinguished 
from the mere influence of external means. ^ This distinction appears 
also from facts. The Almighty, for instance, delivered his law from 
Sinai, and afterwards wrote it upon tables of stone; and Moses 
wrote the other precepts upon parchments. Here, then, we see a 
people favoured with outward means of a very striking character- 
But the great bulk of them continued* blind and perverse. And, 
how can this state of mind in any case be cured ? in no other way 
than hy that of writing the law in the heart. The Apostle Paul 
accordingly, distinguishes between the two when he says, “ Ye aVe 
manifestly declared to be the epistle of Clyist, qiinistered by ns, 
written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God ; not on 
tables of stone, but in tteslily tables of tj^e heart,*' 2 Cor. iii. 3. Here 
there is an explicit distinction established between mere external 
means, and the internal operation of the Divine Spirit. The same 
distinction is made when he says, I have planted, and Apollos 
watered, but God gave the increase.” Here, the outward means 
were of tlie very best kind ; but we are not merely told that those 
means Avere furnished by God, which is doubtless true, but we are 
told the increase was directly of God, 1 Cor. iii. 6. And this accounts, 
in one.^^view, for the success of the gospel being greater at one time 
than at another, and for the diflerent reception it meets with from 
different persons in the same circumstances. The prpaching of the 
apostles themselves was attended with various success*; and that the 
success is directly from above is confirmed by what is added, So, 
then, neither is he that planteth any thing, neither that watereth ; 
but God that giveth the increase.” The weapons which the apostles 
employed were mighty through God to the subduing of all opposition, 
2 Cor. X. 4. When our Lord says, that every one who hath heard 
and learned of the Father corneth unto me,” he must refer to some¬ 
thing more than the external teaching of the word of God ; for mul¬ 
titudes who were tau^t in the latter sense never came to him. 
But the teaching he speaks of was such that, whoever were its subs 
jects, it ensured their coming to him, Jofin vi. 45.. When he ex¬ 
horts the Laodiceans to accept of eye-salve to anoinSithetr eyes that 
they might see, he is speaking to a people who already enjoyed the 
external light of the gospel, and, of course, he cannot mean mere 
outward instruction. He must refer to the gift of eyes to see, and 
of an heart to perceive. When the apostle prayed in behalf of the 
^ New Series. Vol, III. 2 E 
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Ephesians, that the eyes of their understanding might be etiliglitened 
by theifi receiving the Spirit of wisdom and of revelation in the know¬ 
ledge of Christ, he is praying for those who not only already enjoyed 
the external revelation of Christ, but who had believed in him, and 
had made considerable progress in the knowledge of his name. He 
must refer, thd^, to increased communication of divine grace. What 
else can be meant when he prays that they might be strengthened 
with might by the Spirit of God in the inner man? And when Christ 
promises to all who love him, and keep his commandments, that he 
will come to them, and manifest himself to them, it is quite clear 
that it is-^ttnr-sa^rely the external manifestation of himself in the 
gospel that is meant. He speaks of a privilege which he expressly 
says is not granted to the world, John xiv. 21—23. But many of 
the latter enjoy the external light of revelation. 

In the result of the personal ministry of Christ, we have a striking 
proof of the necessity of the Spirit’s agency to overcome that fearful 
repugnance to the will of God which marks the character of man. 
He lamented that he had laboured in vain, and had spent his 
i^rength for nought and in vain, Isa. xlix. 4. If even He, who spake 
as never man spake, was so unsuccessful, who will trust to the mere 
preaching of the word, however clearly, affectionately, and forcibly 
he may declare it? But after the Saviour was raised from the dead, 
and exalted to tlie ri^ht hand of God, it was solemnly announced 
tl»at a numerous host of willing and devoted subjects should conse¬ 
crate themselves to his service, Psal. cx. 3. And liow was this to 


be effected but by the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, whose gracious 
influence should give effect to the gospel of peace ? On the day of 
Pentecost there came from heaven a sound as of a mighty wind, to 
denote at once the plenitude of spiritual influence which was to be 
bestowed, and the powerful energy with which it should act. And 
mighty, indeed, were the effects that followed, not so much in the 
miraculous signs which distinguished that age, as in the conversion 
of multitudes to the faith of Christ. The success of tlie gosn^l is in 
every instance referred to the power of the Spirit of God. It came 
to the subjects of its influence, “ not in word only, but in power and 
in the Holy Ghost,*’ 1 Thess. i. 5. They who purified their souls 
by obeying the truth, did so through the Spirit, 1 Pet. i. 22. Is it 
not for us, then, while we maintain the responsibility of man, to 
beware of overlooKing the sovereignty of God? 

In the passages now quoted, we see the union of the agency of the 
Spirit with the instrumentality of the word of God. His work does 
not consist in giving new revelations, nor in communicating truth by 
direct inspiration, but in giving to the mind enlightened and influential 
views of the truths already contain^ in the scriptures. Of his own 
.will begat he us with the word of truth,” James i. 18. We are born 
of the Spirit, and also of the incorruptible seed of the word, John iii. 
5; 1 Pet. i. the one being the agent, and the other the instru¬ 
ment employed by him. When the Spirit convinces men of sin, it 
is by making those parts of truth, which bear upon their guilty and 
lielpless.condition, powerfully to impress them. And when he leads 
the sinner to rest his hope for eternity on the work of plirist, it is 
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by effectually convincing him, l)y means of the testimony of scriptui'e, 
of the perfections and all-sufficiency of that work, and of oivine 
acceptance of it as a full atonement for sin; and by bringing him • 
to see that here is a remedy at once adapted to his case, and perfectly 
free for his use. ^heti we say that the Spirit is the agent, and the 
word the instrument in effecting conversion, it is necessary to ob« 
serve, that the fitness of the latter to be thus empfoyed, arises from 
the nature of tlie great moral principles which are there developed, 
and their relation to the faculties, the feelings, and the circum¬ 
stances of man. While every part of divine truth is employed as the 
Divine Spirit sees fit, he, in a particular manner,of what are 
eminently called the things of Christ, and shows4h^ to the subjects 
of his influence, John xvi. 14, 15, Now those things embrace the 
great moral pi'inoiples which are imbodied in the facts of the gospel 
liistory, and in the character and work ofi the Saviour. Immanuel 
is the image of the invisible God, because in his character and work 
are exhil>ite(l those high moral qualities whicli constitute the glory 
of the Godiiead; and it is the work of the Spirit so to shine ui j.he 
heart as to give the knowledge of Go^ in the face of Jesus Christ, 

2 Cor. iv. 4—6. Such is our nature, that we are^ much more sus¬ 
ceptible of impressions by means of facts, than by the most correct 
abstract statements; and in the gospel we have a testimony pon- 
oerniug the important facts of the incarnation and death, the resur¬ 
rection and glory, of Christ, in which the mist solcnnn and interesting 
truths are imbodied in a way admirably fitted to enlighten tlie mind, 
and to impress the heart. We, in particular, there see the nature 
and demands of the divine law,—the exceeding evil of sin, and the 
fearful demerit of the sinner,—the divine abhorrence of evil, with its 
bitter consequences to the guilty,—the unsullied purity and perfect 
sanctity of the Lawgiver,—the moral excellencies of character in 
which he delights,—the inseparable connection between sin and 
misery,—and the connection between a return to God and a 
return to liappiness. But all these important discoveries have a 
hearing on that holy love which shines with such brilliancy in the 
c-ross of Christ. For every tiling that heightens our views of the 
holy nature of the divine law, and our conviction .of the guilt and 
iloinerit of the sinner, must heighten our conceptions of that im¬ 
measurable love which, by the gift of the Redeemer, hath overcome 
the mighty morale obstacles which stood in the w^ of our deliverance 
and blessedness. Now, the Redeemer, by his obedience unto death, 
hath not only removed that legal barrier which intercepted the 
honourable communication of the Divine Spirit to the guilty, but 
hath also developed those great moral principles by which this Holy 
Spirit operates on the souls of men, and effects their moral renova¬ 
tion. These principles, while they constitute the glory of God, are 
also the seeds of eternal life in the immortal spirit. This is eternal 
life to know thee the only true God, and Jesus ChrislU whom thou hast 
sent,” John xvii. 3. On the mode of the operation ui the Holy Spirit 
the scriptures are silent; but they most explicitly state that, in every 
case, the proper knowledge of the truth, the faith of it on its proper 
evidence, and tlie cliaracter produced by it, are the effects of his 
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special agency. Christians have an unction from the Holy One by 
which thpy know all things necessary to their salvation. And there 
t is something in his teaching which discriminates it from mere ex¬ 
ternal instruction. As^ though we do not see the wind itself, we yet 
can see its effects; so, though we do not see the ^act process of the 
Spirit's workingj^we see the workmanship he le&ves behind. While 
truth is poured into the iliind, he produces what may be called a kind 
of spiritual taste by which the true import, the heavenly excellence, 
and the divine glory, of the things of Christ come to be discerned. 
This kind of spiritual taste is comprehended in “ an understanding 
heart," whi nli..ip a brief scriptural compendium of spiritual communi¬ 
cation and of Chri&Kan attainment. It is implied in the expression, 
Receiving the love of the truth.” It is included also in the ex¬ 
pression, An heart to perceive." This moral capacity of spiritual 
perception leads to the right exercise of all the faculties of the soul. 
There are no new faculties created, but those which are already 
possessed are sanctified to God. The renovated soul sees heavenly 
beauty, hears holy harmony, and is sensible of the most delightful 
fragrance, as of ointment pouyed forth, while he dwells on the person 
and character, oi^the work and the salvation of Christ. And thus, 
by an influence acting at once on the judgment and on the lieart, 
the. Divine Spirit touches the springs of volition, and, without in¬ 
terfering with our freedom of agency, he persuasively inclines tlie 
will, and secures a*compK3te change of choice. His influence is em¬ 
ployed in connection with means adapted to our rational nature, and it 
acts simultaneously with them; so that, though in itself quite distinct 
from those means, it yet so accompanies them, tliat its subject cannot 
generally distinguish between its operations and those of his own 
mind. The impression of the divine image on the heart is produced 
by the great moral principles imbodied in the truth itself, thougli. 
in order that the truth may enstamp the likeness, the influence of 
the Spirit is necessary,—just as the impression upon wax is made 
by the seal, although heat has been employed to fit it for receiving 
the impression. It is scarcely necessary to say, that all illustrations 
of spiritual by material things must, however, be imperfect. 

Since it is the office of the Holy Spirit to take of the tilings 
of Christ, and by them to act on the subjects of his influence, it 
must be obvious that his work is not something added to the work 
of Christ, as if t(f supplement its deficiencies. Deficiency it lias 
none. Neither is the work of the Spirit designed to warrant a 
sinner to come to Christ. It has nothing to do with the sinner's 
acceptance, in the way of founding a title to it, or even recommend¬ 
ing to it. It is designed to make the sinner willing to come to 
Christ as he is, and not to make Christ willing to receive the sinner. 
It is the office of the Spirit to poinif the sinner to the one finished 
ahd accepted work of the Saviour. He testifies of Christ; and 
the design, the tendency, and the effect of his work is to glorify 
Him. By his enlightening and quickening grace he unfolds the 
truth concerning him, and inclines the heart of the sinner 
to embrace it, as at once a faithful saying, and worthy of the most 
cordial reception. The 'subject of his influence can see nothing 
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in himself on which to rest; he does not look for something to be 
wrought in him, any more than to something done, or to bs/done by 
him, to be either in whole or in part a basis of hope before God. 
He liears and believes the divine testimony, declaring that the only 
work through whicii.he can find peace with God is already done. 
He looks to a work without himself—to tliQ work ofi Christ, as that 
sure foundation, which, according to promise, has been laid by God 
in Zion. He and the offended Judge meet at the cross. There the 
divine justice lias found rest, and there the sinner finds it. Jesus 
is the one object to whom the Holy Spirit directs, and to whom he 
draws the sinner. He draws with the cords of ayf^rlT; Ivith bands of 
love. He enlightens, and he persuades them as rational creatures. 
He draws them affectionately, by unfolding to them the free, the 
generous, and the disinterested love revealed in the cross of Christ. 
They are won by mercy, and subdued by rich, free, and sovereign 
grace. And tlius they become the willing and the devoted subjects 
of him who loved them, and gave himself for tliem, Hosea xi. 4 ; 
Psalm cx. ih 

And is it not, then, for the Christian ’teacher at once to direct the 
sinner to the Saviour? Is the latter inquiring after way of peace? 
proclaim to him tlie pacifying message. Is he asking how the heart 
of a sintmr is changed ? preach to him tlie gospel as our Lord did to 
Nicodemiis, when discoursing on this suhjept. ^nd should lie bo 
careless, the same discourse will teach how to awaken him. Is he in 
quest of enjoyment,—and who is not so in some way ?—declare to him 
the glad tidings of great joy. Set before all the great object of faith, 
and look upward for the grace of the Holy Spirit to incline the 
hearts of Llie hearers to come to Christ, that they may have life. It 
might never to he forgotten, that it is the depravity of the human 
heart wliich renders the special influence of the Spirit necessary, 
riie oliligation under which all who hear the gospel are laid to 
believe it, rests on tlieir being possessed of rational faculties, and 
llieir having the gospel fully set before them, and established by 
appropriate evidence. Independently of any special influence, it is 
tlieir duty to believe what God hath testified. Mi^stakes on this 
subject have led some to suppose that obligation is founded on what 
tliey call the gift of universal grace. But the grace of which such 
speak, if necessary to constitute us accountable f^eings, is a debt to 
us considered in that character^ and not grace to the ill-deserving. 
Tile latter, however, is the grace of the gospel, and it is declared to 
he necessary to save us from the state into which we were already 
fallen, and is not represented as the original ground of obligation. 
If men are not accountable creatures, antecedent to their receiving 
tlie universal grace to which we now refer, then they cannot be 
guilty; and if not guilty, what need have they of grace to save 
them? It is not be supposed that innoceni creatures should perish. 

It is, indeed, a humbling thought, that the reason Vby it is neces- 
f^nry that tfie Holy Spirit should influence the heart by* his special 
energy, is, that the heart is full of evil, and is in direct opposition 
to the will of God. The influence that subdues the heart must be 
ot pure gr'jce, for what can render us more unworthy of any benefit 
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than such a hateful disposition of heart ? Let a man be fully per¬ 
suaded of this, and he will lo&the himself in the sight of Him whose 
glory shines so brightly in the gospel of Christ, and as a helpless 
sinner he will cast himself into the arms of^ sovereign mercy. *No 
longer will he in cold blood virtually blame God his unbelief, and 
abuse what the scriptufes say of divine influence; but on the 
contrary, he will take home to himself the undivided blame of hav¬ 
ing positively put from him the counsel of God, He will he con¬ 
vinced of sin in not believing in Christ before. 

• It is for the disciples of Christ habitually to repair to him as the 
fountain-hedffTrflm^whom the Holy Spirit comes, for those hallowing 
influences on which their own edification, the edification of all be¬ 
lievers, and the conversion of the world, depend. D, K. 

Dundee, 


- - ^ OCCASIONAL COMMUNICANTS. 

• (^To the Editor.) 

Dbar Sir, —Observing that you sometimes insert letters on practical 
questions, I have deemei^it proper to write a few thoughts on a topic of 
considerable importance, in the hope that you, should you find it con¬ 
venient, might insert them. It has often struck me, on looking over the 
listsofmembersofsomeofourchurches, that there were names continued 
on them for a series of years which ought to have been sti'uck off. Cir¬ 
cumstances frequently necessitate removals from one part of the country 
to another; and it would appear to be the natural course, in all sucli 
cases, for members to resign their connection with the churcli in the 
place they are leaving, and obtain a certificate transferring them to 
the one in the locality where they mean to reside. Instead of this, 
liowever, being acted on to the extent whicli its evident scripturality 
and advantages point out, it not unfrequently happens that a member 
of a church in^ a large town, when he retires to a more sequestered 
spot, continues his connection with that church, and only assumes 
the position of an occasional communicant in the country one. Per¬ 
haps he might attempt to justify himself by pleading his pleasurable 
recollections of past fellowship, his strong attachment to his pastor, 
his admiration of his talents, and the possibility of his returning 
at a period not very remote. Whatever weight these reasons may 
have in his estimation, they can have none on that of the church 
with which he purposes to communicate, but not to subject himself 
either to its responsibilities or its discipline. Permanent communi¬ 
cants should be members of the church with which they communicate. 
No church should retain individual as a member who resides at 
such a distance/ds to prevent his attendance at the Lord’s supper; 
and no church should permit any man every Lord’s day to be a com¬ 
municant who declines to join them as a member. The public 
around view him as a member, and charge his delinquencies on 
them ; they bear the reproach ; yet, as no man can be suWect to the 
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diBcipline of two distinct churches at one and the same time for the 
same offences, and as he is not a member where the offence has been 
committed, the odium is cast upon the churchHihat has notlhe power^ 
to investigate and decide, while that which is invested with the* 
power is so far removed as to render an inquiry almost impossible. 
This evil might b? remedied by a cliurch declining to admit those 
resident in the neighbourhood as occasunal coitfmunicants, after 
the lapse of a reasonable time; or by the churcli which is left, re¬ 
solving that after the lapse of such a time they shalh in virtue of 
their removal, cease to be members. These methods would put a 
stop to the very unseemly sight of members, who feel a kind ‘of 
honour in being united with a wealthy and infUMJiTt’ial church, when 
they go to the country, treating tlieir poorer brethren there in 
such a way as to force upon them the conviction that they communi¬ 
cate solely for their own sake, and that they refrain from full mem¬ 
bership for the like reason. No encouragement should be given to a 
system which might issue in such results. 

But there is another aspect of the subject to be considered. _ T he 
tide of commerce leads many to flow from the country churches into 
the large towns. They occasionally dome without any certificate; 
or, at least, with one framed in general terms, anfl not containing a 
recommendation to any special church. Much injury accrues from 
this. The meml)ers are unknown, they are in the midst of strangers, 
they wander from place to place, havingiitchigg ears,” and they 
contract desultory habits. Sometimes more grievous consequences 
are manifested. A young disciple feels more untrammelled, he can 
forsake public worship without any one to check him, he beconies 
negligent and careless, and his ultimate backsliding tells the evil of 
the practice now under review. Were a pastor to keep his eye on 
every member of his flock, until he knew under what shepherd they 
had placed themselves, much good would be achieved. It might 
cost some additional amount of labour, and it might lead to an en¬ 
larged correspondence, but its beneficial tendencies would far out¬ 
weigh any ea^j^rtion which would be rendered necessary. Those who 
enter large towns are generally young, they require the watchful eye 
of Christian brethren on coming into new scenes of .temptation, and 
the shipwreck of not a few may be traced to their continuing too 
long as occasional communicants. It is distressing to see youthful 
abilities abused, and youthful energies squandeiied in any case, but 
much more so when their possessors bade fair to lead a life of hon¬ 
ourable usefulness in the church of Christ. 

I commend these few observations to the serious and candid con¬ 
sideration of pastors and churches, believing that, where the evil 
pointed out exists, tliey are both sharers of the blame attachable 
thereto. The more concentraSed we can make the moral force of 
our churches, the more shall we advance ,the interests of piety. 

I am, &c. M. L. C. 
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The Nesiorians, or the Lost Tribes^ By As&hel Grant, M.D. Second 
Edition. Murray. London: 1843. 12mo. viii. 320. 

i 

The Christian church is laid under deep obligations to the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions; to them belongs the 
honour of having sent forth such men as the late Levi Parsons, Pliny 
Fisk, Mr. Ne well, a nd Dr, Judson, whose praise is in all the churches. 
They have also"B8b*, peculiarly happy in the selection of their fields 
of enterprise. While they have not overlooked the pressing claims 
of the untutored tribes of the heathen world, they have directed 
their chief attention to those interesting localities wliich were once 
the theatre of great events in the history of mankind, or which are 
endeared to the Christian and the philanthropist, as the cradle of 
religion and civilization. In this way they have already established 
flourishing missions in the principal cities of Greece, Syria, and 
Turkey, and have extended tneir benevolent efibrts to the populous 
regions of China? Burmah, and Ceylon. It also appears, from the 
interesting work now before us, that they have commenced an im¬ 
portant mission in Ancient Media, which forms part of the modern 
kingdom of Persia Th3 principal station of this mission is the city 
of Ooroomiah, the capital of the province of that name, in the 
neighbourhood of which, the celebrated eastern sage, Zoroaster, is 
reported to have lived, and taught his peculiar system of religion 
and philosophy. It contains a population of about 20,000 souls, 
chiefly Mohammedans, and stands in the centre of a vast plain of 
about 500 square miles; bounded by the mountains of Koordistan 
on the west, and by the lake Ooroomiah on the east; studded over 
with about 300 hamlets and villages. In this locality there were 
stationed, in 3840, four missionary brethren with their wives, along 
with a printer. Twelve or fourteen free scliools had l|pen opened in 
the villages, and a seminary and girls' hoarding school had been 
established on the mission premises in the city. Considerable por¬ 
tions of the scriptures had been translated into the language of the 
Nestorians, the native Christians of that country. These had opened 
their churches to frhe American missionaries for the conducting of 
Sabbath schools, and for the preaching of the gospel; and native 
helpers had been trained for usefulness. 

The character of these native Christians is drawn to considerable 
advantage. They are usually designated Nestorians, from Nestorius, 
a Syrian bishop of Constantinople, who flourished in the fifth century, 
and who was excommunicated and baifished from his see by the council 
of Ephesus, in 431, for his^^alleged heresies in regard to the person of 
Christ. But the mncipal charge brought against him was his objecting 
to the title owJas, * mother of God,' as applied to the Virgin Mary, 
for which fei^ Protestants will now be disposed to blame him. He ap¬ 
pears to have been a man of sincere piety and unblemished character; 
and his principles were widely embraced by many of the oriental 
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(churches, which were unquestionably superior to those of the Greek 
and Romish communions, both in regard to doctrine and discipline, 
and which still maintain a considerable degree of priniitire purity 
and simplicity. The native Christians of the above-mentioned region 
do not, however, appoovf^ of this name, or usually apply it to them¬ 
selves. They declare that they never derived feither their doctrine 
or their rites from Nestorius, but profess to ha^e received them 
immediately from the apostles themselves. Only they reverence the 
memory of the persecuted bishop for his zeal against the worship of 
his images, and his opposition to the unscriptural titles which were 
even then applied to the mother of our Saviour, and which seem' to 
have paved the way for the idolatrous worshipiicfterwardspaid to her. 

“ The Assyrian Nestorians,” we are told, “ have the greatest reverence 
for the scriptures, and are desirous of having them diffused among 
the people in a language which all can understand. In their feelings 
towards other sects they are charitable and liberal; in tlieir forms, 
more simple and scriptural than the papal and other oriental churches. 
They abhor image-worship, auricular confession, and the doqy^ne of 
purgatory; and hence they have broad common ground with Protes¬ 
tant Christians; so that, not inappropriately, they have been called 
the Protestants of Asia,” At the same tirne/^t is admitte<t that, 

as a people, they are sunk into the darkness of ignorance and 
superstition; none but their clergy could read or write; the educa¬ 
tion of their females was entirely neglectel; and they attached great 
importance to their numerous fasts and feasts, to the neglect of purity 
of Jicart and life.” Still,” it is added, ‘‘ there are some who now 
appear to lead exemplary lives, and to sigh over the degradation of 
their people.” 

While such is the character of the native Christians of the 
plain, the principal design of Dr. Grant’s work is to direct the 
attention of the reader to another class of the same interesting people, 
inhabiting the moimtains of Central Assyria, and cut off from all 
intercourse with their neighbours by almost inaccessible fastnesses. 
This peculiarity of situation enables them to maintain their inde¬ 
pendence, surrounded, as they are, by the warlike and predatory 
Koords,—a people inhabiting the ancient Gordian, or Carducbiaii 
mountains, between Persia and Turkey. It also secures them against 
the incursions of the forces of both these powerful empires; and 
amidst the devastations and revolutions produced by the progress of 
the Mohammedan arms and religion in the regions around, these 
tribes of Independent Nestorians have enjoyed comparative tran-, 
quillity during a long succession of ages, and have been honoured, 
like the Waldenses of the Alps, to maintain a consistent testimony 
against some of the more gross superstitions and corruptions, both of 
the Eastern and Western chuftihes. From the unprincipled character 
of the Koordish tribes, as well as from^the difficulty of crossing the 
mountain passes, the country of the Independent Nestorians remained, 
till lately, a terra incognita to the inhabitants of ^Europe. For the 
same reason the distinctive features and peculiar habits of these 
mountain tribes were, in a great measure, unknown to the lest of 
the world. Mr. Shultz, the first European who attempted to obtain 
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access to this secluded region, was treacherously murdered by tlie 
sanguinary Koords- But in consequence of the favourable report of 
Messrs. Smith and Dwight, wlio visited the Nestorians in Persia in 
1831# the American Board resolved on the formation of a mission to 
that people. At their annual meeting in ^634, they solicited the 
assistance of a suitable physician, believing that* a knowledge of 
the healing art vJould greatly facilitate the labours of a Christian 
missionary, hy giving him a salutary influence over the minds of 
a half civilized people, and procuring for him admission to places 
where none but a physician could safely go. Accordingly, after 
considerable dela;^the author of the present work, Dr. Asaliel 
Grant, physician ui <Ttica, was induced to oifer his services, and 
was accepted by the Board. He appears to have been eminently 
qualified for the important and arduous task thus assigned to him: 
uniting great personal counoge and amenity of manners, with su¬ 
perior professional skill, sincere piety, and ardent zeal. He and 
Mrs. Grant accordingly sailed for Smyrna in the spring of 1835, 
whergjhey arrived in safety, after a pleasant voyage of forty-eight 
days. From thence they sailed for Constantinople, and crossed the 
Euxine in a small schooner, to the port of Trebizonde. They were tliou 
conveyed on horsebJlCk, for seven- hundred miles, through the regions 
of Armenia into Persia. They arrived at Tabruz, one of tlie prin¬ 
cipal cities of that kingdom, on the 15th of October, where they met 
with much kindness from t^ie Bi'itish residents; and after resting a fl‘.w 
days, proceeded to Ooroomiah. Here Dr, Grant laboured with accept¬ 
ance and success, till he was deprived of his faithful and afiectionate 
wife, who died on the 12th of January, 1839, after giving birth to 
twin daughters, who were interred by her side in the ancient 
Nestorian church of that city. 

In the month of February following, be received instructions 
from the Board to proceed into Mesopotamia, to form a mission 
among the Nestorians, who were supposed to dwell on the west 
of the central mountains of Koordistan. “ By this means,” says 
Dr. G., **it was hoped that a safe way of access might be found to 
the main body of the Independent Nestorian tribes inhabiting 
those mountains.*' Dr. G.*s own plan was to cross directly from the 
eastern or Persian frontier into this district; but the Board decided 
that he should proceed by the western route. He accordingly 
set out from Ooroomiah on the 1st of April, 1839, for Erzerooin, 
where he expected to meet the Rev. Mr. Homes of Constantinople, 
, who was to be temporarily associated with him in this enterprise. 
On reaching the former city, he learned that the brethren at Con¬ 
stantinople had decided against Mr. H.’s entering upon the tour at 
that time. He then set out for Constantinople, across the mountains 
of Armenia,—an undertaking of no liftle difliculty and peril, owing 
to the quantity of snow wlticb had previous fallen. On reaching the 
Turkish capital, he found that Mr. Homes could not then con¬ 
veniently be spared, and he resolved to proceed alone into Mesopo¬ 
tamia, it being understood that Mr. H. sliould join him at Dierbekir, 
a city of Asiatic Turkey, on the river Tigris. On the arrival of 
Mr. H., they proceeded, on the 10th of July, to Mardin, a town 
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situated about sixty miles to the south-west of the former city. Here 
tlieir lives were in imminent danger,*in consequence of an insurrec¬ 
tion of the Koords, who slew the Turkish governor, and took posses^ 
sion of the city. After making inquiry, they found that there were 
no Nestorians remaining on the western side of the mountains, all 
those who formerly resided there having either become Chaldeans 
(i, e, papists), or liaving removed to other parts. After spending two 
months in Mardln, they accordingly decided that Mr. Homes should 
return to Constantinople, and that Dr, Grant should proceed alone, 
hy way of Mosul, a city of about 30,000 inhabitants, occupying a 
position on the river Tigris not far from the ruins of ancient Nineveh. 
Here he arrived on the 20th of September, l<f39, and remained till 
the 7th of October following. On the morning of that day, he pro¬ 
ceeded on his way to the unexplored mountains of Central Koordistan, 
accompanied hy two Nestorians of Persia, a Koordish Muleteer, and 
a Turkish police-officer, from the pasha. 

Soon after leaving the ruins of Nineveli, Dr. Grant came into 
the country of the Yezidees, reputed worshippers of tlif^^^vil. 
He found, liowever, that these people, while they cherish a stpng 
aversion towards the Mohammedans, are favour^ly disposed ^gwards 
the Christians. He considers them as a remnant of the ancient 
Manichees, and their religion seems a confused compound oftTuda- 
ism, Paganism, and Christianity. ** TJiey practise the rite of 
baptism, make the sign of the cross, put off fheir shoes and kiss 
the threshold wlien they enter a Christian church, and it is said 
that they often speak of wine as the blood of Christ, &c. They 
believe in one supreme God; and, in some sense at least, in Christ 
as a Saviour. They have also a remnant of Sahianism, or the 
religion of the ajicient fire-worshippers. They bow in adoration 
before the rising sun, and kiss his first rays, when they strike on a 
wall or other object near them ; and they will not blow out a candle 
with their breath, or spit in the fire, lest they should defile that 
sacred element. Circumcision and the passover, or a sacrificial 
festival allied to the passover in time and circumstance, seem also to 
identify them with the Jews.'* Dr. Grant seems to doubt the fact 
of their worshipping the devil, though lie admits that they pay him 
so much deference as to refuse to speak of him disrespectfully, as he 
supposes “ for fear of his vengeance.*' Some ancient Nestorian 
writers, we are told, speak of them as of Hebrew descent, and some 
interesting facts in favour of this opinion are adduced in the Appen¬ 
dix of this volume (A). 

On the 8th of October, Dr. Grant crossed the plain where 
the famous battle of Arhela was fought between Alexander and 
Darius, which ended in th^ overthrow of the Persian empire; 
and arrived in the town of Akra, the seat of the Turkish Pa^ha. 
Here he remained two nights, and* then sqt out, under the 
Pasha’s protection, for the fortress of Amadieh,^ which is situated 
on the level summit of a precipitous mass of rock, ‘Of an entirely 
isolated character, nearly a thousand feet above the plain. On the 
15th, Dr. G. proceeded, at an early hour, towards the borders of the 
Indepei^dent Nestorian country. These are represented as a most 
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finrinidable race of people, and are regarded even by the warlike 
Koords as almost invincible. It is evident, however, that they are 
more indebted, under Providence, to the rugged nature of their 
country, than to their strength or skill in war, for the maintenance 
of their independence. On arriving at the vhl^ of Duree/' says 
Dr. G., ‘'after a ^oilsome ride of seven hours over the rough moun¬ 
tain passes, we were haile'd by several of the mountain Nestorians 
from the independent district of Tiydry, who demanded who we 
were, what we wanted, whither going, &c. ; aud the demand was 
repeated by each successive party we passed, till finally the cry 
seemed to issue froi© the very rocks over our head/'—“ A cry so often 
repeated, in the deeplSyriac gutturals of their Stentorian voices, was 
not a little startling; and then their bold bearing, and a certain fierce¬ 
ness of expression, and spirited action, and intonation of voice, with 
the scrutinizing inquiry, whether we were Catholics or bad men, 
whom they might rob (as one inquired of our Nestorlan guide), 
bereft my poor Cavass (the Turkish police-officer) of the little courage 
thaUWi sustained him thus far; and he manifested so much real 
alarm, that I yielded to his earnest request, and dismissed him, as 
soon* as we reached ^he house of the bishop, who assured me that his 
presence was no lon^r desirable.” Dr. G. met with a very friendly 
reception from the people, which was increased by their finding tliat 
he understood their lang^jage, and was able to prescribe for their 
sick. ‘‘ The bishop,*” he observes, ‘‘ who is a most patriarchal per¬ 
sonage, witli a long white beard, was very cordial, and took me into 
his venerable church, a very ancient structure, made by enlarging a 
natural cave, by means of heavy stone walls, in front of the precipi¬ 
tous rock. It stood far up on tlie side of the mountain, and withm 
it was dark as midnight. The attentive old bishop took my hand, 
and guided it to a plain stone-cross which lay upon the altar, sup¬ 
posing I would manifest iny veneration or devotional feelings, after 
their own custom, by pressing it to iny lips.” He adds, however, 
that they do not mingle^with this outward expression of reverence any 
“of the image worship, or the other corrupt observances of the Roman 
Catholic church.” He also remarks, that the old bishop slept in his 
solitary church, so as to be in readiness to attend his devotions before 
day light in the morning. 

A high range of mountains still separated him from the proper 
country of the Indejfcndent Nestorians. He had been advised, at 
Mosul, not to venture into their country without an escort from the 
• patriarch ; but after consulting with the bishop, he resolved to pro¬ 
ceed at once: he would thus be more likely to secure the good-will 
of the people by the confidence he reposed in them, and would save 
eight or ten days’ delay. The bishop ^nt a young Nestorian along 
with him, “ and two others went to bring back the mules from Lezaw, 
the first village of the indep^dent tribe of Tiyareh, the nearest and 
by far the most powerful of the mountain tribes.” To enable him to 
secure a sure footing where he could neither ride nor walk with shoes, 
he exchanged his Turkish boots for the bishop's sandals- These were 
wrought with hair cord, so as at once to defend the feet, and to 
enable the wearer to secure a hold, where he might be in danger of 
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beitig hurled down the almost perpendicular mountain sides. Thus 
equipped he set off early on the 18th,» and after a toilsomp ascent of 
an hour and a half, found himself at the summit of the mountain.* 
From thence he had a magnificent view of the country of the Inde¬ 
pendent Nestorianf, iiltersected by dark looking defiles and narrow 
glens, “ into few ofVhich the eye could penetrate so far as to gain a 
distinct view of the cheerful smiling villages, whiw have long been 
the secure abodes of the main body of the Nestorian cliurch.” 
“ Here,” observes Dr. G., “ was the home of a hundred thousand 
Christians, around whom the arm of Omnipotence had reared (he 
adamantine ramparts, whose lofty snow-capped summits seemed to 
Iflend with the skies in the distant horizon* ^ere, in their * muni-* 
tion of rocks,' has God preserved, as if for some great end in the 
economy of his grace, a chosen remnant of his ancient church, secure 
from the beast and the false prophet, safS from the flames of perse¬ 
cution and the clangour of war.” 

After resting, in a meditative mood, on a sequestered pinnacle 
of rock, he proceeded down the steep declivity of the mo«K^in, 
cautiously cliiubiiig over the rocks w)iich obstructed their course, 
()r resting his weary limbs under th© shade of a wild p ear-t ree, 
or mounted on his mule, winding along the rfarrow zigzag^path- 
way, till they reached the banks of the river Zab, one of the 
sources of the Tigris- Here lay one of their large populous vil¬ 
lages, which extended amid fertile gardens for more than a nule in 
length. On entering the village, the first person that met him was 
a young man whom he had cured of cataract at Ooroomiah, about a 
year before, and who came to him with a smiling countenance, bearing 
a present of honey in token of gratitude. He was invited to tlie 
residence of the chief man of the village, whose house was built after 
the common style*of the country, of stone laid in mud, with aflat 
terrace roof, having a basement and second story, with two or three 
apartments in each. They were seated upon the floor in ‘a large 
upper room,’ which serves as the guest chamber and the family room 
in summer, but it is too open to be comfortable in winter. Food was 
placed before them in a very large wooden bowl, placed upon the 
skin of a wild goat or ibex, which was spread upon the carpet with 
the hair side down, and served as a table and cloth: bread made of 
millet was laid round the edge of their goat skin table, and a 
large wooden spoon provided for each one of thS party, eight or ten 
in number, to help himself out of the common dish. A separate 
portion was reserved for the females, who are, nevertheless, adds Dr. 
G., treated with more consideration than in most Asiatic countries. 

These were constantly occupied till evening, in their various em¬ 
ployments, within or out of thq house, and use the distafi* in spinning. 
They clothe their household in scarlet or striped cloth, made of 
wool, and resembling Scotch tartan, of *5 beautiful and substantial 
texture.” The form of the females is described'as graceful, their 
expression agreeable, and their complexion (making allowance fbr 
their greater exposure to the sun and the smoke of their dwellings) 
as fair as that of most Europeans. They are also said to be neat, 
industrious, and frugal, and are distinguished for chastity. 

I 
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The following interesting account is given of tiie mode of worship 
observed Iff their] people, and of their manner of observing the Sab- 
-bath 

A thin piece of board was struck rapidly with a mallet to call the villagers 
to church, at the rising of the sun. Each person, oii*'ent^ing the church, put 
ofk' his shoes, and testified his reverence for the sanctuary of God by kissing the 
door-posts or threshold, and passed on to kiss the Gospels lying upon the altar, 
then the cross, and, finally, the hand of his religious teacher. The church, like 
all I saw in the mountains, was a very solid stone edifice, with arched roof, and 
might stand for ages. Others that I saw had stood for more than fourteen cen¬ 
turies, according to their ancient records. For the narrow door, (which would 
not? admit a man without much stooping,) the usual explanation was given, 
‘ Strait is the gatef &c.—truth of which they wished to be reminded when 
entering the sanctuary, ^he prayers and the singing, or chanting of the Psalms, 
were all in tlie ancient Syriac language, and quite unintelligible to the common 

?ieople ; but one of the priests read a portion of the Gospels, and gave the trails- 
alion into the vulgar Syriac, sppken by tiie Nestorians; and this constituted the 
preaching. Sometimes the reading is accompanied by some explanations or 
legendary stories, of which they have many. It was a sacramental occasion; and 
the bread and wine were consecrated in the sanctuary or ' holy place" of the 
churcjif^nd then brought out by a priest and a deacon, while each menibjer of 
the Smirch went forward in rotation, and partook of a small piece of the bread 
from the hand of the priest, who held a napkin to prevent any particles from 
falling, as he put the^orsei into the mouth of the communicant;—and then he 
dranx otf (?) the wine, which was held with great ctire by the deacon, so that 
not a,drop should be spilled. But tliere was none of that idolatrous adoration 
of the host, so characteristic of the mass of the Romanists, and of the other 
Oriental churches. On the contrary, there was almost a scriptural simplicity in 
the observance of this solemn ordinance.” 

The priest who had officiated in the prayers and instruction of the 
congregation, first partook of the sacred elements, and then invited 
Dr. Grant to partake. This he did not see it his duty, in the circum¬ 
stances, to decline, and speaks of it as a season of much interest;— 

There was a great stillness and propriety of deportment (he observes) in the 
congregation, and all retired without noise or confusion. In passing out each 
person received at the door a very thin leaf of bread, rolled together, and en¬ 
closing a morsel of meat. This (he adds) was the love.feast of the early Chris¬ 
tians of the first and second centuries. Several of the people then went to the 
house of the church steward, and partook of a mure substantial but plain repast, 
retiring soon after to their houses, or calling upon their more immediate friends. 
The day was observed with far more propriety than I have seen among other Chris¬ 
tians of the East. There was a general stillness throughout the village, such as 
I have noticed in few places in more highly favoured lands. There was no noisy 
merriment, no attention to secular business; and the social intercourse of the 
people was nothing more than what was practised in the ancient Hebrew church. 
Formerly they are said*to have regarded the Christian Sabbath witli so much 
sacredness, as to put to death persons for travelling on that holy day. In the even¬ 
ing, many of the people again assembled for worship at the church; and morning 
and evening prayers are oifered there through the whole week. ” 

Private prayer in their own dwellings is also common. But with all 
this attention to the ordinances of religion, the cause of education ap¬ 
pears to be at a low ebb. At one village, out of a population of about 
1,000 souls, only forty men could read, which was yet regarded as a large 
proportion for such a place. At the village of Asheetha, the Doctor 
became the guest of priest Auraham, (Abraham,) who was reputed the 
most learned ^^esto^ian then living. He had spent twenty years of his 
life in writing and reading books (their books are all in manuscript), 
Yet even he had not an entire Bible; ** and though the Nestorians 

( 
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liave preserved the scriptures iu manuscript (says Dr. G.) with 
great care and purity, so scarce are the copies, that I Iiavj found hut 
a single Nestorian, and that one the patriarch, their spiritual head) 
who possessed an entire Bible, and even that was in half-a-duzen 
different volume^ Thus divided, one man has the Gospels, another 
the Epistles, the Psalms, the Pentateuch, or the Prophets. Portions 
of the scriptures are also contained in th^ir churcfi ritual or liturgy. 
The Book of Revelation and two or three of the slmrter Epistles, 
they did not possess till furnished with them by the American mis¬ 
sion ; and these portions of the Bible appear not to have r^ched 
them when their canon was made up. But they readily rUbived 
them upon the testimony of ether Christian Rations, and the internal 
evidence of their authenticity/* As formerly observed, the Nes- 
torians attach the greatest value to the scriptures, and are desirous 
to itave them multiplied among their i^ople in the vernacular lan¬ 
guage. This is an important fact, and holds out great encourage¬ 
ment to missionary effort. 

To be concluded in our next, 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

Lfitters on Missions. By William Swan, late Missionary in Siberia. With an 
fntro*hintory Preface, by William Orme, late Foreign Secretary to the London 
Missionary Society. Second edition. London: Snow. 1843. Glasgow: 
J. MacLehose. 

We welcome, with feelings of peculiar satisfaction, this new edition of a work 
which we regard as second to none of those numerous and excellent works 
which now adorn tiie Missionary library. The author, in his Introductory 
Preface, with unaffected modesty, says—Notwithstanding the number and 
variety and excellence of ttic Essays and Narratives now found in the Mis¬ 
sionary library, there may still be room for these Letters. Many of the able 
writers referred to, have expatiated on the philosophy of Missions—their warrant 
niid encouragement—their cliaracter and scope^their field of enterprise and 
promise—their dangers and difficulties-^their work and reward. It has been 
the humble aim of the author of this volume to bring the subject more directly 
home to those who may be led to consider the claims tlie Missionary enterprise 
iias upon their personal services. Its motives, its duties, its trials, its aspects, in 
this view, assume a character of individual interest, which the theme, however 
noble and sublime, contemplated merely as a subject of general discussion, cannot 
possess,’* We think there can be no higher or nobleraim relative to Missions 
than that which tlie author here designates humble. His task, we venture to 
say, was more difficult, on account of its superior importance and great delicacy, 
tlmii that undertaken by more recent writers. It required, for its successful * 
execution, capacities of head and of heart which very few possess. Happily the 
author has proved his peculiar fitness for such a work. In a modest, lucid, and 
most engaging style, he speaks home to the heart; and with a mastery peculiarly 
his own, he unfolds the secret sfft’ings and workings of the human mind, with 
relation to his important theme. It would be a great mistake to suppose that, the 
Letters are only fitted for the class for wholn they are chiefly intended. No 
servant of Christ, nbr any private Christian, can peruse tfiem without both plea¬ 
sure and profit. The principles unfolded, and so well illustrated, are applrable 
to the followers of the Captain of salvation, and their duties 'in every situation 
and grade of life. The work is calculated to arouse to activity and seal in 
reference to home, as well as to foreign labours, and its extensive diffusion cannot 
fail to be accompanied with a signal blessing. The following is the estimate of 
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the lamented and distinguished Orme:—These Letters embrace some of the 
important Umics to which I have adverted, and on tite points which they em¬ 
brace^ super^de the necessity of any further discussion. They are the production, 
not of a theorist, but of a pr^tician; not of a speculator, but of an active 
operator in the fields which he describes; of one wh^ has followed the path 
which he recommends to others, and calls for no sacritioc which he has not 
himself made. Such a man demands to be heard on grounds peculiar to him¬ 
self ; and his testimofiy ouglit net to be lightly treated. On every thing relating to 
the qualifications, both moral and interiectual, of Missionaries, their peculiar 
temptations and difficulties, the nature of their labours, and the sources of their 
anxiety, their encouragements and discouragements, the reader will find most 
important and experimental instruction. On these points, and on the duty of 
ChfisiPns to devote themselves and their property to the cause of Christ, I 
have nothing to add to l^e forcible reasonings of the Letters. Should they 
fail to convince, 1 am sati^d it must be from want of inclination, and not from 
deficiency of argument, which would not be improved by anything 1 could state.*' 
We presume not to add to this ; it is enough. We have already exceeded the usual 
limits of a brief notice; but there Is one thing which we cannot allow ourselves to 
pass unnoticed, lii sitting down to revise his work, the author informs us that ** he 
intended to interweave with the Letters, as they appeared formerly, such addilioiml 
observations as had since occurred to him;—but with the exception of a few 
brief here and there, be has left the Letters as first publisiied. The prefer¬ 
able plan for the attainment of his object seemed to be to add other Lniersy 
taking up the points of which he wished to treat; and upon this he finally re- 
solvedy But his mattea^ccumulated on his hands to such an extent, that nothing 
less than an additional volume would suffice for them. In tlie meantime, there¬ 
fore, ihe presents the Letters nearly in their original shape.** We have here what 
very nearly amounts to a pledge. May we presume earnestly to urge that it may 
be speedily fulfilled; Ifipre is ifo hint given respecting the particular topics to be 
discussed, but we feel assured that they will not fail short in interest and impor¬ 
tance of those already so admirably disposed of. Another volume, following im¬ 
mediately on the publication of the present, would meet with a cordial reception; 
and the times are favourable for laying before the public mind whatever tends to 
p'roinote the interests of Missions. We hope the esteemed autliur v^ill soon 
gratify wlmt we are sure must be the ardent wishes of all who have had Uie 
happiness to peruse the present volume, ai>d who love Zion'; prosperity. 


The Recent Secession from the Established Church of Scotland, conmdered in iU 
hearings on the Advancement of Religion ; a Discourse delivered in Blackfriurs 
Street chapel, Aberdeen, July Wth, 1843. 13y John Kennedy, M, A., 

Aberdeen. Edinburgh: John Johnstone. 

We heartily recommend this very able and interesting discourse to our readers. 
It contemplates the recent Secession in its bearing on the advancement of Chris¬ 
tian Union,—on the defence and advancement of evangelical trutli,—on the evan- 
geliaatlon of the eountry,*!—on the separation of the ^lurch from the state,—and 
on the purification of church communion. These topics are necessarily treated 
briefly, but with point and vigour. There is a degree of manliness, candour, and 
' enlightened Christian charity, which cannot fail to commend the reasonings of 
the author even to those who do not see eye to eye with him. We liuve 
more than once freely expressed our opinions of the Free Presbyterian Churcli, 
and of the character and doings of its leaders. We are fmppy to find the senti¬ 
ments of the author entirely in accordance with our own, and expressed in a man¬ 
ner, so well calculated to convince without offending. There is force with 
suavity; the truth is spoken in lov£; there is a just discriminalion, and a degree of 
modesty withal, whicli stamp upon the discourse a peculiar value. We liad 
marked several passages for qutHation, but our space this mtwth will not allow us 
to insert them. * 
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Memoir of the Rev. Henry Mowes^ late Paelor of AUenhaueen and Ivenrode^ 
Prussia, principally translated from the Omman. With an Intrcdaction* By 
the Rev. John Davies, B.D., Rector of Gateshead, Durham. London Traot 
Society. 

* 

A MOST interestiniy^VSemoir of a man of high and noble endowments, who passed 
throufifh a variety of difficult and perilous enterprises, devqting himself with un¬ 
usual ener^ to a work which he justly resmrdM as of the highest moment, and 
triumphantly closing his career after a connict, the severity of which wms exceed¬ 
ed only by the consolations vouchsafed to him. An interesting sketch of the 
life of Mdwes appeared in some early numbers of the * Archives du Chrlstian- 
isme ’ for the year 1833, from the pen of Rev. L. Bonnet, whose * l^lllle 
de Bethanie,' and other works are well-known in this country. A fuller Memoir 
was written by the Rev. A. W. ^puhu, the preeei^astor of Altenhausen and 
Ivenrode, whioli was published at ]mrlin. This volume contains, besides the life, 
a considerable number of poems, and a few extracts from an unpublished proM 
work. It was dedicated to the Princess Royal^f Prussia, and appears, from the 
Preface to the third edition, to have met with very general approbation in tliat 
and the neighbouringstates.” ‘‘ Thousands,’’ remarks Mr. Appuhu, *'have be^ 
awakened, strengthened, and set right by the account of his life, and by his 
poems; and in the palace, and in many a cottage, through all lands in which the 
German is spoken, he has, by the witness of his faith, drawn the heart^^ his fel¬ 
low-men to his Saviour and theirs.” What the Memoir hasdone on the continent 
it cannot fail to do also in our own country, where It will be perused with aridity* 
We reckon it a very valuable addition to our Biograpbf&i library. ^ ^ 


Sacred Lyrics. By Richard Huie, M. D. Edinburgh John Johnstone. 1843. 

We owe an apology to the accomplished and excellent author of this beautiful 
little volume for being so late in bringing it before the notice of our readers* 
We have perused many of the lyrics with peculiar pleasure. There is great 
variety as to the degrees of merit, but generally there runs through the whole a 
vein of genuine poetry, with occasional beamings of original sanctified genius, 
and throughout an etevated strain of piety, with good taste. Barely Is there to 
be met a volume of sacred poetry possessing so many charms. It will be 
esteemed a treasure by many; it will beguile their hours of solitude, and elevate 
their‘devotional frame. It furnishes many a gem fitted to hold a place in tlie 
faithful mind, and it will prove a suitable companion in hours of sadness or of Joy. 
It has our very hearty commendation. 


The Mother taught from the Sacred Scriptures. London Tract Society. 

An instructive little volume, founded on the character ^f Eve, Hagar, Rebekah, 
the Widows, the Shunamite, and EiiiabeUi and Mary. Young mothers eipeclatly 
would do well to meditate upon its contents. They will find it to contaiu mudi 
sound and practical instruction. 


The Devotedness of a Christian Church to the Cause of Christ Elucidated tmd 
Enforced, A Jjiscourse delivered at Henley-on-Thames, on nesdav, April 
19th, 1842, before the East BerAs Association, By Bie Rev. E. Manner- 
ing. Published at the request of the Association. London: R. Baynes.* 

♦ 

Thu is a truly excellent discourse, and well-fitted to awaken the churdm hf 
Christ to a deep sense of their obligations, and to a ihithful dischaitpe of UMr 
duties. It is sound in sentiment, cogent in argument, fordbie in style, pHlIn mid 
faithful in its appeals. Its wide circulation would greatly conduce to a revival 
of true godliness. Four copies can be obudned for one siiilliog, which renders 
it weil-Mapted for gratuitous distribution^ 
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LETTERS FROM IRELAND.—No. IL PRELACY IN IRELAND, 

{To the Editor of the Scottish Congregational Magazine.') 

Snt,—In my last I promised to mve you some account of Irish Prelacy. I nour 
proceed to nilfil that promise. The Church of England in Ireland is one of the 
greatest anomalies in the entire ecdeslastical world. Propped up by the power 
of England, hated by the vast majority of the people, yet richly endowed at the 
expense of those who abhor its priests and curse its altars, a standing monument 
to perpetuate social discord, kept up for no end in the view of many, but that 
of furnishing convenient ef^d rich livings, in some cases complete sinecures, for 
the creatures and dependents of the aristocracy and gentry, it is the wonder and 
derision of every friend of civil and religious liberty. 

When Henry the Vlllth had ^hrown off his allegiance to the see of Rome, and 
had declared himself supreme bead of the Church of England, he claimed also the 
same authority with regard to Ireland; and one Brown, an Augustine monk, of 
whom Archbishop Usher speaks favourably, aided materially in causing the king’s 
supre macy to be acknowledged. During the reign of Edward, the Reformation, 
throu^lftbe zealous efforts of this man, continued to make some progress. It 
received a temporary check during tke reign of Mary; but, on the accession of 
KliaAethu the prelatic system obtained the entire sanction of the government, 
and the establiSed religion of the country, which it has ever since con¬ 

tinued^ to be. 

The number of Episcopalians in Ireland does not greatly exceed balf-a-million. 
Indeed, they may be regarded «aa chiefly the descendants of English and Scotch 
settlers; many of the hitter, whose ancestors were Presbyterians, lured by the 
secular grandeur, wealth, and fashion of the state church, have become Episco ¬ 
palians. If we subtract from the number of Episcopalians, those who have 
an interest directly, or more remotely, in supporting the system, wc shall 
greatly diminish the number of its adherents; and, indeed, had it not been 
for the secular advantages of state connection, the members of the prelatic 
church would be at the present moment a fraction of the population too in- 
signiffcant to be almost noticed. But for this fraction, Ve behold a colossal 
system of ecclesiastical oppression, upheld at the expense of much blood and 
treasure, extending, monster-like, its iron hands into every corner of the 
land, and gathering into its voracious stomach the tenth part of the fruits of the 
poor man's industry. Although a commutation of tithes has taken place, they 
are still paid, though indirectly, out of the pockets of the people. The number 
of clergy belonging to the Established church in Ireland, is estimated at 2,800. 
The Church possesses an income of about £807,500 per annum, and it can be 
made out from competent authorities, that, in addition to this sum, tbe Protestant 
establishment in Ireland has cost England, since the Union with Ireland, no less 
than £2,290,000. There are 41 benefices in which there is no member of the 
Established church,—in which there is I, and not more than 20,—124 in 
which there are more than 20, and not more than 50. Many facts of a similar 
character might be adduced, gathered from tbe roost authentic sources, which 
must astonish every unprejudiced mind. 

Such facts attaching themselves to Irish prelacy, it is obvious it must be the 
fruitful source of numerous evils. That there are many good men, especially 
amoug tbe working clergy, in the Irish Establishment, tbe writer has no wish to 
d^ny. His opinion is, that in proportkm tq^ tbe number connected with the 
»item, there are many more of this stamp in tbe Irish church than in the 
Engli^ at the present moment.* It would be as improper to deny, as it is 
vam, that these men have done some good. Would it were a hundred-fold 1 
But freoB tbe most impartial observation and inquiry, I am fully convinced that 
the general tqwchtioii m the prc^tic establishment baa been for evil, and that eon- 
tinuiUy, Let the .following considerations on this point be duly weighed. 

1. The Est^lished churA has blinded tbe minds of many on the subject of 
dvil and r41^pus liberty. The stranger who has breathed the atmosphere of 
Protestant nonconformity, is struck with the feeling, on this subject^ as soon 
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ns be sets his foot on the Irish coast. The strange anomaly presents itself of 
liberal Papists, and illiberal Protestants. He wonders with sore amacement; but 
when be turns his eyes to the Established church, he soon discot^ers the cause.' 
There it is. The Anglican priesthood have ever exerted their influence to bring 
the Protestant part th^community, both within and without the pale of their 
church, into a position lof violent antagonism against their Roman Catholic neigh¬ 
bours. The Established church has opposed every popular maasure; ithaa set itself 
in determined opposition against the scheme of national education which, in the 
circumstances of the case, was perhaps the best that could be adopted. Had govern¬ 
ment given the church the power to compel the Catholic children to learn the 
Church catechism, and read the Bible and listen to the comments upon it by a 
state-paid functionary of clerical obsequiency, tbe Established clergy would have 
applauded the measure to the skies. Whensoever any concession has been made 
to their Roman Catholic countrymen, they have raisec^tbeir voices and denounced 
it as a stepping-stone to Popish ascendency. Man naturally loves power ; and it 
is perhaps quite natural for Protestants, who have once got an ascendency, to 
think they should always have it. Hence, we fijid an apparent dread of Popery 
in every quarter, although, in the minds of many, there is reason to believe, it is 
not an abhorrence of Popery, as such, but a fear of losing their ascendency. Even 
among Dissenters in this country, enlightene# views on religious liberty are by 
no means so prevalent as mi^ht be expected; and hence the slow qygress of 
dissenting principles. But this feeling is almost entirely referrible to the Eatali- 
lisfaed church, which has laboured, and in iA> small degree succeeded, in keeping 
up the memory of popish outrages and cruelties in b^one days, for own 
selflsh aggrandizement. ^ ^ 

2. To the Established church may be traced, as its origin, almost all the,social 
discord in this country. Doubtless, Roman Catholics want power, and would 
abuse it; at least, had they the ascendency and posver, if we may judge from the 
past and the spirit of their religion, they would not be ^low to persecute; but 
even this admitted, it does not follow that Protestants should do them injustice. 
While the Established church remains a standing source of irritation, it were vain 
to expect social tranquillity in Ireland. Tbe Irish are not naturally a turbulent 
people, as the frequent outbreaks of popular discord would lead one to suppose. 
Had the English or Scotch been treated in the same way, they would long ere 
now have risen, and, by the omnipotence of public opinion, have hurled their 
ecclesiastical oppressors from their dominant position. The spirit of the Irish 
nation is, however, broken ; and besides the popish religion, by the abject submis¬ 
sion it inculcates to sacerdotal authority, is very inimical to manly independence. 
Accordingly, we for the most part perceive the feelings of popular uiscontent 
evincing themselves in the form of mob disturbances, or tnarderoun outrages, 
committed by ruffian bands of ribbonmen. Whatever coercive measures govern- 
iiient may employ, will only have the effect of exacerbating tbe spirit of dissatis¬ 
faction ; but by one signal act of justice, it might easily allay the irritation, cut 
the very roots of O’Conneirs power, and tranquillize a distracted people; that is, 
by withdrawing the revenues of the Established church, and leaving Episcopalians, 
Eresbyterians, Roman Catholics, and all other sects, to support, from their free¬ 
will offerings, the men who minister in their sanctuaries. Tbe Catholic popu¬ 
lation are now receiving the means of education, and public sentiment is oonse- 
quently getting more powerful, and will doubtless Increase in power till the 
object referred to has been accomplished^ and then, and not till then, will the • 
waters of strife be dried up. 

3. The great barrier to the progress of Protestant principles and evangelical 
religion in Ireland, has unquestionably been the Established church. This is not 
a random assertion, but one which asan be proven by an ample induction of facta. 
The oppressive dominance of the State church, has lodged in the minds of 
Roman Catholics an inveterate prejudice against Protestantism, and a deep-rodted 
abhorrence of the English character; and the distinction 4)etween endowed and 
unendowed Protestants, is too abstract for minds altogether unaccustomed t6 
analytical habits of thought, as those of the great majority are, to al[>prehend. 
Th> writer had lately occasion to converse with a very intelligent Roman Cmholio 
gentleman on the subject. He looked upon it as a deep disgrace to Frotestants, 
that they should tax their Roman Catholic neighbours for the iupport of their 
religion, and stated it as his deepest conviction, the Protestant religion would 
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have made incomparabiy greater progress in Ireland, if it had been altogether 
left to itself? ** Why/’ said he, '* what can we infer, hut that tlmt religion must 
be a bad one which has not within itself the means of its own support and 
extension? If they want to convert us, let them send us missionaries, and 
pay them; but let them not insult us hy calling us idolaters, and at the same 
time tu us to support their clergy.” On being told hte was conversing with 
an individual who belonged to a Protestant denomination, who never took nor 
would take a farthing from the State, his countenance brightened up, and he 
exclaimed, *' Sir, you and your party are the men for this country, go where 
you may, even to the wilds of Connaught; and if your principles are known, 
you will get a hearing.” This was perhaps saying rather too much, for 
error never be induced to afford a favourable hearing to truth, nor will 

Catholicism ever readily place itself under the light of pure Christianity; but it 
serves to show the genera^feeling. The Church of England in Ireland has been 
a complete failure as a missionary institution. Till recently, even according to 
the testimony of its own members, it was a mass of spiritual putridity. Its 
clergy were dead—so were ther people. Many good men, as has been observed, 
are now happily within its pale; and the sporting, gambling, drinking class of 
clergymen, is now nowhere to be found, with perhaps a very few exceptions, 
here and there, like the fossil redhins of an extinct species. But the stringent 
chan^^ of Episcopal jurisdiction operates as an extinguisher of missionary zeal, 
—an^n cases where compassion for souls has stirred up devoted men to attempt 
•ompthing in the way of itinerant preaching for the conversion of perishing sin- 
u bishop has int^posed his power, and thar labours have been condemned 
or discoiiraged as the ePsatic peregrinations of overmuch zeal. Whatever little 
good ,tbe Established church may have accomplished of late, there is reason to 
think the time for its doing much more has gone by. Puseyism is pouring its 
pestiferous views into its veins, and corrupting every channel for the egress of 
gospel purity. God, hbwever, who makes the wrath of man to praise him, will 
doubtless bring good out of evil,—and the progress of this heresy may, under 
God, be the means of opening the eyes of the truly pious in the Establishment 
(and there are many such in it), and lead them to withdraw from an unscriptural 
system, which is destined to fall, and join themselves with the followers of 
Christ of every name, who are seeking to irrigate this barren land with the 
waters of the everlasting gospel; and hy means of those resources, which the 
love, fwth, and liberality of the people of God supplies, introduce a pure Chris* 
tianity into every corner; and thus, when the Sun of Righteousness shall have 
arisen with healing under his wings, shall the dogmas and delusions of Popery 
melt away as the darkness of night before the liaing sun. 

Yoa may expect in my next some account of the state of Presbyterianism in 
Ireland. 

I am, &c,, 

8fA, 1843. HiBERNicua. 


LETTERS FROM SHAGDUR, SON OF KENAT, TO MR. SWAN. 

I Oaa, 7th Aprilt 1843* 

Mt dear unforgetting friend and elder brother, William Swan, beloved in the 
hedy love of our Lord Jesus Christ, your h^lth and peace, as well as that of 
your beloved lady, I greatly desire, wl^ile I send great love to you. 

We are now, by the favour of God our Father, well. I hare many things to 
write to you, but at present am not able in words to tell you all. 1 have, ^ar 
Sir, reeefved the letter you wrote to me on the 7th of December last. When 1 
heard of your welfoe, 1 greatly rqoused: wecvere also glad to receive the money 
you kindly sent to us, and return you many thanks for it. It was, indeed, a 
tilde of happiness to us, all experknoed the joy 1 
At pre^nt, dear Shf M heart is full of grief, my father has for a long time 
been atpiived of his rewm; he speaks many words, and your names, beloved 
ones, cuting out*he continues repeating; he gets no sleep. I have to watch him 
nitpit, and my mind is now so confused I am scarcely able to Tvrlte 
this letter; he was constantly thinking of you, beloved friends, and, by degrees, 
ait reason has left him; he now often beats on his breast, and calling on you to 
eome to him, he weeps. Since this trial has come on me, sleep and appetite 
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have left me. Ah I dear sir, when 1 call ^ur face to mind. 1 am overwhelmed ( 
nevertheleu, the power of God ia great. He at tiaaeagivei me peace: wherever 
Christ ia, a wonderfully jo^otia coi^ort is to he found. In thi^ bleaniig» lot ua 
more lixedly hope and rejoice. 

Our Taiabo, (native prince,) has lately, by baptism, become a member of the 
Greek church; and wre than that, the governor of Irkutsk has lately tent a 
letter to our second Taifsba, that all our people of every grade ahould now be 
commanded to wear the croia [that means, be bap^sed, accming to the form of 
the Greek church, when the croaa is suspended round the neck and worn ever 
after]. The tidings contained in this letter are quickly spreading everywhere, aiMl^ 
as if an earthquake had happened, every one ia filled with amasement, wondering 
what they are to do; the first word you hear on entering any house ia on the 
subject of baptism. A priest of tbe Greek church, from Irkutsk, baa lately come 
to the village near us, and he, it is said, has been appointed as a missionary to the 
heathen Buriats. Some of our friends are now to bq^mptized; my fattier and 
others have often with sorrow said, that they should die unbaptieed, but now 
their desire is to be accomplished (not in the manner they wished). Some of us 
prefer waiting a little; but, 1 suppose, all at last»will be baptized. If we were 
allowed to go on as we have been doing, none of us would have any objection. 
All we can believe is according to the holy will of Jesus Christ. 1 cannot write 
particularly about myself yet. 1 would like to converse with the missionary 
priest. You will hear more afterwards. At present 1 am in grea^ grief^; 
but this, by the favour of God, will pass away. Since I wrote to ^u, my 
hay-field at the Rhodon has been taken from me. Three people have divided 
it and taken it between them. One of them was tomerly my friend m 
the faith. I wrote about this to our Taisha, but he diw not receive Ifom* 
plaint well; he said, who is Shagdur that he should write to me ? and ordered 
two men to take rods to my house to beat me with. 1 was not at home at 
the time, and they returned. Thus the waves of the sea seem to be going over 
me; but tbe Lord Jesus is higher than I, luid he ever kee[ft me. 

We have at present here a dreadful i^ine; many of our rich people are be., 
coming poor from their cattle dying in great numbers. In tbe country, to the 
cast of us, tbe snow has not yet melted. A person there, whose flocks consisted 
of 800 sheep, has now only 100 left to him, and others have lost 60 and 40 bead 
of cattle ; of my sheep 26 have died, and all this makes me think how true It Is 
that earthly riches take to themselves wings. But what a wonderful thing the 
peace and joy of the sotil is 1 

The holy seed of God's word, which was sown here by you, now seems to be 
taking root and springing up with fruit; is not ibis cause of great joy ? After* 
wards, I shall write more particularly about this. Tbe books you left here with 
us are now as precious to us as gold : 1 give them away with great care. Will 
jrou be able to send us any of the newly translated foodf [Shagdur is here aak^ 
ing for a copy of a new translation of the New Testament, now being made in 
this country by Messrs. Stallybrass and Swan.] I hope to do much this summer 
in teaching. 1 have bad some scholars, and hope to have more. Some of the bo^s 
learned very well. Aushi, one of your school boys, has gone back to the worship 
of idols: the fear of man has led him to this. 

Poor Sanjall has been sent away to the Agoo, (a plaqp far removed from the 
Ona where he resided, and where his brethren in Christ are,) he. however, iaya« 

It is no matter my being sent there, for there I shall tell of the commands of 
Christ.” He is now, I suppose, baptized; if he goes outi under the protection 
of tbe Greek church, he will be strong. 

Our friends here are well, but they have been in great poverty. The help, 
therefore, which vou and your friends have sent to us, has been received witii 
great joy. We sWl take great care of it, and it will be good to give a little to 
them who need. By your fovour we are all now in peace. Give our thanks to 
all the friends who have thought of us and sent ms money. 

On reading what you say about China, I felt as if a ray of the sun had entered 
my heart. 1 hope you will write me a long letter. 1 have not now the joy of 
hearing from time to time of my brethren and sirters in distant and heathen uii4e« 
and jtn thus become like a dear person. What 1 have now read about the' Booth 
rejoins me. And now, dear Sir, with mudi love, I remain, 

Your well-wisher and younger brother, 

Shagdur, son of .Kerat. 
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Dear and honoured elder brother, Mr. Mirrielees, beloved in the Lord, and to 
the members of the church with you,—elder brethren and sisters, greatly desiring 
your health and peace, I write this little letter to you; saluting you, while 1 
express my wishes for your happiness. 

By the mercy of God we are all well, with the exception of my father. Mr. 
Swan will, I suppose, write to you about our other cfrcun\stnnces. 

My dear Sir, your letter, your messages, and the money sent by you and your 
friends, have been ireceived; ,for all, 1 send you many thanks. O Sir, my heart 
is at present as if filled with heavy earth! 1 wished to write to you in Russ, 
but have been unable to do so. l>ear Mrs. S. will translate this, and send it to 
you. M'^ill you present my salutations and love to iny elder brother, your pastor, 
Rnd my brethren and sisters with you ? 

•I have not begn well or happy for some time; but is there not one higher than 
we, who is the Comforter in times of trouble? In Him—in Him hoping let us 
pray. Ah ! dear Sir. ddkyou know what receiving letters from you, from time 
to time, can be compareu to? It is like t)ie joy Joseph experienced on meeti)ig 
again his aged father. It is like food to the hungry, and drink to the thirsty ; 
therefore, beloved brothers an^ sisters, do write to us when }Ou have any leisure. 

The person who gave me some assistance in writing to you in Russ, is now no 
longer here. He lately died very suddenly. Death tlms set‘ms as if he were 
standing at the door, and had only to say, Come! O what a melancholy thing it 
was in^tbis man’s easel But to those who have oil in their vessels, like the wise 
virgfRs, there is much that is desirable in death. I hope, dear Sir, there is a 
titi^e coming when I shall meet with you, with Mr. and Mrs. Swan, and with all 
txiy other beloved sixers and brothers, in that land from which none of us shall 
ret!mrr“- There my h^rt shall be full. That day, however, is far off; but till I 
do return to my home, I shall ever look to the land where the sun goes down; 
and from you, beloved friends, I hope I shall not be separated. In the presence 
of Jesus shall we not meet ?«• There, there, will be sweet pleasures, 'i'here, for 
ever, we may hold eafch other by the band. O may that gracious blessing bo 
yours and ours I The help, dear Sir, you and your friends have bestowed on us, 
will not be iu vain. If God give the blessing with it, something good will be 
produced. O, beloved ones, don't forget us! 

Your well-wisber and younger brother, 

Shagdur, son of Kenat. 


THE LATE REV. JOHN MORELL MACKENZIE, A. M. 

At a special meeting of the Committee of Management of the Glasgow Theolo¬ 
gical Academy connected with the Congregational churches in Scotland, htdd iu 
Edinburgh, on Tuesday, the first of August, 1843, it was unanimously resolved :— 
That, having assembled on the mournful occasion of the heavy loss the Institu¬ 
tion has sustained by the sudden death, in deeply affecting circumstances, of 
the Rev. John Morell Mackenzie, one of the tutors, this committee desire, in 
affectionate remembrance of his worth, to record in their minutes their high 
admiration of the verji great ability with which he discharged the duties of his 
office during the whole period of his connection with the Academy,^bringing 
to this service the extraordinary powers of a richly*gifted mind, the varied 
resources of extensive learning and Research, the brilliant accomplishments of 
refined taste, and the fervour of deep-toned piety,—by these endowments in sin¬ 
gular combination, and by tbe uniform kindliness and urbanity of his manner, 
securing for himself tbe affection of the students, the esteem of his brethren, and 
tbe thanks of the churches, repeatedly expsessed at the annual meetings of the 
friends of this Institution in grateful acknowledgment of his services ;— 

'That, while they deeply deplore the distressing event by which this connection 
has been terminated^so early and so unexpectedly, and the Academy has been 
deprived of the advantage hitherto enjoyed, and anticipated for many years to 
come, fri>m ona whose distinguished qualifications were so highly estimated, they 
bow in humble submission to the sovereign will of the Lord, whose hand,they 
acknowledge in this, to them dark and painful visitation ; and, contemplating the 
awful tscciie on board the Hegasus immediately preceding lus dissolution, they 
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rttjoice to know that, by divine f^race, he was etudjled to finiah hia courie in a 
manner becoming the Gospel, enjoying the peace which paneib all itndentanding* 
amidst the shrieks and confusion of a frightful shipwreck, and hdMttnng to tha 
last, by prayer and exhortation, to bring others with himself, through ** Wl Way^* 
the Truth, and the Life,"' he had long acknowledged, to the ** glory, honour, 
and immortality*’ tb<|y ar^ fully persuaded be now inherits 

That they also desite to express their sincere condolence with the heavily 
afflicted widow of their departed friend and brqther, to oommend her to the 
God of all grace and consolation, and to assure her of their tender Christian 
sympathy under the peculiarly severe bereavement she has been called to SUS* 
tain; and they, therefore, request Dr. Wardlaw, Mr. Russell, and Mr. Cullen, 
to convey to her, in such a manner as they deem proper, the sentiments of this 
meeting. ^ • 

J, A. Fullarton, Chairman. 

G. D. > 

David Russsll, > 


Secretaries. 


ORDINATION OF MR. NICOLL AT RHYNIE. 

On Tuesday, the 13th June, Mr. Nicoll, who has been studying for some years 
past under the direction of the Congregational Union of Scotland, was ordained 
pastor of the Congregational church at Rhynie, Aberdeenshire. The Messrs. 
Knill and Alexander, the deputation for the London Mis^oiiary Socie^ having 
been appointed to visit Rhynie on that day, advantage Whs taken of tMcfAium- 
stance to secure their services at the ordination, as well as on behalf pf the 
Society. After the introductory services, which were conducfbd by Mr. 
Rennie of Culsalmond, Mr. Alexander preached ui% excellent sermon from 1 Cor. 
XV. 3, 4. The usual questions were then asked by Mr. Morrison of Duri« 
canstone, to which Mr. Nicoll returned highly satisfactory replies* Mr. Alex¬ 
ander then offered up the ordination prayer, after which Mr. Hill of Huntly 
delivered a useful and impressive address to Mr. Nicoll, from 2 Tim. ii. \5. 
Mr. Knill followed with a striking address to the people; and the services of 
ibis deeply-interesting occasion were closed by Mr. Knill engaging in prayer. 


RESIGNATION. 

On Tuesday the 1st ult., Mr. Moir resigned the pastoral charge of the church 
in Arhrouth. The meeting was deeply solemn and affecting; and the brethren 
from neighbouring churches, who were presi^nt on the occasion, were much grati¬ 
fied to find, that, while Mr. Moir saw it to be his duty to take this important 
step, the people received the announcement with many expressions of affection 
and regret. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

RAROTONGA—ADVANTAGES OF EDUCATION TO THE YOUNG. 

The following pleasing intelligence has been nommunicated in a letter from Mrs. 
Gill, under date, Arorangi, September 5tb, 1842:—Last May we held our annual 
meeting with the children of this station, and those of Avarua. Early on the 
morning of Wednesday, May 17tb, they all assembled in the chapel; When, after 
siqjpng and prayer, Mr. Gill addressed them from John, Will ye also become 
bis disciples ? *' When the service closed, the children partook of refreshments 
prepared for the occasion. After singing a hymn, they were formed into ranks ; 
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and, with their native banners, painted all colours, and decorated with leaves 
and feathers, they mardted in procesmon from one end the settlement to the 
other. On ttieir return we again met in the chapel, where several addresses were 
'given by teachers and others, expressive of their joy on the occasion. 

One of the deacons who attended the meeting—an old man, once a heathen-— 
engaged the attention of the children by reciting, in* a v^ement manner, an 
ancient invocation to Tangaroa, their idol: he then said, Children and youths, 
listen to me—^tbeserwere our^words, and this was our manner, in the days of 
vour fathers, who are dead; yes, they are dead. Oh, if they had lived t if they 
had lived 1 how happy,would they be to see what I see t 1 greatly compassionate 
you, my dear children, and greatly desire that you should know the great deliver, 
ance you enjoy. Often you have heard me tell of the dark deeds practised for* 
merly, before the^reat love of God reached our land. 1 will not say much to¬ 
day; but listen to me a little while, and I will just tell you of one little child 
whose fate 1 knew when l\jya8 young. 

“ We were often at war, one chief with another. At a certain season, some 
time before the great word of God shined on us, we were at war—the people of 
Avarua with us of Arorangi. one was safe at that time: if a man, woman, 
or child, went out in the morning, perhaps they would be killed before nigbt. 
During this war of which 1 speak, a father and mother left their house in yonder 
mountain, and went somewhere by the sea-side towards Avarua. They took 
their little child with them, and being weary, they sat down under a tree to rest; 
when &ll*of a sudden they saw two men of your station not far from them. Ye 
children of Avarua, listen to me 1 What to do they did not know : in a moment, 
how ever, they resolveiHo put the child up in the tree, and run themselves to the 
bush,'ntl^ thus escapeNheir enemies, and in the evening return for their child; 
but, a}as I the little child was seen in the tree by the men. Was it compassion¬ 
ated?* WaV’it saved? No, the two Avaruans took it, and with wild shouting 
brought it, and dashed it dovm on a heap of stones, when, in an instant, its 
bowds gushed out. Bdt this did not satisfy their rage. They took up stones 
and crushed it to powder. Alas 1 alas 1 that child, that child! if the good word 
of God bad come just before his time, he would have lived, and would, perhaps, 
now have been in our midst*-my heart weeps. You, little children, and you, 
older youths, weep for that child, and for the dark deeds of your fathers ! Blessed 
are your eyes, for you see this season—here you are, the children of Avarua, and 
the children of Arorangi, united in love! Be diligent, be attentive, be followers 
of God as dear children \ *’ * 


MISSIONARY LIBERALITY IN THE HERVEY ISLANDS. 

{From Mev. W, Gill, Rarotonga, August 27</t, 1842.) 

On the 15th of June last, we held the Annual Auxiliary Missionary Meeting, at 
Avarua—the station of Mr. Buzacott. 

Rio, one of the first native teachers to the Island, gave an address which was 
listened to with great iiii^rest. He said, ** Blessed are our eyes, that we see these 
rays of light. Our fathers were born in darkness, and in darkness their years fell 
behind them. The various generations of chiefs have died without seeing those 
, days ; but we are now rejoicing continiuJly in the light from heaven.” Address¬ 
ing the young, he said, You ought indeed to exalt your voices high in praise to 
Jehovah. He has saved- you from tbe pit of heathenism. We, your fathers, 
know the character of that pit. Some of you were born there; but now you 
resemble stones dug out of dwkness and filth, and built up, by the love of Jesus, 
into a house of light and glory. You do not know what we know. The reign 
of Satan is a dark reign—a rei^ of death. We, your fathers, have lived under 
his dominion. The {dace in which we are now met was once a fearful place—a 
place of murder. We lived in the mountains, and hid ourselves in the holes of 
the rocks and in .the caves of the earth. Our spear was our companion—our 
stones of murder oujr choicest property. Ane! ane! asie ! (Alas! alas! aJv§I) 
we «1e flesh-r-human fiesh—and drank blood; but now we are saved, Gieal is 
liie love of God. Let our hearts be glad—let oui voices be exalted-^^and let 
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do what we can to aend i^e word of God to tlkoae who are as we were* The 
churches of Britain are doing much now; and they call on us to help them : we 
have no real property; but we all have Irad, and we all know bow t^lant. Let 
us plant—continue to plant—arrow-root» to assist in this syeat work; and what 
we do with our hands, let us see that our hearts be there also: that will be well¬ 
pleasing to God.” , * 

After the meeting, the arrow-root prepared by the classes was weighed—it 
amounted to 1,400Iba. (two years' subscription.) .The people of this staUmi, 
Avaru^” were prevented from preparing their arrow-root last year, owing to 
their building a new school-house; their old one, together with their chapel, 
being blown down by a fearful hurricane, in March, 1841. 

A few days after the above meeting) one of a similar kind was held at our 
station, ** Arorangi,” at the close of which, 9001l>Sk of arrow^root were sub¬ 
scribed, together with three dollars, and twenty-four bundles of dried banana. 
The people of the station, with the children of our school, have planted for the 
ensuing year, and by their cheerfulness in the work, give proof of their desire to 
aid, as far as in them lies, the holy cause to which they owe so much. 


The ardent desire of the people to contribute for the support and extension of 
the Gospel, is happily corroborated in the appended translations of letters from 
the native officers of the local Auxiliaries at Arorangi and Mangaia, The first 
is addressed to the Rev. A. Tidman, under date of October:— jS^ 

“ Our Fribki) and Brother, to you the man who writes. This, my lettei;, it 
concerning the growing of the word of God and his church ^t Arorangi. We are 
greatly rejoiced while thinking of your compassionate l^e to the heatlfeni^nd 
the great work you are doing % your Society. Ours is a land of no property : 
nevertheless we have contributed arrow-root, and, for the three years now fallen 
behind us, we have assembled at one place. No ships have come to buy until 
now. Now Mr. Joane Williamu has come, and we have g>ven over the property 
to him. 

We were heathens formerly, and then we neglected this good work; but 
when Williamu came and brought our first teacher, whose name was Papeiha, 
we found life, and the darkness fled. It was as Paul has written—* We were 
once darkness,’ Eph. v. 8; and as John says, * The light shined in the midst of 
darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not,’ chap. i. 5. Then it was we 
knew that good was th.9 word of God. Then were our idols abolished, and now 
we are thinking that thus shall be the growing of the word of God in the l^ds 
yet remaining in darkness, who know not the salvation and loving-kindness of 
God. 

“The arrow-root (2,306lbs.) has been sold to Mr. Williams for money, 
amounting to J£24 Os. 5d. There is joined to it j£6 17 b., making in all j 630 
17s. 6d., which Mr. Williams will forward to the Society through Dr. Ross, 
Sydney. 

** This is the conclusion of the word. Saved be you! 

“ Na Setephano.” 


The second is addressed to the Directors and Friends of tb*e Society generally;— 

MangaiOf September lOM, 1642. 

“ Friends, Brethren, and Sisters,— i^lessings on you from God, and from 
the Lord Jesus our Saviour! We were heathens formerly, when Williamu first 
came to us in his vessel. They brought to us the word of God, but we took the 
teachers and ill-treated them, and their wives. We scattered their property, and 
took the books they brought us, as ornaments to our heathen dances. This we 
did in our blindness; but when we knew the word of God, we greatly wept. The 
word of God has grown very great among U8> and the word spoken by Isaiah has 
been fulfilled, chap. ix. 2. Through your compassion and prayers, we have 
obtained the knowledge of Jesus our Saviour. Our former gods were wood and 
stone, and great in number; each family had a separate god, but now we hare 
one Gpd) as was written by Paul, Ephes. ii. 13. L^ok you at that passage! 

“ brethren and sisters, we send the property we have collected to aanat you 
snd the churches of Britain. It has been subscribed by the churches at Mangeia~ 
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it is but very Httle. Ours is a land of no property. This is tbe amount of wbat 
we have subscribed,—£11 12s. 6d., It is not ours—it is yours. 

“ Brethi^n, here is another little word of ours to you; we are much in want of 
slates, paper, pens, ink, and pencils. We have learned to write on sand and 
leaves, and we greatly desire that you should give ^us a supply of the things 
mentioned. r 

“ We are greatly rejoiced at the testimony of Paul. 2 Cor. v. 18, 19. By that 
word we know our iformer sta^e of blindness, and that now we are reconciled to 
God. Because of the great love of God, our war-clubs are laid aside, and we are 
become brethren. 

This is all we find to say at present. 

Na Momangatina, who collects the property at Mangaia for the society. 

Na Solomona, who writes at Oneroa, the great settlement.*' 


NEW HEBRIDES. 

*• 

The subjoined interesting account of the last visit of tbe Camden to these 
islands, and the auspicious reception of our devoted brethren, Turner and Nisbet. 
by the natives of Tanna, has been communicated by the Rev. A. Buzacott, in a 
journalwarded under date of July, 1842:— 

External appearance of the Island and its inhabitants, 

1_Went asi^pre, accompanied by Captain Morgan and the brethren, 

Heath, 'Alatyer, Johnson, Nisbet, and Turner, to have a meeting with the 
chiefs. We landed in perfect confidence; and while the chiefs were assembling, 
we walked from the bay where we landed to the opposite shore. We were much 
surprised at the richness of the soil, and the extraordinary size of the yams, 
sugar-cane, and bread-fruit trees. The cocoa-nut tree abounds in every direction. 
We found the natives very civil and respectful; but their appearance was most 
degrading and disgusting. They had their bodies plastered over with a thick 
coating of either red earth or charcoal; some had one-half of their faces painted 
red; others all red or all black, as suited their taste: this, indeed, is the only 
covering they wear, except the females, who are decently covered with matted 
leaves. The native houses are low, wretched-Iookirig hovels, and they have 
neither mats to sleep on nor cloth to co/er them. In the cold season they huddle 
together like so many pigs, to keep each other warm, or sleep near a fire. Tbe 
women are tbe slaves;—they weed and till tbe ground, dig tbe yams, climb the 
cocoa-nut trees, cook the food, and carry burdens; while the men walk about at 
their ease, with their clubs and spears, and bows and arrows. 

On our return we found the chiefs assembled in tbe teachers* house, and imme¬ 
diately proposed to them a number of questions; viz.,—Whether they wished 
the missionaries to reside among them? Would they treat their wives with 
respect? In case of war, how would they act towards them? Would they give 
them a piece of land to build a house on ? Would they assist in building a house 
for them? To these questions satisfactory answers were given, and we then 
returned to the ship, v 

July 3 (Sabbath).—This has been a memorable day. The brethren, Heath, 
Slatyer, Johnston, Turner, and Nisbet, went ashore about nine in tbe morning, 
and had a meeting with the natives yn tbe open air, under tbe shade of a large 
tree. About 200 were present. Most of them, who had the means, came de¬ 
cently clad, and were very attentive; while, through an interpreter, the brethren 
severally addressed them. Most of the men were armed with clubs, and bows 
and arrows. About half-past ten the Bethel-fiag was hoisted in the Camden^ and 
a boat’s crew, with the captains of each of the other vessels, came and united 
with us in solemn worship. In«the afternoon the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper 
was administered, add addresses were given both in Samoan and English. The 
service was one of peculiar interest, as it was the first time of commemorating 
the dyfng of the Lord Jesus in this heathen land. 

We remained till the 8th of July, when we bade farewell to our dear fiends, 
and weighed anchor. We left them in much more favourable circumstances than 
we anticipated. The teachers’ house, in which they will reside till their own ia 
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erected, is a very good one, and tlie natives are very civil towards them. Reso¬ 
lution bay is a beautiful place; close by there is an active volcano, which, during 
our stay, was continually sending forth thick volumes of smoke, and Ai the night,. 
at times the heavens were reddened with its blaze. The sight, a little way off 
at sea, was sometimes ver^ grand. Every now and then it was accompanied by 
a riimbUng noise as ()f an immense volley of musketry. 

^ From Resolution bdy we proceeded to Nina, and arrived there about four 
o'clock of the same day. Brother Slatyer and anyself wAit ashore, and pro¬ 
ceeded to the teachers’ house. After waiting a little, three of the principal 
chiefs came to see us, accompanied by a number of the people with whom we 
had some conversation. Everything appeared just as we found it at Tanna: 
there are no converts, but a favourable impression seems to have been produced, 
and many attend worship on the Sabbath. Six times the teachers have been 
successful in preventing war; and soon after they landed, a boat's crew from a 
whaler would have been cut off, and every individuiuf massacred, had they not 
interfered and prevented it. 

July 10 (Sabbath)_We sailed close to Eranan; but the wind blew so hard, 

it was with great difficulty we could hold any communication with the shore. 
We succeeded at last in getting off from the island Samuela one of the teachers, 
from whom we learnt that the good work had been commenced—that tweive 
women and five men had embraced Christianity^ and had stood firm; while some 
others had made a profession, but in time of trial fell away. We^ere de¬ 
lighted to hear of these,—the first-fruits of the New Hebrides; and our prayers 
ascended with our praises, that this little one* may soon become a thousand. • 

July II.—Anchored at Ekeamu. With the native^acher, Davi<^>4(>v^ our 
guide and interpreter, we went ashore to see the chiefs ana people. As^e neared 
the beach, a young man ran into the water to meet us, clapping his hands) and 
showing other demonstrations of great joy, calling out—‘*Davidal DavidaT* 
We were informed by the latter that he was one eff three who bad become con¬ 
verts, and that he was delighted to see him return to the island. We were con¬ 
ducted to the apartments of the old chief, who had always ^lefriended the con¬ 
verts ; expressed our gratitude to him for his conduct, and urged upon him the 
object of our visit, lie told us his people had been foolishly obstinate in disbe¬ 
lieving the teachers, considering them as ** castaways," and not expecting again 
to see the ship that brought them ; but that being now convinced what they had 
told them was true, they resolved to delay no longer, but would from henceforth 
attend to instruction. * 

The people in this island are not so fierce in their appearance as those at Tanna; 
they are of lighter complexion, and we scarcely saw a war instrument among 
them. They told us they were much frightened by the crews of the sandal¬ 
wood ships, whose conduct, according to their account, has been most disgraceful. 
Armed bodies of men would go on shore; and after offering the natives some 
tride for their pigs, which they could not accept, the foreigners would proceed to 
shoot the pigs, and carry them off by force; their fowls shared the same fate, 
and their taro had also been taken away. Through Davida we expressed our 
utter abhorrence of such conduct, and they were glad to find we did not belong 
to that party. 

This is a large island, mountainous, with but little low 9bnd where we anchored 
—what low land there was, appeared very swampy. Here the natives had their 
plantations of taro and sugar-cane, planted in beds with much neatness and taste, 
and enclosed in a fence of reeds very skilfuA(y constructed. We heard of a horrid 
custom prevalent in this island,—namely, the immolation of widows. When the 
husband dies, whether he have one, two, or a dozen wives, they must all he 
strangled, and cast together into the sea, where the people bury all their dead. 
I)avi<ia informed us, that, a few days previous to our arrival, he had been the 
means of saving one poor creature from strangulation. Her husband had dieid, 
and the brother of the wife, whose office it is tJ perpetrate the horrid deed, was 
prepared with a cord for the purpose. Davida ran betweeh him and his victim, 
and rescued her, arul made the brother promise that he would not again attempt 
it. The husband was consequently buried without the wife, add her life was 
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INDIA. 

MISSIONARY VISIT TO LUCKNOW. 

(From Rev. R. C. Mather, Mirxapore, March 17,1843.) 

Last year, the Directors will remember, 1 made a tour in %he territories of the 
independent Rajah of Rewab, and visited many places where no Christian mis¬ 
sionary had been before. Thisi-year it was afp*eed that we should travel through 
the territories of the king of Oude, and visit Lucknow, one of the largest and 
most important cities in India. Throughout the greater part of the proposed 
route no missionary had gone, and the held of usefulness was wholly untrodden. 
An old friend, Mr. Smith, of the Church Mission, agreed * to accompany myself 
an J Mrs. Mather. 

On the 15th of January, we reached Lucknow. This is the largest native city 
in India, and in the numbe^und magnificence of its public buildings, it is perfectly 
unique. We had no idea previously of its vast extent and its dense population. 
Even Benares is sniBll in comparison, and its public buildings are ^r inferior. 
As the present king is very stsict in the observance of his own faith, and in¬ 
tolerant to others of a dihbrent persuasion, it was thought by our friends in 
Lucknow, that we had better not attempt to preach to the Mussulmans, nor, in* 
deed, address them at all on this occasion, but confine ourselves to doing good 
amongst Jlie small Christian population. This advice occasioned us no small 
grief, as it seemed to bold out a complete disappointment to all our hopes and 
prospects. However, after deliberation and prayer, we resolved on making an 
effort tetibenetit the Mussulmans, leaving the consequences to God. | 

In accSlHlance with ftis determination, we succeeded in engaging an empty 
hou8e»in the densest part of the city, and had removed to it all our boxes of books 
for sale and gratuitous distribution. The bouse stood in front of the market¬ 
place, and when we had arranf^ed our book-shelves they could be seen by all the 
passers-by. Thither w*e went every morning, and came away every evening. At 
first we had but few visiters, and, when they found that our books were for sale, 
they expressed themselves disappointed, as they bad heard that, in the Company’s 
provinces, we distributed them gratuitously. Soon, however, the news spread 
that missionaries had arrived in Lucknow, and the street was crowded by persons 
anxious to speak with us. 

For eight successive days, we were engaged perpetually in preaching and teach¬ 
ing, and religious discussions. Some of our hearers seeAied pleased to see us, 
while others appeared very angry that we had dared to come: one Maulavi said 
on parting, that if he had the power he would not allow us to remain longer. All 
this while we continued to offer our larger books for sale, and gave away the 
smaller ones to those who could read. Their eagerness to obtain the latter was, 
however, the occasion of much confusion, and threatened something worse, as 
one day a rush was made towards our book-shelves, and ten or twelve New 
Testaments were forcibly carried off. After this we found it necessary to be 
cautious as to whom we should admit, and succeeded in making arrangements 
which effectually excluded all characters of a ruder sort. As now only one or 
two days remained, previous to the commencement of the Muharram, when we 
should not be allowed even so much as to show ourselves as preachers of the 
gospel, we resolved on distributing, gratuitously, all the books we had brought 
with us; this we did, to the great satisfaction of the people, though the supply 
was little commensurate with the dqpiand. Having emptied our shelves of our 
Persian and Hindoo books, and thus accomplished all that we could do in a tran¬ 
sient visit, and even more than we had dared to hope, we gave up our house in 
the Bazaar. At our lodgings, however, we bad subsequently many visiters, in¬ 
cluding two or three Pundits, to whom we gave copies of the scriptures in the 
Hindoo. 


BAPTISM* OF HINDOO CONVERTS AT BANGALORE. 

* • (From Rev. Sewell, Bangalore, Nov. 21.1812.) 

Gradual enUghtenment of a heathen mind. 

I HAVE recently baptized a man who has lived with us as a servant for three 
year* pant. "When he entered my family, he was professedly a heathen : but from 
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the first he showed an amiable and teachable.dispoaition, and was remarkable for 
integrity and uprightness. After about a year and a half, be requests baptism i , 
but, as his knowledge was scarcely sufficient to warrant my compliance, 1 delayed 
until he should better unj^erstand what he was doing. There was no trace of 
insincerity or improper motive, but rather the reverse; and I do not now feel 
satisfied that it was ri^ht to decline baptizing him. After about tfhother year’s 
trial and instruction, I felt no hesitation in admitting hinl into the Christian 
church by baptism. 

He is, at present, a very delightful specimen of the triumph of Christian princi¬ 
ples over all the darkness and wickedness of heathenism. HU example has been 
already, to my knowledge, very useful; and the unostentatious consistency of his 
conduct has attracted admiration. * 

Power of grace in a young Hindoo j^emale* 

The case of a native girl, whom 1 have baptized, is also very interesting. She 
was as wild and ignorant as a heathen girl could be, when she was intrusted to 
the care of my dear wife, by her parents, about two years ago. But when I look 
at her now, and compare her with what she was then, and with what she would 
have been had she continued in the darkness of heathenism, I cannot but magnify 
the grace of God. Her mind gradually opened to the truth, and her prejudice 
against it being apparently nothing but the carnality of the unrenewed h^rt, gave 
way to its claims, and she soon acquired such a measure of intelli^nce, and 
manifested such a spirit of inquiry, as encouraged exertion and excited hope. 
During Mrs. Sewell's frequent and long-continued illness, this girl w as co nstantly 
with her, to wait upon her; and was at the same time receiving iristifffition from 
her, not in set and formal lessons, so much as in free and familiar conversations. 
She also witnessed, on one or two occasions especially, the power of Christianity 
to produce resignation under painful and trying disilppointments; and it was evi¬ 
dent the effect of them was beneficial to her mind. Her first manifestation of 
faith in Christ was during an attack of fever which threatened her life, about one 
year ago, yvhen she expressed herself as not afraid to die, because she trusted in 
Christ for the pardon of all her sins, and for the complete salvation of her soul. 
She recovered from that illness, and ever since has shown a more serious and 
decided attachment to Christianity than she did before. It was about six months 
after this, according to her own account, that she seriously determined to follow 
Christ fully, and a fev^ weeks afterwards she requested to be admitted to the 
church by baptism. Her simplicity, humility, and love to the Saviour, were 
remarkable in the spirit which she manifested on this occasion, and the only 
obstacle to her baptism appeared to be the opposition which her parents would 
make. In encountering that opposition, she displayed great firmness and decision 
for Qod, without any improper or unbecoming disregard of parental authority, and 
used the most winning and persuasive arguments to induce ner parents, her father 
more particularly, to consent; and at last to her entreaties, and to our arguments, 
he yielded so far as to promise no active opposition. In this respect he has kept 
his word, and continues to treat the girl as bis daughter, though she has broken 
her caste. She continues to walk consistently, though, from her age, (only about 
fourteen,) she cannot be supposed to have acquired a very»mature Christian char¬ 
acter. Her name was Kalee—the name of one of the most frightful forms of 
Doorga, the goddess of evil. She is now called Lydia, after her ** whose heart y 
the Lord opened, so that she attended unto4he things that were spoken by Paul." 


MORAL CONDITION OF TH® INHABITANTS OF COIMBATOOR. 

(From Rev. E. Lewis, Coimbatoor, ^aauax^ 17,1§43.) 

Character, employment, and influence of the Brahmins, 

In conversing freely with the people in their own language,by which I have beeh 
to form an estimate of their comparative views of idolatry and Chris¬ 
tianity, I have frequently in my own mindjdivided them into three classes; namely, 
confirmed idolaters, sceptics, and inquirers. The first class chiefly consists of 
Brahmins, especially those of them who depend for their livelihood on the liberal 
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support which government afTunLi ^o idolatiw* As the^c temple Brahmiiii form 

conaideralle portion of the “ Holy and superhuman firateri»ity,” (as they fre¬ 
quently call themselves^) and are employed by the other Brahmins who devote 
themselves to worldly pursuits, and by people of inferior castes, to purify their 
houses, pray for the dead, propitiate the spirits of departed {riends, cure diseases, 
exorcise dembns, and many other things of the like naturfi,—they naturally exer¬ 
cise an'almost unboMnded influence over the greater part of the people, whom, by 
acting upon their fears, they hold in abject submission to their own power, and 
in the grossest darkness respecting even the iirst principles of natural religion. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that men of this description, whose entire in¬ 
fluence over the bodies and minds of the inferior people, and whose means of 
subsistence depend exclusively upon a firm adherence to their own system, arc, 
without exception, confirmed idolaters. Still they do not altogether avoid inter¬ 
course with missionaries, specially when they can meet an opportunity of openly 
depreciating Christianity, and of extolling the virtues of their own dumb idols, 
in the presence of a mob of their own people. On such occasions they studiously 
avoid everything in the form ofiiari argument, being convinced that they would be 
defeated in the very attempt to defend idolatry in this way: they therefore deal 
in the wildest declamations, and the most ridiculous and extravagant nonsense. 

There are, however, among even these persons, a few, and but a few, who 
readily ej^brace any opportunity of conversing with a missionary alone, and who, 
before the conversation is brought to a close, will not only freely acknowledge the 
excellency of the Christian religion''; but frankly confess that their adherence to 
their o^n system is inerely worldly policy; and, as they frequently term it, “ A 
profitable*Vnatter for th*^ stomach." 

The second class of persons consists of scdptks. By public preaching, wide 
distribution of tracts, and other means, these persons have acquired sufficient 
knowledge to perceive that the idols which they formerly worshipped arc 
“ nothing in the worlA yet as to a belief in the existence of “ one living ami 
true God,*’ they have none, or at least seem to have none; judging by the mode 
of reasoning which they adopt in reference to this subject. Frequently, after 
speaking to a mixed assembly in the market-places and elsewhere, and when led 
to entertain a slight hope that their minds bad been somewhat seriously impressed 
by the truths of the gospel, one or two of these persons have boldly stepped 
forward, and, in the presence of all the rest, not only denied everything which 
1 bad advanced, respecting the depravity of human natur^, and the way of salva¬ 
tion through Jesus Christ, but impiously asked, ** Where is the God you speak 
of? Show him to us, and we will believe in bis existence : our gods we can see, 
and therefore acknowledge their existence; but, as you rightly told us, they are not 
God, for they can neither see, hear, speak, nor walk. We are, therefore, di^;- 
satisfied in our own minds as to the truth of what you advance respecting the 
existence of any God whatever." 

Thus they reason within themselves, and thus they speak. No argument 
whatever, drawn either from analogy, or from the natural connexion which they 
everywhere observe between cause and effect, seems to produce any conviction 
in them of the existence of an Intelligent Being who made all things. They 
seem to me to have closed their minds against conviction, and to have plunged 
themselves into the awful gulf of atheism. However, they dre different from 
atheists in Europe in one point of view—they use no persuasions to make 
proselytes, but are contented with^being atheists themselves; neither do the 
theists attempt to reclaim them. So long as they do not call themselves Chris¬ 
tians, but observe a strict attention to all the forms and distinctions of caste, no 
one will attempt to molest them. 

To the third class belong inquirers. With several of these I have frequently 
had the pleasure of conversing. Some of them, (as they tell me,) have renounced 
all connexion with idolatry for aeveral years past. They live as formerly among 
their heathen relatives, and are silent spectators of all the idolatrous practices of 
their neighbours. They embrace every opportunity of speaking to missionaries, 
and of obtaining books from them. These books they preserve with great care, and 
read very attentively. They frequently tell me, •* We have a great dv^j^e to 
become Christians, but the very first day we attempt to take such an important 
step our relatives will abandon us for life, and leave us no other prospect tlian 
that of poverty and infamy." 
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CHAPELTON STATION, JAMAICA. ^ 

'Thr following grateful intelligence has been communicated by the Rev. Robert 
Jones, missionary at Chapelton, in a letter received by the Rev. J. J. Freeauui, 
since arriving in this courftry, after his visit, as the Deputation of the Society, to 
Jamaica. , • . 

We have had much to encourage us in our work since you left. During the last 
few weeks several persons have become decidedly devoted to God. There is a 
favourable movement on the part of the young, since we established special 
meetings amongst them. We hope soon to receive several of them into the 
church. 

You will be sorry to hear that we have lost two young persons by death : one 
was a girl who had received her education in the school/ and gave good evidence 
that she died in Jesus. The other was one of our newly-elected Deacons, named 
John Richards, who died a week after you left the island. Throughout the 
whole of his illness, (which was most painful and dijtressing,) he manifested great 
meekness and resignation to the will of God. For several days he was delirious, 
but not a word escaped bis bps inconsistent with the religion of Jesus. He 
wished sometimes to be left alone, and when all bis friends had retired from the 
room, he was heard praying very earnestly for God to have mercy on h^, and 
bless him, and give hun patience to bear his affliction. He said, two da/s before 
his death, that be knew he should soon die, buf of death be was not afraid. He 
bade his friends farewell with composure. 


DEATH OF THE REV. P. WRIGHT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

t 

With feelings of the deepest sorrow we fulfil the duty of communicating to the 
friends of the Society, intelligence of the death of the Rev. Peter Wright, our 
valuable and honoured missionary at Griqua Town. He died at Philippolis, on 
tlie 14th of April, after a short illness of ten days, leaving a wife and nine children 
to deplore the grievous and sudden bereavement with which it has pleased the 
Father of mercies to visit them. The Directors deeply commiserate the condi¬ 
tion of the sorrowing widow and her family, and earnestly commend them to the 
sympathies and prayers of all the friends of the Society. Our departed brother 
has been removed in the midst of his energies and usefulness, at a period when 
his presence and his agency on the borders of the colony appear to have been 
most urgently needed. The immediate cause of his death was malignant sore 
throat, which has made its appearance in the country in the form of an epidemic, 
and seems likely to prove the occasion of extensive mortality. At the period of 
his decease, Mrs. Wright and some of her family were suffering under the same 
complaint, and while we devoutly hope that life may be spared, we are admon¬ 
ished to hold ourselves prepared for the contrary. 

Mr. Wright sustained a very important share in the work of our missions 
hoyond the Northern Frontiers of the Colony, for which tl^e wisdom and grace 
ol his Divine Lord and Master had peculiarly qualified him ; and the difficulty of 
finding a successor to his arduous and honourable post is fully indicated in the 
following testimony to his character, contai*^ed in a letter from the Rev. Dr. 
Philip :— 

“ Mr. Wright united in himself many qualities of high value as a missionary , 
but the great secret of his usefulness was the entireness of the consecration of 
hin heart to God. He sought not himeelf, and he thought nothing of sacrifices 
when God or a sense of duty required them. Nothing was too great for him to 
undertake, when he saw the path of duty clearly before him) and he found his 
reward in his work. That act of service in which he closed* his life, affords a 
striking illustration of the devotedness of his mind. In the midst of a flourishing 
family, and of comforts which he himself and bis excellent wife bad'created, and 
with tb^ause of Christ in a high state of prosperity around him, he no sooner 
saw tflat bis presence at Pbilippolis was called for, than he broke up his estab* 
lishment at Griqua Town, and, with his family, exchanged a state of comparative 
comfort for one of privation, and a state of peace to enter into one of strife and 
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contention. The people asked him to come to them as the only person who 
could sav^ them from the evils they were suffering,—fears within, and impending; 
calamities without; and, aware of all the sacrifices it might cost him, he con¬ 
sulted not with flesh and blood, nor counted his own personal comforts, nor the 
comforts of his family, nor even his own life, dear to fains, that he might render 
the required service to the cause of his Divine Master.” 


DEATH OF THE REV. SAMUEL KIDD. 

^Hifi mournful event occurred on the 12th of June. At their earliest subsequent 
meeting, the Directors adopted the following resolution, which, as expressive of 
their feelings on the oesamon, and in justice to the memory of their departed 
brother, it afibrds them a mournful gratification thus to place on public record 
“ That the Directors desire to receive, with unfeigned submission to the will 
of God, the intelligence*conveyed to them of the sudden decease of their 
valued friend, and former Missionary in Malacca, the Bev. Samuel Kidd, 
Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature, in University College, 
London; and they avail themselves of thisopportunity to record their deep 
seqse of his moral worth, and the zeal which be manifested in the cause of 
the "evangelization of China; of the eminence of his attainments in the im- 
• portant department of services to which his talents and acquirements were 
c^secrated, ai^nf the great loss sustained by the Christian church, in bis 
r^Oval at this juncture, when his efficient aid might have been so usefully 
• afforded to Missionaries destined to the great empire of the East, by instruct¬ 
ing them in the language; and that this board conveys to tbeir esteemed 
friend, Mrs. K^dd, to# widow, and her family, the assurance of their Chris¬ 
tian sympathy and condolence, and their earnest hope that the God of the 
widow and the fatherless will afford them all the gracious support they re¬ 
quire, and from his goodness abundantly supply all their need.” 

In consequence of the painfully destitute circumstances in which the widow of 
our lamented friend, and her family of seven children, have been left by this 
mournful dispensation, a subscription bas been opened for toe purpose of raising a 
fund to be devoted to their future maintenance. The committee, to whom its 
management has been committed, have already had the'pleasure of receiving gen¬ 
erous benefactions from the Queen, Prince Albert, and toe Queen Dowager. 
Other donations have also been presented, including £100 from the Directors of 
this Society. It is earnestly hoped a sufficient amount will eventually be raised 
to meet toe urgent exigencies of a case possessing such strong and affecting 
claims on the resources of Christian benevolence. 
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A PASTOR’S ADDRESS TO HIS CHURCH ON A DAY 
OF HUMILIATION AND PRAYER. 

My Beeovkd Bhethren,— Your unanimity respecting the jA’opriety 
of setting apart a day for special prayer^ indicates that there a 
general conviction that our state, as a church, i|^not such as |s desir¬ 
able,—that there is great need for a season of revival and i^^eshing, 
—that certain evils are to be cast out, and certain excellencies Ob be 
brought in, before we present the aspect cf a field which the Lord 
has blessed, and which he delights to contemplate. It is possible, 
however, my dear brethren, that this may, on the part of many, be 
nothing more than the conviction of reason ,—a conclusion to which 
the world may come, from the events passing under its observation, 
without the slightest suitable and salutary impression being made on 
the heart. A few,individuals, whose hearts the Divine Spirit has 
touched, may propose such a service as that in which you are about 
to engage, and the rest may readily acquiesce in the propriety of the 
proposal, and enter upon it without feeling personally interested 
either in the causes that may have rendered it necessary, or the 
results that may How from it. I do not insinuate, my beloved 
brethren, that this is the case with you as a church. On the con¬ 
trary, 1 rejoice that the Lord is in your midst, and that you are 
entering upon the present service in a frame of mind acceptable to 
him, and the precursor of blessings unspeakable. Notwithstanding, 
it will not be deemed out of place that I shoulrl endeavour to stir 
up your minds by way of remembrance, and to point out some of 
those exercises and feelings necessary, to a season of humiliation and 
true devotion. Suffer, then, my dear brethren, the word of exhor¬ 
tation. 

lu the first place, then, it is necessary that all our minds, (for I 
include myself in this exercise with you,) it is .necessary that all 
our minds be divested of the fallacy, so commoq, of regarding the 
church as sinning, and the church as needing to be revived, while our 
individual responsibilities and necessities are lost sight of In this 
generality. An imaginary personage is called up, to whom 
those actions, feelings, and responsibilities are attributed, which be- 

Njew Series. Vot, HI. 2 G 
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long to ourselves as individuals. Let it be impressed upon our minds 
that we, ns the individuals composing the church, give it its char¬ 
acter—that its defects^ whatever these may be, are ours, and that 
the blessings we implore are for ourselves individually. At the 
foundation, then, of an acceptable service, like the present, lies a 
searching.^ faithful^ and, devout self-examination. Let me most 
earnestly entreat of you, dear brethren, to have this deeply impressed 
upon your minds. If there be not this, our prayers are but so much 
idle vapour—nay, worse, for they must be offensive to the Saviour 
whom we profess to love, and must fearfully aggravate the guilt of 
our hypocrisy. The duty of self examination is a difficult and repul¬ 
sive one to many. If there be not a spiritual frame of heart, and 
true sincerity, it will be either superficially performed, or altogether 
neglected. The soul will say ‘‘ Peace, peace,** when there is no 
proper ground for peace; it will make general and vague confessions, 
and desire in words what would not be acceptable in heart; and thus, 
with all the outward appearance of a true service, there is rendered 
to GodSiothingbut insult. Let it not be'so with us on the present 
occasion. Let each of us retire, and enter upon an investigation of 
his owQ^true Btate*-,rcarrying with us, into the chambers of our souls, 
the cantfle of the Lord—the word of truth and purity. Let us search 
and bring to our solemn view our iniquities,—our positive sins, secret 
or open,—our neglected duties, and our cherished sinful habits ; let us 
bring these before our solemn view, and gaze upon them in the light 
of the cross, until we see them in their hatefulness, and abhor our¬ 
selves in dust and ashes. Let there be no compromise with skt.f in 
this matter. Let us not be afraid to know the worst respecting our 
spiritual maladies, that they may be healed. Let us be faithful to 
ourselves, and then will He be faithful who watches for the first sigh 
of the penitent, and goes forth to meet him, not with upbraiding 
voice, but with the extended arms of infinite compassion and love. 

Secondly, We must have personal humiliation ;— each must mourn 
apart, not for the sins of the church, but for his own personal con¬ 
tribution to the amount of these sins, discovered by the faithful 
personal scrutiny just referred to. It will not be enough to discover 
our guilt, and to acknowledge it; we must liave the feelings appro¬ 
priate to the discovery —a broken and a contrite heart. This, my 
dear brethren, if it f xist, will give deep solemnity to our engagements, 
private and social. It will be proof to ourselves that we are in earnest, 
and that we are approaching the divine throne in that state of 
mind which insures a gracious^ answer, and without which Jehovah 
cannot hear us. Let us look, then, to the cross through our tears, 
and let the Spirit interpret our groanings which cannot be uttered. 

Thirdly, We must be resolved at ^once to show fully and practi¬ 
cally the fruit of o^r peniterfce, and the sincerity of our humiliation, 

forsaking the o^niguities which we discover, and performing the 
duties we have neglected. If we do not this, we have manifestly no 
sincerity —wd are expecting fruit without sowing—‘We are expecting, 
too, grapes of thorns, and figs of thistles. Are we to be revYt^d ? 
Then, my dear brethren, this will be the result. There will be in¬ 
creased personal holiness of life—watchfulness of deportment—active 
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and definite personal sefvice in promoting the cause of Christ— 
greater mutual love and mutual interest—a greater relisji for the 
services of the sanctuary, and a m6re regular and full attendance 
upon these services. ^There will be also a deeper interest in the 
state of the ungodly among whom we live, and especially those of 
them who worship—or rather who attend with us vi^en we worship. 
Family religion will be more cultivated ; anH we shall see the promise 
fulfilled, that instead of the fathers the Lord will take the children. 
These things, if we are indeed revived, will continue and abound. 
Nor will they at all interfere with worldly business. Would, n>y 
bretfireri, that worldly business interfered less with them ! When 
the cares of the world render it impracticable {or us to attend to our 
spiritual interests, personal, or social, our souls are prostrate before 
an idol. We may imagine that we are in the way of diity^ hut tlie 
Lord can convince by tempt)ral adversity, that in this, as well as in 
other matters, “ the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong.” Had we in due measure added to our faith—could 
we ill this matter sulliciently trust Jehovah—he would soon^iake it 
appear that the way of duty—having tk’^single eye to his glory—is tjic 
way of worldly, as well as of spiritual, prosperity^ »And should it he 
otherwise—should the Lord see meet to send temporal advei?ffy—this 
also is a proof of his love; and it will still prove true that the waV of 
consistency is the way of true happiness ai¥l peace. Were we all, 
my beloved brethren, enabled thus to show the Jiractical and only 
genuine proofs of a true revival, l»ow glorious would he the result! 
When I call to rny view the materials of which the church is com¬ 
posed, the amount of talent and o/yior/wwiTy existing in our inldsf, 

1 feel constrained to conclude that we might, by the divine blessing, 
not only enjoy a blessing within onr own more immediate circles of rela¬ 
tionships, but also be the instruments of diftusing extensively around 
us the blessings of the gospel of peace. If all were active, what 
bindereth that our liouse of prayer should not be filled with the care¬ 
less and perishing; and that without trenching upon tlio province of 
others ? If we will not he active in the present day, others will. 
Their zeal, which is beginning to burn so ardently, should shame us, 
and lead us to a holy emulation. If revived^ a spirit of holy love^ of 
true (‘atholicity, will preserve us from doing the Lord*s worh in any 
other than the Lord's Spirit. 

There are several other particular to which I have a desire to 
direct your earnest attention on the present occasion, hut I must 
not detain you, and therefore shall ^confine myself to one more, 
which is— 

Finally^ That, if we would engage in the present service acceptably, 
we should do it in dependence tiyon the influence of the Divine Spiuit. 
Let us not forget that we live under the dispensation of the Spirit^ 
Should it enter into our minds that there*is virtue setting apart a 
day for humiliation and prayer to procure, of itself a revival; or, 
should we, with a less evident tendency to error, altogether overlook 
the afr^tfncy of the Divine Spirit, our service can be to no profit. It 
is dot enough, my dear brethren, that we admit in theory the 
necessity of the Spirit's influence— we must feel in our hearts its 
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power, as one of the most glorious and important truths which are 
revealed to us in the divine word. We must approacli the divine 
throne with a sense of its importance in our hearts ; it must give a 
cast and character to all our religious engagements; and it must 
ever in our minds be associated with a humbling sense of our own in~ 
ability to secure our own spiritual interests. We must then specially 
cry for the Spirit. Let us honour the divine Agent, and he will 
honour us. I feel fully persuaded that the overlooking of this matter 
has hitherto proved a great and essential hinderance to the advance¬ 
ment of the cause of Christ. Let us reflect upon this, and we shall 
soon see its truth and importance, and shall he enabled to act ac¬ 
cordingly. To act with promptitude^ vigour, and consistency ; that is 
the great matter at which we should aim. May the Lord, the 
Spirit^ enable us individually to do so to tlie honour and glory of His 
own hallowed name ! 


V. THE BURIATS. 

" THE BUDDHIST RELIGION. 

Mr. EdMuR, —The^apers I sent you some time ago upon the BuriatSy 
and-wliich you kindly inserted in your valuable Magazine, ought to 
have been followed up o^ith a concluding one, describing the cere¬ 
monies of the Buvldhist religion, with some account of the tenets 
and character of the disciples of that form of idolatry. But 1 have 
really little heart to write upon such subjects, and I have been appre¬ 
hensive that your readers may think they have already got enough 
of it. The breaking up of our mission—the abandonment of the 
field—the suspension of proper efforts to overthrow that superstition, 
and to plant pure Christianity in its room—the probability that the 
Greek church will eventually compel the Buriats to exchange their 
idolatrous rites for her saint-worship, and the lifeless forms of her 
ceremonial—all combine to render the existing Dalai Lamaism of 
Siberia a subject which I cannot contemplate but with very pain¬ 
ful feelings. The exposure, however, of the delusions and mum¬ 
meries and oppressions of that priestcraft, may not be without use. 
Such a subject, although uninviting in itself, may stir up to more 
earnest prayer, that a way may be opened by Him, whose name and 
character are blasphemed by these wicked men, for the spread of his 
truth among the idolaters of Silieria, and for the coining of his 
kingdom in all lands. 

I shall not trouble your readers with a history of the Buddhist 
superstition, nor with any detail of the systems which it has rivalled 
or superseded in different countries. , In Tibet—its head-quarters— 
it has no competitorin China, it is one of three great sects;—in 
Siberia, it has at^mpted to supplant Shamanism, and has, to some 
extent, succeeded. What it is, and what it has done in Burmah, 
Ceyloh, and.other countries, such of your readers as wish to pursue 
their inquiries on the subject, may obtain information in th^^ell- 
known missionary works relating to those regions. *' 

The religion of the Dalai Lama, as this system is called by the 
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Burials, found its way to Siberia about the beginning of the last 
oentury. Several Buriats, who had learned something about it from 
their brethren in Mongolia, went to Tibet, and remaineef there for • 
some years, receiving^ instruction from the lamas. They returned 
to tlieir native country invested with the priestly character, brought 
with them books, pictures, and other instruments, of the new idol- 
atry; built a temple, and set up the worship of Shi^emoni (Buddha), 
and tlie other gods of his fraternity. From that small beginning, the 
Sbanians of that day could not foresee whereto the thing would grow. 
Theg are now completely extirpated from the regions occupied by the 
Selenginsk Buriats, or rather the whole people have been converteil 
to the lama faith, and not one Shaman sacrifice is now offered 
there. The lamas or priests, in that one district, are in number at 
least four thousand. They have ten large temples, built in what 
they think a style of great magnificenbe. The walls inside are 
covered with paintings of their gods; their sacred tables are adorned 
with costly vessels and instruments used in their worship; the volu¬ 
minous books, in the Tibetian language, read annually jit their 
great assemblies, are piled up in a coospicuous plan. Seats for the 
priests cover the area of the temple. These seats rise in height 
according to the gradation of rank of these faviltrites of tlw^ods, up 
to the lofty chair occupied by the chief priest, wlio is the head of 
six or seven hundred lamas of lower degree^ belonging to the temple. 
When the service is going on in these temples, the priests are seated 
in compact rows, leaving only room in the passage round the walls, 
and in the centre, for tlie lay-worshippers to walk up to the place 
where the books and images are displayed to view, and near wliich 
the great lama is seated. These lay-worshippers remain in the 
temples only long enough to perform their prostrations, and to receive 
the blessing of the* high priest, by having their heads touched with 
Ills prayer-book. The priests continue in the temple reading and 
cluiutiiig many hours a-day during the whole period of their assem¬ 
bly, They have service two days every month, at the time of full 
moon ; and the whole of the first month of the year is sacred, and 
ought to be spent at the temples; at most of them, however, the 
fe<!rvioe continues only fifteen or twenty days. 1 should have men¬ 
tioned that, before entering the temple, each worshipper has to go 
into a small building, containing d,KurdUj or prayer wheel, and turn 
round the machine three times, at least. This i^ntrivauce has often 
been described, and may here be dismissed with a few words. The 
Kurdu is made of various sizes, from a cylinder of seven feet in 
lieigbt, and five or six in diameter, diwn to a diminutive round box, 
or barrel, not larger than a tumbler, which the worshipper, when 
using it, holds in his hand; twirling the spindle of it with his finger 
and thumb. But large or small, the Kurdu is filled with prayers, 
or, at least, books and papers in the Tibetian lai^uage; and as die 
machine revolves, the benefit of these prayers, thus presented to the 
gods, is obtained by the performer. This is certainly Jhe perfectfon 
<rf io«chanical devotion, especially when the Kurdu is attached to a 
wfCidmill, which we have seen close by many of the Buriat tents. 
The ingenious owners of these machines leave them to revolve as the 
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wind blows, while they can be doing other business, saved even the 
trouble of keeping their prayer-wheels in motion- 
* The gods are many, being for the most part deified lamas, or 
devout kings and other great men, who, by a^ts of merit, prayers, 
fasting, almsgiving, and such like, raised themselves to the rank of 
gods. Of a supreme intelligence their books say nothing. The 
world, with all it dbntains, came into being without the intervention of 
a Creator. All things continue as they are without a Supreme Ruler. 
Buddha, or Shigemoni, is but a local and temporary divinity, to give 
place to another at the end of his dynasty of 5,000 years, of which 
more than one half has already expired. Their books speak of twenty- 
six lieavens, rising above one another in height and happiness. The 
lughest terminates in Nirwan—a state of perfect repose—a waveless 
ocean, where no passion disturbs the calm—no hope, no fear, no joy, 
no sorrow, no remembrancb, no sensation, no light, no darkness, is 
known. Tiie description of Nirwan, therefox'e, corresponds to nothing 
else than annihilation. Their books also contain graphic descriptions 
of the al^des of misery. There are sixteen hells—according to some 
authorities, or interpretations, eighteen : one half of these places are 
regions of intense cold, and the condemned sufier the pain produced 
hy freexivi^ ; the ollft'/half are of the opposite character, and there 
the THctlms suffer the pain of burning. The condemned suffer tlie 
alternate agonies of fire^and frost, not forever, but for lengthened 
periods, which are thus calculated. The Director of these punish- 
nients has a box seven fathoms in length ; one fatliom in width, and 
one in depth. This box is fitted with Imrse hair. One liair is drawn 
out every hundred years; and when tlie box is emptied at tliis slow 
rate, the punishment in the first hot hell is exchanged for a similar 
period of suffering in the first cold one, and so on till the whole series 
has been gone through! If there has been no’offence committed, 
such as ntay incur a repetition of the punishment, there may then 
1)0 adinissiou into the lowest heaven. 

The period of punishment may be shortened, or the degree of it 
mitigated, by tlie eflicac.y of the prayers and offerings presented hy 
the priests. The use that is made of this power by the Buriat lamas 
for their own ends, I shall briefly explain in the sequel of this paper. 

The number of priests hears a very large proportion to the whole 
population; in some localities amounting to a fifth or even a fourth. 
There is scarcely a ibrnily in which there is not a lama. The master 
of a tent thinks it a duty to make one of his sons, if he has more 
tiian one, a lama. As soon as the child is horn, or soon after, the 
parents determine that it shall'he of the priesthood. Accordingly, 
before it is able to walk, a red or yellow dress is prepared for it, and 
it is called a priest; lias the place of honour in the tent assigned it, 
and grows up, accustomed to be treate*d as superior to all the rest of 
the family. In di^ time ifr is sent to an aged lama, who teaches 
young ones to read*the books used in the service of the temple—all 
ill the Tibetia/i language—an unknown tongue to himself as well as 
to the people. 

The priests receive no salary, hut support themselves l»y keeping 
cattle like the rest of the people. They are paid, however, for 

s 
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special services» which they make as numerous as possible. Their 
food is provided at the expense of the people while they are per* 
forming the temple services, and their influence procures for them' 
many advantages and^ emoluments. This will be better understood 
from what follows^:— 

(I.) The lamas (priests) pronounce it to be a sin of the first mag¬ 
nitude to question the truth of their doclrines, or the propriety of 
their doings. They prescribe what the people shall believe and do ; 
what tliey shall learn or remain ignorant of; what shall be the sub¬ 
stitute for knowledge; what the moral character of every action ; 
what the punishment of every sin ; and what the price of pardon for 
every offence. They demand of the people implicit faith;—they claim 
to he regarded as the depositaries of divine favours, the interpreters 
of the will of the gods, the dispensers of their rewards, the key- 
keepers of the twenty-six heavens. 

(2.) The lamas claim the right to be the sole mediators between the 
gods and the people. They form a class of the community distinct 
from all others, and distinguished above the highest civil function¬ 
aries. The chiefs of the people knock their heads in the dust, and 
crouch before the priests, to receive their blessing. They wear a 
sacred dress which the laity are not permitted io assume. ••"They are 
invested with official rank, and the indelible character is impressed 
upon them as the authori'/ed and ordained priests of the people. 
Tliey boast of the mysterious communication of Sacerdotal power by 
virtue of their solemn admission into the ranks of the superior beings, 
of whom the Dalai lama is tlie living and visible head. 

(3.) The touch of a lama's book or hand conveys a blessing; the 
sprinkling of holy water, made by his spitting in a vessel of water, 
and shaking over it the leaves of his prayer-book. The white napkin 
whicli he has consecrated, becomes, when worn about the neck, a 
charm to ward off disease, and preserve from accident. The utter¬ 
ance of words by his lips, and the administration of rites by hifi 
hands, communicate blessings. Everything he does possesses virtue, 
derived from his mysterious connection with the gods. 

(4.) All that is required of the people (t. e, the laity) is to do 
what the lamas prescribe, and to trust in what they do for them. 
The people worship literally “they know not what/* Their minds 
are uninformed. Bodily service is required and rendered. The 
priests address themselves not to the understandii^^ of the people, but 
to tlieir senses. The worshippers at the temples are approved not on 
account of what they are^ but on account of what they rfo, and give^ 
as blinded and willing devotees. ThVy kneel, shut their eyes, clasp 
their hands, elevate them towards the gods, and perform all the 
evolutions of their idolatrous v^orship. The priests look on, receive 
their homage and their gifts, and dismiss them with their blessing. 
Consistently with all this, the priests hdld it to pe unnecessary for 
the people to understand the mysteries of their faith, and do not 
enjoin the perusal of such of the sacred hooks as are t'panslat^d into 
thmr^llwn tongue; nor would they approve of any curious searching 
info their meaning. 

These few hints may be sufficient to give your readers some idea 
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of the theory and practice of the Buddhist system, as developed 
nmong the pastoral tribes of Eastern Siberia. It may have occurred 
to some readers, that there is a* remarkable similarity between the 
dogmas and pretensions of the Buriat lamas, qnd those of a certain 
school of theology that has recently made much •noise in our own 
country. There is something very like the doctrine of the power 
conferred by Episcopal ordination, involving the claim to apostolical 
succession. There is the counterpart of sacramental efficacy; the 
doctrine of reserve, and of implicit faith. The family-likeness of 
errors, emanating apparently from very different sources, furnishes a 
curious subject of investigation, and a competent scholar might pro¬ 
duce an interesting work, were he to exhibit the result of such an 
inquiry. The Buriat lamas and the English tractarians are agreed 
in wishing to repress all inquiry among the people, by representing it 
as bringing both guilt and danger upon the presumptuous intermeddler 
with knowledge. “If you wish to enjoy a serene mind, say the 
lamas, you will do well to let all such questions alone,” In the same 
spirit thg Puseyites represent it as the iiappiest state of mind, “ never 
to he troubled with a doubt about the truth of what has been taught 
ns.*'—No.^85, The machinery of superstition may he com¬ 
plex or shnple, skilfuffy or rudely (lonstructed, according to the genius 
of the people; but the moving power is always the same: priestly 
authority^ and the working of it under that intluence is, of course, to 
promote the interests of the sacerdotal tribe. Were it my object to 
trace the parallel between Buddhism and Anglicanism or llomanisrn, 
as far as could very easily be done,—the church service in an unknown 
tongue—the frequent repetition of prescribed forms of prayer—tJie 
use of the rosary—the canonical vestments—holy places-—tlic merit 
of fasting—alms—celibacy—prayers for the dead, &c., might all bo 
adduced as proving the affinity between the genitis and spirit of the 
respective systems. How unlike all of them are to the simplicity that 
is in Christ! “God is a Spirit, and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth.” 


CONSOLATION FOR BEREAVED PARENTS. 

Sin has made this'world a scene of suffering, and therefore a vale 
of tears. The believer in Jesus is not exempted from those trials 
that are common to men; and, indeed, he has often a large share 
of them; and tliat we may ndt be taken unapprized, we are in¬ 
formed by the voice of unerring truth, “ If ye were without chas¬ 
tisement, whereof all are partakers, then were ye bastards and not 
sons.” Their compassionate heavenly Fatlier sees there is a needs 
he ,—a necessity mat they* should often be in heaviness through 
manifold trials. By these afflictive dispensations he gives to the 
heirs of promise themselves daily proofs of tlie power of his grace to 
support and bring them through all with which he visits thein,-<-that 
he hears their prayers, and kindly answers,—that he has a feeling'tjf 
all their infirmities, and is faithful to all his great and precious nro- 
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mises, and will, with every trial, make in his lime a way for their 
escape. Thus the reality of his own work in their hearts, and the 
f/lory of his grace, is most illustriously displayed; for the ap^tle says, 

Tliat the trial of yijur faith, being much more precious than gold, 
though tried in Ihp lire, might be found unto praise, and honour, 
and glory,’* &c.; and further, the evil nature and bitter eifects of 
sin are more convincingly brought before tlie mind;—the excellency 
of (Christ and his great salvation, with the entire adaptation of the 
gospel to their case, are experimentally taught them,—the vanity 
and insufficiency of the world to be their portion is impressively 
shown, and their ardent longings for lieaven maintained and 
strengthened. By these trying dispensations, believers are refined, 
purified, and made meet for their heavenly inheritance, the mansions 
which our Lord has prepared for them; and the ungodly world have 
a living example before their eyes of the reality and value of genuine 
godliness,—For then,” says God, ** shall ye return and discern he* 
tween the rigliteous and the wicked, between him that serveth God, 
and him that serveth him not.” Frequently we find that tlys differ¬ 
ence is not seen or attended to,—often/ and long, the wicked and the 
proud are called happy,—the carnal world makes,strange blunders, 
and are ready to say, “ What profit is there in^erving G(JG ?” Tlie 
furnace, however, tries the quality of the metal; and the poor afflicted 
believing soul, tbe third part whom the Lord brings through the fire, 
Zech. xiii. 9, these must come out, like gold seren times purified, 
while the dross is burnt up. Even in this world, the Lord often 
makes it manifest to all observers, that it is no vain or profitless 
matter to serve him,.—that his chosen ones are borne up and carried 
through the deep waters of affliction to their own astonishment, and 
the praise of his grace, wliile his enemies are suddenly overwhelmed 
as in a moment, Pshl- Ixxiii. 22; and, when at last the sheep and 
the goats are separated, there will, as to character, be no mistake 
any longer,—the right and the left hand of the holy and righteous 
Judge will then settle the point, which has often been, while here, 
oliscure and misrepresented. 

'I'hese l)rief hints on afflictions in general will be familiar to all 
those who have their senses exercised to discern between good and 
evil,—of all who are studying the divine record as the guide of 
their feet, and as the source of their strength. Much is said in 
scripture on the subject of afiliclion,—inucli do ^e behold of it in a 
variety of ways around us every day, and much we all may have felt 
of it in our experience ; and therefore, it is almost important duty, 
incumbent on us all, to study this malter in the light of the infallible 
testimony for our own profit, and that of our afflicted brethren in 
(Jirist. Never let God s people forget the divine universal arrange¬ 
ment, that through much tribulation we must eqter the kingdom;” 
ami, therefore, let us not think the fiery trial ainy “ strange thing 
happening to us.” The young have special need to think of this, 
for it is a lesson we are very backward to learn; and, moreover, let* 
us ket^ ill mind, that much of the true character of our religion will 
ho^known by how we manage under affliction,—how we feel, and 
think, and pray,—how we act, and where we go for relief in such 
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cases. Some are like the “ bullock,unbroken to the yoke," but some 
are made jLo kiss the rod, and 'say, “ Why should a living man com- 
jilairi, a man for the punishment of his sins?" 

Among the many painful instances of that/liscipline which their 
gracious Fatlier sees to be needful for his chiljlren while on their 
passage to the Canaan of rest, I shall only here allude to one, and 
which is peculiarly severe'to flesh and blood, and tries their faith and 
patience, their love and dutiful submission, in a very tender point; 
that is, the removing hy disease and death their infayit offspring. The 
sufferings and early removal of these tender babes, when just com¬ 
mencing the journey of life, with very promising appearances of 
mind and body;—to ,see them enduring pain and anguish, when 
they cannot well tell their complaints, nor be made to understand 
the needful remedies;—to see them pine away in tliis state from day 
to day, and at last to have to give them back to Him who so lately 
lent them to us for a comfort, as we supposed, and then to lay them 
in the cold grave:—these things severely wound the natural feelings 
and aftirtions of parents, and test their Christian principles in no 
ordinary degree. They had-just begun to engage the tenderest 
thoughts of their#Bft^ctionate parents,—the earnest supplications of 
these haW'been daily'sent up in their behalf to be purified in the 
fountain opened in our Immanuel’s blood, and by the inliabitation of 
his Spirit. Daily have^he parents been renewing their devoting of 
them to the hlesstM Three in One, and probably fondly anticipating 
much comfort from them in their declining years; and then the sum¬ 
mons goes forth in a storm of some or other of the many infantine 
diseases; their kind and wise Lord takes them to himself, saying, 
They are no longer yours; I take back iny loan; be still and know 
that 1 am God." O sin, what hast thou done! wliat desolations 
hast thou wrought! How mysterious to us are God’s ways, and his 
judgments are past finding out I We know, however, that he doeth 
all things well, and we shall in the end see that it is so. Christian 
parents, who have been called to pass tlirough these fiery trials, 
will enter into this subject in a way that can scarcely be expected 
from others; and for^their comfort and instruction, I here send you 
copies of two letters, which, I trust, were made useful in a case such 
as what has now been alluded to. 

In the early part of 1814, it pleased the Lord to make the first 
considerable breach^n my family (many have followed since), by re¬ 
moving from us a very promising daughter, when little more than 
two years of age, by a severe case of hooping-cough. SI*e was 
truly a lovely child, had been Aealthy and thriving in every respect, 
of a sweet engaging temper, and we, like most parents, were ready 
to think she manifested much that wjas beyond her age. The com¬ 
plaint had come to its height, and we tliought was beginning to 
turn—but the str^ngtli was' gone, and one forenoon, in a suffocating 
paroxysm of it, she was carried off in her mother's arms in a moment. 
Kind Christian friends manifested their sympathy, and among other 
murks of it, we received the two following letters. The first is* from 
a well-known minister in our Congregational body, the late R'JTv. 
George Cowio, first of Montrose, and then of Edinburgh. All who 
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knew him will acknowledge he was possessed of strong affections and 
lively imaginations, along with solid principle and fervent piety- He 
lost his first wife about eighteen months before the date of this letter, 
after giving birth to 41 still-hovxx son — This explains an allusion in 
one part of his lettef. The other epistle is from another Dissenting 
minister, who laboured long and actively with much respectability 
itnd usefulness, though not so generally kn6wn as Mr. Cowie. 

Moniroset 'iOth Jan .. 1814. 

‘‘My Dear Sir, —The event you communicate was indeed unex¬ 
pected. The death of so engaging a child, and at a time too when 
children are so amusing, must affect you all in,a very sensible degree, 

and especially Mrs. -. 1 am no stranger to her affection and 

anxiety as a mother. It would appear that this child had got lierself 
ciiitwined very closely about the heart of both her parents. To liave 
torn her away then would have been an act of the most horrid 
cruelty, if any one had done it but He who has done it. But what 
would have been barbarity in any other, for which he woyld have 
deserved execration, is in God the tenderest love, and for which you 
shall yet praise him. Had any one snatched yi\ur B. out of her 
mother’s arms, and slain her before yonr eyesif it would “liave been 
murder aggravated by the want of all shame or remorse; but wlien 
God does the very same thing, it changes its name and its nature. 
While he takes her from you by disease, lie can'say, ‘ Friend, 1 do 
tliee no wrong.^ Are you, my Dear Sir, ready to reply, M know it 
is so of a truth,’—but you speak as one that is at ease. * I also 
would speak as you do, if your soul were in my soul’s stead, I would 
heap up words.’ I am aware there is a wide difference between us 
at the present time, The loss at present falls on you ; I feel it only 
indirectly, and by Jiympathy, but I too have drunk of the cup. I 
have known aflliction, and do so still, for my wound is not healed by 
any means. Your reason and your religion are on the side of my 
argument, and when passion subsides it may gain more force. I 
could easily multiply arguments,—1 could tell you tliat our God is 
wise, and just, and good, and, therefore, lie would not suffer this 
dear child to remain any longer with you; that he loves you even 
better than you loved your child, and so lie would not let you have 
Ji(ir for a longer period, that no idol should usurp his tlirone in your 
iu.'arts. These are seeming paradoxes, but plain ^to him that uiider- 
standeth.* I might dwell on the common' topics, that others are 
suffering the same or greater calamities,—tha^ you have still three 
promising ones left,—tliat your cares kre now lessened, See. See.; but 
I need not suggest these things to you who know them as well as I, and 
who have, no doubt, been revolving them in your mind—though com¬ 
mon, they have their use. God can, and does bless tl^em for our benefit. 
One consideration I should think would‘tend mmh to soothe both 
your minds. Where is she f who has her 9 Do any inquire after 
tlie child? Lei them know that she is well, and happy, and aHiome. 
She always behold the face of her Father in heaven. You would 
have given her instruction. She does not need it; tliat task is 
taken off yo^r hand. You would also have sent her to school. She 
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is wiser than ail tlie teachers you could have procured for her. Weil 
may we marvel, saying, ‘How knoweth this child letters, having 
' never learned?* John i- 15- Her education is completed, her know¬ 
ledge is perfect, and her understanding arrived^at full maturity. She 
hath ‘ put away childish things.' How pleasing <he thought, that 
your child and mine, the one who never spoke, and the other who 
spoke but imperfectly, with loosened tongues and joyful hearts now 
mingle with the choir above to celebrate his praise I Truly, ‘ out of 
the mouth of babes and sucklings, O Lord, thou hast ordained 
strength.’ * Why art thou then cast down, O my soul ?’ What, 
then, my dear Sir, is the language of such dispensations ? Let us 
attend to it that we njay profit thereby. Is it not this ? ‘ Simon, 

son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these ?* And, again, it is 
written, “ Wherefore, my beloved brethren, flee from idolatry —and 
tlie beloved apostle saith, ‘ Little children, keep yourselves from idols.’ 

“ I have exhausted my paper, and I fear wearied you, and liave not 
spoken ‘to edification and to comfort/ May this breach he sanc¬ 
tified Lo 4 you all, and with kind respects, &c. &c., 

^ “ Yours ever, “ Gkokge Cowje/* 

^ 24 ///, 181 * 1 . 

Dear Sir,—O ur common friend, Mr. A., was so kind as to en¬ 
close in a letter to me, yours to him, giving an account of the sickness 

and death of yonr little daughter B-, I myself have been astranger 

in the land of Egypt, and thus I know the lieart of a stranger. I have 
had children taken from me in their infancy, and I have seen them 
cut off in the bloom of youth, and I can, and I do, sympathize with 
you and Mrs most sincerely, in your present situation. The 

recollection of her half-formed words, her innocent prattle, her fond 
caresses when you returned at your accustomed ftours, will rush into 
your minds, and cause a sorrow that none hut parents can conceive. 
The Lord, who knows our frame, does not condemn us for this 
anguish, provided it he kept in bounds prescribed by his own word. 
Her death is his rod, and we must feel it before we can hear its voice, 
and see him as having appointed it. Had I the pleasure to pay a 

visit to you and Mrs.-, at this time, 1 would expect to find you 

niournersy —mourners for the withering of the little gourd, and 
mourners for your sins that were the cause of it,—mourners also for 
want of due submission under the mighty hand of God, and mourners 
that Jesus Christ has so” little a share in your heart, and creatures 
so much. There are exercises that the dearest of God’s people will 
be familiar with while in this iiAperfect state; but blessed are tliey who 
thus mourn, for they shall be comforted. Christian parents have 
many grounds of comfort in the death of their infant seed. They 
have been the sulyects of many prayers; they have been devoted to 
the Lord publicly > and whdn they did this, it was in the faith of the 
promise, ‘ I will be a God to you and your seed/—and they will 
recollect how Christ, when on earth, received little children, laid his 
hands on them, and blessed them ; and he mentions his king»2om as 
made up of them. I doubt not but the Holy Spirit lias brou) 5 ht 
these truths often into your view, and the felt power .pf them has 
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made you give back your B-without murmuring to your cove¬ 

nant God, who hears the prayers of his believing people, and will be 
mindful of his promise to a thousand generations. Is shS gone to 
her Father's house? ypu will soon meet with her there. Have you 
lost the comfort of her company ? she is ‘ taken away from the evil 
to come.’ She will not return to you, but you will soon follow her; 
and the time of separation is short; ‘ Hd who scitters Israel will 
gather them into oneand when death bereaves us of our dearest 
friends, we need not sorrow as those who have no hope. No, faith 
looks upward and forward, and makes us sing, * Death is swallowed 
up in victory we shall soon ‘ be ever with the Lord.’ 

“ I think this family trial will be blessed two ways to you and Mrs. 

-. First, it will make you bless the Lord tor the glorious gospel, 

nnd set you to improve it more closely than ever. The revelation of 
Christ in it, and in its precious promises,' as yea and amen in him, 
are a sure refuge to the weary heart in the day of evil;—and next, 
the sudden removal of your dear B will stir you up to double 
your diligence to attend more closely to the children that remain. 
You know the precept and the promise^ Eph. vi. 4, ana again, 
Prov. xxii. 6. My Christian friend, now is the ^accepted time Yor 
your dear babes. • 

“You are mourning for a dead child, and I am mourning over 
living ones; for it has gone ill with my h^use for some time past. 
Let us both meet at the same throne of grace in behalf of each other. 
We have a merciful High Priest standing before it, and he has a 
feeling with us under our trials, for he was once tried as we are at 
present. Believe me, I am, with the greatest sympathy, 

“ Yours, &c,” 

T would not add Uny thing of ray own to weaken tlie impression 
which I hope and desire these sentiments may produce, but would 
only say, that in addition to the valuable scriptural truths contained 
in the above, they convey salutary reproof and advice with a degree of 
delicacy that is particularly striking. T. 


CHAPEL DEBTS AND BUILDING CHAPELS. 

{To the Tlditor of the Scottish Congregational J\Iagazine.) 

StR,—On the cover of the Magazine for September, your readers 
were informed of the receipt by me, of a letter signed “ A Helper,” 
enclosing thirty pounds. It has beYn considered proper that the 
substance of this letter should be transmitted you, which I now do, 
in tlie hope that it will meet your approbation, and that you will give 
it insertion in your number (or October. The \yriter intimates his 
sorrow at having lieard much, of the distress in ^hich many of the 
Congregational churches in Scotland are involved, owing to tlie debt 
on their chapels, and their inability to pay it, and is convinced that 
no cb^ch can, in such circumstances, be so happy as if free of such 
ollTigations. He has heard of various schemes for paying oflf their 
debts, but is ignorant whether or not any of them has been followed 
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out; and, in these circumstances, he encloses “ thirty pounds to begin 
a fund, if not begun, to pay off cliapel debts connected with the Con- 
* gregationa'l Union, in the hope that many will come forward to assist 
in tliis important matter. Come, my hrelhr^n»' (the writer pro¬ 
ceeds,) ^^come freely^ and come immediately^ und^ kt the oppressed of 
OUT brethren go free; but if none are like-minded as myself in this 
matter, after you retain the money two years, give it to the Congre¬ 
gational Union, to assist them in the great work of spreading the 
gospel.” The writer then proceeds to tender a word of admonition 
to,the churches,—“ to take heed to our Lord’s instruction in respect 
of building, to count the cost before they begin, and not bring them¬ 
selves into troubles, apd cause others to bring them out. By ne¬ 
glecting that instruction, how many pastors have been afflicted for 
want, and necessitated to go a begging for funds to pay off. Pleading 
that our churches may be wise and holy in all things,” he subscribes 
himself, A Helper,” 

Will you permit me, Sir, while I express my admiration of tlie 
benevolepce of the writer, and my hope that his example will operate 
on others, and his donation pr»ve the commencement of a fund from 
which such a desjrable result as is contemplated by him may bo 
realizedat the sanl^j time to call the attention of the brethren to 
the judicious and salutary admonition which be tenders. I hope 
I shall be excused, whenvl express iny opinion, that much injury has 
arisen to many of onr churches, from the rash and imprudent manner 
in which they have proceeded in the erection of chapels. In many 
instances they seem to consider, that they can dispense with caution 
and prudent consideration, when the object is the erection of acdiapeh 
and adopt a course whicli few would do in any personal undertaking. 
The erection of a chapel is purely a matter of secular business, and 
ought never to be undertaken but on clear bifsiness calculations. 
Suppose a merchant or manufacturer, who having just commenced 
business, and experiencing rather a smart demand for a week or two, 
(not an uncommon occurrence,) should f(»rthwith resolve, that his 
premises be enlarged to double or three times their present dimeu’^ 
sions^ and should immediately commence building, trusting, that 
from his current profits he shall he able to pay part of the expense, 
and tlie deficiency he will succeed in borrowing,—what would 
we think of such a proceeding? In most cases of this kind, his 
correspondents wouM expect soon to see his name in the Gazette, 
and would consider, the sooner they got clear of sucJi u man tlu^ 
better. I am persuaded, in many instances, sijnilar results }iav(^ 
followed the injudicious conduct of our churches in the matter re¬ 
ferred to,—-not only have they brouglit themselves into trouble and 
debt, but the hazardous nature of the speculation has prevented 
Christians of inflijence and property in the neighbourhood, from 
joining the churchy The influence arising from such proceedings on 
the spiritual interests of the churches, 1 humbly conceive is very 
hurtfult Why, Sir, from the course adopted in some instances, one 
would think the bond of union was the Jlouse^ not the TrtUlb^tho 
simple but glorious truth, “that Jesus Christ died for our sihs 
according to the scriptures, that lie was buried, and tliat he rose 
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uguiii the third day, according to the scriptures." When this is the 
case, the influence on the spiritual prosperity of the church must be 
most pernicious ; the mind is withdrawn from the Truths which is 
the only true aliment,of the Christian—the zeal and interest which 
appear to exist, a»e sustained by the mere external circumstances of 
their profession, aii(f this is shattered. “ The trouble^ "as “A Helper' 
says, “ into which they liave brought themselves,^are soon experi¬ 
enced, and thus operate as a drag on their future progress; and it 
may be in some instances, unfavourable to their purity of communion.*' 
At all events, I am justified in saying, they have placed themselvjBs 
in such a position, under such responsibility, as to be tempted to 
overlook the character^ provided the number of the members can he 
increased. I hope the brethren will bear witfi me in offering these 
remarks, and pondering the injunction, “ provide things honest in 
the sight of all men," endeavour to regulate their conduct in the 
matter in question, by that prudence and caution which character¬ 
izes the man wlio wislies to “ be without carefulness,” and whose 
conduct is marked by discretion and judgment. ^ 

In consistency with such advice, 1 would take the liberty of sug¬ 
gesting, that a committee sliould be appointed by tjie Congregational 
Union, to whom all churches in connection v^th it reqdlriiig sub¬ 
scriptions from their brethren for building chapels, should send a 
statement of their ways and means, the poj^ulation of the locality, 
usual attendance at their meetings, plans and specifications of the 
contemplated building, &c., &c.,—that it should be tlie duty of this 
committee to inspect and examine such, and on their judging tJm 
proposed erection expedient, to report accordingly, and recommend 
the case to the brethren throughout the country; and that all appli¬ 
cations for aid, that were not so recommended, should be considered 
as not expedient, and such as the brethren ouglit not to encourage. 
Trusting that tliis hint, (thrown out for consideration,) and these 
advices, will be taken in good part, 

I am, Sir, Yours truly, J. M*L. 

Ejunburgh, \5th Sept. 1843. 

Note. We enter warmly into the sentiments of “ A Helper,” who has practi¬ 
cally shown his interest in the welfare of our churches. So much has been suid 
ami written on the subject of cbapel debts, and so many encomiums have been 
passed on various schemes to discharge them, without any corresponding cxer- 
tions being made, as to render all comment most disagreeable. Will not some 
intUiential men take the matter into their hands; let tSia form the nu¬ 
cleus of a fund, and energetically work out some well matured plan. But while 
most anxious to sec this done, we think that churches would ao well to ponder 
the remarks of our correspondent on hasty resolutions *to build, the lamentable 
conseriuenccs resulting therefrom being so maiufold, so depressing, so chilling, 
and, ill not a few instances, so ruinous to those concerned. The views thus 
given utterance to, are very g^Mrally held, and their force very deeply felt, and 
that too, more especi^y by Who arc almost always called on to contri¬ 
bute. They see and deplore we evils, and wf would strenuously press the 
adoption of means which might put a stop to them, and prdVe a real blessing to 
the churches. The sacrifice of time and labour which might be required would 
be amply compensated by the good which would accrue to the cause of God. At 
n periOQ# when others around us are sparing neither cost nor toil in similar 
undertakings, we trust their spirit may be infused among us, and he speedily 
exemplified in a practical shape. We doubt not that one or two, by conse. 
crating their eiiergies to the undertaking, could get numbers to co-operate.-..E d. 
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i , 

Far through the misty forest of old days 
Wanders my thought to thee, long fallen tower ! 

Who didst of yore thy dareful brow upraise, 

That calmly ’mid the clouds, as in its bower, 

Frowned, heaven-watching; while the morning rays, 
There lighti»ig first, so hushed it with their power; 

It seemed some meteor hung above the shade. 

Wherein the lowlier earth as yet was laid. 

Thy world-forsaking summit all the night 
Harked to the conclave of the winds, wlio heKI 
Angry debate around the intruding height, 

That stretched into the realm which was of eld, 
llaunte4 Alone by their impetuous flight. 

*■ The prelaws of the storm sublimely swelled, 

Among thy topmost arches, its wild strain. 

And thence cai^ sweeping down, startling the plain. 

The Almighty from his majesty looked down. 

And man left off to build :—a wondering cry 
Each answering raised to each, alike unknown ;— 

Then wonder turned to rage, and phrerwiedly 
la fight they mingled,—then their arms were tlirown 
Weariedly by, and each with hateful eye t- 
Olared on his foe,—until, with closing day, 

In murmuring companies they drew away. 

And many a wildered, perilous league tliey strayed 
Seeking another home. Wondering they viewed 
Tile hindmost steps of deluge, where, afraid. 

The remnant of its waters still iiad stood,— 

Now choked with herbage, sank or blackly laid, 
Beneatfr the frown of a majestic brood 
Of haU-formed/naked peaks, whose clefts were green 
With tide-boyne weeds that showed white bones between. 

/ 

And Shinar was a desolation there 
The grass-grown fragments of a lower and town, 
Rifted and wasting in the sultry « 

CrumlJ'led to nought, and time o’er all has thrown 
A humb&e pall of desert dust. Despair 
Hath left it now, who lield it long and lone. 

Nbught but the wailing of the wild simoom 
Breaks on the silence of that plain of doom. 


n. A. VAUGHAN, 
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T/ie Final Triumph of God's Faithful Servants, A Sermon preached 
in Stepney Meelmg^house^ on occasion of the lamented Death of the 
Rev, Joseph Fletcher, D,D, By Ra}ph Warfllaw, D.D. To 
which is prefixed the Funeral Address, by Henry Forster Burder, 
D.D, London: John Snow. Glasgow: James MacLehose. 

** The Endf the Time of Divine Interpretation ;—and the Duty etnd 
Peace of waiting for ita Sermon^ preached in fVest George- 
street Chapel, Glasgow, on Lord's day, August ^th, 1843, on occa¬ 
sion of the lamented Death of the Re^). John Morell Mackenzie, 
A,M., who perished in the wreck of the steamer ^'Pegasus,'* on the 
Morning of 20/A July, 1843. By Ralph Wardlaw, D. D., with a 
Documentary Appendix. Glasgow : James MacLehose. 

^‘The Lord reigneth-'' Our faith in his providence is our«trength 
and joy, when overtaken by a calamity such as that which has*re- 
cently filled our churches with mourning. Wa d» not fe^l as if our 
concerns were the sport of a blind chance, or as if they were con¬ 
trolled by the iron rod of an equally blind necessity. We believe 
that God, tl»e only wise and the only goodf rei^^neth, and that his 
government, tlumgh sovereign—for he ‘‘ giveth not account of any of 
his matters,*’—founds all its actions on reasons of infallible wisdom, pro¬ 
priety, and rigliteousness. The course of events controlled by him 
is liable to no mishaps, no accidents, no interruptions—and if, in 
that course, tliere ho what perplexes and agitates our minds, and 
haliles our understanding of its reasons and ends, we ascribe it to 
our incapacity or ignorance. There are dark spots on the illumined 
path of Divine Providence, but we feel, as by intuition, that the 
darkness has no real existence,—that it exists only relatively to our 
sight, being the result of the imperfection of our vision, rather than 
inlierent in its objects. In every eclipse under which the glory and 
wisdom of any of God’s doings seem to lie, we revert to the undoubted 
perfections of his character, and are reassured that the Judge of all 
the earth will do riglit. On this truth we stay ourselves, and stand¬ 
ing on it as on a rock of ages, we can look hithy and thither over 
the wide waters of this life, and believe tlyit all their contrary and 
agitated currents are co-operating in carrying forward the broad 
stream of human events to their designed and glorious consummation. 

Our readers will perceive at once tne bearing of these remarks on 
the occasions of the sermons now before us—sermons which are con¬ 
nected with each other, not m^ely by their common authorship, and 
their common character and design, but^so by oHier circumstances. 
In his Preface to the latter of the two. Dr. Wardlaw informs us,— 

“ While engaged in Edinburgh, in the middle of June, in assisting 
the deputation of the London Missionary Society, he*recei^ed in¬ 
timation of the death of a very dear friend, of forty years* standing, 
til© late Dr. Joseph Fletcher; accompanied with an urgent invita- 
NrW SBjjTlES. VoL. III. 2 H 
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tion> such as he could not find in his heart to refuse, to go to Lon¬ 
don, and preach his funeral sermon. He fulfilled that mournful 
. duty, and‘returned. Immediately on his arrival at home, he was in¬ 
formed of a highly respected member of the church under his pastoral 
care having, on the morning of tlie previous da^, been drowned when 
bathing in the Clyde, leaving behind him a dependent widow and 
family. After visiting her, he was thinking of some appropriate 
subject for the following Lord’s day service, when, on looking at 
the passage of scripture which lay next in order in his regular course 
of exposition, he found the very first verse of it was—^ Boast not 
thyself of to-morrow, for thou knowest not what a day may bring 
forth 1’—Ah ! little did he think, when pointing out, from that pas¬ 
sage, the precariousnesE of the tenure by which life and every earthly 
good are, from day to day, held, and confirming lus doctrine and 
warning by a reference to tho incident just mentioned, that another 
illustration of their truth, so overwhelming, was to present itself ere 
that week should have come to a close; and little did he think tliat, 
after having just returned from tlm funeral obsequies of one loved 
and valued friend and fellow-servant of Christ, he should so imme¬ 
diately be called to discharge a similar duty for another! The 
tidings of ^he wreck rf the Pegasus reached him in the country on 
the afternoon of Friday, in such a form as to leave just a lingering 
ray of hope, or what scarcely amounted to Iiope, respecting tliat only 
passenger whose name hb knew; and on going in to town on Satur¬ 
day morning for information, that one faint ray was at once extin¬ 
guished. On the following forenoon he endeavoured, amidst much 
agitation of spirit, to impress on the minds of his people, and on his 
own, the duty of entire submission to God, under his darkest dispen¬ 
sations, from the words—* Aaron held his peace.’ At the close, he 
announced his purpose of improving the solemn and awful event more 
directly on the afternoon of the next Lord’s day. The scene on that 
occasion, such as he had not at all anticipated, strikingly showed the 
extent and intensity of public excitement and interest, as many, it 
is generally alleged, having gone away as found admission.” 

Of the funeral sermon for Dr. Fletcher—text, Isa. xxv, 8—we 
have only to say that it awakened in ourselves a feeling of exulting 
triumph in the prospect of the glorious hour when death shall be 
swallowed up in victory,—a feeling too holy and absorbing to leave 
us time or disposition to analyze the eloquence which produced it. 
We cannot imagine a Clyistian reading this sermon without deriving 
pleasure and profit from it above all price. The funeral oration by 
Dr. Border is likewi^ all that such an oration ought to be. Our 
space will not allow us to dwelJ on the particulars of Dr. Fletcher's 
life. He came to Glasgow University in December, 1804, having 
been chosen as one of the students on .Dr. Williams’ exhibition. 

" It was then,” say^Dr. Wardjaw, “ that roy own and my beloved partner’s ac¬ 
quaintance with him commenced. I had at that time been not quite two years 
in the ministry. For the Uiree successive sessions during which these three 
associates pursued their studies together at Glasgow college—and pursued them 
with high credit to themselves, as the subsequent career of each, as wel^as the 
testimonies of eminence at the time sufficiently evinces—they frequented our 
house with the intimacy of brothers; and the friendship then formed with tile 
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iamentod dead continued, with unabated and uninterrupted steadfastness and 
fervour, from that time Uli the day of his death. It was thus running its fortieth 
year, when that ruthless breaker of all earthly bonds snapt the tie asunder.-—I 
have used an expression which I feel I muU recall. It is a delightful peculiarity 
of the friendships that ar^ based on scriptural principles, that they are not dis¬ 
solved by death. T^e parties are only fur a season separated. They meet 
again where the principles whicli were the basis of their union on earth shall be 
perfected in their purity and their power, and shall unite them tor ever! Yes; 
tliou friend of forty years on eartli, thou shall *be the fnend of eternity in 
heaven P* 

As a preacher,” says Dr. Wardlaw, *Mie was clear in statement, judicious in 
selection, lucid and cogent in argument; chaste and graceful in elocution and 
gesture; affectionate, earnest, persuasive, in appeal. His style was distinguished 
by perspicuity, copiousness, and classical elegance, enriched, witliout being 
overloaded, with appropriate imagery—and deriving rpuch of its peculiar beauty 
from the felicitous interspersion of the phraseology of holy writ. His ordinary 
discourses were neither read nor delivered from memory, but well studied, and 
sketched out in pretty large notes, of which the filling up was, to a very con¬ 
siderable extent, left to the suggestion and impulse of the moment; and they 
discovered no ordinary amount of readiness both of thought and expression. 
When he prepared for special occasions, he wrote and read, making himself 
familiar with his manuscript, so tliat his reading might, as much as possible, have 
the ease and effect of extemporaneous addres^: and in this he was ver^ success¬ 
ful. His writUui compositions discovered a sound judgment; a mind of wlrich 
the resources were at once varied, ample, and at conmiaud; and a fertile, but 
duly chastened and tasteful imagination. As cxemplif/ations of th^happy com 
bination of the powers of close and scriptural reasoning with those of popular 
illustration and address, and the appropriate practical application of divine 
truths, 1 refer with confidence to the enlarged edilicm of his Discourse on Elec¬ 
tion and Divine Sovereignty, and to his JLectures on the Popish Controversy.” 

It was Dr. Fletcher’s privilege to be surrounded with devoted 
friends when encountering the last enemy. This privilege, however, 
did not supersede tlie necessity of aid from heaven, and that aid was 
not denied him: he was enabled to finish his course with joy.—But 
we turn now to a yery different scene, and one which exhibited a 
still greater triumph of Christian faith. 

Many reflections crowd into our minds in connection with the 
death of the Junior Professor of the Glasgow Theological Academy. 
We shall not attempt a delineation of his character—tliat has been 
done by the most competent pens, those of Dr. Wardlaw and Mr. 
Alexander. Such a combination of gifts and acquirements and 
qualities of heart as was found in him, has seldom been witnessed 
even in the maturity of age. And still more rarely Jias the all- 
devouring sea ingulfed a treasure so precious as when it received his 
person. Our first feelings on Iiearing the painful intelligence were 
somewhat singular. It seemed to us as if the sea had criminally 
robbed the church of one of its brightest ornaments, and the world 
of one of its best citizens, and ChriA of one of his best servants. 
When in the excitement of such sentiments we read among the 
events of the final judgment —^ the sea gave up the dead which were 
in it,'’—we felt as if we had obtained a triumph Aver an enemy ami 
evil-doer who should soon have to surrender his •spoil. A calmer 
mood followed, and with more discrimination we remembered that 
God isy.he God of the sea as well as of the dry land, Und that He 
cujinot err in doing “ what seemeth him good.” Sustained by this 
conviction, although our eye cannot penetrate the dark mystery in 
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which tlie event is still involved, we surrender ourselves to the sub¬ 
dued and holy feeling which says—alas 1 how seldom without reserve 
and misgiving—Even so, Father, for so it seemeth good in thy 
sight." ^ 

We have no doubt that very many of our readers are already in 
possession of the sermon preached by Dr. WardlaV on occasion of the 
lamented death ef Mr. Mackenzie, and we trust that our notice of it 
will induce very many more to peruse it. It contains a most valuable 
and consoling exposition of a deeply-interesting portion of divine truth, 
—But go thou tliy way till the end be: for thou shalt rest, and stand 
in"thy lot in the end of the days," Dan. xii. 13,—while the biogra¬ 
phical notice in the body of the Discourse, and the documents in the 
Appendix, cannot hut be eagerly perused, not merely by the personal 
admirers of Mr. Mackenzie, but also by many whose attention has 
been arrested by the solemn and affecting circumstances of his death. 

Our readers have already been informed how largely our pages were 
indebted to Mr. Mackenzie s pen. And if they turn to the articles 
mentioned in our last number as bis, they cannot fail to receive a 
deep impression of the extent of his learning and the power of his 
memory.—It is with delighted satisfaction we now reflect on the 
suhinissiomof liis 'capacious mind to the authority of revealed truth, 
and ^tfie consecration of his powers to its defence, and exposition, 
and dissemination. Why the union of simple piety with tlie en¬ 
lightenment of a, great and cultivated intellect should ever be 
accounted a wonder,—why pure evangelical religion should ever 
be regarded as almost incompatible with the powers and acquirements 
of genius, we do not know, except it he that they are so often dis¬ 
joined. It is for a lamentation that tliose whom God has gifted most 
largely, do often reject his truth, or hold it in a state so mutilated, 
that its vitality is gone, or so disfigured with attempts to make its 
form more ])leasing, that it can no longer be recognised. The ele¬ 
ments of religion are properly simple facts, ascertainable by such 
evidence as their nature admits of,—the creation and government of 
the world by tlie great God,—the fall of the human race, and the 
mission of Jesus Christ to save them. And we know of no proof of 
human estrangement from God more striking, while there are many 
more palpable and flagrant, than this, that those who study the 
minutest facts connected with the sciences of matter and of mind, 
turn away with supreme contempt from the most glorious and im¬ 
portant facts in the universe—those which respect God and our rela¬ 
tions to Him—and often consider every moment given to their study 
as lost time. Or, iC they do take the trouble of looking into the 
matter, they lay aside the boasted impartiality of philosophy, the 
candour and simplicity and earnestness of purpose with which they 
investigate other subjects. The result* of inquiries so conducted may 
be anticipated, f ride of ^intellect and of heart triumphs in the 
rejection of the m'Ost precious parts of the gospel. And the learned 
man's religion is often an undefined religiousness which does not im¬ 
part peace to'the conscience, or purity to the heart. He cai\ speak 
of Christianity with admiration, but his Christianity contains no 
atonement, no mediation. He can speak of the inspiration of tlie 

\ 
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Billie, but he can raise the inspiration of human genius to a level 
with it. He can reverence the pcophets, and the Divine One who. 
excelled them all, but he can find similar propliecy and divinity in 
the persons of those Vhom Providence has distinguished as the dis¬ 
coverers of neglected truth and the lights of their respective ages: 
and all the while he imagines himself to iiave attained to views en¬ 
larged and comprehensive and profound, and to be entitled to cnunt 
all sticklers for a more defined and Biblical religion, narrow-minded 
drivellers, who have no sympathy with the aspirations or the triumphs 
of humanity. We place the religion of the valued friend whom Ood 
has taken to himself in entire contrast with views like these. There 
are few men whose powers and acquisitions will bear comparison with 
his, but his were rightly directed. Whether the Bible was of God, 
and, if so, what it taught, were the only questions he considered it 
competent for him to ask. Every other use of intellect, in reference 
to religion, he would have accounted presumption and impiety. It 
was his highest honour to receive, with child-like simplicity and im¬ 
plicitness, the truth dictated by the Spirit of inspiration, anid to yield 
to it the homage of all his powers. ’ • 

Mr. Mackenzie’s removal, so prematurely as we are apt say, drives 
us on tfie doctrine of a future state. The endo>/ments of human nature 
must have a wider sphere for their exercise than the present life. * Man 
has been “ made in vain,” if made for tliis life only ; bis many and 
iniglity gifts must be regarded as a waste of creative expense if they 
perish with the body. This impression is all the more deep and 
vivid when produced, not by general reflections, but by the sudden 
extinction of the light of some distinguished individual. Ephemerae 
may be born for a day; their capacity is equalled hy their brief life. 
But when a man, gd’ted with the power of scanning the very heavens, 
and of climbing the heights and enjoying the beatitudes of spiritual 
existence, is suddenly deprived of life wliile yet he has only entered 
on his upward course, we naturally seek a solution of the mystery in 
the doctrine of a prolongation of his existence in another state. 
Genius, indeed, is often associated witli a moral condition which forbids 
us to anticipate its happy exercise in futurity. Its possessor shines 
and dazzles but to confound, like an orb whose rays though bright are 
deadly. There is a mystery in his birth, and life, and death. But 
it is only a part of the great mystery of the existence of moral evil, 
and we must leave it uncovered till the “ revelation of Jesus Christ.” 
When gifts accompanied with purity and godliness are removed from 
us by the death of their possessors, our troubled minds are relieved 
only by the assurance that they haVe been translated to a higher 
sphere, and have found worthier employment in^the joys and studies 
of the beatific vision. 

The Nestorians^ or the Lost Tribes, By Asahel Grant, M. D. Second 
Edition- Murray. London: 1843. 12mo. Pp. viii. 320« 

( Concluded from page 439-) 

' We regret that the author has not given a more detailed account 
of the r€U{4ous tenets of this interesting people. They regard baptism 
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as having come in the place of circumcision, and baptize their chil- 
. dren on the eighth day, or at a subsequent period, but never before, 
and the ordinance is usually, (says Dr. Grant,) but not uniformly, 
performed by immersion. A species of hierarcny prevails among the 
Nestorians. The patriarch is considered as their* ecclesiastical head, 
and exercises als£» a certain degree of authority over them in civil 
matters; under him are bishops, priests, and deacons; but we are 
not informed in what respects the functions of the bishop differ from 
those of the inferior ecclesiastics, or in what manner they are elected. 
W'e are also told that, with a single exception in the Jelu tribe, there 
is not a bishop among the Independent Nestorians, where their reli* 
gious forms have been preserved the most exempt from any foreign 
influence. Indeed, there is not a word to express the term bishqp 
in the Syriac language, the word presbyter being constantly used in 
the Syriac New Testament where episcopos occurs. 

The people in general lead a pastoral life, and feed their flocks 
during summer on the mountain pastures, while others cultivate 
their gardens and follow other employments at home. Grapes, figs, 
and pomegranates are found among their fruits in the lower grounds 
along the river, wh^e rice is also cultivated. Apples, and other 
northern fruits, grow'in the higher villages. Wheat is not much 
cultivated for want of space, but is brought from tlie neighbouring 
country in exchange for iioney and butter. Iron and lead mines are 
also numerous. 

But the principal point of interest in this work, and which it may 
he considered as the main object of the author to establish, is the 
hypothesis of Dr. Grant, that the Independent Nestorians of Koor- 
distan are the remains of the ten tribes of Israel. This subject is 
investigated with great minuteness, and their identity is maintained 
with great force of evidence. It is known to every reader of the 
Bible that these tribes were carried captive, on account of their idol¬ 
atry and other crimes, in the ninth year of Hoshea, by Tiglathpilezer, 
king of Assyria, about 700 years before the birth of Christ, 2 Kings 
xvii. This monarch is said to liave carried them away into Assyria, 
and to have placed them in Halah and in Habor, by the river of 
Gozan, and in the cities of the Medcs.” From this captivity they have 
never returned. It is true, the whole of these tribes do not appear 
to have been expatriated: for, in the reign of Hezekiah we are told, 
2 Chron. xxx-, that ho sent to all Israel and Judah, and wrote 
letters also to Ephraim and Manasseh,” to invite them to his famous 
passover at Jerusalem,* exhorting them to turn again to the God of 
their fathers, with the assurance that he would thus return to the 
remnant of those that had escaped out of the hand of the kings of 
Assyria—and whilst some of these apostate Israelites laughed the 
messengers to scorrf, and moftked them, we are told that “ neverthe¬ 
less, diverse of Asher, and Manasseh, and of Zebulun, humbled them¬ 
selves, and came to Jerusalem:’* and we afterwards read of'' many 
of Ephraim, and Manasseh, Issachar, and Zebulun,’* who part(iok of 
that passover. These would probably be incorporated with the Iting- 
dom of Judah, and continue to observe the appointed festivals till 
the Babylonish captivity. Yet, as a body there is no ei^^lence that 
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those who were carried into Assyria were ever restored to tlielr own 
land. Among the ‘‘devout Jews ".who were assembled at Jerusalem 
on the day of Pentecost, mention is made (Acts ii. 9.) of “ Parthians 
and Medes, and^Iamites,” or Persians, “ and the dwellers in Mesopo¬ 
tamia,"—expressicfns which point to the very portions of the Assyrian 
empire into which the ten tribes had been carried, and it is reason¬ 
able to conclude, that these devout Jews were the descendants of 
these tribes. Josephus, tlie Jewish historian, (Jewish War, b. 2, c. 
16, 4 in a speech wliich he ascribes to King Agrippa, to dissuade 
the Jews from going to war with the Romans, represents that prince 
as asking them if they would extend their hopes of assistance “ as 
far as beyond the Euphrates,” and supposesithat those of “their fel- 
|j|ow-tribes, that dwelt in Adiabene, would come to their help and 
then lie adds, that “ though they were inclined to follow such ill 
advice, the Parthians would not permit them to do sothis shows, 
that, in the time of Joseplius, the ten tribes were believed to inhabit 
the original land of their captivity, for Dr. Grant clearly shows that 
the region of Adiabene is the same which is described i« the 17th 
chap, of 2 Kings; and which is now inhabited by the Nestorian 
tribes; among the places there enumerated, mention is made of 
“Habor;" and the name of Khabour is s^ll given to one of the 
branches of the Tigris, running along the western boundary df their 
mountainous country. “Halah,” another of the places mentioned 
by the sacred historian, is supposed to be the’sarne with Hatareh, 
which is about a day’s journey north-west from the ruins of Nineveh. 
“ Gozan” is supposed to signify pasture^ from the Hebrew Gazaz, fo 
crop; and it is observable that Zozan is the name now given by the 
Nestorians to all the hill country of Assyria, as affording pasturage 
for their flocks. ^Josephus himself, elsewhere, says, speaking of lus 
countrymen, “ There are but two tribes in Asia and Europe subject 
to the Romans; while the ten tribes are beyond the Euphrates till 
now, and are an immense multitude not to be estimated by numbers," 
Ant. b. 10, c. 5:—and Jerome, who flourished in the fifth century, 
and who spent about twenty years in Palestine, in lijs notes upon 
llosea, says, “ Unto tliis day the ten tribes are suliject to the kings 
of the Persians, nor has their captivity ever been loosed.’^ 

Having thus proved that the country now inlialiited by the Indepen¬ 
dent Nestorians is the same which tbnned the p^ace of captivity to the 
ten tribes, and that there is no evidence their having ever been re¬ 
stored, Dr. Grant proceeds to show that the language spoken by the 
Nestorians, being a dialect of the Syriac,’proves that they are of 
Hebrew descent, and that it is v4ry similar to that spoken by the 
unconverted Jews inhabiting the same province. It is also, accord¬ 
ing to the opinion of competent judges, directly derived from the an¬ 
cient Syriac, wliich was the vernacul?|r language of Palestine at the 
time of our Saviour, and is supposed to have been in use among the 
ten tribes before their captivity. The Syriac is now a living lan¬ 
guage only among the Nestorians, and the nominal' Jews*of Media 
, and Assyria, which seems clearly to indicate a common origin. I'lie 
next chagter is devoted to another branch of proof, taken from the 
names allied to the Nestorian Cliristians. ‘ lleni Israel,’ children 
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of Israel, is the common appellation by which they designate them¬ 
selves, when questioned as to. their ancestry* ^Nazareans' is another 
term by wJiich they are generally known, and is never applied 
to the Armenians or other Christian sects. But this term, from 
the earliest times, was used to designate converted^Israelites. The 
name ‘ Syrians,’ is thought to have originated in their use of a 
Syrian liturgy, or from their having been a brancli of the church 
of Antioch. * Chaldean,' as we have seen, is a name commonly 
used to designate the Papal, as distinguished from the orthodox 
Nesfcorians; but when applied to the latter, it is used to express 
their relation to Abraham, who was from Ur of the Clmldees. 
We have already adverted to the origin of the name * Nestorian,’ 
hy wliich they are most commonly known in Europe. 

Tlie next branch of evidence to prove tlie Hebrew origin of th^ 
Nestorian Christians, relates to the similarity between many of their 
religious rites and ceremonies^ and those prescribed by the Mosaic 
ritual. Thus, while as professing Christians they have renounced 
all sacrifices of expiation^ believing in Christ as the true propitiation 
for s\n, they still offer peace-offerings, as expressions of gratitude to 
God for benefits rei^ivfd; and, as in the case of those oftered by 
the Hebrews,*"the right Vshoulder and the breast, as well as the skin 
of the‘animal, belong to the officiating priest. Vows are also com¬ 
mon among the Nestori&ns, under circumstances very similar to 
those which took place among the ancient Israelites: the Jirst-fruUs 
are also consecrated to the Lord. The Christian Sabbath, as we 
have already seen, is observed witli great sacredness, and tlie Nes- 
torians commence the season of rest, like the Jews, on the pre¬ 
ceding evening. Besides, the sanctuaryy or lioly place, in tlieir 
churches, which only the priests are allowed to enter, there is a 
small recess in tlie wall, called, “tiie holy of hcfiies,” in which a 
figure of the cross is kept, and into wdiich no one enters. The 
separation of women after child-birth is also observed among this 
people; and, as among the Hebrews, the period is extended after 
the birth of a daughter. Stvine*s fleshy and other meats, forbidden 
hy the Mosaic law, are generally rejected by them. Tlieir fasts and 
festivals^ we are also told, bear a close affinity to those of the an¬ 
cient Jews; and, in fine, the Passover is observed as their principal 
festival, modified, however, by their faith in Christ, to a resemblance 
of the Lord's Supper. * The 17tli chapter treats of other points of 
resemblance between the ‘’Nestorian Christians and the people of 
Israel: among these, the author mentions their physiognomy, which 
is plainly Jewish: their preference for Hebrew names; their division 
into tribes, the patriarch himself claiming to be of the tribe of 
Napbtali; their goveinment, resembling a theocracy; the recogni¬ 
tion of the right of tlie avenger of blood, or nearest of kin, to punish 
the tnanslayer; and^the institution of cities of refuge. Some of 
these rites and customs might indeed have been borrowed from the 
Jewish lav, without the supposition of a Jewish origin ; but we can 
scarcely account for so close a resemblance in so many points, ^th- 
out a common ancestry, especially when it is considered that there * 
now exists a strong antipatliy between the Nestorians and uncon- 
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verted Jews. The peculiar character of this people is preserved, 
not only by their geographical position, Uutby tlieir aversion ^to inter¬ 
marry with strangers, and by their national language. 

The author further iJ)tices the peculiar forms of salutation in use 
among the NestoriaAs—their hospitality to strangers—the manner of 
tlieir entertainments—tlieir dress, ornaments, and employments—as 
all strikingly resembling those of the Hebrew'nation, lie particularly 
insists on the ceremonies observed on occasions of betrothment and 
weddings, as exactly corresponding with those in use among the 
people of Israel. He then goes on to treat of Uie evidence of the 
early c;onversion of the ten tribes. In proof of this he adverts to the 
jiresence of the devout Jews from Parthia and JMedia, on the day of 
IVntecost, already noticed; he next alludes to the language of Paul 
ill his discourse before Agrippa, in which lie speaks of “ the twelve 
tribes, instantly serving God day and niglit,” lioping for ** the pro¬ 
mise made of God to the fatliers,” as indicating not merely their 
general hope of a Messiah, hut tlieir belief in the resurrection to 
eternal life throiigli Jesus Christ, lie also adverts to the^E|Jstle of 
James, which is addressed to “ the twelve tribes scattered abroad,” 
—an expression which supposes that some, at Jeagt, of each tribe 
were already converted to the Christian faith.; To this testimony 
from scripture he adds that of the unconverted Jews of those regions, 
who frequently admitted, in conversation, thrfl the Nestorians were 
brought over to Christianity from Judaism shortly after the death of 
our Saviour;—he further adduces tlie testimony of the Nestorians 
themselves, who regard the apostle Thomas as one of the chief in¬ 
struments of their conversion ; and tlie testimony of ancient Chris¬ 
tian writers, who assert that the iuhahitauts of those regions were 
brought over to tlie faith of Christ by the apostles Thomas, Tliad- 
d(*us, Matthew, Hartholomew, and others. Dr. Grant further proves 
tlie conversion and iiiial restoration of the ten tribes from the lan¬ 
guage of prophecy, Isa. xi. 11, 16. and xxvii. 13; Ezek. xxxvii. 
20—23; Hos. i. 10, 11 ; Zech. x. 6—12. 

Want of space prevents us from entering on other topics intro¬ 
duced into this interesting work, particularly that portion of it whicli 
is devoted to the interpretation of the propliecies respecting the con¬ 
version of Israel. We are not prepared to adopt all our author's 
sentiments on this head,—as, when he asserts that the prediction in 
Hosea, chap. ii.J relating to God’s bringing his pebple into the wil¬ 
derness, refers to the refuge provided for the £en tribes in the moun¬ 
tains of Assyria ; or that the famous prophecy^in Revelation, chap, 
xi., respecting “ the witnesses,” symbo’^zes the Nestorian Christians 
maintaining their integrity, and extending the knowledge of Christi¬ 
anity throughout the regions of the East, in spite <f the persecutions 
which they sufiered, successively from the Saraedns and Turks, or 
tliat the mountain fastnesses of Koordistan correspynd to “the wil¬ 
derness” into which tlie persecuted church was compelled to flee 
“ from t^e face of the serpent.” (Rev. xii. 14.) Nor are )ve sure that 
the autlior has proved that the beasts described in chapter 13th of 
thg Apocalypse, symbolize the politico-religious system of Mohammed 
and his succJfesors. In these parts of the work, we conceive that 
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his attachment to a favourite theory has carried him beyond the 
bounds/)f sober interpretation. But'this does not invalidate the 
evidence of the facts he has adduced, or the inferences fairly 
drawn from them, to prove the relation of \he Independent Nesto- 
rians to the ten tribes. This point, we think, he has established, 
with all the clearness o^ which the subject would admit, so far, at 
least, as to show that this interesting people forms an important rein* 
nant of these tribes, and are justly entitled to the sympathy, prayers, 
and benevolent efforts of the churches of Christ. Even Dr. Grant 
does not pretend that they constitute the whole of the lost tribes; 
for he admits that many unconverted Israelites are to be found in 
the surrounding regions. 

We have only to add that Dr. Grant, after having visited various 
districts in the country of the Nestorian tribes, and spent some time 
with the patriarch, whom he describes as a pleasant and intelligent 
man, proceeded through the country of the Hakary Koords on his 
return to Ooroomiah, where he arrived on the 7th of December, after 
an absence of more than eight montlis. On the 7th of May, 1840, 
lie paid a second visit to thh patriarch at the request of that chief, 
when all his forrper impressions regarding the practicability and 
immediate iinportaAce of a mission in the mountains were fully 
corifirraed and he was earnestly invited to remain, or speedily re¬ 
turn. On the 24th, 1^ prepared to return by way of the lake Van 
and Erzeroom th Constantinople. From thence he proceeded to 
Smyrna, where he embarked in a small merchantman, and, after a 
passage of seventy days, arrived safely at Boston, October 3d, 1840. 


BRIEF NOTICES. • 

Thoughts upon Thoughts for Young Men. London: John Snow. 1843. 

This work is divided into three parts. The first treats of the responsibility of 
man in relation to his thoughts; the second, of the government of the tho^hts; 
and the third, of the influence of tliought on the formation of character. These 
are topics of great importance. The author professes only to offer suggestions 
rather than complete and finished discussions. His suggestions are. in the main, 
excellent, and calculated to be higlily useful. The style in wliich they are present¬ 
ed, however, is not Uw most suitable or attractive. In treulipg of such subjects, 
clearness of arrangement /ind of expression is of the highest importance. In 
the work before us, the general arrangement is all that we could desire. Indeed, 
in glancing over the table of contents before perusing the volume, our expecta¬ 
tions were very highly raised; but,in the perusal, we felt somewliat disappointed. 
A treatise upon thought should illw^strate, in the manner of its execution, some, at 
least, of the most commendable characteristics of a well-disciplined mind. That 
before us fails to do so to the degree that would be desirable. The thoughts 
come up before us flumultuouslv, not in regular order. There is frequently a 
ilegree of confusion and looserAass of expression, which we the more regret, be¬ 
cause of tlie generhl excellence of the ideas presented, and their sanctifying 
tendency. For example, under Uie head of responsibility, and speaking with 
refereitce to dreaming, the author says, ** With consciousness accou^ableness 
returns. The exception from responsibility during sleep, establishes the rule of 
man’s accountability during his waking hours. .,.The same exception may be'^put 
in for the idiot, the maniac, and the drunkard; and any man pi^ving his title to 
any one of these characters, of course, will be fully indemnified fahn responsibility 
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of thonyhtf word, or action.'* There are few znoralists who would indemnify the 
tfruiikard as they would the idiot qr the maniac. He who prostrates his reason 
by deliberate indulgence in vice is surely responsible for the results of such 
prostration. The work abqiiiids in bold, and we would almost say, ridiculous per¬ 
sonifications of thoughts. The following are examples, “ At one time thoughts 
are observed by him (trod) in penitential garb and posture,—directed towards his 
altar, and breathing petitions for pardon and forgiveness,—having no sacrifice 
but n broken heart,—and no incense but the sighs/of penitedce,—and no blood 
but that which the gospel reveals, and the eye of faith beholds; yet, on such 
ttumglits, tlie God of holiness bestows his smiles, and says, ‘the sacrifice of a 
broken and a contrite heart I will not despise.*” Again—“ carry your thoughts 
to the cross of Clirist to be washed in his blood,—to be imbued by his Spirit,—to 
be invested with his righteousness, and to be trained for his service in a better 
world.” What mean the penitence of a thought,—the heart of a thought, &c. 
Such imagery is indeed intelligible, but contrary to good taste, and tlie precision 
of language which should always be observed in treating of such subjects. We, 
in faithfulness, note these things; at the same time the work contains a very 
great deal that is valuable, and will not be received as it should be, if its circula¬ 
tion be not extensive. 


7V/C Philosophy of Training; with Suggestions on the Necessity of Normal 
Schools for Teachers to the Wealthier Classp, and Strictures o/iTfic prevailing 
mode of teaching Languages. By A. R. Cfraig. London: 1). and A. Mac¬ 
Millan. 1843. ' , . 

It is most gratifying to find, in our day, so large a measure of attention paid to 
the great subject of education in its various aspec^. Tltere is no topic *con< 
iiected with the great theme of more importance tlfan the teaching of teachers. 
This is the subject of Mr. Craig’s volume. He illustrates it in a very earnest 
and masterly style, and with the peculiar advantages of one who has himself 
undergone a course of eificient training, and who has had long and successful 
practice as a teacher. In the beginning of the volume there is a little stidiiess 
and pedantry of style; but as the writer advances and becomes engrossed with 
his subject, he greatly improves. The suggestions presented are generally ad¬ 
mirable, and such as should call forth the earnest and serious attention of parents, 
and teachers especially,,and of all who feel an interest in the welfare of our ris- 
ing generation, and the safety and prosperity of our country. 


The Highlands, the Scottish Martyrs, and other Poems, By the Rev, James 
Small. Edinburgh^: William Whyte & Co. 1843. 

This volume is a treasure. We have perused it with peculiar pleasure. It 
stamps its author as a man of true poetic genius, of sound understanding, of a 
Cvhristian imagination, a pious heart, and correct taste. Most cordially do we 
unite in the following commendation from a well-qualified critic:—** Mr. Small 
has all the qualitre.s of a real poet. He is a lover of Nature—has a keen per¬ 
ception of its varied beauties—and possesses, withal, ft power of description which 
enables his readers to fallow him in all his wanderings. To us who had gone 
before him into every nook and corner of the Scottish Highlands, he has im¬ 
parted the high gratification of reviving som^ of our early recollections of scenes 
which can never pass from the regions of mepoory and imagination, and of con¬ 
necting them with a depth of feeUi^ rarely surpassed wilh those legendary and 
historical associations which imparl^o Scotia’smountains ^id glens their richest 
charms. Mr, Small, too, is a philosopher and \ Christian; and well knows hqw 
to render tributary to all his poetic reveries and imaginingiS—all the discoveries 
of mental and moral science, and ail the transcendent principles of revealed 
truth. His ‘Scottish Martyrs’ is a beautiful poem, which wilMive vdien the 
author liks been called to sleep with his fathers. True in general to history, it 
i'ttffraught with noble sentiments, and rears a monument to the Protestant Re¬ 
formation, which will perpetuate the fame of * The Scottish Martyrs,* and read 
lessons to sacjrdotal tyrants in every age,” 
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Protestant Delusion in the Nineteenth Century^; being another Letter of Remon¬ 
strance to all orthodox Ministers^ 'Preachers^ and Professors of the Gospel* 
By Peter Hately Waddell. Glasgow : William Blackwood. 1843. 

Th£ design of this letter is to illustrate the principle, thht a correct creed and 
freedom of conscience is not salvation. It contains tnucii tratht but conveyed in 
n style the worst possible calculated to conciliate or convince. The autlior is all 
fire—his assertions are frequently bold and unmeasured. He assumes a tone of 
too much self-importance. He should keep in view tliat the due eftect of truth 
may be hindered by the manner of its delivery, and that wiiile a writer is con¬ 
scious of nothing but humility and love, he may appear to his reader to be high- 
minded and austere. The author has proved himself to be possessed of talents 
fitted to render him eminently usehil when his present mental fever subsides. 


The Disruption of the ii>cottish Church Rsiahlishment, By an Elder of the Free 
Church. Edinburgh: John Johnstone. 1843. 

A VERY correct and fair narrative of the great Secession. The author is liberal 
and candid in spirit, and not tar from a conviction of the truth respecting the 
spiritual hatui'e of Christ's kingdom. 


• «' - 

** I. 

The*Lever of the Gospel^ or the Working Church* By J. R. Balme, minister of 
Heepinir Fen. near Spakliiiirf Eiiicoliisiiire. London: Hamilton, Adams, 8; 
Co. ^1843. Pp. 108. ^ 


The author of this treatise appears to have passed through much suffering, as we 
learn from the Preface, where he remarks,—It has been said, tbat there is one 
species of animal that has nine lives. Tlie writer has liad many. His perils and 
trials have been numerous and painful. He still lives, however; but how many 
more lives be may live he cannot say.’' A course so chequered, and the ex. 
perience gatliered during so many lives have not been without benefit to him. 
Having brietly explainea that the lever ^s the church, He discusses, 1. The ob¬ 
ject to be moved. % The lever by which thf' world is to be moved. 3. Tile hand 
that works the lever of the gospel. 4. The power timt is to impart strength to 
the hand that works the lever of the gospel. 5, Tlie ground upon which we 
are to stand to move the world, (i. liie obligations of Christians to work the 
lever of Uie gospel. 7. The manner in which the obligations of Christians are to 
be discharged. 8. The success realized in working the lever. 9. The urgent 
necessity of working it with renewed and more vigorous exertions. 10. The 
encouragements given us to work it. 11. The obligations which prevent our 
success in working it. 12. The motives to induce us to work it. These topics 
have furnished the author with a wide field for observation, and he has amply 
availed himself of tJi^ opportunity afforded him to bring forward much useful 
information, many valuable hints, earnest and pathetic appeals, which cannot but 
tell powerfully on those who may peruse them. 


/ - 

Picty^ the best Patri^fism- A iSermon, occasioned by the decease of the late 
Thomas Wilson^ Esq.* Treasurer of Highbury College. Preached at Craven 
Chapel* on Sunday, June 2lythD8^*^. By the Rev. J. Leifchild, D.D. Lou- 
'don: Jackson and^ Walfbrd, 1643. 

The decease of the well-known and justly-esteemed treasurer of Highbury 
College, a mait who was, for a long time, the friend and father of minl^rs, and 
the purveyor of the church for a succession of pastors, led to the delivery of t^is 
discourse. In the ranks of liberality Thomas Wilson occupied a loftv prc-eminenc^, 
and his departure to the woild where he had laid up his treasull^s, presented a 
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fniroiirable time for the inculcniion and enforcement of momentous truth. Dr. 
Leifcliild's sermon is founded on Nehemiah xih. 14, ** Remember me» O my 
God. concerning this, and wipe no( out my gohd deeds that 1 have done for the 
house of iny God, and for the offices thereof.*' l^rely have we m^t with an 
illustrntiun of a text so remarkably felicitous, and willingly and gladly would we 
transfer it entire to our pages did our space permit* 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 

ORDINATION. 

On Wednesday, September 6th, Mr. Alexander Munro (late of Banchory), was 
ordained to the pastoral oversight ot the church at Blackhills, in the paristi of 
Skene, formerly under the care of our esteemed brother Mr Gowan, now of 
Dalkeith, who was affectionately remembered during tlie proceedings of the day. 
T'lie services, whicii commenced at half-past eleven, and occupied about four 
liours, were conducted by Messrs. Munro, of Knockandoi tlie young pastor's 
father, who led the devotional exercises, —<• Thomson, of Aberdeen, who 
preached a sermon on the nature and constitution of Christ’s kingdom,—Laing, 
of Cotton, who offered Lite ordination prayer accompanied by the^ ^imp^sition of 
hands,—M'Kechnie, of Stuartfield, who addressed the pastor,—aud'Kennedy, of 
Aberdeen, who addressed the church and congregation ' 

In the evening there was a social meeting, at which tke iiewly^duined pastor 
presided; and after U‘a, addresses were delivered by Messrs. jCaingon** The 
Principles and Laws of Fair Discussion; " Trail, (of the Free Kirk) on “^-The 
Duties which Ditfereiit Denominations of Christif^s owe to each other ; *' 
Munro, sen., on The Infuence of Piety on Human Happiness in this Life;” 
Maitland (Dooksellcr), on “ Moral Greatness; *’ M'Kechnie, on “The Inllueiice 
of Intellectual Culture on Piety; ” and Kennedy, on “ The Duties of Chris¬ 
tian Citizens.” 

Although all were then busily employed in preparhig for the rapidly approach¬ 
ing harvest, the chapel was completely filled on both occasions by a most re.3pt‘Ct. 
able audience, who listened throughout with the deepest interest to the solemn 
services of the day, and the more lively proceedings of the evening. The sub. 
jects of the evening’s addresses were all very interesting in themselves, and very 
ably handled. The address of Mr. Trail was peculiarly appropriate to the 
occasion, from the fact that he himself was just about to be settled as the 
minister of the Free Protesting congregation in the same parish. It was char¬ 
acterized by candour and liberality of sentiment, and was responded to by Mr. 
Munro in a similar strain. All present were highly delighted with the spirit of 
Christian kindness and candour nmnifesled by the two young ministers towards 
each other, and also towards Mr. McKenzie, the parish minister, while each 
declared publicly his determination to co-operate with tlie otlier on all common 
ground in promoting the spiritual and intellectual improvement of the peojpie 
among whom they are placed, and at the same time to avail himself of all fair 
and legitimate mtniis of maintaining his own peculiar piliiciples. The preva¬ 
lence of such a spirit among Christian ministers of al> denominations, is just what 
our country and the cause of Christ requires; and we cannot but congratulate 
the already intelligent people of the district, on the pldhsing prospects of spirit¬ 
ual and intellectual improvement and enjwvment opened up to them by the 
simultaneous and harmonious settlement amoT|g them of these two enlightened, 
liberal-minded, and zealous young men. May\hey long li^ and labour together 
in faith and love, and may the labours of botli be crowned yith great success! 


IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 

The Committee continue to receive from their agents labouring in that scene of 
agfuition and darkness which Ireland presents, such communications as serve to 
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prove that the faithful preaching of the everlasting Gospel, in connection with 
the circulation of the sacred scriptures and religious books, is the true panacea 
for its woes; and that Protestant Christians, in this country, should persevere 
amid the ecclesiastical and political contentions of Ireland, in stretching out the 
olive-branch of truth, which, while it brings glory to pod in the highest, diffuses 
peace on earth, and good-will to men. The following extracts, from the last 
journal pf an agent, reveal some of the difficulties our bselhren have to contend 
with in the south of Ireland, and will, we hope, tend to elicit fervent prayer for 
them, and sympathy in their various trials. 

8M, 1843. 

“ During the past quarter the usual services at W-, E-, K-, and 

11-, have been regularly conducted. The attendance has been somewhat 

more encouraging than throughout some of the preceding months, in conse¬ 
quence perhaps of the improved state of the weather, which usually exerts some 
influence. We have occasionally Roman Catholic hearers, especially in country 
parts. Yet such is the vigilance of the priests, and the persecuting spirit of 
their neighbours, that few will venture to brave the opposition upon which 
they may calculate. None but those who have resided in the more southern 
parts of Ireland are aware of the difficulty to be encountered in gaining access 
to Romanists, or inducing them to attend Protestant places of worship. The 
distribution of tracts seems to be at present the most certain way of reaching 
their dwellings; and as most of the peasant children can now read, there is a 
high degree of probability, that, where the parents cannot do so, the children 
will be dllltih 'upon to read those, publications. During the past seven or eight 
years, much has been done for this country, even by the secular education that 
has been given. Since tire rising generation, with few exceptions, will be able to 
read, if short tracts, wrifi^en in a good spirit, pointing out the unreasonable and 
unsonptural character of their creed, were freely circulated amongst them, great 
good would be the result, v The pulpit aiid the press are the great engines for 
effecting any moral ^ or spiritual revolution in this country. Where the one 
cannot be brought to bear, the other can, and should therefore be worked by 
every power that we possess. 

“ The state of excitement in this locality has recently been fearful. Families 
have left, and many arc preparing to do so. Unhappily, every political move¬ 
ment in this land assumes a religious aspect. I was myself addressed in the 
streets by persons who threatened my life. Others told our children, that they 
should be * amongst the first that were to be killed,' Yet I most scrupulously 
avoid taking any part, or expressing any public opinion,‘with reference to politi¬ 
cal subjects. Matters have gone so far, that ‘ Repeal Wardens,’ as they call 
themselves, are canvassing the inhabitants, and demanding their opinion. One 
of them called upon me a few evenings since to know my sentiments. I told 
him that, * as a minister of the gospel, 1 always refused to give any public opinion 
upon such matters.* That we are on the eve of some sanguinary struggle in this 
country, I seriously apprehend, but trust that the great Head of the church will 
enable his people to witness a good confession, should their faith be tested by 
any fiery ordeal. The husband of a lady, who for many years attended our place 
of worship here, has been murdered within the last week, for venturing to collect 
county rates. The execution of all law seems for the present to be suspended. 
Business is of course«paralyzed, and universal gloom prevaik. Although our 
rulers may he in some measure to blame, the ‘man of sin* is taking advantage 
of the present state of things, and seems determined to make a stand in this 
country, from which nothing can dislodge him but the weapons of truth. Unless 
matters very soon take an unexpected turn, 1 fear that the witnesses will have 
not only to prophesy in sackcloth, out in many places to lie dead in the streets 
of the Great City. ^ 

“ 1 have endeavoured to keep up an interest here, by announcing different sub¬ 
jects for consideration; and baying gone through the leading incidents of the 
Old Testament, I am now pursuing a similar course as to the New. I have had 
many engagements kt missionary and Bible-meetings throughout the quarter. 
Each w^ek I conduct five, and sometimes six or seven public services, besides 
travelling, &c.j which pretty fully occupies ray time, and taxes my strei^tb. 

“ I trust and pray that all the passing events of the day, both within the 
church, and in the world, may be overruled for good,” * 
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The above communications, with many others of a similar character, confirm 
the conviction long felt by the Committee, that Agents should be employed as 
ColpoTlmTH\\\ Ireland, who shall visit the more remote districts, for the purpose 
of selling, at a greatly reduced rate,copies of the Bible, and of books >fhich bear 
on the subject of popery, and on the great points of revealed truth. The Com¬ 
mittee are instituting inquiries for suitable agents, and with a view to determine 
on the localities in which, they shall labour ; and now appeal to their friends for 
additional subscriptions or donations for this special object, which will be thank¬ 
fully received by the Secretaries, at No. 7, Blomfield-street. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

PERSECUTION IN MADEIRA.—IMPRISONMENT OF DR. KALLEY. 

It is somewhat unusual for us, in these days of boasted liberty of opinion, to 
have to record the actual imprisonment of a servant of Christ for no other cause 
than that he was faithful in preaching the everlasting gospeL Yet it is true 
that Dr. Kallcy, who, for four or live years, has been labouring among the be¬ 
nighted Portuguese in Madeira, ministering at once to their temporal and spirit¬ 
ual necessities, 1 ms been thrown into prison by the authorities . 9 ^’ thg island. 
Dr. Kalley is a Scotchman, a native, we believe, of Kilmarnock, al'id was or¬ 
dained by the London Missionary Society, it being intended that he should pro¬ 
ceed as medical missionary to China. Circumstances occ-rfiioaed l^g^ detention at 
Madeira, and finding a door of usefulness opened there, be practised among the 
natives, and while he healed the body, he neglected not the immortal soul. His 
labours were followed by a very wondrous blessing, '^.'housands have listened to 
his ministrations; and on one occasion he addressed no fewe^than between4,000 
and 5,000 people, who had assembled from all quarters of the island to listen to 
the words of life. But tlie darkness of Popery thus coining in contact with the 
light, could not rest till the light was quenched; and so the authorities, urged 
on by the priests, and, we believe, at the beck of the Romish nuncio, have 
thrown this witness for the truth into jail. The charge preferred against him is 
blasphemy, —i. e. not adoring the Virgin, and abetting apostacy and heresy. 

In order to furnish our readers with a full account of this extraordinary proceed¬ 
ing, we subjoin two letflers, written by the Rev. Alexander Moody Stuart, of 
St. Luke’s church, Edinburgh, who was on the spot, and is familiarly acquainted 
with the facts. The iirst is a letter addressed to bis congregation, and is dated 
Funchal. 2d Feb., 1843:— 

“ In our life of exceeding quiet and outward sameness from day to day, we 
have been accustomed to look to Scotland as a scene of spiritu^ trial; but 
within these few weeks we have been unexpectedly called to witness a fierce 
assault of the great adversary, and a noble conflict for the truth as it is in Christ 
Jesus. 

“,You are probably aware that Dr. Kalley has, for several years, (I believe 
four,) been labouring with unwearied zeal amongst the native inhabitants of this 
iHiarnl, who, under the yoke of antichrist, have been sittiirg in darkness and in 
the shadow of death. The numerous instances of resulting from his 

medical advice had procured him great favour with the people,—had disarmed 
such as would otherwise have ppposed his religious in^ructions.^and had even 
drawn forth, about two years ago, a public V(^te of thanks from the local autho¬ 
rities. Through the induence of interested barties an attempt was made to 
silence him ; but the government did not inter! «re against him, and he was per¬ 
mitted to continue his labours. At that time, in his discou^es, he was more full 
and urgent in expounding saving truth than in^exposing religious error. Buf 
within the last twelvemottihs he has been led to insist more 1 j}ian he had formerly 
done in public on the guilt and folly of worshipping saints and images, and other 
sinful practices and doctrines of P^ery. Meanwhile the institution of s'*liools, 
and the distribution of Bibles and Testaments, to the number, I tlfmk, of 2,000, 
had been gradually leavening the minds of many with the knowledge of religioui 
triltb, although few had ventured to renounce the Church of Rome. 
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** Last summer, while Dr. Kalley was residing and preaching in the north of 
the island, there was evinced-a far greater thirst for the Word of Life than had 
ever been manifested here. ,ThtJ people assembled in great numbers from the 
Hiirroundhig country; sometimes as many as 1,000 or 1,500, and many of them 
from great distances, of which a vivid indication wiu ^ven in the boughs of the 
trees under which they sat while hearing the Word, oeinj everywhere hung with 
little bags of provisions. To their perishing souls the Word had become in¬ 
tensely precious, both in the perusal of it for themselves and in the hearing of it 
preached. The (ffesire for Bibles increased, while their images of wood and stone 
fell into contempt, and in some cases were cast to the moles and to the bats. 
Still 1 am not aware that the communion of the Cliurch of Rome was aban- 
doned, except in so far as confession was less regarded, and in a few instances 
given up altogether. To flesh and blood it is a fearful step openly to give up all 
for the sake of Christ! 

“ One of the last times that Dr. Kalley preached at that season was in the 
village of Santa Cruz, where there was a gathering of 4,000 or 5,000, who, in 
their eagerness to hear theWord, rushed past their parish priest in the midst of 
his remonstrances, while the dense crowd crushed him to the wall in perfect hope¬ 
lessness, but without, I suppose, any intentional disrespect on their part. How 
wide and deep an influence must have been at work in the minds of the people, 
to draw 5,000 from their scattered hamlets to hear a Protestant and a foreigner ! 
It was here that afterwards commenced the present hostilities against Dr. Kalley, 

• in the prosecution of a woman who refused to worship an image or a crucifix; 
but not, ’it%as believed, on the woraairs account so much, as for the sake of re¬ 
moving the honoured preacher from the island. 

“ On examination, ske refused to acknowledge any divine virtue in the image, 
and has hittierto stood firm to her confession, for which she is now imprisoned. 

The next step was the prohibition of Dr. Kalley from preaching, accompanied 
with a regular charge ugaiVst him for what he has already done, ci’uving the con¬ 
fiscation of his goo;ls, and banishment to the coast of Africa. If he chose to 
leave the island, this prosecution would of course be dropped, and if successful, 
will end in nothing more than his being sent to some other missionary field ; or 
if he consented to abstain from preaching, he might no doubt remain quietly 
here. But this is just such a season as is fitted to bring to light the real fruit of 
his labours; and if he left the people now, the inquirers would be sheep without 
a shepherd, ami the dead would be left in their sins. 

“ He refused at once and decidedl> to desist from preaching. The prosecution 
is of course proceeding, and we are fearful of the issufe. It does not appear at 
all evident that he has done anything contrary to the laws of the country ; but if 
there is a doubt, men’s natural aversion to the light may too readily cast the 
balance against him. How sad, if the lamp that has just begun to burn in this 
dark island should be so speedily extinguished ! God can preserve it amid the 
fiercest blasts: and my chief object in writing is to entreat you to pray that 
He would keep this trembling light in the hollow of Ilis hand, till He kindle 
the smoking flax into an overpowering flame. 

** This legal prosecution is in one sense by far the most important and serious 
element in the present opposition to the gospel, and was at first the only one 
that excited any positive alarm. But although all other hostilities may end in 
mere noise, it is imp<fe8ibl^ in a country like this to tell in what they may at any 
time result. There is at present the most bitter feeling of hatred to Dr, Kalley, 
not only in the priests and the medical practitioners, but in all the better classes 
of the city. "This feeling is so general, and the excitement so great, that 
none of bis Portuguese friends yiare show him any countenance or speak a 
word in his favour, while he hagrbeen for two weeks subjected to a constant 
succession of threats^and aimoy^ces. 

“First, a placard was affixed to his doar, threatening him with death if he 
did not desist from preaching ;/then his windows were broken at night. Then, 
another night about twenty persons, supposed from their dress to be gentle¬ 
men, made a sort of riot before his house. Yesterday, a Portuguese gentle¬ 
man, yrho, at the commencement of this interruption, had advised Dr. Kalley 
to cease preathing against the errors of Rome, and for a time to quiet al¬ 
together, again entreated him to desist, but in vain. He then besought him 
with tears, and said that if he persisted he would be stabbed. Dr. Kalley re- 
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plied that if it were so, it would only carry him a few years sooner to glory. 
On the one hand, these threatenings may be mere bravado, and may end in 
nothing, for the people are fond, of noise, &nd. it is proverbial among them 
that *a threatened man lives long.’ Button the other hand, assaslination is 
much more familiar to thtyr minds than to ours, while the punishment of mur¬ 
der is at once extremely slow and extremely uncertain. 

“ In their attempts at intimidation, they have tried to alarm Dr, Kalley's 
family by calling out—‘Is not the murderer of such a one and such a one, still 
walking about?’ And in such a land the life oP one wh<f has incurred the 
hatred of many cannot be reckoned as safe. 

“ In these circumstances his family (wife, mother, and sister) are much to be 
sympathized with, and can scarcely be otherwise than in a state of uneasiness and 
distress. He is himself remarkably cheerful and well; and the Shepherd of 
Israel, who has so graciously kept his mind staid on Him, and therefore in per¬ 
fect peace, can also be his shield by night and day, and cover him under the 
shadow of llis wings. They are all desirous that tbeir*Christian friends in Scot¬ 
land should be made acquainted with their present situation, that they may have 
the assistance of their prayers, not however for their own sakes, but for the sake of 
the gospel which is here threatened with extinction. Even bore, however, they 
are not without warmly attached friends for their Master’s sake; and it is ex¬ 
tremely gratifying to see the interest at present manifested by the British stran¬ 
gers. In consequence of one of the tumultuous scenes at Dr. Kalley’s which 
happened on Monday night, just after some of us had left the hou afi|. a lyirnber of 
gentlemen met on Tuesd^ night at a neighbouring bouse, to be atnand in case 
of further disturbance. But there bus been no molestation of that kind since, 
and I hope there will be none. The unfortunate absence clotheConsul, 
who is at present in England, had caused some delay in^ecuring a sudictent pro¬ 
tection ; but there is now a regular guard of police and soldiers every night.* 

“ While the shepherd has been thus assaulted, itcoild nut be expected that the 
sheep would he suffered to repair to their pastures in peace.. The congregation, 
ill entering and retiring from Dr. Kulley’s house, where he preaches, have been 
watched, insulted, and threatened. To-day being Candlemas, is one of their 
holidays, of which Or. Kalley usually avails himself, and many of the females 
came to sermon with medicine vials in their hands, to escape molestation. But 
there has hitherto been no interruption within doors,—which,, by creating a panic, 
might be attended with serious consequences, in the crowded state of the place, 
and the people have not yet been deterred from coming.” 

In their own families, ^nd amongst their own friends, many of the inquirers 
are suffering severe and harassing persecution,—the Word of Christ bringing not 
peace, but a sword. Several of them have been examined ns witnesses in Dr. 
Kalley's prosecution; but as the investigation has been private, there is no ac¬ 
count of it but such as is given by themselves; but if we may thus judge, the 
otfieial books would be rather a curious document. One woman, on being aske<l 

to state her creed, rehearsed the ten commandments, with the second in full^ _ 

which they omit,—and when they had written them down, she said she was sorry 
she could not keep it, but that was the rule by whicli she endeavoured to walk. 

“ When they asked what she thought of Dr. Kalley, she bore a high testimony 
to his character and usefulness, and insisted on their recording it as her reply to 
their question. • 

“ But the most interesting of all who have been brbught forward, are two men 
who joined two Sabbaths ago at the communion in the^cotch Church,—our first 
eommunion here, and their first, in a true Church of Christ. They understood 
little English, but more than they could undevtand of the Romish mass in Latin, 
and the scriptural ordinance is so plain that it^eaks for itself. 'They had long 
given up the Church of Rome, and desired be unitedito another; but the 
Church of England here is so little rAnoved from Rome, tint they could not par¬ 
take with her, and so waited till the sacrament was dispensed with us. 

“ This happened, as it was ordered, at the commencement^of the prosecutioii; 
and their communicating just at that time was interpreted as a token of defiance, 
and excited great indignation both against them and Dr. Kalley. ,The governor 
also sent Air one of the managers of our church, and told him it was against the 
laws for a Portuguese to change his religion. These men were afterwards ex- 
amfned, and hav^ .since suffered man^ things for the sake of Christ,—and for 
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their sufoty are now kept closely hid. But they appear to have fully counted the 
cost, and to rejoice in suffering for the name of Jesus. May God give them ai» 
hundred-fold more than they have-lost in this life with the persecution ! ” 

The second letter is dated, Arran, Sept. 9tl3, 1843, and takes up the narrative 
where the above letter left it:— , 

“ On the Sahhath immediately following the date of njy letter from Madeira^ 

I attended the afternoon service at Dr. Kalley's, along with the Rcy, Mr. 
Robertson, a licentiate of our church. The place of ineetirtg is a large room in 
Dr. Kalley*s hous6> which, with the adjoining lobbies, has sometimes, 1 believe, 
accommodated about four hundred persons, although at tliis tiiiie the ordinary 
congregation probably did not exceed two hundred. After sermon Dr. Kalley, 
having heard that the congregation were interrupted in dismissing, went out 
ajorig with Mr. Robertson and myself. Amongst those who were insulting the 
people as they passed, there were at least one of the superintendents of police, 
and another man holding some official situation, which, in one of the accounts of 
Madeira, he is described ns having obtained in reward of his activity in getting 
rid of obnoxious persons, which he is said to have acoomplishod by squeezing 
them to death in his arms. The correctness of this statement may he doubtful, 
but when once connected with the hugexithlctic form of the man, and the savage 
grin of his countenance, it was not easily dissociated. Another of the hand 
enjoyed a similar reputation for the successful use of the knife. When Dr. 
Kalley stepped forward, they suddenly broke out into a horrific yell, whirling 
their arms roujid their heads, beating their breasts, and shouting with such excite¬ 
ment of VetfCures, violence of gesture, and fierceness of vociferation, os to cause 
at'first a thrill of suriirise and amazement. The whole scene was so thoionghly 
different froiiLany thin^^British, that I could liken it to nothing but the savage 
war-dance; and althoug&i nothing was more improbable, it was dillicult at first 
not.to expect them every moment to spring upon their victim,—Dr. Kalley 
standing within a yard of ikiem with the utmost coolness and good nature. It 
soon became evident,that it was to end as it had begun, in mere noise, and, when 
not a dozen of persons could be incited to join in the uproar, the whole affair 
became ludicrous. Some of them said afterwards, that it was an act of religion, 
resembling, I suppose, the tumult at Ephesus,—the shout of ‘ Great is Diana of 
Ephesians* being supplied by another not unlike it, ‘ Long live our Lady;’ but, 
from the smallness of their number, and the fierceness of their cries, they w’cre 
quite exhausted in less than the space of ten minutes. 

“ These proceedings were soon followed by more vigorous measures. Police¬ 
men were stationed at the various roads leading from the country to intercept 
the congregation ; a proclamation was issued by the governor, prohibiting their 
meeting; officers placed at the door eidorced this prohibition, first by dragging 
to prison those who ventured to enter, both men and women, and afterwards by 
demanding and writing down their names for prosecution. One gentleman, 
iiidignaut at this invasion of liberty, came to Dr. Kalley’s for the purpose of 
having the question tried, and the law authorities found that the act of the 
governor was illegal; still this did not prevent the harshest measures being 
employed against the common people, and the congregation in consequence 
scattered. Such, however, was their desire to hear the Word, that although tlie 
service did not commence till eight, a number came in from the country by four 
in the morning, and v^'ere fafe in Dr. Kalley’s before the arrtval of the police. 
One man who was in prison particularly excited the compassion of those who 
visited him, by his sorrow for his children, whose destitute condition so affected 
him, that during the few'days of his confinement he was constantly crying. The 
first Sabbath after his liberation he'repaired straightway to Dr. Kalley’e, passed 
the officers, gave them bis name, /nd entered, weeping all the time in the pros¬ 
pect of a second imprisonment, f 

“ At our second Sqfctch comrninion, in the end of March, there was a female 
Portuguese convert admitted, scr'thut we had three converted natives partaking 
with us of the Loj^d’s Supper. Thi.«, however, was done with the greatest 
quietness, and unknown to the rest of Dr. Kalley’s hearers, lest means should he 
taken U' prevent their communicating, and therefore gives no idea of the number 
who might joifi a Portuguese Protestant church. Dr. Kalley^ expectedHhat if an 
opportunity were given to them of a communion administered in their qjvn 
language, about ^thirty might apply for amission, although pr^ably he would 
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not be prepared to receive them all. The progress of matters from the month 
of April I have had no opportunity of knownig till now that I have heard of Dr. 
Kalley’s imprisonment,—an eveii of which, at that time, there was not the 
remotest apprehension. He expected and desired the case to be tried, being 
confident that he had not trespassed the laws, but had no fear of imprisonment 
previous to trial. • 

“ If this case is takdn up, as I trust it shall be, by the Christian public of 
Britain, they may rest confidently assured that it i| solely fy his Master's sake 
that Dr. Kalley suffers. With noble disinterestedness he has laboured for some 
five years in Madeira without remuneration from any quarter, and his zeal has 
only been equalled by his singular prudence, moderation, and meekness. A 
stranger in country, in language, and in religion, it would nevertheless be difll- 
cult to name another individual in the island who has enjoyed to an equal extent 
the respect and affection of the inhabitants. While his character has been such 
as to conciliate friendship, his manner of bringing out the truth has been marked 
by the greatest prudence, or, to speak more exactly, iSy the extreme of caution. 
The substance of his preaching has always been the exposition of truth; the ex¬ 
posure of error has been comparatively rare, and only in so far as seemed abso¬ 
lutely necessary. He has never entered into a general condemnation of Popery 
as a system, far less indulged in the slightest abuse of its ministers or its cere¬ 
monies. The ground of the present enmity is therefore simply the offence of 
the cross, hatred to the truth as it is in Jesus, and still more, irritation at the 
blessed effects which that truth is producing among the people,” 


TURKEY. 

MASSACRE OF THE NESTOUUN CHRISTIANS. 

We refer our readers to the Review of Dr. Grant’s History of the Nestoriuns, 
which is concluded in the present month, (page 482,) for a full description of a 
people who have, of late, excited a deep interest in the public mind. How soon 
may the fairest prospects bo blasted 1 The annexed account, copied from the 
** Oxford Chronicle, ’ of an attack on them, which has been attended with fear¬ 
fully calamitous results, ^will now be perused with much sorrow. 

The expedition of the Pacha of Mosul against the mountain Nestorians has 
been attended with the most deplorable success, and that success stained, as was 
to be expected, from the co-operation of his savage auxiliaries the Kurds, with 
every sort of atrocity. The houses of the wretched inhabitants were fired, 
they themselves hunted down like wild beasts and exterminated. Neither sex 
nor age met with favour or mercy; the mother, brothers, and sisters of the 
patriarch were the objects of peculiar barbarity, the former having been literally 
sawed in two, and the latter most shockingly mangled and mutilated. The 
patriarch himself succeeded in effecting his escape, and has taken refuge in the 
house of the British consular agent at Mosul. The number of victims who 
have perished in tlus massacre is not yet known. Tlie pcf»ulation of the moun¬ 
tains amounted to 100,000. Their fate has been tru^ lamentable and extraor¬ 
dinary. Surrounded by Mussulman hordes, pent up tor ages in their native for¬ 
tresses, the very existence of these children of the primitive church had remained 
almost a secret to the rest of Christendom, ^ppy for them, indeed, had it con¬ 
tinued so, for their obscurity seems to bavAbeen their best protection* No 
sooner bad their country been explored by missionaries and the interest of 
learned and scientific men been awakened with rospect to t^m, than this terribU* 
visitation befell them, and the public is called i\>on to sympathize with them in 
their destruction, before, perhaps, it had become generally aware of their exisf- 
ence. Thus a sect which had preserved Rs independence dhring centuries, ami 
had resisted the persecuted sword of Islam, when wielded by the most pjjwerfu} 
and most intolerant of the followers of Mohammed, which, in its "simpbeit^ and 
isolation, l^ad maintained the doctrines and forms of a primitive church for above 
foUttecn centuries, and which had escaped the corruption of reli^on, of morals, 
and of character/so conspicuous iuallbther Christian sects of the East—has now, 
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in the weakness of Mohammedism, and in the strength of European Ohristianity, 
been delivered over to destruction. ^ 

Oh religion ! what crimes are committed in fthy name! To ministers of the 
Establi8hed''church of this country, and to the efforts of Roman Catholic priests 
are these horrors to be attributed. • 

The facts are as follow: some years since American Christians, participat¬ 
ing in the interest which the Nestorians, as a body of ndtninal Christians in the 
East has always excited, showed their sympathy in a practical manner. Animat¬ 
ed by a desire to revive the smrit of pure Christianity, and to promote education 
amongst the mountaineers, Dr. Grant, an agent of the American Board of Mis¬ 
sions, penetrated the mountain-fastnesses of the Nestorians; he established 
schools, and other educational agencies, and enjoyed the confidence of the pupils 
to'a considerable extent: and a work recently published by Dr. Grant, gives a 
most interesting account of the religion and maimers of these people. 

But the success of the American mission provoked the envy of Roman 
Catholic missionaries at Mosul, and we are deeply concerned to add, excited 
similar feelings in certain quarters at home; feelings which led Roman Catholics 
and English Episcopalians to enter upon intrigues which have ended in this 
mournful catastrophe. We give the following extracts from the letter of the 
correspondent of the Morning Chronich, at Constantinople :— 

“ No sooner had Dr. Grant met with some success in the mountains, than the 
Roman Catholic missionaries at Mosul, supported hy French political agents, en¬ 
deavoured tf|,/*'v.ntemct it. The English High Church was also jealous of Amer- 
icap encroaenments in the midst bf a sect still venerating Episcopacy \ and an 
additional fire-brand was thrown into the country last autumn, in the person of 
the Rev. Mr#-‘V..dger.” 

During the last winter'che American missionaries were the objects of intrigue; 
and the proceedings of tin Roman Catholic priests were similar in character 
and spirit to those which nave been attended with such melancholy results in 
Tahiti. 

The Americans, who had heen first in the field, only acted on tlie defensive; 
the influence they had already acquired among the Nestorians enabled them, 
without much difficulty, to retain their position. The object of the two remaining 
parties was to eject the Americans, and to establish their own influence. They 
did not act in concert, for their mutual enmity equalled their ho^^tility to the 
Americans. No means were left untried to effect their object. The agents of 
the Church of Rome received the earnest co-operation, yi fact, became the tools 
of the Frciioh political agents. Mr. Badger enjoyed the support of tlie British 
local authority. A report began to prevail that the Americans were assisting the 
Nestorians to build forts in their mountains. I'he ignorant inhabitants of the 
surrounding districts, and their governor, the Pacha of Mosul, readily believed 
the assertion. For some time access to the mountains, from the west, was 
denied to the American missionarieg. Mr. Badger and the Papist.^ renewed their 
separate attacks. Both had interviews with the Patriarch, and both believed 
that they bad established their influence. The su.spicions of the Pacha of Mosul 
were excited ; from both parties he received accusations against their respective 
adversaries, tending to increase his alarm. Mr. Badger pointed out the danger 
of Roman CathoIicisnKi and French influence in the mountains; the French, in 
return, the danger of Engff|h influence.” 

The result of these unhoV priestly intrigues was, that the Maliomediin Pacha 
was alarmed,—^formed u foinhination with the Kurdish chiefs against the Nesto¬ 
rians, and then followed the burniiiflf of villages mid churches, the destruction of 
the crops, and the massacre of iner'women, and children, and an accumulation of 
horrors upon the innocent victimf’bf priestly intrigue. 

The writer from 0<)nstantinop/e, to whom we have before referred, pointedly 
asks,— ^ j: 

• “ Are the quarrels of our Chrfrch to be transferred even into the East, to our 
own dishonour, and' to the destrurtimi of the peace and happiness of men who 
have hitherto been unacquainted with schism, end ignorant of religious rancour 
and i.n^olerancs ? Before the bishop of London instructed Mr. Badger^^ a willing 
and enthusiastic agent, to proceed to the Nestorians, to eject the Americans, to 
expose their ‘heresies/ and to insist upon the only true orthodoxy of the High 
Church of England, his lordship might have received a lesson of^^hristian charity 
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from those vcrj/ Nestorkns, who admit Christians of all denominations to their 
altars, and receive members of all Christian sects<as brothers." 

While thus justly censuring Mr. Badgei*, the writer characterizes with a 
righteous severity, the politico-religious intrigues of the French emisSaries 
“ However reprehensible may have been the conduct of Mr. Badger, the con¬ 
duct of the French politico-religious agents deserves the strongest condemnation, 
'riicsc men may now glory in the extermination of an independent and con¬ 
scientious sect, whose only crime has been the rejection of the tenets of the 
Church of Rome and French influence. To gain JShat influ£fice, and to obtain a 
nominal submission to the Pope, has this sect been sacrificed. Had the ^usto- 
tians admitted either the one or the other, they might have been saved. Honour, 
justice, and humanity, arc Hacrifleed by France to gain an influence which can 
only add to her pride, without conferring a single benefit upon her own subjects, 
or upon those of any other nation,—an influence as precarious as it is useless. 
Unable to obtain this influence by honest policy, or by legal means, she assumes 
the garb of religion, and obtains her end by the mosi unworthy hypocrisy. A 
recital of the events of the last six months at Mosul would form a worthy appen¬ 
dage to tlie history of the inquisition of Goa, or of the Spanish persecutions in 
South America, modified, however, by the spirit of the age, which, we may 
thank (iod, does not permit public torture, or encourage religious slaughters- 
Wc allude both to French politico-religious agents, and to English High &jurch 
intolerance. Strict justice compels us to state that the Americans are, in this 
instance, without blame. They established themselves first iq*the mountain#, 
and their efforts were successfully directed to t>Jie improvement oi^?imiabitarit8, 
without any ulterior political design. We believe that, had the bishops and 
clenjif of the Church of KufjJand co-operated with them'^s I*roiniyqnt ChristianSt 
instead of opposimj them as lierctical enemies, the disasUPs which we nave described 
would not have occurred; as it is, one of the most micient and most interesting 
sects in the world,—interesting from its origin, from its language, and from the 
purity of its Christianity,— has been sacrificed to the rclujions ijuatreh of KnglUh 
Puscyites and Fre nch Homan CathuUcsf 

'I'his deplorable event will excite the strongest feelings in the American mind, 
and coming M'hile the Episcopal ('hurch in the States is torn by Puseyism, will 
be a fatal blow to Episcopacy in America. Our bishops and clergy ought to lay 
this event to heart, a!id lament in the **dust and ashes" of repentance, this 
terrible exemplification of the tendency of what are called “ Church principles^ 
And eveiy Cluistian man, every man who loves his kind, should arm himself and 
stand in tiie gap agaitistTtho Satanic spirit of the age,—a spirit which, under pre- 
leneo of zeal for “ (.'hnrcfi prmctplesf is attempting to erect a priestly despotism 
upon the ruins of (Uiristiaiiity, and amidst the wreck of all that constitutes and 
secures the happiness of individuals, and the welfare of states. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIBTY. 

IMPORTANT INTELLIGENCE FR&M TAHITI. 

The following communicatioh, from two missionary brethren who visited 
Tahiti in February last, supplies decisive’if vidence of the ardent and steady 
attachment of the people to British connectran, and the growing aversion with 
which they regnird the persons and tjic authoriw of their uresent seif-constituted 
rulers ; while it inspires a strong hope that thise foreign^ppressors will feel at 
length compelled to abandon a possession which, without any compensatory 
advantage, they can only retain by conCinually adding to*the shame and dis¬ 
honour with which it was acquired. 

We d^em it of the utmost importance to take the earliest •opporAnity of 
acquainting the Directors of the political state of things in these islands; and 
also of the part which we have taken in them* 

On the l5tb/of January, we met, by the special request of the Queen, to 
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baptize her youngest child. On the same day she received a message from Sir 
Thomas Thompson, Captain of H. B. M, frigate, the TalboU requesting her to 
go over to Tahiti, as speedily as possible, to hold a conference with him on the 
changes which have taken place in her dominions. She had not been at Tahiti 
since the union of the French flag with her own; bjit, on the receipt of Sir 
Thomas’s notice, she resolved to go, and requested us to accompany her. We 
felt the difliculty in which such a step would involvCctfs, from the extreme 
jealousy which the French feel of the residence pf missionaries in the islands, and, 
much more so, of aViy act that can be construed into an interference in political 
matters. When, however, we considered the circumstances of the Queen, the 
fickleness of her Tahitian friends, and the fact, that there is not one foreigner, 
unconnected with the mission, in whom she can repo'ie the smallest confidence, 
we resolved to comply with her request, and leave the consequences with Him 
** who judges righteously,” Our Christianity, nay, our humanity, forbade us 
to withdraw from her at such a time. 

Tuesday the 17th wasc appointed for the conference at Papeete. Mr. H. 
therefore left on Monday morning, and went over to Papeete. The weather was 
so adverse on Tuesday and Wednesday, that the Queen and her party could not 
get over ; but on Thursday morning they arrived. On entering the harbour with 
her own flag flying, (never having used the new one herself,) she received from Sir 
Thomas a royal salute. About 10 a. m., she went on board the Talbot, when 
Sir T, hoisted the old Tahitian flag, and gave her Majesty another royal salute, 
with the yards manned. The weather continued so bad, that Mr. Simpson could 
not get ovei^’n time for the meeting, and consequently Mr. H. was alone. There 
were present, Sir Thomas Thompson; the Purser; and Mr. C. Wilson, the 
acting consul jin. the absence of Mr. Pritchard; the Queen, her husband, father, 
or foiter-parent, her secrattary, and two other members of her family. The con¬ 
ference lasted about seven jjours; and the substance of the Queen’s answers to 
Sir T.’s inquiries was as follows:—That she knew nothing of the former appli¬ 
cation made by the chiefs to France, until the document had been sent away— 
that she herself signed the latter document presented to her by Du Petit 
Thouars, from the fear, that had she not done so, and hostilities had been com¬ 
menced, in all probability a large proportion of her subjects would have fallen 
upon the white population of all countries, and have plundered and murdered 
them ; and had such a calamity taken place, she feared that the governments of 
the murdered parties would seek redress at her hand;—she therefore signed, in 
the hope, that when a British ship-of-war arrived, she would be relieved from 
her difficulties, os she believed that the cord, by which h^;r government and that 
of Great Britain bad for so long a time been bound together, was not yet broken.” 
It will not be necessary to say more on those two days’ proceedings, than that, 
us her Majesty left the ship, Sir T. again saluted her. 

On Friday morning, Mr. S. arrived, and had an interview with Sir Thomas, to 
confirm a statement made by the Queen, namely, “that she had sent as her 
ambassadors, Mr. S. and a native chief, to attend the meeting appointed to he 
held by Du Petit Thouars; but that he had rejected the former, because lie was 
an Englishman and a missionary.” Nothing of importance transpired from that 
day to the 26th, besides translating and signing the documents. We then 
returned to our stations. 

On the 2d of FebAiary* the Queen sent messengers all lound Tahiti and 
Moorea, requesting all the |A! 0 ple to attend a meeting to be held at Papeete. On 
the Gth, the Queen sent two special messengers, requesting us to attend the 
meeting. We could not *do otherwise than con\nly, and therefore, casting our¬ 
selves again on Him who careth fo^ us, left our homes, and arrived at Papeete 
in safety. / 

Feb. 8.—The people have cott’ie in to-day from all the districts in n most 
peaceful and orderly i/anner : th^ manifest ‘^he liveliest interest in the affiiirs of 
the Queen, her government, andf.aws, and express the deepest concern that they 
may continue to enjpy the gospel. Xhe meeting is to be held to-morrow: its 
object is announced to be, to ascertain the views of all the chiefs in reference 
to thq ohaiiges which have taken place, to interrogate the four chiefs who signed 
the former document, on their reasons for doing so, and to elicit fronf them an 
expression of their present opinions. Much depends upon to-morrow. Father 
of mercies, rcmcmbei thine own cause ! 
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Feb. 9 ,—About nine o*cloek> the Queen, with her husband and immediate 
friends, went to her large house in Pare, (the name of that portion of the bay 
where the house stands,) and took her seat upon* the verandah. Besides several 
of hep chiefs, there were present Sir Thomas; ‘the purser; British* American, 
and French consuls ; with most of the foreign residents. The people assembled 
in a very orderly manner fh several divisions, in the large court-yard ironUng the 
house. The day wa'J nleasantly cool. Each division, as it entered the courts 
marched to the front of the house, and the leader of the party ordered the men 
to take off their hats:—this being done, he called,out, *‘P(^nare, our Queen, ia 
ora na oe, raayest thou be saved 1 ” to which all the people responded, •• Amen I ** 
ilic speaker then added, “ both now and evermore; ** to which they again 
responded, “ Amen.’* 

The respective divisions, having performed this ceremony in the most orderly 
way that can be imagined, arranged themselves round the yard to the number^of 
about 5,000. The appearance of the men was very neat and clean. Some were 
dressed in military uniform—others in white jackets and trousers—but the 
greater part were clad in a white shirt, and printed round-about. The females 
were dressed in white and various coloured prints, which gave to the whole a 
very imposing appearance. Many expressions of approbation were elicited from 
the foreigners, both as to their appearance and their conduct. When the people 
were all settled in their places, the Queen’s speaker came forward and said, It 
is the Queen’s wish that the proceedings of this day be begun with prayer.” M'e 
replied, “ To that we give our hearty consent, and will ask Mr. D., os the senior 
missionary, to pray.” , • a 

Prayer being concluded, the speaker introduced the business of the meeting by 
a short address, in which he urged upon all to listen attentively and patiently to 
every speaker; and said, “Should any hard words b^ spoken TJirtJUgh the day, 
pray to God, that as they enter your hearts they may become soft, thaj they 
may not produce anger.” The speaker then read tie Queen’s speech, in which 
she commenced by describing her feelings on the present state of things, and said, 
that she considered herself as banished from her kingdoift. A letter was next 
lead from the British Admiral, cxpres.sing the sympathies of the Queen of Eng¬ 
land towards Queen Pomare. The speaker then proposed the question to the 
principal chief of each district, “ What is your desire, in reference to the new 
state of things?” and each replied, in the most unqualified terms, that Queen 
Pomare was their only Sovereign—that they desired to retain the Hug given to 
them by Great Britain—that they had their own laws and teachers—and (with 
HM emphasis not soon io be forgotten by those who beard the declaration) they 
added, *'aTid the itihle has been sent to us from Great Britain, and we need no 
more, and wish for no more.” 

The four chicis, who signed the first document, which was sent to France, 
inviting the aid of that nation in the government of Tahiti, wore then asked 
separately, Why they had sought the aid of France without the knowledge of 
the Queen? to which her regent, Puraita, replied, “ That so many dillicnlt cases 
find occurred, and the missionaries not interfering to instruct liiiii what he 
sliould do, he signed the doeument which had been previously prepared by the 
Freueh consul.” Paiti, another who signed ir, brought the same charge against 


fhe missionaries. 


Tati and Itoti said they signed it. 


“ because they saw the 


names ot the tw^i former chiefs attached to it.” They-Avere again asked, “ Po 
you wish the aid rif France ?” to winch all repliedjibat they hud no such wish, 
and only signed tlic request, because they were teased to do so. 

The Queen’s speaker then stated, that it was her wish to be on friendly ti-nus 
with all foteigii nutioiis; butt should sbeVequire the aid of any nation, it was 
her intention to seek it from Great Britaim^ and when she died, that aid bhuuid 
be sought from the same source for her heiv and for bis heirs after him to the 
latest generation. Her gieiit ally was BritaiaA from thei.^e she had her teachers, 
her civilization, laws, and religion, and she resolved lo have no others. All 
the chiefs responded to statements in a most animated manner; and then 

the whole body of tlie people expressed*their cordial asseiA by a show of hands, 
many putting up both hands. • ^ 

Mr. ‘Jt, concluded the proreedings with prayer, and the mecting*was disnflssed in 
the most orderly iiuumer. All the foreigners, with whom we conversed, expressed 
flieir s-iirprisc and jny at the very exeellent way in which d eoiiducted. 


4 
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SAMOAS.—FOHMATION. OF A NATIVE CHURCH AT MANUA. 

* 

f (From Rev. W. A. Murray, TutuiJa, Nov. 28,1842.) 

Since I last wrote, we have had a visit from Matthew! Hunkin of Manua. He 
came, accompanied by five persons, natives of that island,«whom he considered 
Christians, So far as I bad opportunity of judging, I felt disposed, with our 
deacons, to concur in bis opimon : accordingly they were consecrated to God by 
baptism, admitted to church-tellowship, and returned with Matthew to Manua, 
to form there the nucleus of a Christian church. 

There is a considerable number of the natives at Manua, whom Matthew 
believes to be converted to God; but the vessel, in which he came to 1 utuua, 
could not bring more than five. Their visit, and the accompanying circum¬ 
stances, formed a very interesting event. Atiu, the principal man of the 
party, had been a distinguished leader in the perpetration of those deeds of dark¬ 
ness for which Manua was Formerly distinguished. It is the universal tetitiinony 
of all the islanders, including the Manuans themselves, that they greatly exceeded 
the natives of the larger islands in barbarity and ferocity. Cannibalism hardly 
ever existed on the larger islands, and in times of peace, the practice of lying in 
wait to murder each other, was not of frequent occurrence. All parts of the 
islands, moreover, held, at times, friendly intercourse; but it was the reverse of 
all this at Manua. The hostile parties were at no time thoroughly reconcileu ; 
and, smallthe group is, the inhabitants never met in one body, not even 
tho^e of Tau, the largest island, Fill they came together last May to hold a 
Missionary meeting, and collect arrow-root to aid the funds of the Society I 
At that maathig Aere were numbers of aged people who had been born, 
brought up, and grown ol(^ within a few miles of each other, and yet hud never 
met, dor had ever seen eaclAother’s islands or places of abode,—a very extraor¬ 
dinary thing in savage life. Many more were there who never met before but 
as enemies, thirsting for each other’s blood. I’heir speeches on the occasion are 
said to have been deeply affecting. Since our arrival in the islands they have 
been at war—1 know not whotber more than once. Of one engagement 1 Lave had 
an account. They were a.sBi.sied on one side by five foreigners—four Europeans 
or Americans, and one Tahitian. Four of these were killed, and two of them 
(the Tahitian and one of the whites) were eaten : the other two were killed at 
such a distance from the homes of the victorious party, that they could not con¬ 
veniently convey the bodies thither, so they were not devoured like those of then 
companions. The fifth fled into the bush, and there perished. On this occasion 
several Samoans were also devoured by their unnatural countrymen. vVe h*^v*^ 
in our ebureh a man who fought in this war, and who himself killed one of the 

foreigners. . . ^ i , r v r 

The natives, in eating these foreigners, w'ere chiefly instigated by iceUngs OJ 

revenge; they had rendered themselves so obnoxious to them by their tyranny 
and cruelty. It is not more than five or six years since these things transpired, 
and it is little more than one year since the islands have been under the care of 
an European teacher; so that the change that has been effected is surpnsuig and 
encouraging in a high degree. 


GENEUAL PROGRESS OF THE BANGALORE MISSION. 

c 

(From Rev H Rii^ HunKaU>vt'. live lS-12 ) 

A heathen m^d 7/ielding to (he truth. 

In conversing with the natives ^ho have called to see me, encouraging facts 
ha\'e occasionally come under my notic^. Not long ago, I received a visit from 
an individual whose place of residence is 150 miles away, and some distance from 
any Mission-station. He told me that, about three or four years since, a missionary 
came t6 his towfl, from whom he received some hooks, by the perusal Ai which 
he had been led to abandon Hindooisni and profess Christianity. I pon 
1 found that the hooks were, the Gospel of Matthew and some ^acts. Duriiig 
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his journeyings from place to place in the pursuit of his trade* he appears to have 
met with other missionaries who supplied him with various portions of Scripture* 
and a considerable number of religious publipations. 1 examined him as to his 
knowledge of divine truth* and £pund th^t he had a general acquayitance with 
tilt! leading facts of the Bible, aiidiunderstood, also* the way of salvation through 
('lirist. His public profeilkiori of faith in Jesus bad, be said, exposed him to much 
persecution, particulaslv from the members of his own family, who had branded 
iiim with the name of ” a fool." 

1 should like to have seen in him a greater conviction of th^ evil of sin. There 
WHS, however, such an appearance of honesty and deep seriousness manifested by 
him, that 1 could not doubt his sincerity. He was only passing through Banga¬ 
lore oif his way home. 1 had, therefore, no further opportunity of talking with 
him. All 1 could do was, to furnish him with suitable books, exhort him to 
constant study of the Scriptures and prayer, and advise him to seize every op¬ 
portunity of conversing with Christian missionaries, in order that he might 
become more perfectly instructed in the way of the Lord. 

Partial reception of the GospeL 

Another person, who appears favourably disposed towards Christianity, has 
been to see me several times. He states, that for twelve years he regularly 
visited the temple of Venkataramana, and made poojee (or worship) every even¬ 
ing ; but that be had left off this* and all idol-worship, for the last two years. 
He is now in the habit of praying to the one living and true God, through Jesus 
(Christ, using for that purpose some prayers which he found p^our tracts. 

This is good so far. A proper sense of the 'wickedness of bis past course, ^eep 
contrition on account of it, and a humble faith in Lord Jesus Christ, are, 
h(fvvcver, apparently wanting. I spoke to him fully on tins set before 

him the spiritual nature of true religion, and advised fiini not to rest in the mere 
avoidance of one particular act of sin,—such as idoh^ry; or in a formal atTention 
to one particular branch of ('hristian duty—such as prayer; but wholly to aban¬ 
don the path of error, and devote himself unreservedly "to the service of God 
through Christ. “ A forest,” he replied, “cannot be cut down at once—you 
must take the trees one by one intimating that this was the course to be pur¬ 
sued, in regard to the erroneous sentiments and evil practices to which he had 
been accustomed as a heathen. 

Spiritual blessinys precluded hy indecision. 

I'bere is another nmn who has visited us frequently, has read many of our 
tracts, and seems to have had his mind partially enlightened. He is a worshipper 
of Shiva, and was in the habit of wearing the linga, which is, with that sect, an 
object of adoration. The last time I saw him he told me that he had left off tins, 
believing it to be improper, but complained that he had not found that peace and 
joy which be had been led to expect, although in this and in other respects he 
hud endeavoured to conform to the requirements of Christianity. I, of course* 
told him that he could not enjoy tliat blessedness which the gospel is designed to 
impart unless he cordially embraced it, and yielded himself up entirely to its in- 
Huence. lie admitted the propriety of this, but alluded to the reproach and 
suffering which the open abandonment of the religion of his forefathers would 
bring upon him*4iiid inquired how he was to live when^cast out by his relatives 
and friends. I read to him some portions of the,*!New Testament referring to 
this subject, and advised him to “ seek first the kingdom of God and his right¬ 
eousness,** and trust in the Lord to provide for and preserve him. He acquiesced , 
in what I said, but bis counte*naiice indicaVd that the feelings of his heart were, 

“ It is a hard saying, who can bear it?*’ 

CANAHESE FEMALE SCHOo\s AT BaJ^GALORE. 

(From MrK. Uico. Ban}?alo\*e, April *i4,1H4U.5 

^ Success beyond esrpectation. 

JjOno after we were prepared to commence our boarding-school, we were much 
fliscouraged bu the difficulty we experienced in obtaining children ; but God, who 
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hm hitherto sustained us under many disappointments, has graciously permitted 
US to realize to some extent the accomplishment of our desires. About the 
middle of the year, one little girj was committed to our care—shortly after 
, another; an^l, towai^s the close of the^year, sereral more ; so that we now num- 
i»er ten girls, (some of whom are exceedingly ifteresting,) entirely removed from 
heathen association and example, and shajdng the blcssin^f of Christian instruction. 
These children are taught reading, writing, and arithmetic^ ki Canarese : they are 
also instructed in English, plain needle-work, marking, knitting, and spinning. 


* Esttent of encouragement. 

Of course, from the short time they have been with us, we cannot say much 
respecting their progress, but it is such as to encourage pleasing antici^tioiis. 
Several of tbein begin to read with considerable fluency, and particular care is 
taken to teach them to understand, and reverence the sacred volume. They 
regularly attend public worship twice on the sabbath; and the greater part of 
the remainder of the^day is spent in acquiring religious instruction. 

Earnest of spiritual fruit. 


One little girl, who has been but a short time with us, and who was brought 
up in the grossest idolatry and superstition, has appeared much interested in what 
she has heard since she entered the school, and has frequently been overheard 
talking to the other children of the folly of worshipping idols, and the propriety 
of serving the one living and true God. The children appear very fond of singing, 
and their VoWeif^ony daily be heard singing “ Oh, that will be joyful 1** to a 
(l^unfirese hymn, which Mr. Rice has prepared for that tune. 




Oj^portunities for the benevolent. 


It would afford us much p|en8ure if a few Christian friends, who feel interested 
in female education, would undertake to support these children—£3 per annum 
we calculate would b^ sufficient for each child. Any party thus subscribing 
would have .the happiness, at least, of reflecting that they had been instrumental 
in rescuing an immortal being from heathen influence, and placing her under 
Christian instruction. They would also have an object for special supplication 
at the throne of grace, that the instructions imparted to the child might be 
watered by divine influence, and result in her decided conversion to God. 


Extension o f effort. 

Within the last few months, we have also formed aifother day-school in a 
populous part of the Pettah; so that we have now three Canarese female day- 
schools, containing altogether, between sixty and seventy girls. Every Thursday 
afternoon they all assemble at my bouse for examination; and 1 am sure Ohristinn 
friends, whose sympathies arc awakened, and whose compassion weeps over the 
ignorant and degraded condition of the daughters of India, would feel their hearts 
thrill with holy joy, could they witness this company of heathen children assem¬ 
bled together to receive instruction from the word of life. Their appearance, 
while it would deeply affect, would also greatly interest an English eye. Most, 
if not all of them, bear the mark of idolatry, in one form or another, upon their 
foreheads, while the. persons of many are profusely decorated with ornaments, 
and, on special occasion^, ev,*;n burdened with their weight. These consist of 
ear-rings, (for the reception which some have their ears pierced in six or eight 
places,) nose-jewels, ornaments for the hair, necklaces, and chains, (of which on 
‘ OIK* Riahinin girl'1 have c’bunted toy,) bracelets,of gold, silver, and tinsel, a 
broiid silver belt for the waist, and silver bangles of some pournls weight on the 
ancles. t 

Urgent ^ced of assistance. 

Thus I have attempted to give |ome account of the progress of our Canarese 
female schools. It is at present the da^ of small things; hut we have reason, 
abundant reason, for |(ratitude to ^lod, for the measure of success which has 
attended our feeble 'ellbrts. At present our exertions are greatly restricted for 
want of the neceesary means. We could easily establish many more schools had 
v\e funds at our disposal to enable ns to do so ; but our resources are now quite 
exhausted, and unless tiuielv aid should airive, we shall be mirn'r the puinfu'i 
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necessity of curtailing the number of those already commenced, which would be 
a great discouragement to us. Aware that dpnations are frequently made to 
your Society for the promotion of Female Education in the East, allow me to 
request that a portion of these cftntribulians may be appropriated ti^the support < 
of these schools. ^ \ 

NATIVE FEMALE EDUCATION AT VIZAGAPATAM. 

• # 

(From Mrs. E. Poi-ter, Vi/.aga}>{itam, Marcli 20. 1S43.) 

Providential care of the orphan-school 

The very kind reception which was given to a letter I addressed to yoi\ in 
November, 1841, on the subject of our native orphan-achoob encourages me to 
hope I may be excused in again bringing it before you. 1 am the more induced 
to do so, since I have reason to believe that God has condescended to use this 
mode of communication as a means for stirring up the hearts of bis people to an 
increased interest in the welfare of the poor neglected and degraded females of 
India. As one proof of this, 1 may mention a circumstance which was to us a 
most heart-cheering indication of our heavenly Father’s care, and the sympathy 
of our fellow-Christians. 

Last Sabbath, Mr. Porter and myself had been talking about the school, as to 
its present condition and future prospect of support; and, fr(jgi the state of our 
funds, our spirits were somewhat depressed^ and our faith tried. ‘At that very 
time the post came in, bringing a letter from a gentleman residing at Hong 
Kong, of whose name we had never even heard, slatting t^g^t he had read in 
the Evangelical Magazine^ received from England, an account of the school at 
Vizagupatam ; regretting that it had not met with/he support it required ; and 
begj;ing wo would accept 300 rupees (£30) as a donation “ from a Friend.” 

Another instance of the Lord’s gracious care 1 canqpt forbear mentioning. 
During the absence of Mr. Porter, I was one day in great distress for money, 
when I received a letter from a pious soldier at Hyderabad, a member of our 
church, enclosing 100 rupees. 

Neceasitg for continued and liberal supports 

On seeing the names of many of our friends in the Missionary Chronicle, 1 
could not but feel thankful for their kind assistance, and thank God and take 
courage; and 1 must'beg you will allow me, through this medium, to return 
them our warmest thunks: at the same time they will permit me to urge upon 
them the importance of continuing their kind support. The cause itself does 
not diminish in its importance, and the means of support are not more certain 
than they were. 

Abject state of the women of India, 

Could you, my dear friends in Britain, know the lamentable ignorance existing 
among the females of this country, and the idea that generally prevails of tlie 
impossibility of their learning, you would see how important it is they hfioubl be 
convinced of the contrary, by seeing that it is possible. One day a poor woiniin 
came to me, with a very bad leg, and asked, “IfMam*could make well?’’ It 
was so bad that I feared it never would get better* She was certainly the most 
stupid and repulsive-looking woman 1 ever saw, and 1 thought it next to im¬ 
possible that a beam of intelligence shmdd ever light her debased countenanee. * 
However, her leg got well, and with more ^oy in her face than I had thought her 
capable of showing, she came to tell me of it. 

1 asked her, if she had died, where she thought her soul wouhi have gone ? Site 
laughed, and said, “ Soul? what ? I a womal, what I kwow ? ” 1 told her that 
that, which made her capable of being glad orVorry, was the thinking part of jier, 
and would nevTr die. She still laugheck and said, “la woman, what 1 know ? ” 

1 asked her what she thought would become of her? Sfie^said, That she sup¬ 
posed when her body vi^as burned, all would fly with the ashes together in the 
wind. tried to persuade her to go and hear Mr. Porter, when he preached ui 
^er village; but the only reply 1 could get \vas, “ What can I know? I only a 
woman.” 
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Happy results of Clvristian Instruction, 

This is no uncommon case: the women here have a most degraded idea of 
themselves / and, as to the soul, the generality them believe it to be like wind. 
Mow striking a contrast is this poor woman to one of our little girls who died 
some time ago, and, when she was departing, exclaimed, | am going to Jesus ; 
iny body will die, but my spirit is going to Jesus, where 1 shall be always 
Imppy.” It is no small comfort to me to hear little children in the school repeat, 
and, I believe, unde^atand, the well-known words of l>r. Watts’s Catechism, 
" I am a creature of God, for he made me both body and soul; and I know I 
have a soul, for 1 feel something within me that can think and know, can wish 
and desire, can rejoice and be sorry, which my body cannot do.” Now a poor 
child is made wiser by reading and learning this short sentence than she would be 
by reading all the sbasters of the Hindoos. 

One day when the school-children were passing through a large feast, one little 
girl said, in her own language, to a Brahmin, “ Sir, what for all this,—will it 
please your god?” “ Yes,” he replied. ** How, Sir, he cannot see or hear, or 
know; nor can he save you.” He replied, “ Who is your God, then? can he?” 
** Oh, yes, Sir, be can save, for he made me and you; and, if he did not keep 
you alive, you could not serve your god, and if my God had not made the rice, 
you would have none to take for sacrifice to yours.” The Brahmin turned to 
the mistress, and said, ** We cannot answer these children—they are low caste, 
from whence, get they this sense? Our words are foolish to them.” 

“ lynorancc of a native Princess. 

There are reasons which, it appears to me, should induce British 

Christians to urge on th*e cause of female education in the Mast—the sad, 
sad, ignorance of the imtive^females—the strong and manifold proofs we have 
had of their capability of learning, and, in many instances, their anxiety to be 
taught. The first two I think 1 have, in some measure, proved; and, as a 
proof of the last, 1 will mention u circumstance which Mr. Borter met with a 
few weeks since. On his journey from Bangalore to Cuddapah, as he was passing 
through'Punganoor, he stopped at the palace of the Ranee, the widow of the laic 
Rajah, who has two sons, one ofJheni heir to the Zemindary or Principality. 
Mr. Porter was first introduced to the sons, to whom he preached the salvation 
of Christ. Their mother, the Ranee, hearing of this, sent a message to refjuest 
he would come and tell her about the new religion, and .begged he wouhi also 
preach to her the truths of the Gospel: of course, Mr. Porter was not allowed 
to see her, but she sat behind a screen, or door, where she could hear him. lie 
read and expounded part of the fourth chapter of John, on the love of God mani¬ 
fested in the gift of his Son, and spoke of the need of a Saviour arising from the 
sinfulness of man. 

He then told her how desirable it was her sons should be sent to Madras, where 
they might have a good education, which would be of fur more value to them 
than money or power. She expressed herself much pleased with all she had 
heard, and remarked that what he said on religion was very good. She then asked 
for some hooks for herself and sister to read, which Mr. Porter sent her. Now 
this poor lady, though ai'tuccn amongst her own people, knew lass respecting the 
truth of Christianity than th^ youngest child in our school, and yet she would 
have been glad to know more. Oh 1 that some little maid from one of our 
Mission-schools might he sent into her house, as was the little Hebrew maid into 
the house of Naaman the Syrian, whq|[’should tell tfer of the love of the God of 
Israel; and to this 1 look forward as the result of our present labours. 

Conversion of tfie young eqniesily sought. 

The indi vidual good of the chifdren committed to our care is, of course, the 
primary object we have in view; butd Jong to see the same result as Mrs. 
Mault has been peimtted to see-4?-the taught becoming teachers: for this wc 
labour, this we pray, and for this we entreat your prayers. May I^request 
that once a-mont*b at least, say the second Monday, you will make this 'school, 
with all other female schools in India, the object of your kind and fervent supn 
plication. From the accounts we receive from England, we rejoi4^-! to find that 
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ilie Missionary spirit amongst tlie young is increasing. God grant it mav con- 
tifiiie to do 80 : there is no fear of too great an extension of it. “ The field is 
the yorld; and in this vast field, how few, how lamentably few, are the 
laboorers for God! how awfully i^umerous the agents for Satan I Sbuls—never-' 
dying souls—are passing fiito eternity without hope and without God. In this 
place alone are 50,000 inhabitants with two Missionaries ; in Chicacole, 40,000 
with one Missionary ; hnd in the Cuddapah district, only one Missionary to up¬ 
wards of 1,000,0001 Is it not, then, desirable that we should throw all the 
energy we can into our schools, that the children thereiif taught may become 
teachers among their own countrymen ? 


UOBERT CHAMBERLAIN, NATIVE TEACHER. 

<Vroni the Rev. Jatnes Russell, Nagercoil, Muy 4th, 184'1.) 


I HATB the pleasure to forward, for the information of the friend who supports 
the reader, called Robert Chamberlain, the translation of a letter, containing 
an account of himself and his labours, which he wrote at my request. He is one 
of the oldest readers in my division, and a Pariah. His congregation, consisting 
of 308 souls, are chiefly of the same degraded caste : be is a truly pious man— 
unwearied in his efforts to do good not only among the pebplc^^' his charge, but 
among all with whom he comes into contact.* He is not destitute of talent^ but 
his advantages have been limited. The most striking features of his character, 
however, are his piety, unswerving integrity, and uilfemftting effort. On the 
Lord’s day he has no fewer than five services; h^congregation being in two 
different villages, about a couple of miles from eacbf other; and besides these he 
holds a bible-class containing upwards of forty pupils. 

To the most kind and honoured Benefactors, and Directors^ of the London 

Missionary Society, 

Brethren in Chrlst,— I stated in my letter of December 1831, that 1 had 
been appointed a render by the Rev. C. Mead, in 1822, and that I bad been 
engaged in preaching the Gospel to the people connected with this Mission. 
Since the time 1 hist wrote, I have been stationed at Mylandy, and employed in 
preaching the gospel to people of various castes and religions. And, because in 
many cases I am not allowed to enter their bouses nor places of assembly, I have 
embraced every opportunity of reading and speaking to them in the markets and 
high-ways, i praise God with a joyful mind for choosing me from a most humble 
family, and appointing me to such an important woTk. My continual prayer to 
him is, that by his grace my poor labours may be blessed. 

I will now speak of the evil disposition shown by the heathen towards the 
Gospel and towards Christians. Some time ago, the higher castes manifested 
the spirit of the ravening lion, oppressing the poor Christians, making every 
effort that there should be no such persona, and that the religion which we had 
embraced, the worship we observed, and our places of worship, should all cease 
to exist. On one occasion, the heathen people in Myl^ndy lodged a complaint 
against me in the court, stating that, although bis Highness the Rajah had given 
orders to allow the chapel to be erected, I had cammed it to be erected close to 
their village; that the Christians were accustomed^ to go tlyough the public 
streets on marriage and funeral occasions; mnd that 1 was the cause of their doing * 
so: that 1 had built a dwelling-house of the same kind as the higher castes, 
contrary to custom; and that the Christians and myself were very bad people, 
because we put on clean and decent clothes like other persons. 

In this way they caused me andVome other poor ChrilRians to wander about, 
and to suffer much, for about five years, pulliflg down our houses, and making us 
pay heavy fines. Notwithstanding all these things, God,»wbo is rich in mercy, 
frustrateil their designs, neither allowing our chapel to destroyed, nor our 
worship to be hindered ; but put it into the mind of tbe Rajph to i«si)g a pro¬ 
clamation authorizing every one to embrace that reli^on which was most agree¬ 
able to his own mind. And 1 praise God for this his goodness, by ineatis of 
which those were shaken in their mind obtained courage and steadfastness ; 
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and for the favours which he has continued to us to this tinne. Formerly wo 
were esteemed as very degraded, ignorant, and barbarous: but now, there is 
reason to believe that some among us are intelligent, trustworthy, and truly 
* anxious to dutuin the salvation of their souls. / * 

A Christian man named Kuramoodian, from'Wiraviliy, although a slave, was 
known to be a pious man, by his good conduct in keeping i^e Sabbath, listening 
to the word of God with attention, and greatly trembling when he became con¬ 
scious of the great sins which'he had committed against God. His master tried 
every method to make him woVk on the Sabbath-day, but he would not on any 
account comply. He could not read, yet by great diligence he learned in a very 
short time a great many questions from the Catechisms, and some portions of the 
Scriptures; and was very diligent in communicating the little knowledge he bad 
to his neighbours, with a humble, patient, and affectionate mind. By his dili¬ 
gence during the six days of the week, he strove to make up for the time lost to 
his master on the Sabbath. He and his family were very regular in attending the 
place of worship, and paid g^'eat attention to the preaching of the word; and, by 
his good example, some of his neighbours were led to renounce their former«in- 
ful ways and become followers of Christ. 

At length he was suddenly attacked with cholera, when he was indeed found to 
have set his heart not upon this world, but upon the world to come. For 
although 1 happened to go to him at a time when he was scarcely able to speak, 
1 found in him all the appearances of a happy death. 

In the cop^regift^’ionkinder my care, there are some who not only receive the 
word of God with joy; but, being (Convinced of the enormity of their sins, have 
deep sorrow for them, hate them, and strive to escape from them and from their 
consequent punisknenl; tfeing thoroughly persuaded that without an interest in 
the merits of Jesus Christ <.bcy cannot be saved. Of such 1 cun now state only 
one instance. A man nametit^Yesudian, although unable to read, 1ms learned a 
great many questions from the Catechism ; and, being very desirous to lead hi^^ 
wife and children in the way to heaven as revealed in the Bible, be is much tw 
gaged ill prayer for them. Having renounced all the evil practices of the beathen, 
he makes every effort to bring all his relations to embrace the religion of Christ. 
When any of them abandon heathenism, he breaks down their idols of earlb, 
wood, or stone, which they had formerly worshipped. One of these—a large 
image of stone-—he has broken in pieces and made it into steps for bis house, and 
it is now trodden by the feet of men. His constant prayer is, That all the images 
may be utterly destroyed 1 

In these and other ways, some manifest that they have experienced a change 
of heart, while others, as weeds among the wheat, are found to continue hard¬ 
hearted. My constant prayer is that God may give them a good heart by send¬ 
ing his Holy Spirit on theiff: for this 1 am waiting with patience and great de¬ 
sire, as one who, having sowed seed, waits for the rain. That you and the 
other good people in England, who do so much for the salvation of the poor 
heathen, will not cease to pray to God for the outpouring of bis Holy Spirit 
upon UB, that the number of true Christians may be greatly increased, is the 
earnest request of your poor humble servant in Jesus Christ, 

Robert Chamberlain. 


ARRIVAL OF, THE MISSIONARY SHIP CAMDEN. 

( * 

The friends of the Society will be gratified to hear of the safe arrival of this 
vessel from the South Sea Islands on the 20th of July; having on board, as 
passengers, Rev. Thomas Heath, with a native chief and native teacher from 
the Sainoas—a son and daughter of the Rev' A. Buzacott—four daughters of 
Rov. J. M, Orsmond—one son arm two daughters of the Rev. C. BarfF—one 
son and two daughters of the Rev. J. Rodgerson—and a son of the Rev. W. 
Day; also Mrs. Morg;in (the wdfe of Ibe respected commander), and two children 
The Capi^hsn is npw lying at the London dock. ^ 
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APPLICATION FOR A PRINTING-PRESS FROM MIRZAPORE. 

Among various means of usefulness whfch have been brought intb exercise nt* 
this station, through the# eriergy\iid devotedness of our esteemed brother, the 
Itov. R. C. Mather, an institution for the education of native orphan children 
forms one of the mos^ important as well as the most promising. Jit April lust 
the establishment contained one hundred children—a number which indicates at 
once the success of the effort, and the difficulty* of stistuifting it in an efficient 
and suitable muntier. Mr. Mather is careful to puy great attention to the moral 
and religious instruction of the children, and he has reason to hope that the 
spiritual reward of the Society in this undertaking will be equally lasting ami 
abundant. His chief anxiety is how to provide appropriate and beneficial em¬ 
ployment for the orphan boys, m they grow up to active life; and lie has made 
a suggeslion on the subject, which, at his particular request, we present, with 
our cordial and earnest commendation, to the notice»of such friends as may have 
it in their power to assist the realization of his wishes 

“ It has struck me, after nu experience of three years as a lithographic printer, 
that no plan would tend more eifectually to develop the energies of the orphans, 
besides securing their service in the mission, and effecting a great good to the 
mission cause, than to combine a type-press with our present liLhograpbic fwesses. 
Type-printing is merely a mechamcal luliour, and many boys would he able to do 
it who would not be able to lithograph. Now, may we rmt, hop^ that some 
friend to the Society would present us wHh a good Colunmian 'press, and as 
much type of various sizes as would avail to set us going in the first instance; 
and with the type, the rollers, the ink, Sec^ &c., whiefr all*contribute to make up 
the apparatus of the press ? My asbistant, Mr. Dam'mberg, is acquainted with 
printing, and he would be able to superintend this \^rk in connection with other 

« operations that are in progress.” 

The Directors most gladly offer to take charge of articles of the dcscrip- 
on stated by Mr. Mather, on their being forwarded to tbe mission-house, lllom- 
ficld. street, Finsbury, whence they would be shipped by the earliest suitable 
conveyance to India. 


AFRICA. 

Letter from the venerable Mr. Head, MisnUmary at Philipton, Kat-River, 

South Africa, dated Nov, 3d, 1842. 

Mv Dear ani> very respected Friend,—1 scarcely know how to make an 
apology for making you wait so long for a letter from me. 1 have had so numer¬ 
ous letters to write, that I have from time to time put off, till quite ashamed, as 
in this case. 1 hope you will forgive me. 1 look back with great pleasure to my 
short visit to Wigton and Garlieston—and, had we railroads across Africa, I 
should certainly try to pay another visit; but now, I suppose, it is out of the ques¬ 
tion. I have to return my most hearty thunks to all, ladies and gentlemen 
for the articles sent, with iny kindest regards to* all in which my dear friend 
Tazatzoe would join were be here. 1 had the pleasure of his company fur eight 
or ten days not long ago. He is the same man when yqu saw him, and 1 
trust he is very useful. His lather havinf^ died, he is now full chief, and is ex- * 
ercising his power for the good of the cause* and bis people more especially. 

Since I saw your face, my dear friend, I have seen wonders of providence and 
grace. God brought me safe over the mighty waters back again to my dear 
Africa—to my church, and to family, ^11 were waiting anxiously ior my 
return, and as you may have read, I was received wnth open arms. My retur.ti, I 
hope, has not been without a blessing.* God, I hope, ba^ heard the prayers of 
my numerous friends in England and Scotland; his Spirit hfts been poured down 
from oi^high. Our church has been replenished with about frpm 4 new 

members from among the various tribes, Hottentots, Caifres, Tongoes, Mantotees, 
^ombookies, and even Bushmen—and that of all ages, from hoary hairs to diildreu 
of twelve and fourteen years. We have hod for the last two years a great awaken- 
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ing. This has in part subsided ; but we have still, perhaps, from 60 to 70 earnest 
inquirers after the Saviour, and I hope the Lord will be pleased to add to us from 
time to time such as shall be savqd. When 1 look back to what Africa was 42 
years ago, when I first came to it, then 1 must /xclaim, and say, What has God 
wrought I The gospel has spread far and wide /thelittlf, leaven is leavening the 
whole lump. The late Dr. Vanderkemp and myself were nearly alone, and 
our Society also; but now our Society has about 40 missionaries, besides native 
agents, of which we have not a few. Besides this, 8 or 9 other societies have 
come to our assistance; but even with all these, it is like the drop in a bucket, 
for we have thousands of barbarians in our neighbourhood. The Caffrcs and the 
Tombookies alone perhaps amount to 160,000, for whom there are at most 20 
missionaries, schoolmasters included ; and what are these among so many ? The 
gospel is spreading far and wide in the interior. In January last, 1 left this, with 
my friend Dr. Philip, to visit the stations in the interior. We travelled nearly 
2,000 miles together, and saw the gospel flourishing. There are 20 stations be¬ 
yond what is called the Orange river. The French missionaries are fine men. 
They have 7 stations, and God is crowning their labours with success; they have 
flourishing churches. Our Society has six stations with large overflowing con¬ 
gregations and schools, both Sabbath and day schools; thus knowledge is rapidly 
increasing. There is a great thirst for learning to read, and all arc busy to learn 
from the oldest to the youngest. Very few of the missionaries of this country 
have to complain, and say, Who has believed our report, or to whom is the arm 
of the Lord revea^ ? Almost all, as soon as they hear they obey. !Many, indeed, 
are pressing*into the kingdom of God, and will bear witness against formal pro¬ 
fessors in England, Scotland, and other places. The word of the Lord is here 
precious. ’TU in qjir duys M more a question. Is the time come ? The fields arc 
white to harvest; we onlyi^ant now the gold and the silver to carry on the 
work. »There are plenty of i^nssionaries to be had not only in England and Scot¬ 
land ; but here, in Africa, God is raising up instruments. We have here from 20 
to 30 native teachers, e^lioolinasters, and preachers; and we could employ man^ 
more if we had pecuniary means: so that the work is great, and our friends iiK 
England and Scotland must come to the help of the Lord against the mighty. 
Christ is gathering in of the purchase of his blood from every nation, kindred, 
and tongue, and people ; and who can, who dare to refuse aid ?—the stones would 
rise. I wish 1 could present you one view of our church assembled at the Lord’s 
table, of from 6 to 700 members, of Hottentots, Caffres, Tombookies, Tongoes, 
Mantotees, Bushmen, and not a few of ihe late apprentices, the lust now made 
free indeed. To help forward this great work, were th(r articles sent by our 
kind friends at Wigton and Garlieston, Children have been induced to come to 
school, and there the Lord has found them. Very many of the children of the 
schools are now members of the church here, havii»g felt the power of the gospel. 
Please present my kindest love to all friends. Brethren, pray for us. 

Yours most truly, 

J. Head. 


ERRATUM. 

In our last Number,Yage*.422, line 25tb from the top, for “Red seaj” read 
‘Dead sea.” * 
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HISTORY OF THE RELIEF CHURCH. 

Av ancient writer lias defined history as philosopliy toffchin^^ by ex¬ 
ample. Dr. Struthers, in the history before us,* says, ‘‘ History fairfy 
laid open is, indeed, u study of hunuiu chaniisten.’’ * History is a 
<*-areful induction of facts, tbeir full and f.iith/‘ul delineation, their 
proper arrangement and assortment. Tiie deduction of princljiles 
from these facts, the circumstances in relation to which tliey are 
dIVeloped, their progress and establishment, and the knowledge of 
human nature in the varied phases of its revolutions, and the special 
characters which that nature casts up, present the field from which 
information may he obtained from the study of liistory, and coiistt- 
tute the materials of which that infoniiatiou is composed. 

Few exercises are calculated so much to expand the horizon of 
thouglit, increase ouV knowledge of the moral government of the 
Almighty, and of tlie characters and circumstances of the subjects of 
that government, as an ascent up the stream of time, and a calm 
and thoughtful return down with its current, observing with atten 
tion, describing with accuracy, and treasuring with faithfulness, the 
various and conflicting facts which transpire on its surface, and which 
uiouhl and regulate the character of living agents. 

The most instructive lesson, perhaps, which liistory teaches, is con¬ 
nected with the rise and progress of true principlefi. We see that, in 
general, it is with much opposition that a i{bw truth imbeds itself 
among any considerable number of minds. Amid the tempests of 
time, the surges that rise,^ and the pillows that agitaTle its ocean, 
sound principles and elemental truths occasionally disappear from 
sight, and create a temporary fear that they are lost: the result, 
however, shows that truth is imperishable; and t,hat at the period 
when hope of its return was almost extinguished, it rises again tv 
the surface, and emerges to light as fresh and bright and powerful 
as ever. ^ 

• '• 

* “ The History of tlie Riseaiul Progress, aiul Principles of tiie Relief Church, 
embracing Notici^s of the other Religious Denominations in Scotland.’* By the 
Rev. Gavin Strutiiers, D. D. Auderston, Glasgow. — Fullarton & Co. Glasgow. 

New SERtfis. Vol, III. 2 K 
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The ecclesiastical history of this island, north and south, since the 
Reformation, is pregnant with important events ; and presents ample 
materials for reflection to the Christian philosopher. The two parts 
of the island exliibit in striking contrast and fiold relief the diflerent 
effects produced by a Reformation effected for resteons of state policy, 
and accomplished almost wholly by mere politicians, as was the 
Reformation in England*by Henry VIIL and his minions; and one 
emerging from the bosom of the church itself, and effected by the 
instrumentality of her own sons, as was the Reformation in Scotland 
by Knox and his coadjutors. The English hierarchy, after the lapse 
of centuries, presents the same general features; and instead of ad¬ 
vancing onward in th^ cause of truth, purity, and freedom, has posi¬ 
tively retrograded ; and at the present moment affiliates more closely 
in spirit, affection, doctrines, arid forms, witli mother Rome, than in 
any previous period of lier history. She stands intrenched behind 
the battlements of human wealth, honour, and power; from her 
proud and lofty towers she puts forth increasingly imperious claims, 
scoldingther ^partial friends, and scowling defiance upon her enemies. 

• The Scottish Establishment, on the contrary, with a few short 
calm and sultyy day%, has been a thing of life and motion. Principle 
has been constantly ^struggling within her bosom. The intestine 
conflict has been so )i;reat that the soul has burst from its former 
dwelling, and is seeking some other home. What kind of ark it 
will construct for'its resting-place remains yet to be seen. We tlfus 
behold the mutability of human institutions, and the immutability 
of principle. 

Dissenterism in the south part of the island has not assumed sucli a 
liigh-toned principle, nor such a commanding attitude as in the north. 
In the former it exists, for the most part, as an exception to forms and 
modes of worship, and to church government! At the same time 
there has been no small degree of delicacy and effeminacy in meeting, 
dealing witli, and exposing dominant ecclesiastical usurpation. The 
deep shadows cast forth by a gorgeous, imperious, and wealthy insti¬ 
tution, seem to have awe-stricken the minds of men. 

In Scotland there has been of late years but comparatively little 
controversy respecting modes of worship, and the platform of govern¬ 
ment. The majority of the people are attached to Presbyterianism. 
But in the inquii^ies concerning the best modes of rendering that 
system effective, questions of a stirring kind, and which enter deeply 
into the nature of human rights, have been discussed and sifted with 
an energy, perhaps without parallel in Christendom. It is generally 
allowed that Scotchmen enter into their church matters with deter¬ 
mination, earnestness, and ardour, rising to enthusiasm. When they 
start an object in.phase, they put forth the powers of a vigorous man¬ 
hood, and urge forward ovei- hill and dale, through brake and covert, 
till they overtakp the object of their pursuit. 

But^ the work under revfew recalls ns from this wider region of 
ohsei*vation,* by reminding us that our remarks are to be hmited to 
the ecclesiastical affairs of Scotland within tlie last century, and prin¬ 
cipally the Rise and Progress of the Relief Church. 

Certain antagonist principles are clearly manifested in the church 
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politics of Scotland. Kpiscopacy and Presbytery had a long, fierce, 
and bloody conflict. The beau ideal of an Established church, con¬ 
sisting in the balancing of i\)-ordin’dte courts and powers,'and regu¬ 
lating the boundane#of civil and spiritual jurisdictions, has led to 
interminable coiitlicf. between politicians and churchmen. The scale 
has never been lonj^held in equipoise, but one party has been tres¬ 
passing on the supposed rights of the other, The^ church has put 
forth claims to supremacy. Wliile ostensibly contending for the 
‘ Headsliip of Christ/ an attempt has been made to set up an eccle¬ 
siastical throne, from which should issue the dictates of authority to 
king, parliament, and people. The civil power, on tlie ground of 
bestowing maintenance, iriiiminities, and privileges on tlie church, 
lias urged its right to interference and coritVol in church matters. 
The nature of tlie Christian church as laid down in tlie New Testa¬ 
ment, tlie history of the primitive church, and the utter impractica¬ 
bility of enforcing full spiritual freedom, and of carrying out the laws 
of Christ, while under the trammels of the State, have led to the 
perception and enunciation of the principle, that political establish¬ 
ments of religion are uiiscriptural and injurious. The respective 
rights of oflicc-liearers and members have been subjects of keen dis¬ 
cussion, and led to diflerent modifications of presbytdrian power, as 
organized in its clmrch courts; and also to/lhe assertion of those 
simple, and, as wo liold, scriptural principles involved in Congrega¬ 
tionalism, The tests to which communicants at the Lord’s table are 
to be subjected have given occasion to much controversy. Some 
have insisted on subscription to human formularies, and have thus 
raised the Shibboletli of party; while others have contended that 
nothing more is required of a person sitting down at the Lord’s table, 
but the faith and obedience of discipleship. These, and some other 
minor principles, have produced controversy, and formed parties in 
this part of the island. 

In 1690, two years after the Revolution, William again elevated 
Presbyterianism to be the established religion of Scotland, and granted 
a very liberal constitution. Many of the Episcopal clergymen then 
settled in parishes, complied to a certain extent with the change, and 
great indulgence was granted them. The state of parties, and the 
exhaustion of warfare, led to moderation and toleration. 

The genius of Presl)yterianisiu recognising parity among ministers, 
and some remnatit of franchise among the people, has always been 
regarded as more favourable to popular civil rights than Episcopacy ; 
hence the aphorism of King James, ‘ No biriiop, no -king.’ And 
though there are not wanting numerous instances to give point to 
the Miltonian epigram, ‘Presbyter is priest writ large;’ still it lias 
always sought to keep the people, to interest tliem in its affairs, and 
in days of conflict and difficulty to lean ujmn them’for sympathy and 
help. It carries tliem along with it by appeal and persuasion; and 
produces its influence over them by th^ stimulus of tlie platform. 
On this Recount it has not been very popular with that party Am the 
State whose politics are very select and exclusive, and who regard 
with ghostly dpead the liberty and power of the people. During the 
reign of Queen Anne, in the year 1712, a Tory government laid hold 
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of an opportunity to pass sopie stringent laws anent patronage ; and 
among the members of the chnrches’ Assembly found willing agents 
*to assist ill sulijecting the church still l^er under the civil power. 
An act passed by the Assembly in 173^, led fo the protests of the 
Erskines, and ultimately to the formation of tjxe Secession body. 
The promptness and vigour with which the Sec^ksion acted, and the 
sympathy which Ifiey received from the people, somewhat stunned 
the Assembly, and induced it to pause. About this time Whitefield 
visited Scotland in the lieyday of his vigour, and the zenith of his 
popularity. He first joined himself to the Secession party, with 
whom, however, he could not long act, on account of their exclusive 
views of communion. The ministers of the Establishment gladly 
opened to him their pulpits, and thousands were allured hack within 
the walls of the Establisfiinent, by the eloquence of Whitefield. In 
the parishes of Cambuslang and Kilsyth, remarkable revivals of reli¬ 
gion were witnessed. These circumstances infused warmer blood 
into the church, and enabled it in some measure to recover from the 
shock which it had received from the Secession of the Erskiiies and 
their adherents. 

In the year^ 1 798 ,gliomas Gillespie was ushered on the stage of 
life. Nurture*! by a judicious and pious mother, who led her youth¬ 
ful son to feed by the ^epherds’ tents, and recommended him to the 
notice and spiritual advice of the distinguislied Boston of Ettrick, 
she had the satisfaction of seeing him converted to God- A believer 
in Christ himself, he sought to qualify himself to be an instrument 
to preach the faith of Christ to others. By the advice of las pious 
mother he united himself to the Secession, but not liking their ex¬ 
clusive principles of communion, he quickly retired from tliat body, 
and repaired to England, where, in the academy of Dr. Doddridge, 
Northampton, he completed his preoaratory studies. 

It was the custom among the nonconformists in tliose times, when 
a young man had approved liimself by the possession of grace and 
gifts, to ordain him in a public manner by tlie sanction and co¬ 
operation of a number of ministers met for that purpose. This con¬ 
stituted his license and his ordination, and thereafter lie might take 
any call presented to him by a Christian congregation, and commence 
his labours as a minister of Christ. In tliis mode was Gillespie 
ordained in England on 22d Jan., 1741,—Dr. Doddridge acting as 
moderator. « • 

In the spring of the year lie returned to Scotland, and again 
united himsfelf with«the Established church. In a short time lie 
received a presentation to the parish of Carnock, and obtained from 
the people a regular call. To the presbytery of Dunfermline he 
produced the deed of his ordination^ subscribed by Dr. Doddridge 
and other English dissentiqg ministers, and also made verbal excep¬ 
tions to statements in the Confegsion of Faith concerning the power 
of the civil magistrate. Hit ordination was sustained, his exceptions 
were Veceivcd, and he was inducted into his charge. Tq us, who 
live in these days of exclusionism, such circumstances appear pleas¬ 
ingly singular. Dr. Struthers says, “ The Church 0 ^ Scotland was 
not so sectarian then as she afterwards became. Her pulpits were 
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not shut against good men coming from sister churches. It was the 
device of the men of an after-age to abridge her broad and compre¬ 
hensive platform, and to make themselves a mere sect by introducing 
and acting upon sectarian dikinctions.” Bigotry has immensely in* 
creased in the Established church since tliose days. For one short 
year ministerial cofnmuntou with the ministers of other denomina¬ 
tions has been allowed, the last Assembly abrogated it. 

The early training of God’s chosen ones, and the varied and some¬ 
what anomalous circumstances in which they are placed, indicate 
that far-seeing Providence which specially prepares the means for 
the ends. The catholicity of Dr. Doddridge would doubtless influ¬ 
ence the mind of Mr. Gillespie, his liberal principles would influence 
the denomination of which he was the founder, and that denomina¬ 
tion has tended to modify, in no small degree, the high Presbyterian 
views of the country. Thus the labours of the venerated Doddridge 
have supplied one of those tributary streams whose waters have 
revived the church and refreshed tlie land. “ The two parts of the 
Island act and react upon each otlier more tlian a careless observer 
is apt at first sight to imagine.” . • • 

Soon after Mr. Gillespie’s settlement at Carnock, the enforcement 
of the act of Queen Anne, ])y the induction of Phe •patron’s presentee 
upon reclaiming congregations, produced i^itnense dissutisfar.tion 
among tlie people, ami great grief in the minds of godly ministers, 
some of whom refused to take any part in onliiiations under such 
circumstances. When the majority of a presbytery refused to ordain 
an unacceptiiljle presentee, the Assembly met the difti(uilty by the 
appuititment of other ministers to meet with the rec.usants, and 
by co-operating with the minority inducted tlie presentee, and 
entered his name upon the Presbytery’s roll. These committees 
were called hi irony,** Riding committees.” 

A circumstance soon occurred which put Gillespie’s principles to 
the test; hut his indomitable rectitude forsook him not in the hour 
of temptation. He was one of those who can afford to have a con¬ 
science, and stood forth a faithful witness for the liberty with which 
Christ has enfranchised his people. Though his talents were mode 
rate, his character and habits unobtrusive, he was possessed of an 
honest heart, inflexibility of purpose, sound and liberal views; and 
was chosen as tlie depositary of precious truth, an assertor of the 
rights and libe,rties of conscience—a sufferer aftd reformer in the 
church of Christ. • 

In 1749, Mr. Andrew Richardson was pre^nted to*the parish of 
luverkeithing. A call w^s ruoderuled, but the subscribers w'ere 
seven nonresidents. The people had fixed their hearts upon another. 
The majority of the Presbytery of Dunfermline refused to take any 
steps towards the translation alid induction of Mf. Richardson. As 
might be expected, Gillespie was one of fhe majority- The case was 
repeatedly brought before the supenor ilourts, and hyunctions issued 
for the Presbytery to proceed, whicli they as frequently ref^i^d to 
obey. Tlie Assembly might easily have met the case, by appointing, 
Hh in other similar cases, a committee to meet mih the Dunfermline 
presbytery, which, in conjunction with the minority, could have in- 
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ducted Richardson. Such measures were not in accordance with tlie 
designs of some powerful spiots which were beginning to appear in 
the Assembly. The master spi'dt wa^ Dr. Robertson, the elegant 
historian. He bent the whole force of his energetic and accomplished 
mind to give full effect to true Presbyterian government, which is 
the subjugation of inferior to superior judicatories;—and the true 
condition of a church established by law, which is that of vassalage 
to the State. No doubt these are the true principles of Pres])yterian- 
ism, and the true condition of a church in connection with, and in 
the pay of the state. Dr. Robertson did nothing unlawful or con¬ 
trary to the genius and spirit of the church of whicli he was a mem¬ 
ber. He only pushed cliurch principles to their legitimate conse¬ 
quences. Under liis regimen we see what is involved in a Prc^hy- 
terian Established church. It is one which the people of Scotland 
will not easily tolerate. 

A great constitutional principle was discussed and argued for a 
long time, and by men of the greatest talent the age produced. 
Briefly, hut comprehensively, does Dr. Strutliers, in the work before 
us, exhibit tlib principles involved in the controversy, and marshal 
the parties and their respective arguments. 

The Assembly ofmet, and a vigorous and successful effiu t 
was made to render doctrines of passive obedience and noiiresist- 
ance practically operative. Professor Cuming, loader of the moderate 
party, was elevated to the chair. The Earl of Levon, rr)yal commis¬ 
sioner, presumed, unchecked, to dictate to the Assembly what was 
the point to which they should conduct their discussions. Surrounded 
with the ensigns of royalty, and the representative of its will and 
power, he uttered in the face of the Asseinlily the following remark¬ 
able words: “The main intention of your meeting is frustrated if 
your judgments and decisions are not held to be final,—if inferior 
courts continue to assume that liberty they have taken upon tlieni- 
selves in too many instances, of disputing and disobeying the deci¬ 
sions of their superiors; it is now move than high time to think of 
putting a stop to this growing evil." The majority of the Assembly, 
by speeches and by votes, entered with right good-will into the views 
of the Lord-commissioner. A motion was made and carried by 102 
votes to 66, that the Presbytery of Dunfermline should meet on the 
Thursday of said week for the purpose of inducting Mr. Richardson, 
and that on the Friday following, at twelve o’clock, each member of 
said presbytery must appear at the Assembly’s bar to account for his 
conduct. Uther cirpurnstances were connected with this motion 
which show the inventive tyranny of chu.ch courts wlien pushed into 
a corner, and determined at all hazards to carry a point. 

Six members of the Dunfermline presbytery refused to obey tlie 
mandate of the Assembly, pnd at its bar presented a document con¬ 
taining the reasons of theif refusal. Gillespie was one of the six. 
Now came the moment of actual collision between conflicting princi¬ 
ples.^ .The ^rirfciple of the Assemhly was, prompt implicit obedience: 
—the principle of the panels at the bar was, the right df private 
judgment, and liberty of conscience, argued from the q^ualifying wcjgrds 
in their ordination vows, that obedience to their superiors was only 
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to be *^in the LordJ" The Assembly, reposing under the shadow of 
royalty, and encouraged by the presence and wliipped onwards by 
tlie address of the commissioner, was not thus to be put at dedance. 
They had power to pounced upon their hapless victims, tad deter- * 
mined to use it. They were of that school which advocates tlie 
purification of the,mind by terror, and the utility and potency of 
severity in example. A beacon must be held out as a warning to 
others, and the Assembly came to the singularJy \fise and equitable 
conclusion, that one out of tfie six brethren, who had refused to resile 
from their principles, should be deposed for his contumacy. In the 
true spirit of ecclesiastical tyranny, studious in arts of seduction, 
which threatens and coaxes, and divides to conquer, the six brethren 
were called before the Assembly, not altogether—no;—tlieir mutual 
presence might produce mutual strength—but one by one; that eacli 
standing in that august court alone and uncheercd, might be awe¬ 
struck, and ill the moment of human weakness yield to the ghostly 
power before liirn. Tlie policy of the Assembly was partially suc¬ 
cessful. Some of tlieni shifted a little tlieir ground, and one of them 
resiled; but Gillespie stood unmoved like a rock of adamant, was 
faithful to (iod, to himself, t(» his principles. Instead of Retreating 
from the conflict, he advanced single handed with additional wea¬ 
pons. As they were constitutionalists, he drew*an•arrow from the 
quiver of the constitution, and galled tlieny^by a reference tji the 
minutes of tlie church itself.'' He presented a paper hearing the 
signature of his own solitary hut honoured name,*in which he placed 
an excerpt from the Records of the Assembly of 173(), which re¬ 
gretted the act of Queen Anne, as invalidating the constitution of 
the cliurch. 

If any^iloubt existed liefore which one of the six oflenders should 
be selected ci.s tbe scape-goat to bear the punishment of tlie rest, there 
was none now. A man who had completed his education in an 
English Dissenting Academy,—who had been ordained by Englisli 
nonconfoniii&t ministers,—who had subscribed the Confession of 
Faith with certain avowed exceptions,—wlio had unflincliingly abode 
by his resolution in the face of tlie Assembly's frown, and witli its 
vengeance suspended over liis head,—and who had peered ahovii his 
e(»ntumacious fellows by the presentation of additional groniids of 
refusal, at the very time when lie was expected to quail, vacillate, 
and retract, was not likely to he endured and tolerated. TJie in¬ 
tended victim Vas clearly marked out. The spflt was visible on his 
noble fore.liead, and the arrow was shot wfthout hesitation. After 
the Majesty of heaven had been ingulted by the solemn mockery of, 
prayer, Mr. Gillespie was deposed by the Assembly from the office 
of the ministry in the Churcli of Scotland. Memorable are the 
words which he there nttere^l before that court whicli, by courtesy, 
has received the name of * venerablei’ “ On fhis trying occasion, 
his mind was guided and encoui;aged by the words of bis Savimir, 
occurring vividly to his mind,— ‘W }41 do tbou'J;nowest not now, 
but tliou shalt know hereafter.* • 

Such occasions as this show the true greatness lo which man can 
fise when inspired and sustained by the grace of God. Thomas 
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Gillespie was not one of ‘nature's nobility.' His pedigree was higher. 
He was one of Christ’s disciples,—one of his own noble freemen. 
Simple country pastor though he was, yet as he stood alone and un¬ 
covered at*t)ie bar of the General Assei^ibly otj the Church of Scot¬ 
land, baring his bosom to receive the fulmination that was directed 
against him, he was infinitely greater than the le^frned doctors, ven¬ 
erable professors, and royalty’s representative, who were tlie willing 
conductors of the‘shock. When the trappings and gewgaws of royalty 
shall have faded away, and lie among tlie things tliat were, but are 
not,—when the mere literature of this world, and the elegant his¬ 
torical monuments piled up by human hands shall have sunk into the 
deep shades of the oblivion that awaits them, the calm resistance to 
tyranny, an assertion of tlie rights of men against the encroaclirnents 
of men, the lilting up of Christian principle in the face of tliose who 
seek its extinction, such as tlio conduct of Gillespie exhibited, shall 
remain a monument more enduring tliaii marl>le, fresh, blooming, and 
eternal. Truthful were the words wliicli President Edwards wrote 
to him, “ Your name will doubtless he mentioned liereafter, with 


peculiar respeqt, on account of these sufferings, in ecclesiastical 
history/’ 

Anyone at all cjmyprsant witli the history and mystery of churcli 
courts, cannot Cut have observed that before them contumacy is the 
most unpardonable offeYice. Vital error is allowed to be explained 
away by a few soft expi’essions; and immorality is treated fre(]uently 
with the greatest lenience, providing the parties are true sons of the 
church. Hut to question the infallibility of ecclesiastical t rilmiials,— 
to refuse sniunission to their edicts, is a sin to ho punished by tl»e 
judges most condiguly. The more excellent the chaiiK-ter, tlie more 
glorious the example. • 

It is difficult for those who have continued without hinderan(*e to 


perform t.he, dni.ies of their office among the people of ilieir early 
choice, to conceive of tlie amount of personal sacrifice wliich one in 
Gillespie’s circumstances is called to rnaki'. A felt desolation sU^als 
over the heart when he reflects that lie is dissevered from a large, 
powerful, religious corporation, from whose vested rights lie is cut oil*. 
His status in society is lowered, and there is the feeling of having iosl 
caste. He is frequently the object of suspicion and mistrust, accounted 
a changeable, capricious, dissatisfied personage. Ilis motives are ijii 
pugued, his action^ {nisconstrued. The wild and fierce blasts of cal¬ 
umny blow and heat against his defenceless head. Ail in the future 
is dark uncertainty. Within there is nothing to sustain him hut the 
grace of Ciod [ind a good conscience. Without there is nothing to 
guide liim hut the lonely star of Providence wliicli at times is all hut 
invisible. Who can conceive of the thoughts and feelings wliich rose 
and rolled in the rmnd and lieart of Gillespie as he travelled from 
Edinburgh to Carnock ! ‘^As he entered the gate leading to the 
manse, before which there w^s a little green plot of grass, his wife 
appearing at the ^loor to welccme him, his first words were, *I am no 
longer ihinister of Carnock.* Her reply was short, pithy, and affec¬ 
tionate, (hut it disclosed what exists in the heart of woman,) * Well, 
ij ue must Iwg^ 1 ivill carry the meal poke,"'' ' 
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Although the Assembly had deposed Mr. Gillespie from the status 
of a minister in the Established cluirch,.to disrobe him of liis officii 
was beyond their power. Before he 'went to that Establishment lie^ 
was a minister of Cl^rist; after he* was cast out of it, he still con-' 
tinned a minister ot Christ. The language of Whitefield on the 
occasion is striktngly characteristic:—“I wish Mr. Gillespie joy. 
The pope has turned Presbyterian. How blind is Satan I What does 
he get hy casting out Christ’s servants? I fexpect gfeat good will come 
out of these confusions, Mr. Gillespie will do more good in one week 
now, than before in a year,” 

The servant of the Lord was not deserted. From Carnock and 
Dunfermline numbers Hocked to liis ministry, and he brake to tlmm 
the bread of life. He was a spiritually-minded man,—a faithful and 
godly minister, in Dunfermline he set up a church on the basis of 
free, liberal, Presbyterian principles, became a tlnu'ougli dissenter, and 
adopted liberal terms of communion. Boston, the son of Boston of 
Ettrick, under the of those principles which he had irnhihed from 
his father, was led some few years after Gillespie’s deposition, to give in 
his demission to the presbytery of which he was a moiyber, and accej»t a 
call to be the minister of a voluntary church formed under, his 

i(» had 
ftdiow 
^t two 

ministers in the Relief denomination. 


auspices in tlie town of dedburgh. The sou the Boston wii 
been the instrument of Gillespie/s conversion, was the flr^t yoke- 
he n‘-ceived, and, of course, Gillespie and Ifoslou were idie lix; 


III 1760, Dr. Ciialjners was intrufled on 


a re(^j*rjiniiiig fX)ngregatiou 


in the parish of Colingshurgh, Fife. From the example of Mr. Gil- 
lesjiie’s congregation, the peciple of Colingsburgh were induced to take 
steps to form themselves into a congregation upon the same principles. 
They gave a call to Mr. Colier, then ministering to a nonconformist 
congregation in England. On the 22d October, 1761, Messrs, (iil- 
iespie and Boston having met at Colingshurgh to assist at the induc¬ 
tion of Mr, Colier, these tiu'ee ministers, with Hve elders, formed 


themselves into the first Presbytery of Relief. Thus originated the 
Relief body, wliich has continued to receive accessions until it has 
spread itself over a goodly portion of tlie land. It would he beyond 
our limits to pursue the history of the Relief church any further. It 
appears to exist as the mildest and most liberal form of Presbyterian¬ 
ism in this country. Its founders liad clear notions of the spiritual 
nature of Christ’s kingdom, and pleaded for the jjisuiiion of the chiircli 
from the statd. Catholic communion, or fraternal fellowship with all 
the Lord's people, lias ever been a leading principle in the body. 
Though its history has ijot been an unche^iered sebne, it has con» 
tained witliiu it able ministers, powerful writers, large and Hourishiiig 
congregations. Besides being a noble advocate for civil and religious 
liberty, we doubt not that its ministrations hav^ been blessed by the 
Head of the cliurcli in turning many righteousness, and imparting 
words of comfort to the weary. .Slujuld it not, as a denoiniuatloii, 
accomplish much more, it will he hecuuse its learhpg principles have 
been imbibed by larger and kindred denominations. iBy pSsJterity It 
will he remembered with regard, because it has been a mountain 
'stream origitiating among the rocks of Irulli and freedom; and thougfi 
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its waters have not been always equally clear, it has given sweet re¬ 
freshment to many a pilgrim traveller, and on either side of its banks 
has been the means of raising hiany verdant spots. 

The members of the Relief church ma^ congr^atulate themselves on 
such an able, faithful, and diligent historian which their own denomi¬ 
nation has supplied in the person of Dr. Struthers. Sfeldom indeed have 
we found so much candour and impartiality in conhection with the dis¬ 
cussion of topics so Various. "On this account it is quite refreshing to read 
this ' History.* While the Relief church has due prominence given to 
it, the author has gathered up and skilfully interwoven with his narra¬ 
tion the principal ecclesiastical events of Scotland of the last century 
of years. Every denomination which has started into existence, with 
the principal characters which have been connected with their forma¬ 
tion,—every controversy and important event, and the leading re¬ 
ligious men, are clearly and faithfully, though briefly sketched. The 
History appropriately closes with a detailed account of the case of the 
Campbelton Relief church, so important to the whole Dissenting in¬ 
terest of Scotland. 

The style of t^^e work is sound and good, suited to the varied subjects 
which are brought under consideration. Occasionally there is a touch 
of the tender and fhe,.beautiful, but nothing seems to be strained, 
laboured, or unnaturally introduced. It must be exceedingly valu¬ 
able to the members of\he religious body whose history it records; 
while the general reader will And in it a skilful grouping of the lead¬ 
ing events and persons which during the last hundred years have in 
Scotland emerged into notice. 

The perusal of the work has confirmed us in our views as Congre- 
gationalists- Whenever the rights of the individual conscience have 
to be pleaded, the parties are constrained to fall back on the prin¬ 
ciples which are peculiar to Independents. Ecclesiastical usurpation 
cannot be successfully resisted, hut by planting tiie foot upon indi¬ 
vidual responsibility in matters of conscience to Christ alone. What 
can be more sound than the following position advanced at the bar of 
the Assembly: “ The first and most essential right of private judg¬ 
ment is to determine what is a matter of conscience, and what not, in 
relation to one’s conduct.” Submission to ecclesiastical courts effected 
by coercion was regarded then as spiritual tyranny. Dr. Strutliers says 
truly, “ They were bold and literally Independent rather than Presby¬ 
terian principles.”—‘‘"^hey vowed subjection to their brethren at their 
ordination, but it was ‘only in the Lord ;* and they were'not very ready 
either to explain or limit this qualifying clause, but kept it wrapped 
' up in an indefinite meaning as a way of escape for a tender conscience 
when pressed by the authority of a church court." The truth is, if 
the expression contains a meaning, that meaning honestly understood, 
raises the individual conscience which ^has taken shelter beneath it, 
and pleads it, above the pow^r of all church courts, and aflbrds the 
same latitude to conscience for which Independents plead. Our dis¬ 
tinctive principles* are indeperraence in matters of conscience of the 
controlo^d authority of man, and complete dependence upon •Christ, 
who is alone the rigfitful Lord of the conscience- 

Gillespie, having finished his education and been orduined among 
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the English Independents, was doubtless “a little tinctured with their 
principles,"—.-a tincture so deep as to expose him to the charge of not 
being “a good Presbyterian." Oiy: author says, **he was evidently^ 
a very moderate Pres^yteria^.” Were church courts to be considered 
only as ‘consultative meetings,’ as Gillespie desired them; and were 
they denuded of* ell authority to enforce obedience to their deci» 
sions, and left to operate by the moral weight of deliverances given 
by wise and pious men, they would then cease Co be * courts,* and 
would assume the aspect of deliberative meetings for mutual counsel 
and advice. If Presbyterianism were to assume such a form as this, 
we would not despair of witnessing the amalgamation of Presbyteri¬ 
anism and Congregationalism. Every pious mind must long for the 
period when the church of Christ shall appear as one fold under one 
Shepherd. 


ON INTERPRETING THE WESTMINSTER 

CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

. 

To the Editor. 

Dear Sir,— In your number for July you state— ‘‘ The twenty- 
third cliapter of the Westminster Confession of Faith cannot be 
reconciled with the exercise of spiritual indeperfdence by the church 
without a system of interpretation essentially dishonest, and that 
the more dangerous for being, to some extent, unintentional." Perliaps 
you will be so good as insert the following specimen:— 

“ Wliatever sense may be imposed on some expressions in it, taken 
by themselves, yet, upon a fair and candid interpretation of the 
whole doctrine which it lays down upon the subject, the Westminster 
Confession will not he found justly chargeable with countenancing 
persecution for conscience’ sake, with subjecting matters purely 
religious to the cognizance of the civil magistrate, or with allowing 
him a supremacy over the church, or any power in it.” “ In the 4tji 
section of the 20th chapter, after laying down the doctrine of lib¬ 
erty of conscience, the Confession proceeds to guard it against abuse. 
First, In reference to the authority of God in his law;—secondly, 
in reierence to the authorities on earth, civil^or ecclesiastical. (.)n 
the last it mentions certain things for v^hich persons of a certain 
description may be proceeded against; but the Confession does not 
say that, for these things, proceedings may be instituled against good 
and peaceable subjects, but against those who ' oppose any lawful 
power, or the lawful exercise of it,' who ‘ resist the ordinance of 
God,* which plainly implies*that the Confession, in this place, refers 
only to persons who are chargeable \fith faction and violence. The 
intention of this section is not 40 l^y down the extent of ihe pro- 
vinces of these powers, but only to^remove the^lea of conscience, 
and (Ajght to be understood in consistency with their acting each in 
, its own province, without the one interfering with the*causes which 
come undef the cognizance of the other," 
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In the 3d section of the 23d chapter, the compilers mention 
certain matters connected with the church, and of a religious nature, 
.about whiqh it is the duty of^ the magistrate (or government of a 
country) to employ his authority; but (this paH of the Confession 
must be understood in a consistency with other parts of it, where the 
freedom and independence of the church upon ttie powers of this 
world are asserte(]( and vindicated. The magistrate must not claim 
a lordly supremacy over the church. ‘ There is no head of the 
church but the Lord Jesus Christ.’ (Chap, xxv., sec. 6.) He must 
not interfere with her internal government. The Lord Jesus, as 
King and Head of his church, hath therein appointed a government 
in the hand of church officers, distinct from the civil magistrate; 
‘ to these officers the keys of the kingdom of heaven are committed.’ 
(Chap. XXX., sec. 1, 2.) He must not, as a magistrate, sustain himself 
a public judge of true or false religion, so as to dictate to his subjects 
in matters of faith. ‘ It belongs to synods and councils ministerially 
to determine controversies of faith and cases of conscience.’ (Chap. 
XXX., sec. 8.) Moreover, in the section now under review, the com¬ 
pilers of the CoiT'fession set out with declaring, that the magistrate 
may^not take upon himself the administration of the ordinances, or 
any part of ihe^gorerxinent of the church. *The civil magistrate 
may not assume to liimi^lf the administration of the word and sacra¬ 
ments* or the power of uie keys of tlie kingdom of lieaven.’ After 
these limitations and restrictions of the magistrate’s power with regard 
to religious matters b‘y the compilers of the Confession themselves, the 
authority wliich they assign to him in this section, cannot be fairly 
interpreted as implying a lordly supremacy over tl»e church, an 
official power in the church, or a right, by virtue of his office, to dic¬ 
tate to his subjects in mattei's purely religious. 

To understand this section, it may be proper to observe, that 
their object was to guard equally against Erastian and Sectarian 
principles. Accordingly, they set out witli condemning Erastlaii 
principles, according to which the government and discipline of tlie 
church are devolved upon the civil magistrate, by declaring, that the 
magistrate may not take upon himself either the ministerial dispen¬ 
sation of the word and sacraments, or the judicial management of 
religious matters. But, although they deny him all ministerial or 
judicial power in the church, in opposition to Erastians, yet, to guard 
against tlie other extreme, they assert, in opposition to jLhe Sectarians 
of that age, that it is h!s duty to employ the influence of his high 
station and office for the good of the church, aiid the advancement of 
*the interests of pure and undefileA religion ;* and, in doing so, he does 
nut go beyond his proper sphere, as the advancement of religion in a 
country is the most eflectual means of promoting the public good of 
society. Hence, it is added, * Yet it his*duty, and he hath authority, 
to take order, that unity and peace be preserved in the church,’ &c, 
TJiese things they ronsider as peculiarly obligatory upon those at the 
head of a^Christiafi community^; for it must always be kept in view, 
that thdy speak of the magistrate, not merely as a magistrate, bbt as a 
Chrislian magistrate, who is bound, as by the moral law', so also by. 
his Christian vocation, not only to regulate his private ^.onduct, Imt 
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to order the whole of his public administration^ so as to prove sub¬ 
servient to the interests of evangelici^l truth and holiness, and the 
advancement of the kingdom of Christ; and it is by upiting the . 
oKertions of the pioustChristkm and enlightened magistrate, that he 
is to endeavour to^iave the ends liere specified accomplished. With 
regard to the meanb he is to employ for this purpose, they set out, 
as we have already seen, with declaring negatively he must not 
attempt to effect these things ministerially or judicially. * He may 
not assume to himself the administration of the word and sacraments, 
or the power of the keys of the kingdom of heaven,* yet they assert 
poshivel// that ‘ it is his duty, and he hath authority to take order,’ 
tliat it may be done otherwise, and by persons to whom the cogui* 
zance of such business properly belongs, not by subverting ecclesi¬ 
astical authority, but by endeavouring to l)ring it into free and 
legitimate operation, after the exercise of it has been in a great 
measure suspended; not by taking the doing of ecclesiastical busi¬ 
ness into their own Imnds, hut by taking order tliat it be done by 
rightly constituted ecclesiastical courts. Hence, it is added, in 
the end of the section, ‘ for the bett^er effecting vihereo^ he hath 
power to call synods,’ &c. • 

This is the only means specified by the compiler^ and considered 
hy them as most effectual; but the phrase, ' for the better effecting 
whereof,’ obviously supposes that there are other means competent 
to him from which he is not precluded. To remove all difficulties 
as to the nature and extent of these, it may he necessary to remark, 
1st, That they are to be limited by the negative assertion above- 
mentioned, viz,, tliat he is not to interfere either ministerially or 
judicially in the internal affairs of the church; 2d, With this limita¬ 
tion the Christian magistrate may, nevertheless, in a number of par¬ 
ticulars, bring th^ influence and authority of his station to bear 
directly upon the objects specified. First, as a pious Christian, he may 
promote these ends more effectually than others by advice and exam¬ 
ple,—as his advice and example are calculated to have more weight, 
owing to the high station which he fills in society; and, secondly, as an 
enlightened and patriotic magistrate, he may contribute to the same 
ends, in a variety of ways, in the due exercise of his official autliority, 
])y recognising and giving public countenance to the profession of 
the true religion,—by removing from the civil constitution of the 
country, whatever may be found to stand the way of its pro¬ 
gress,—by endeavouring in every way competent to him, and con¬ 
sistent with its peculiar nature and laws, that its salutary influence 
have free course, and be diffused* through* all orders and depart^ 
ments of society. All this may be done without encroaching upon 
the proper business of the church, or violating the rights of con¬ 
science. It is necessary, however, to remark/ that, so far as any 
of the things mentioned in this se^ion may be justly viewed as 
civil crimes, or gross violations' of «the moral law, the magistrate 
cannot be viewed as precluded fr^m exercisi^ his coercive au¬ 
thority for their suppression. • * 

j **To return to the means specified in the section, and con¬ 
sidered by the compilers as the most effectual, viz., bringing 
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the matters specified under the cognizance of the church courts, 
—they allow him, for this .purpose, power to call synods, &c. 
<' With regard to this power, which has given rise to much dis¬ 
cussion, we may observe, 1st, That they cou^ not understand by 
it, a power lodged in him by virtue of any supposed supremacy 
over the church, after the explicit manner in which they elsewhere 
assert the sole Headship of Christ over her as his independent 
kingdom,—or by virtue of any official character in her after de¬ 
claring, that the Lord Jesus, the Head of the church, hath therein 
appointed a government in the hand of church officers, distinct from 
the civil magistrate. His calling synods must then be viewed by 
them, not as an ecclesiastical ordinance in the church, hut merely as 
a moral means to excite, and bring forward her office-bearers to the 
discharge of their duty. 2dly, That the doctrine of the Confession 
on this head, both here and in the 31st chapter, ought to be under¬ 
stood as explained by the General Assembly of the Church of Scot¬ 
land in their act, 1647, (in the Confession,) approving of said Con¬ 
fession, in which tliey declare, that * his calling synods, without 
any other<call, is to be understood of kirks not settled or constituted in 
poiAt of government, and not to the prejudice of the intrinsic power 
of the church leceivell from Christ, to call her own assemblies/— 
With respect to the last clause, where a right is conceded to him, 

* to provide that what is transacted in them be according to the mind 
of God it may b^ observed, that it cannot mean, consistently with 
the doctrine of the Confession itself, that the magistrate, acting as 
such, is directly to provide what the decisions of the synods shall be, 
for this would amount to sustaining himself an official judge in 
matters purely religious,—would be inconsistent witli his calling them 
ministerially to judge and determine in these matters,—and would 
amount to a very glaring assumption of the power th® keys. 

“ We shall only further add, that, to assert that the church has not an 
intrinsic right to call her own assemblies,—that the civil magistrate 
has a right to do this, in ordinary cases, is that he has a right to 
do it in any case, by virtue of a pretended supremacy over the 
church, and in matters ecclesiastical,—that his presence is necessary 
to give validity to their proceedings,—that he sits as a preses or 
director of the deliberations, and votes,—that he has a right to pre¬ 
scribe or dictate to them what their decisions shall be,-—or that, after 
they have deliberated and decided, he may receive appeals from their 
judgment, and review, alier, or reverse their sentences: to assert any 
or all of these .things, is to assert what is not only without counte- 
*nance from the words of the Goftfession, but contrary to its express 
declarations, and utterly inconsistent with the common principles of 
Presbyterians, and in particular, with the well-known principles and 
contendings of the ^Church o^ Scotlarffi, and the explicit declara¬ 
tion which she made in her Act approving of the Westminster Con¬ 
fession/’* y * • 

Trustifig you will insert these explanations, and that a candid 
consideration oY them will prevent you from employing similar lan¬ 
guage to that to which I have referred. ^ 

Yours, A- S- 
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P. S. I hope you will not cl^rge the Old Testament with giving 
oountenance to Idolatry, for sayings ‘^they worshipped the Lord 
and the king.*' ' ' , . 

[We hope to be able to fArnish a reply to the above next month.] 


LIQUIDATION OP CHAPEL DEBTS. 

To ihe Editor. 

Dear Sir, —I am happy to see the subject ot our Chapel Debts again 
brought forward in the pages of your Magazine. It would surely be 
a waste of time and paper to expatiate upon the great advantages 
that would accrue to our churches from their liquidation, and the 
consequent duty of using every elFort to accomplish this result. 
Every one can form an idea of the effect that a load of debt has upon 
a private individual. We have all observed the way in which it 
depresses and discourages him, and many of us hav^felt tft our pain¬ 
ful experience its benumbing and paralyzing influence upon our own 
energies. Some of us have observed similar dftedts,*even upon large 
churches, and the burden must be more felt by smaller ones, , In all 
sucli cases, every call for greater ejffort and more extended usefulness^ 
is met by the answer, We must first get quit of our load of chapel 
debt. In some cases, the burden U more in imagination than in 
reality ; yet, if these evil consequences arise from it, surely our duty 
is to endeavour to get this hinderance removed. It is both natural 
and right in itself for an individual or a church to be affected in tins 
way. We must meet the just and legal claims against us, before 
we can be generous. Unless we do so, we are not giving of our own, 
but of another’s. In very many cases churches are receiving assist¬ 
ance from the Congregational Union, that could not only do without 
it, but also do much fur its general funds, and also for our Academy, 
and fur many missionary societies, if the load of their chapel debt 
was removed. It is not merely the amount, but it is the effect which 
it has upon the mind, that operates so injuriously in many instances. 
Some may perhaps say. We know all this, but how is the evil to be 
removed ? 1 cannot tell the exact amount of debt upon our chapels, 

and I am as ignorant of the means of thei,nielhbers of many of our 
churches ; hut, if I wpre to take as a fair Ci*iterion, those with whicli 
1 am acquainted in many districts, I feel perfectly satisfied that, in a 
few years, all the debt, ^ih the following exceptions, might be liqui-* 
dated by the means here suggested. 

1st. Let a committee be appointed to conduct the whole matter, 
whose business it would be to endeavour to ge£ individual subscrip¬ 
tions in the large towns, and from th6 wealthier members; and to 
send deputations through all our chui^hes to makw collections, and to 
solicit,subscriptions as above. The London, Leeds, Maii^hester, 
and other English churches have occasionally assisted in particular 
-chapel cases^ and would not surely refuse a helping hand in such a 
great and important undertal^ing. By these means a fund would be 
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raised. Witliout this, we need attempt^iothing. 1 can form no idea of 
the amount, but 1 would anticipate that not less than £2,000 would 
{)6 collectedun six months, and probably there might be more than 
double that sum. Some individuals woukl give^an annual subscrip< 
lion for three years or more ; and some of our churches would pro* 
bably give collections for two or three years instead of making one 
great effort, though the latter plan would be preferable in all cases. 

2d. Send circulars to every church, inquiring wliether they expect 
a share of the funds collected ; and if they do so, requesting them to 
answer the following queries. 

1. What is the debt upon your chapel ? 

2 . What is the ground rent? are you expected to redeem this ? 
(»r is it an annual rent, and is it a lease, or feu that you have ?♦ 

8 . Have you a manse? What would be the annual rent of it, if 
it were let? 

4. Have you any ground, or rents of property of any kind? 

3(1. Get these particulars all classihed, so as to know the whole 
amount that would require to be collected, and then offer to the 
churches tO' assist* them in their individual efforts, in certain propor¬ 
tions' out of the funds collected and collecting. 

My object in <seeikin^ so many particulars is, to meet a difficulty 
that will occur to all. Unless our wealthier churches have changed 
their sentiments, I know that, at one time, many of them had no 
wish to clear off the, whole of their debt. They considered that it 
WQuldrbe almost the same as if they were to have an endowment. 
On the same principle many would oppose the liquidation of the debt 
upon manses, at least in towns or villages where the manse was 
marketable property. This would be my own opinion; and all would, 
I think, be decidedly averse to paying off the debt entirely, where 
rents are received. In such a case, it would be sufficient to bring It 
to such an amount as would leave interest payable equivalent to the 
amount of rent. 


One or two objections may now be met, and some prospective plans 
suggested. One will say, This amount cannot he got. The answer 
to this is, Try; try in faith, and with a lieart set upon the work. 
Another may suppose that this effort would injure the Congregational 
Union, &c. Grant that it did so for a little time—and this is only 
supposition—would not the future results fully counterbalance any 
present inconvenience? third may say, How will you get people 
to work ? One person heartily set upon it, would easily secure the 
requisite assistance. L^t him have a salary or not, as may depend 
upon the individual employed, and the thne’occupied. 

Let us not look at some future arrangements. A few years might 


be necessary to carry out the whole measure. After all the debt is 
paid, with the exceptions stated, let thfire be a standing committee 
like that of the Union, to gkt subscriptions annually on a smaller 

* In some cases, i/^mfght be better to decline assisting, if there was only a 
lease, juM**no security for its renewal. In a few instances, there is a iieavy 
ground rent, which might be paid out of the chapel fund in future, if the church 
required assistance, instead of giving them a grant from the ( 4 'ongregational* 
Union. 
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mule from all our churches, &c. These sliould have plans for chapelSi 
estimates of probable expense, forms of trust deeds, and every other 
requisite information for any church building or rebuilding a chapel* 
If such churches requite assistance in addition to their own efforts 
and those of tlie churches and*friends in their immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, the committed should have power to assist them either by a 
free grant, or by a loan to be repaid by yearly instalments. By these 
means we would avoid contracting debts in future,—nsave much time 
and^expense in collecting. Our friends in large towns, both in Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, will also be saved in tliis way from the unpleasant 
feelings to wliich they are often subjected through personal solici¬ 
tation. 

Your early insertion of the above will oblige. Dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

W. W. 


LETTER FROM THE REV. JOHN NE^TOI^ 

I We are indebted to a correspondent for the followiiw valuable and instruc¬ 
tive letter of Mr. Newton’s. Those who have perused hisCardiphonia " will 
nt once recognise in it all that simplicity and chastened fervour for which its 
W'riter Las been so long distinguished.] 

Londo^, Gth Auff., 1700. 

Dear Sir, —Mr. Buchanan told me I might expect a letter from* 
you. If my writings liave been made useful to you I ought to be 
thankful. After reading my Narrative, I should think you cannot 
well dispute the place or title of such a friend with me: our 
hearts arc alike, but in tbo outward fruits of depravity, and in the 
misery resulting froirr obstinate habits of sin, I liave surely gone be- . 
yoiid you. You did not openly renounce the Christian religion, nor 
desperately blaspheme the name of Jesus, nor fight under the banner 
of infidelity as I did. Nor were you a slave of slaves in Africa as I was* 
Each one who knows his heart will think his own case singular. 
But my apostacy and my recovery can scarcely be paralleled in the 
history of the church. However, the grace which is necessary to 
save the most decent is sufficient to save the most vile, of which 1 
am a living proof. Among the wounded Israelites, some were per¬ 
haps more bitted than others, but the slight^t and the worst cases 
were equally curable, for those who looked to the brazen serpent, 
and there was no other qure for any. Thu& the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from all sin; and the promise, “ Him that cometh 
to me, I will in no wise cast out,’* extends to ail persons, without 
any exception of characters or^ircumstances, if they are enabled to 
trust in him for salvation. \ 

The following part of your relation is likewise agreeable to,scrip¬ 
ture, experience, and observation; youonention noting but what 1 
have fel^ and what I know is felt by many. The inward warfare 
with indwelling sin, the workings of unbelief, the temptationsof Satan, 
thfe snares and* hinderances arising from the men and things of the 
New Sbriks. Vol. III. • 2 L 
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worlil, and the daily new discoveries we make of the deceitfulness and 
evil of our own hearts, fee*, these things are not peculiar to you or to 
me, but sire the uniform experience of all who are awakened and en¬ 
lightened by the Holy Spirit. The beginnieg of a life of faith is 
small, but its growth and advance, t'hough gradual, is sure. The 
first break of day is scarcely discernible ; but thelfirst stretch of dawn 
is from the sun, and a sure token that the sun is approaching. We 
speak of a man-child, For every man is a child first. The infant 
just born has all the powers and properties of human nature, bnt as 
yet they are weak ; so that, though he has a tongue, hands, and feet, 
he can neither speak, walk, nor work, yet he is as truly alive then 
as he will be when he increases in stature and strength. Young 
converts often blame themselves, because, when they are newly born, 
they cannot say or do all that they hear from others who have been 
in the way many years before them. It would be strange if they 
could. The child must have time to grow, so there is a growth in 
grace, like that of the corn, from the blade to the full ripe ear.— 
“ Then shall ye know, if ye follow on to know the Lord." 

I believe ytpi never will have reason to think better of yourself, 
wliile you are in the body,* than you do at present. Our attain¬ 
ments here ai^ ojiiefly in desires. The more we really advance the 
more we shall be sensible of our defects and defilements, so that in 
proportion as we really are better, we shall appear to ourselves to be 
worse. Thus it was with Job, when he was brought purified out of 
his trials, he said, Behold 1 am vile, I abhor myself in dust and 
ashes.*’ The Lord lias done great things for you, therefore you 
should rejoice. You derive no strength from your complaints. The 
Israelites were not healed by counting and comparing their wounds, 
hut by looking to the brazen serpent. If our faith and hope are 
fixed upon Jesus, we shall have constant cause for humiliation but 
, none for discouragement. Nothing need distress a believer but wil¬ 
ful sin. If conscience bear us witness that our aim and desire is to 
be governed by the rule of God's word; then all our doubts, fears, 
and suspicions are the fruits of unbelief, painful to ourselves and dis¬ 
honourable to the gospel. They tend to make our hands hang down, 
and our knees feeble, and should be watched and guarded against, 
and mourned over as very sinful. Gracious tempers and a holy 
conversation are attainable, but so long as sin dwells in us its effects 
will be felt. The,apostle Paul said, “When I would do good, evil is 
present with me.” WJien can we say more? or why'fehould we expect 
to be better than he ? This is our warfare ^ the Lord whom we love 
and serve will make'us more>^than conq^uerors in due time, but not 
yet. It will not be thus always; ere long the leprous house will be 
pulled down ; then, and not till then, we shall be freed from all sin. 
The victory we hope for presupposes a fight, and death is the only 
discharge from the war in.Vhich we are engaged. You have there¬ 
fore peed of patience and /?ause for thankfulness. Mr. Buchanan 
left us on Moq^tay evening.* I believe he is now on shipboard and 
only“waiting for a wind- He is indeed a valuable man; jrou would 
say so if you knew him as well as 1 do. 1 trust the Lord is sending 
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him to India for good to many. This hope made me willing to part 
with him, though it was almost like parting with a right hand. 

My love and best wishes attend .yoii and your family., Though 
we are not likely to nrfcet he^e, I hope we shall above. Then shall 
our cheerful songs abound, and every tear be wiped away. I be¬ 
lieve I have not one personal acquaintance in Glasgow; but I love 
all them who love the Lord Jesus. Please to tell^them so as they 
come in your way, and request their prayers for me and mine.—-I 
coiflmend you and yours ta the blessing and care of the great 
Shepherd of the sheep, and rem'am your affectionate friend and servant 
in the gospel. 


REVIEW. 

Anglo-Catholicism not Apostolical: Being an Inquiry into the Scrip¬ 
tural Authority of the leading doctrines advocated in th^* Tracts for 
the Timesy and other Publications of the Anglo-Qptholit^ School, 
By William Lindsay Alexander, M. A. Edinburgh: Adam 
& Charles Black. 18i3. » • • 

The controversy with the * Man of Sin ’ exhibits the same leading 
features in every age. “ We may not look,’' says Bishop Jewell, 
that he should say, * I am Antichrist.' He shalf not show himself 
in any such sort; he shall not so speak of himself; he is subtile and* 
cunning; he shall deceive the learned and the wise; he shall cast 
himself into a coIour]of holiness, he shall fast, he shall pray, he shall 
give alms, and show mercy; he shall walk as if he were a disciple 
of Christ, he shall counterfeit an angel of light. He shall walk 
in craftiness, and h&ndle the word of God deceitfully ; he shall 
mingle his lies with the truth of God; he shall mingle his poison 
with the wholesome food of our souls, so closely and subtilely, that 
it shall hardly be known; he shall go forward little by little, and so 
will credit and convey himself into the hearts of the people. But 
who are they that follow his lure? who yield themselves to him, and 
who shall be deceived ? Are they the poor men, or artificers, or 
labourers, or are they unlearned or ignorant men? No, no; he shall 
deceive priests, bishops, archbishops, princes, kiggs, emperors, the 
gravest, the most learned, the wisest, the ^ightiest men in the 
world. Who would think that there were any evil in the name of 
the Church? It is the wjtness-bearer unto the gospel; it is the 
pillar of truth; it is the spouse of Christ. Yea, saith Christ, Anti¬ 
christ shall come in my name; he shall seem holy; he shall talk of 
the gospel; he shall carry the face of the church,^nd shall deceive 
many. This is a mystery. He shall all^e the doctors and fathers; 
he shall allege Peter and Paul, the iiol^ apostles of Christ; hn shall 
allege Christ and God himself, as though his doings ^ere warranted 
by them;* he shall say I am the buttress and pillar of the clitkrcb, 
my word is the word of God; he shall set up masses and sacrifices 
of liis own, he* shall take away the word of God. He shall come 
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with all kinds and shifts of deceit; he shall come with show of pray¬ 
ing, with vizard of fasting, with companies of monks, friars, canons, 
and all ikind and colour*o{* holiness; he shall seek to prevail by 
threatening and by flattering, by fair^means^and by foul; he shall 
excommunicate and release from excommunication; he shall promise 
forgiveness of sins and life everlasting; he shaM*make boasts*of the 
fathers and ancient doctors, he shall make boast of the universal 
consent, he shall boast of general councils, lie shall boast of Christ’s 
apostles, and of the gospel of Christ, and of the word of God.” X)uv 
readers are long ere now sufficiently acquainted witli the character 
of the Anglo-Catholic movement not to be struck with the aptness 
of these statements as descriptive of its character. Had the bishop 
risen from his resting-place, and surveyed the present state of the 
English hierarchy, he could not more correctly delineate the cliarac- 
ter and tendency of tlie present revival of its inherent principles. 
That revival has none decayed, hut goes on with accelerated speed, 
meeting even more than the wishes of its promoters, and tlireatening 
more than*ever the temporary ascendency, at least, of ilie Man of 
Sin. Rome ©■rnlts, wliile tluise who should he the leading defenders 
of Evangelical Protestantism are uninterested and inactive. Anta¬ 
gonist forces feavie lw?en brought into the held, volumes and pamphlets 
liave poured forth from the press, and associations have uttered for¬ 
mat and emphatic denunciations against the active foe. But there 
is no due proportion between the numbers, cliaractei’, and efliirts of 
the combatants in tliis warfare, A glance at the catalogue of Anglo- 
Catholic publications, their variety and extent of circulation; tlie 
station, talents, zeal, and numbers of the advocates of the delusive 
system; together with the already wide diffusion of tlie deadly poison 
in the vitals of society, both at home and abroad, is calculated to 
excite alarm, and to awaken to becoming efforts, Rome is already 
taking the measure of her triumphs, and opedly and exultingly an¬ 
nouncing the result. The following from one of her leading organs 
is a specimen:— 

** It is to us a matter of considerable gratification that we have it in our power 
to communicate to our readers tlie result of inquiries instituted in order to ascer¬ 
tain the progress made towards Catholic unity in Englaiitl. 

" The parties employed in the London district have reported as follows: 

** Out of two hundred and fifteen churches and chapels of the Establisiiment 
visited, there are or^ hundred and fifty-time in which the congregation how 
reverently to the altar ak the naming of our Saviour^ evidently acknowledging 
his presence in the holy*elements; in the remaining sixty-two churches tliere 
appeared some coiifusloi^ of idea upon the point bolh with clergy and flocks; in 
some few instances, the altar and ftoly eucliarist a])pcared to be altogether de¬ 
spised ; in thirteen churches the clergy bow lowly on passing and repassiug the 
altar; in twenty-seven the sacred elements are placed on the altar before the 
worshippers at each service, the reverence tendered being therefore to them 
rather than to the dltar itself ;^in all the^ last mentioned churches the clergy 
.and the whole congregation turn to the altar; in seventeen of these the altar is 
decorated with t^ers; in nine (^hunthes the blessed crucifix is placed near the 
altar; in forty-s^V^en the holy etyblem of the Passion is placed before the con- 
gregatSon either on or above the altar. 

** It is most gratifying to observe that the blessed Virgin is represented (mostly 
in the windows over the altar) in twenty five instances, besides many other apos¬ 
tles and canonised saints; in twelve instances these represenUftions of the Virgin 
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liave remained from Calholic times unmolested ; in all the ckurchee recently con* 
siructed a space for /processions has been left in front of the altar^ and in some few 
instances shifting benches have been substituted for >pews. In forty^seven cliurcliei 
the hours or service have l^een nssimilated to those of matins and Hi^h Mass of 
our holy Church. The nnhki lowed service formerly read on the 5Lh of Novem- 
l)er, charflrinfr the CatJ^olic Churcli with the crime of the Gunpowder Plot, is 
almost Entirely disconuaued; it is only observed in twelve churches out of two 
hundred and fifteen visited.** ” Surely every member of our holy Church should 
redouble his prayers, seeing how they have availech to bring^about this blessed 
oyiprtfximatiou to Ciitliolic unity. We may anticipate shortly, should liberal 
counsels prevail in the nation, Umt at Jeast one Catholic service may be performed 
each Sabbath in the cliurches of the Establishment, without at all interfering 
with those who may continue to differ from us, and without any material altwa- 
tiun in tlie arrangement of the National churches. 

“ This, surely, is the l€‘ast concession whicli we can require from those who 
monopolize at least nine-lciitlts of all the buildings erected by Catltulics.” 

With the correctness of these statistics we are not in the mean¬ 
time concerned. TJiat the inquiry should he instituted, and the 
result published to the world, is sufficiently indicative of a rate of 
progress which, if not stayed, will issue in the accomplishment of the 
utmost wishes of the foes of gospel tnjth and freefl%m. We look, 
tlicn, with no small measure of anxiety to the character and amouht 
of Protestant eflbrt to check the advancing evil.* Prom the delinea¬ 
tion of the features of the movement, as almve appropriated from 
Bishop Jewell, the inferences are simple ami direct as to ilte quali¬ 
fications necessary on the part of those who would ^successfully com¬ 
bat with tlie foe. IMany, from the simple dictates of divine truth,, 
together with their jiersoual experience of the power of divine grace, 
are alile satisfactorily to tliemselves, and to many others of smilar 
character and attainments, to demonstrate tlie erroneous character 
and destructive tendency of Anglo-Catholic principles and ceremo¬ 
nies, but are yet unable to compndieiid the arguments of the chief 
leaders of tlie party, or to follow them into those departments of re¬ 
search whence they profess to draw their most important deductions. 
The Puseyites must be met with weapons such us their own; they 
will not deign to meet with a combatant who is not capable of fol¬ 
lowing them on the field of ancient ecclesiastical history, and patristic 
teaching. TJiere must be on the part of the Protestant ailvorato 
sound learning, extensive research, great jmwers of reasoning, an ex¬ 
tensive acquaintance witli the more modern portions of ecclesiastical 
history, and with the writings of the parties to ]m ojiposed, togetlier 
with a ready command of these resources, and a talent for arranging 
tliem and bringing them* to bear with effect. Jt is necessary, more¬ 
over, that there lie a lieart deeply imbued with the principles of 
divine ti'uih, in their simplicity and sanctifying influence, together 
with an ardent love of religious freedom- Prom the absence of this 
rare combination of excellencies, not a/ew of tite works recently 
issued in defence of Protestantism must greatly fail of their olijecU 
They excite the scorn of the dignified fend learned .^nglo-Calholic, 
and they cannot convince tlie private inquirer, as they do noW^ouch 
the arguments by which his mind is led captive. Not*such is the 
cl^iracter of the volume which now lies before us, and which we 
regret having been so lute in introducing to tlie notice of our readers 
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Taking a deep interest in the subject involved, we have perused 
many of the best publications on the subject, and, on comparison, 
we must*assign to this the paint. In doing sq, we take into account 
the avowed intention of the author, which'is not to give a formal 
reply to the writings of the Anglo-Catholics, but to select thg lead¬ 
ing essential doctrines, and “ to these, as advocated by Dr. Pusey and 
his colleagues, he has devoted his attention, abstracting as much as 
possible from all collateral inquiries, and endeavouring in every 43ase 
to bring the opinion advanced, and the arguments urged in its de¬ 
fence, to the touchstone of Apostolical doctrine, as unfolded in the 
New Testament.” Such is the kind of work on this subject which 
is best calculated to be extensively useful, dealing with the great and 
essential elements of the controversy, and meeting at once the exi¬ 
gencies of those whose minds are of a superior order, both by natural 
endowment and cultivation; and also of those whose capacities and 
attainments are more limited, but whose personal interest in this 
subject is not on that account the less. Mr, Alexander has not dis¬ 
played more judgment in determining the character of his work 
viewed \n the"'light of its probable utility, than he has displayed of 
power and skill in its execution. The following is his estimate of 
the importancfe cJF tile subject:— 

The subject is not one on which, when the public mind is called to it, re- 
flective men can be indifferent. On the issue of the struggle. Dr. Pusey says, 
in his letter to the BUhop of Oxford, ‘ hangs the destiny or our church/ Were 
this all, the controversy might be left in the hands of those to whom the preser¬ 
vation of the English church is a matter of personal interest. But the influence 
of this struggle does not terminate with the church of England; it touches every 
sect and party in the empire; it affects the very substance of our religion, and 
the dearest of our civil rights. Divested of circumstantials, the great question at 
issue is simply this; Does Christianity depend upon the Church as a visible body, 
or does the Church depend upon Christianity? In other words, is it tlie 
Church—existing by the preserving care of God, endowed with mysterious and 
supernatural power over the destinies of men, and whose cver-vital nuclaus is 
found in the clerical order, by the members of which her order is preserved, her 
unity manifested, and her power dispensed—Is it the Church, thus constituted, 
which conveys salvation to men? Or do men, by obtaining salvation, each one 
for himself, by the reception of God's offer of mercy through Christ, constitute, 
by their spiritual union with Christ, the Church of God, which is holy, catholic, 
and invisible, and by tlieir outward fellowship with each other such churches as 
Christ has appointed to exist visibly on the earth ? This is the great question at 
issue, which must be justly apprehended, and fairly dealt with before this con¬ 
troversy can even approximate to a close. Now a question like this obviously 
goes to the very bottom of.our religious and ethical systems. * Upon the decision 
of it rests the entire com|)iexion and influence of opr Christianity, as well as of 
our views of sopiety and life. The questions. How may I know religious truths? 
How may I be saved from guilt ? How may I serve God ? What are my duties 
as a man, as a relation, as a subject? What should be the main object of my 
thoughts and pursuits here?—these and other questions, no less important, will 
all receive dinerent answers, according as we adopt the one or the other of the 
two views of the Church as abovjs indicatedt Where such questions are involved 
there is no party, there is no individual, who is not interested in the discussion." 

Wrfwish weoould present our readers with an extended analysis of 
the work, byt £hat is impossible. We can only indicate tlip leading 
topics, and express our opinion of the whole. 

The questions discussed respect the following points:—the rule 
of religious faith and practice; thq Catholic church; the functions 
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and claims of the clergy; the means by which men become Chris¬ 
tians, and especially the grounds of a sinner's acceptance with God; 
the end of the Christian life, and the* means best adapted foi; securing < 
that end. Under thes^ ^everjl heads collateral topics of great im¬ 
portance are touchoti upon, or brought prominently to view, as suits 
the author’s main object. The work opens with a fine delineation of 
simplicity as a pre-eminent characteristic pf the i;;pligioa of Jesus 
Cinyst, and then the attention of the reader is naturally directed to 
the rise and progress of corruption in the form of departure from 
that simplicity: on this subject we must make room for the follow¬ 
ing sketcfi:— 

If we cast our eye over the field which ecclesiastical history presents to us 
at the close of the apostolic period, i. e. at the commencement of the second cen¬ 
tury of the Ctiristiaii era, we observe a vast multitude of churches, each consist¬ 
ing of a body of believers united together for tlie observance of ordinances, and 
for mutual advantage and edification, and each placed under the management of 
a set of officers, presided over by one having the title of angel of tlie church, or 
bistiop of the fioclc. Whether this were the earliest form of these churches, may 
perhaps be questioned, but that this was the form in which they existed at the 
period mentioned, seems historically certain. • * r i. 

*' Of the churches tlius constituted and regulated, Mr, Waddington, one of fhe 
most recent, and perhaps upon the whole, the best of our British church histori¬ 
ans, observes, that they * formed a sort of federative body of iTid^endent religions 
communities, dispersed through the greater part of the empire, in continual com¬ 
munication, and in constant harmony with each other.* Of what ^rt this feder¬ 
ative body was, Mr. Wadiiington does not say. So far as the original records 
inform us, it does not appear that the confederation of tliese churches was based 
upon any thing but a community of faith, and a unity of desire and purpose. 
Holding the same Head, they looked upon each otlier as members of the same 
spiritual body, and therefore were ready to show offices of kindness to eacli other, 
and to co-operate in works of usefulness wherever Uiey had opportunity. In 
short, tlieir confederation was one of principle, not of polity, the basis oi 
was found in the Bible, and not in any edicts or contracts of their own, and the 
bond of wliich was Chrlj^tian love, not^human authority. 

“ Such a state of things retained much of the simplicity of early times. It 
had, however, within it, the elements of corruption. Already had the. minds of 
many of the bishops and presbyters in these churches got possessed of the idea 
tliat a spiritual and invisible confederacy was not enough—that there was needed 
beyond this an outward bond of union—that the churches, instead of being a 
federation of independent bodies, each governing itself, yet concerned for the 
general welfare of the whole, should be formed into one great inco^oration, 
based upon common principles; pervaded by one spirit, and governed by one 
law. To give strength to this idea, two things mainly co-operated. The one 
was the persecutions to which the churches were exposed, which naturally leu 
them, for the saka of united support and protection, to^raw still more closely 
the ties of their intercourse. The other and the nijpre influential, was the ire- 
quent occurrence among tliem of erroneous opinions and differences of opmioii m 
to points on which they deemed it of moment that they should* be agreed. A ^ 
desire to put down error, and tib prevent dissension, naturally led to the wisli iim 
a well-defined understanding should be come to as to what opinions they woula 
ti>lerate, and with what they would forbear. Differences of sentiment amoiig the 
bishops would naturally lead to coaferences and to counqiis where these diin^ 
cnees might be discussed, and some decision adopted as to what view ww 
regarded as the true one. Hence would arise tsreeds and confessions, ana cwt.OT 
all this would naturally grow the idea or an Jutward visible communityt mwkea 
by the adherence of its members to a common set of opinions, wd w their c<^ 
operatin^f for the maintenance of these against all who doubted or oiwelievea 

• “ The first inoeting of tliis sort of which we have any intimation, took pl^e in the 
middle of the second century, belw^n Polycarp bishop of Smyrna, and Amcetus 
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bifthop i>r ilonit^. A di^sciisioii had arisen between tlie churches of the east and 
those of the west, as to the proper time and inode of ceiebratin^' the feast of 
Easter; ami on this and some .other points, regarding the nature of which we 
are not iiifbrmed, differences of sentiment existed b^ween these two bishops. 
Polycarp accordingly journeyed to Rome, wljere, after a lengthened conference, 
it was agreed that, as neither could convince the otiier of .his error, such matters 
should be held indifferent, and not be allowed to disturbthe unity of the dhurch. 
Polycarp shortly after this suffered martyrdom, and Anicetus did not long sur- 
idve tiim, A new Kice succeeded, less gentle, less pious, greatly more ambitious. 
About half a century after this conference of these bishops, Victor bishop of 
Home issued an authoritative command to the churches of the east to conform to 
the practice of those of the west in respect or the matters on which tliey differed— 
a proceeding which, thougii it was repelled with indignation by the eastern, and 
was condemned by Irciimus bishop of Lyons, and many of the western cliurches, 
constituted iieverlheless the first effective step lowanls the aggressions subse¬ 
quently made by the bisliops of Rome on the liberties of the rest of the churcli/' 

We wish that we could afford space for the clear and admirable 
statements that immediately follow in illustration of the consequences 
which resulted from these steps. The reader w'ill find described in 
the clearest manner how naturally, from the fii:st deviation from the 
simplicity of the truth, the system of error grew and became con- 
solulateJ- ** 

In expressing his opinions at the outset of liis argument with the 
Oxford tractanans, the author, we think, borders upon an excess of 
liberality and candour:— 

If it be n mistake,*’ he says, "to regard tlie doctrines of tlie Oxford 
tractariuns as novelties in the Anglican cUurcli, it is on the other hand uii 
act of injustice to these writers to represent them as secretly favouring the 
system of Romanism, and covertly labouring to bring this country once more 
under the yoke of Rome. Sucli assertions are continually made by certain 
of their opponents, but, as it appears to me, unfairly and without truth. That as 
Catholics they have more in cominou with the church of Rome than Protestants 
lu general liave,—that they may have occasionally expressed themselves with 
incautious reverence towards that church,—and that therf^ffect of all this on cer- 
tiun minds that arc caught by appearances, and do not stop to refiect before they 
act, may have been to induce such to become proselytes to Romanism,—are facts 
which may be admitted, without tlie consequence necessarily following, that the 
Anglican system is only a modification of Romanism, and that the Anglican 
divines are only Romanists in disguise. The. principles from wliich the two sys¬ 
tems respectively set out are essentially different, The principle of the Roman¬ 
ist is iinplicit deference to the church’s dogmas, at whatever period these may 
have been issued; the principle of the Anglican is implicit deference to the doc¬ 
trines of the church while she was yet one, WJietlier this ground be tenable or 
not is another question ; but assuming that it is, the Anglican has sufficient ren. 
son in principle for stoj^ing^liort of Romanism. In this case,»all doctrines held 
hy^ Romanists, for which no authority can be pleaded from Scripture, or the 
writings of the ante-Nicene cliurch, are mere innovations, which the Anglican 
, cannot embraceVithout dVserting tlte first principles of his system. For such 
doctrines the Romanist may be able to argue very plausibly, and perhaps they 
may coalesce very naturally with certain tenets of Anglicanism; still there is 
this against them, that they are nnauthorized by the only standard to which a 
consistent Anglican can appeal. There is tlKis, as it appears to me, an insuper¬ 
able barrier between Uie Anglican^and Romanist systems, whicli can be oveicume 
only by the one or the other of tn^se parties deserting its distinctive principles. 

I believ# Mr. Froude wrote quite sincerely when he declared,—* I never could 
be a Roq^nist; I never could think all those things in Pope Pius’s creed neces¬ 
sary to fiblvatioif.” ^ 

^ We believe that Mr. Froude wrote sincerely, and 4hat also Ma. 
Newman, and Drs. Piisey and Sewell^ and many others, have written 
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sincerely wlien they have denounced the church of Rome as lieretical 
and apostate, and have expressed their abhorrence of its corruptions. 
Yet, after all, the difFerence is not so riiuch one of of mea-^ 

sure. The Romanisi^ agrees with the Anglo-Catholic, but goes 
farther; the Anglo-Catholic agrees with the Romanist, but stops 
short. The question is, how Jar are they agreed ? We believe them 
to be so in tlie grand elements of corrupticyi, and a; to the differences, 
time, from the direct natural tendency of tliese elements, will bring 
the Anglo-Catliolic up to tlie, position of the Romanist. True, this 
may not be without the parties so far deserting their distinctive prin¬ 
ciples; but error is pliant, and inconsistencies are disregarded when the 
veil of delusion is cast over the eyes of the votaries of a false system 
of religion. The position of tlie Anglo-Catholic party, when the 
above statement was penned, might justify its lenity, hut since then, 
we have more than ‘‘ occasional expressions of incautious reverence" 
towards tlie church of Rome; we have a bolder assertion of approval 
of the general character of that church, and a more barefaced and 
elaborate vindication of some of lier worst corruptions. The reader 
wmU find ample evidence of this in tJie Britisli Cwtic foi* April last. 
But the leniency expressed by Mr, Alexander in the above arfd in 
other portions of his work, does not operate* so to prevent a due 
appreciation of the errors of the Anglo-Catholic, or due fidelity in 
dealing with those errors. In setting out witli liiin we feel at once 
that we are in the coin]»any of a master. He does not skirmish with 
the foe at the out-posts of Jiis position, but attacks him in hisstroyg- 
liolds. Whether the ground of warfare be the writings of the 
fathers, the decrrees of councils, or the testimony of ancient eccle¬ 
siastical historians, lie is equally familiar with all. The course of 
the reasoning is throughout connected, clear, and thoroughly con¬ 
vincing. 'I’Jie reaj dilliculties of the subject are grappled with, and 
disposed of with great tact find power. Rarely, indeed, have we felt 
oiir minds conducted to satisfactory conclusions with less hesitancy 
and doubt. When the absurdity of any position is exposed there is 
no unseemly exultation ; there is throughout a calmness and dignity 
becoming tlie importance of the subject, and the character and 
talents of the individuals opposed, TJiis appears the more striking, 
as from the nature of many of the tojiics iliscussed, tlie author, we 
should think, must have very frequently Ibit tlie temptation to a 
freer use of iaony and sarcasm. The volqme*contains a great mass 
of judicious and most valuable biblical criticism. Were it but for 
this alone, it siiould fiave a place iji the libraries of all our younger 
ministers. By thorouglfly mastering its contents, they shall be able 
with great advantage to advocate and defend tlie principles of evan¬ 
gelical truth, and to detect and expose the fallacies and delusions of 
tlie advocates of error. Frdhi the independences of mind by which 
the author is so much distinguished, ai!d from his thorough sympathy 
with tlie principles of religious*frec?dom, his work will scfrve as a 
power(ul agent in propagating just views regarding the iK\fure and 
constitution of the kingdom of Christ. He does not indeed enter 
♦directly upw the questions of church polity; but his reasonings 
are necessarily greatly influenced by his views on these questions. 
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and it is hardly possible for a Presbyterian or Episcopalian to go 
with him to his conclusions witFiout admitting principles directly sub- 
rersive of their respective theories* of church polity. The popery of 
Protestantism is fully exposed, and there^is a jai^hly assertion of the 
author's conviction without any offensive or unnegessary obtrusion. 
We wish we could put a copy of it into the hand^ of every minister 
of the Free Presbyterian Church. They are zealous for the truths 
of Protestantism, but their advocacy of these truths fails much pf 
edectiveness from the want of a more consistent basis, and more 
enlightened views. The principle that tne Bible, and the Bible alone, 
is the test of religious truth, is not yet practically lield to the re¬ 
quisite degree; and clerical assumption, whether on the part of 
Roman or Anglo-Catholic, cannot be consistently denounced until 
it cease to show itself in the courts and counsels of Protestant pastors. 
It is of the greatest importance that the youth of our churches be 
made, in the present day, intimately familiar with the great princi¬ 
ples that lie at the base of our New Testament Christianity. This 
is of unspeakable importance, apart altogether from any danger to be 
apprehended fron^ the advance;^ of Catholicism. There is enough of 
floating error to demand intelligence and watchfulness to the highest 
attainable degree, on the part of all who have received the truth in 
the love of it. Mr. Alexander’s work is admirably adapted to pro¬ 
mote this object. It contains an able exposition of the leading prin¬ 
ciples of the Christian faith, and a defence of these against prevail¬ 
ing error. We entreat the youth of our churches, then, to obtain and 
peruse it with serious attention. It will enlighten their judgments, 
inform their understandings, strengthen tlieir faith, and furnish them 
with suitable weapons to defend the cause which they have espoused. 
Our churches have no foundation to rest upon but truth and con¬ 
sistency. By adherence to these they have hitherto warred a good 
warfare ; but the day of trial is yet future. The rising race of Con- 
gregationalists will either have to give place to more holy and 
enlightened advocates of the truth as It is in Jesus, or by a timeous 
appreciation of the position which in the providence of God they oc¬ 
cupy, and by a due cultivation of head and heart, advance foremost 
in the ranks of the Redeemer’s hosts, to complete his promised 
triumphs. 

We must close these cursory remarks by most cordially thanking 
Mr. Alexander for this masterly and most useful production. He 
has done great service .toJthe public at large, but more especially to 
the denomination of which he is so bright an ornament, by putting 
into their hands so excellent a manual of Protestant principles at a 
crisis so important. We feel assured that the circulation of the 
work, in both ends of the empire, will give ample evidence of the 
due appreciation of liis valuable labours.* 

« 

% 

* 41 * In connection with the sbhje'6t of Mr. Alexander’s volume, we 
beg most earnestly to call the attention of our readers to a prospectus 
of “ Th% WycRflfe Society,’’ stitched up with the present number of 
this magazine. The object and constitution of this Society,^we are sure,« 
will once approve themselves to our readers, and especially to our 
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pastors. We are delighted at the prospect of having at so reasonable 
a rate put into our hands, << a series of the most important and valu¬ 
able writing of the^^rly reformers, the puritans, and noaconformiste 
of Great Britain.” aryay of names for conducting the editorial 
department, is a«suifiGient guarantee for the faithful and judicious 
execution of the fask. The thought was a most happy one, and if 
carried out with spirit, as we feel assured il^will be, jt must be followed 
\vth the most important advantages. We are happy to state that 
our publislier, Mr. MacLeho^e, has kindly consented to act as Agent 
for the Society in Scotland. All who intend to become subsoribeiis 
should send in their names to him without loss of time, as the move* 
inents of the Society will depend altogether upon the amount of 
encouragement which it may receive at the outset. No work will 
be put to press until the list of subscribers contains 1,500 names. 
For farther information we refer our readers to the Prospectus itself. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

Sermons preached in the Ordinary Course of his Ministry^ and chiefly at Manchester, 
By the late Robert Stevenson M'Al!, LL. D. London: Jackson & Walford. 
1843. 


The title of this book is intended not only to describe its contents, but to mark 
ill what respect they are broadly distinguished from those of the two volumerby 
the same author, published under the accomplished editorship of the Rev. Dr. 
Wardlaw, and entitled ‘ Discourses on Special Occasions.' Tnese volumes com¬ 
prised a selection from such of Dr. M*All's compositions as had been prepared 
and revised by himself with that kind and degree of care which he could not but 
think due to the occasions requiring him to deliver them, and to the peculiar 
audiences then drawa together. And as the preacher * On Special Occasions,' 
he is presented to the reader of those volumes with as much fidelity and fulness 
as he could be by any thing left behind him. But in a circle not very contracted, 
and particularly amongst readers familiar with his ordinary ministrations, a desire 
has often been expressed for something whereby be, ** being dead,” should ** yet 
speak,” as he was commonly heard speaking in the services of the Lord's day, 
when under no stimulus but that of his ardent and afifectionate concern for ibo 
instruction and edification of his own people. The means of gratifying this desire 
were but limited. Dr. M'All very rarely wrote at length the sermons he in¬ 
tended to preach to his usual congregation; indeed he scarcely did so at all dur¬ 
ing the latter years of his ministry. There were, however, among the papers of 
Dr. HAWAII, a gpood many complete sermons whicji h^had preached to his usual 
hearers. The manuscripts were intrusted to one who had listened to their author 
during his whole ministVy at Manchester, and to whom was confided the task of 
selecting from the mass a si^cient number to fornv a volume,*which might repre¬ 
sent, as well as was practicable, the general character of his pastoral teaching 
and exhortation. The selection is now before us. It is in every respect worthy 
the fame of its author, and must be highly appreciated far beyond the sphere of 
those who enjoyed the advantages of Dr. M*AU'b minktrv, and whose anprecia- 
tion of his faithful and powerml ministrafl^ns has happily called it forto. We 
have here all the distinguishing trait^^of the author's powerful and accomt’Msked 
mind, without those peculiarities arising from his extreme aensitivdbess in ex¬ 
traordinary circumstances. We have the same intellectual powgr* the same 
chastAied^ and lofty imagination, with more freedom and affection, ^thoa and 
fidelity. There is the same splendour of light, but a softer radian^. He speaks 
more home fo the heart as a man of God,—deeply impressed with hia solemn 
responsibilities, and ardently solicitous for the spiritual welfare of those com- 
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iiiitted to his charge. The volume cannot fail to be extensively useful, and forms 
a valuable and most appropriate ■ additioh to the two volumes formerly before 

the public. * , 

• -- 1 


IL 'tqht Sermons: being reflective lyiecourses on some important Texts. By the 
Rev. Robert Montgomery, M. A., Oxon. London: Francis Baisler. Ibi3. 

7'nis is altogether a sery remarkable production. Judging of it in view of the 
peculiar mental character of its author, the class of society among which he has 
hitherto chiefly ministered, and among whom this volume will be chiefly read, 
we would say it is a work of high merit, and calculated to be most useful. It 
lA not a work for the million^ —it can only be appreciated by a liinited class, and 
those of a description which cannot be come at through the medium of Sermons 
of the ordinary description. Mr. Montgomery’s Sermons, as far as wo have been 
able to discover, are thoroughly evangelical. Wo mean not that there is the 
mere absence of any thing contrary to “ the truth us it is in Je-'tis,” but that 
the most striking prominence is given to the great essentials which should form 
the staple of the ministration of every man of God. It is in the form and dress 
in which these are presented, that the peculiarity of tlie work consists. The 
author looks upon every topic with a poet's eye, and expresses liimself in a poet’s 
language. His views of the character and work of Messiah are clear and pro¬ 
found, and of the relation of that work to the salvation of man, correct and 
simple. His^style is^»ometimcs so inflated as to become obscure—and the truths 
he presents are exhibited in such gorgeous drapery, as to direct attention from 
tlieir substance to Viek* aWire: yet frequently there is pure and powerful elo¬ 
quence, and imagery the most chastened and charming. The author displays not 
merely an acquaintance with evangelical truth, so ns to be able to give a correct 
exhibition of it, but he speaks as one who has felt its power, and whose aim is 
to impress it upon the hearts and understandings of his hearers. Appeals more 
forcible and more faithful we have never heard or perused; and we rejoice to 
thifik that hundreds of the gay and thoughtless, attracted to the author’s min¬ 
istry by the ceccntriciiy and fascination of his style, have had the truth brought 
so faithfully to their conseiences, and the way of salvation so (dearly jaunted out. 
It affords us the most sincere pleasure to be able to bear this testimony. It is 
not to be expected that we should agree with the author in every sentiment pre¬ 
sented in this volume,—but where Christ and his eross are so prominently the 
theme, we rejoice to give our cordial commendation. • 


On The Tracts for the Times.** By the Rev. James Buchanan. Edinburgh; 
John Johnstone. 1843. 

Lectures on Traviarian Theology. By John Stouglilon. London : Jackson & 
Walford. 1843. 

Pasryism: or the Errors of the Times. By the Rev. Robert Ferguson. I.on- 
don: J. Snow. 1842. 

Mr. Buchanan’s work is^listinguished by the excellencies so fHiaracteristic of 
his other productions. It is admirably adapted for genepd circulation, as it con¬ 
tains, within iiarroyv limits, an immense mass of information on the subject of 
which it treats, together with*' much clear and convincing reasoning. We have 
no sympathy with the author in the following statement in his prefatory note: 

*'lt cannot be necessary for the author to disclaim—hostility to the English 
Church. Differing as he does decidedly from that establishment on some impor¬ 
tant points of ecclesiasticitl polity, ht^ regards itVith affectionate veneration as a 
Cburch of Christ. One object, indeed, of the following pages, is to show that, 
as a Body, the Church of England istfiot chargeable with holding the doctrines 
of the Oxford School. They are not sanctioned by her Articles. They are 
opposed tatbe spirit df her Reformers. And although they have been ad^cated 
by some of her private Doctors since the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the Church is not responsible for them otherwise than by tolerating^their promul- , 
gution within her pale. But should they now unfortunately acquire the ascen- 
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(lency, I am persuaded that everj faithful minister of Christ in Scotland will 
respond to the words of the Genevesj Reformer, when, contemplating such a 
disastrous result, he exclaims,—‘ Ah J we too,' the Chnstians of the Continent, 
and of the whole world, shall clothe us jn mourning, if this empire be brought 
low. We love her for^e sake of Christ Jesus,—for His sake we*pray for her. 
Hut if the apostacy already begi|n shall work itself out, we shall have nothing 
left for her but wailing, and sighs, and tears.’ 

^sHiere is the scri|ttural ground for the distinction between mnctioning and 
tolerating. Is the one sinful and the other not? We are sorry that Mr. 
Buchanan’s a/fectionate veneration should bo lavished upoif a thing so corrupt as 
the Etjglish Hierarchy. Heaven and earth, we believe, will rejoice at her down¬ 
fall, and we are happy to think th^t Mr. Buchanan’s little work will euntributo 
efficiently to that most desirable issue. 

Mr, Stoiiguton’s work consists of Four Lectures on Tradition, the Success- 
sion, the Sacraments, and the Catholic Church. These were delivered in the 
course of his ordinary ministrations, and have been published by request. They 
are calculated to be useful in checking tbc progress of Puseyism in the Soutli. 
They arc, of course, of a popular cast, and do not pretend to enter very formally 
or profoundly upon the topics to which they relate. They are written in a plain 
and good style. The effect, we think, would be upon the whole better, had the 
author confined himself in each Lecture to one or two leading arguments. 
There is too great a crowding of arguments against the views of his opponents, 
80 that one l\as scarcely lime to see how one tells when another is brought forth, 
7'his has doubtless been tlie result of the author’s having ^ad muejj on the sub¬ 
ject, and being anxious to give as much Substance as possible within ii|irrow 
limits. Withal, the effect is of a salutary kind, and very creditable to the 
talents and zeal of Mr. Stoughton. • • • 

Mr, Ferguson’s little volume is worthy of high commendation; It consists 
of Four Lectures, and touches in a very masterly style upon all thtf leading 
topics embraced in the controversy. It displays a Catholic spirit, with ardent 
zeal for the doctrines of the cross. The extensive circulation of^uch works 
must, by tbc Divine blcs^ing, prove to many souls an antidote against the insidi- 
0U9 poison so industriously and extensively circulated in the present day. 


Three QncHtiom : What am 19 Whence am I f Whether do I go 9 Lon¬ 
don; D. h A. Macimllan. 1843. 

In this little vohimo, “an attempt has been made to delineate the process by 
which a mind at one time involved in the mazes of scepticism, succeeded, after 
an anxious search, in obtaining a satisfactory reply to these questions.” 'I'iicre is 
much in the delineation that is worthy of serious thought and reflection. The 
author’s views are presented in a very agreeable and attractive style, fitted to 
gain the attention and interest of his youthful readers. There are some state- 
luents in the work which we cannot approve, such as the following; — 

“ By the examples we have thus given of the power of Christianify to soothe 
the three great evils of life, poverty, pain, and remorse, it has been our endeavour 
to inspire some timorous .«ufferers with confidence to lirow themselves in hnnihle 
unreserved faitft on the promises of their Saviour. Ilowever complicated and 
apparently hopeless theij; cases, let them be assui^d that if they pray earnestly 
for assistance, adding their own strenuous efforts to their payers, they will be 
led or from ‘strength to •trength,* until difficulty after difficulty being suf- 
mounted, they are completely disenthralled from their wretched bondage.” 

We need not point out what is objectionable in this short passage. It is the 
result of carelessness more than of error in sentiment on the part of the author; 
for, from other portions of his ^^o^k, we injer that upoft the ground of a sinner’s 
acceptance with God, his views are clear and scriptural. The work, in its ^gen¬ 
eral character, has our cordial commendativn as suitable for extensive circulation 
among young men. 
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TradiiionB of the Covenanters^ or Gleani%g8 among the Mountains. By the Rev. 
Robert Simpson. £(?mburgb Jphn Johnstone. 1843. 

I 

This volume boa our commendation as well as itSr {9f\;deceB8ors of the same 
series. It is full of interest, and while it tendi to pfeserve the remembrance of 
many of whom the world was not worthy, it will tend jAso to imbue others 
with the same spirit of faith ^and of fortitude. Mr. Simpson has our thanks for 
bis useful labours. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


SCOTLAND. 

RECOGNITION AT DALKEITH. 

On Friday, the 9th June last, A. T. Gowan, A. M., formerly pastor of the 
Church, Blftckhills, Ckeiie, was set <apart to the pastoral charge of the Congre¬ 
gational Church in Dalkeith. The services of the day, which were solemn and 
interesting, were c^ducted by Mr. Brown of the Secession Church, Dalkeith, 
giving out a psalm, reading the scriptures, and prayer,—by Mr. Cullen of Leith 
putting„the usual questions to Mr. Gowan, and receiving from Mr. Somervell, 
one of the deacons, an assurance that the proceedings of the day were with the 
approbation, and at the desire of the Church,—by Mr, Watson of Musselburgh 
offering up prayer,—anh by Mr. Jack of North Shields addressing the newly-in¬ 
ducted Pastor, and Dr, Wardlaw the Church. 

A Social Meeting was held in the evening,—Mr. Gray, one of the deacons, in 
the Chair,—when addresses were delivered by Messrs. Innes, Bateman, and W. 
Watson, Edinburgh,—Cullen, Leith,—Jack, North Shields,—Watson, Mussel¬ 
burgh,—Thomson, Haddington,—Brown, Dalkeith,—and Mr. Gowan. 


RECOGNITION AT KILMARNOCK. 

The Church, assembling in Clark Street Chapel, Kilmarnock, having given Mr. 
Robert Weir, late Pastor of the Church at Forres, a cordial and unanimous in¬ 
vitation to be their pastor, Mr. Weir was set apart to this office on the forenoon 
of 31 st August. Mr. Watson of Musselburgh asked the customary questions, 
which having been satisfactorily answered, he then offered up prayer. Dr. 
Wardlaw addressed the new pastor in his usual appropriate and interesting man¬ 
ner, and Mr. Mather addl essed the Church on some very suitable topics. Mr. 
Smith of Ayr, Mr. Spence,^lately assisting at Forres^ and Mr. Wood, lately 
supplying at Kilmarnock, also took part in the services* 

• In the evening* Mr. Well* presided hi a public iijeeting, when addresses were 
delivered by him and Messrs. Smith, Mather, Spence, and others. The attend¬ 
ance, on both occasions, was numerous, and the audiences appeared to be deeply 
interested. 

Mr. Weir was held ki high estimation in Ferres; and, prior to his leaving it, 
a meeting was held in the Asseml^ly Rooms, at which Mr. Grant, late Minister 
of the Parish, in presence of the PrqTOst,and Magistrates, presented him with a 
watch and a purse of sovereigns. Toe testimonial bore the inscription, To the 
Rev. Robe^ Weir, as a token of esteem from all classes of the inhabitants of 
Forres, A^Ugust 1343.’* His prospects in Kilmarnock are cheering; and strong 
hopes are entertained, that, ere long, he will earn the same amount of esteem 
there for his works of faith and labours of love. ^ es * 
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ENGLAND. 

ENGLISH SYMPATHY WITH THE FREE PROTESTING QHURCH. 

Ate meeting of the Boart^of C<Aigregational Ministers residing in and about th« 
citieft of London arKfJYestminster, held on Tuesday, October the Sd, 1843, 

It was resolved, 

1st, That this Board regards with deep and solemn interest the Secession from 
the ** Established Kirk of Scotland/’ of the minfsters, elders, and people, now 
engaged in laying the foundation of the Free Protesting Presbyterian Church'* 
in that country, as a procedure mast honourable to the Christian integrity and 
courage of those beloyed brethren, and fraught with important conse(^uence8 to 
the interests of vital Christianity, such as cannot be confined to the kingdom df 
Scotland OP to the present age ; nor can this Board allow well understood differ¬ 
ences of judgment on many not unimportant questions, to prevent the expression 
of its feelings of high admiration for the devoted homage to truth and conscience 
displayed by those brethren, in withdrawing from a church dear to them hy so 
many ties, and in which all their temporal interests were involved. This 
Board, therefore, assures the brethren of the “ Free Protesting Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland” of its confidence and affection, of its wishes for the full 
success of their efforts to secure truth, liberty, and purity in the church they are 
forming, and of its devout supplications that they may he long and largely 
favoured with the blessing and grace of Jesus Christ the Lurd. * 

2d, That this Board has observed, with great delight, the renewed mroof 
afforded on this memorable occasion of the energy of^tbe^voluntary princip1e,(in 
providing the pecuniary resources required by Christian churi^es, in the generous 
contributions and sacrifices made by both the ministers and people of the “ Free 
Protesting Presbyterian Church of Scotland,” and in the assistance tendered 
hy the sympathy of many iion-endowed churches in England and America. And 
this Board entertains a cheering hope that the ** Free Protesting Pfesbyteriau 
Church of Scotland,” thus independent of the state, and separated from it, will 
become more pure in communion, more enlarged in fellowship with other 
churches, and more efficient in promoting the great interests of Christianity than, 
iu the firm conviction of this Board, any church can be under the restraints and 
secular influences inseparable from its establishment and endowment by a 
national legislature. 

3d, That a copy o£ the above resolutions, signed by the Chairman and Secre¬ 
tary, be sent to the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, Moderator of the General Assembly of 
** The Free Presbyterian Church of Scotland,” and to the Editors of the Con¬ 
gregational, the Evangelical, and the Scotch Congregational, Magazines, and the 
Patriot, the Nonconformist, the Christian Examiner, and the Witness, news- 
papers. 

Signed, on behalf of the Board, 

Aloermon Wells, Chairman. 
John Robinson, Secretary. 


THE BLACK PREACHER'S RECEPTION. 

On the first Sabbath in Junfi.and immediately after the great meeting at ExeteP- 
hall to promote Christian union, the esteemed minister of Surrey dapel, who 
assisted :n convening that festival of love,” preached to his own people on the 
subject. After the sermon, be ^announced to the lar^e congregation, that the 
members of his church were about to celehgate the Supper of the Lord, and be 
hoped that all present who were members oDChrist’s holy church, though not in 
connection with Surrey chapel, would* unitib with them on the occasion. ^ This 
affectionate invitation was responded to by Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Wes- 
leyanSf^Baptists, Moravians, and others, who were admitted ]^y tictosts received 
fiom the elders of the church. Among the applicants, there was one of the sons 
• of Xlie elder inquired, '* Axe you a member of the Christian church ?” 
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*'Ve8 :** was the reply. “ Of what church “.The Congregational church at 
Hartford, in Connecticut.'* “Who is the pastor?" “I am." It turned out 
that he was tlie Rev. Ja^es William Charles Pennington, the pastor of the fifth 
Congregational church 1:t Hartfprd. He was immediately introduced to Mr. 
'Sherman, who found that he came to this country with^^atisfactory testimonials 
in reference to his piety and usefulness. At this moment the pastor was proceed¬ 
ing to the table of the Lord, and our sable brother took J^is place among the 
communicants. He only remained there a short time* when he proceeded tb the 
table, and assisted in distributing the elements: of the Saviour^s dying love, in 
consequence of the iVness of one of the officiating ministers. It was a blessed 
scene, and will long be remembered. . 

On the evening following this happy scene, Mr. Pennington attended the church 
meeting at Surrey chapel, and delivered a shbrt, modest, and suitable address. 
He referred in touching terms to the coloured man's trials- in the United States, 
in the spirit of the beautiful rule, “ Speaking the truth in love.** He assured a 
friend that at the close of the previous Sabbath, no one could tell what his feel¬ 
ings were. He had long been a member of the church, and a preacher of the 
gospel, but never till that day had he been permitted to unite with the white 
man in the services of the temple, and to feel that all were “ one in Christ.** He 
had often longed to see the place where the venerable Rowland Hill preached, 
and his desire had been realized; there he had worshipped, without being 
the marked mari^— there he had united in commemorating the Saviour’s dying 
love with those who felt there was no difference between the bond and the 
free; and there the coloured man had invited the white man's children to the 
dear Redeefner. Nfiver will a few^sentences of his address to the church be 
forgoliten. “ In my own country, if I wished, 1 could go to any Roman 
Catholic church injthe Uaited Slates, and I should be received in any part of 
it. I could go to the Socinian chapel and be kindly received ; but if 1 ventured 
into the^church of the Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregational, or 
Baptist, I should be the marked man, and could not go beyond a certain spot. 
Even one ojE‘ the excellent ministers who has given me the kindest testimonials to 
friends in uiis country, could not ask me to unite with his church as I have done 
wHh yours," Oh I there was a hallowed burst of feeling from the members of 
the church when these things were heard; they were “ angry," but “ sinned 
not.*’ The silent prayer ascended from many hearts, that this foul blot might 
be removed from the pastors and members of the American churches, and that 
“ the mind which was in (Christ Jesus might be found in them.*’ He loves his 
image, whether it is seen in the white face of the European, or in the ebony 
visage of a son of Ilam. All the members joined with tueir coloured brother 
in singing— 


** From cast to west, from north to soulh, 

Then be his nainu adored \ 

Europe, with all thy millions, shout 
Hosannas to thy Loid. 

“ Asia and Africa, resound 

From shore to shore his fame 1 
And tiiou, America, in songs, 

Kedepining love proclaim.*’ 

On Sabbath-day^ the 19th June, the pastor of Surrey chapel opened his pulpit 
to his sable brother. He pleached w a large an(i deeply interested congrega¬ 
tion, from the text, “ Behold I stand at the door and knock,’’ &c. His sermon 
was simple and scriptural, which will be seen from the following outline:_ 

I. The Son of God is at the door.—The door is the heart, 

II. The Son of G6d Utakes a condition : “ If any man wiU open the door." 

HI. The Son of God gives a rifA -promise ; “ I will come t» to him “ He 

toiU ttpread before him all the riches of his grace" ^c. 

His appals to the backslider and the sinner were very effective, particularly 
to the fornwK, to wh#m he pointed out the danger of remaining in his unhappy 
state, from the 5tft chapter of the Song of Solomon, and 4th verse. The con¬ 
gregation united with much spirit in singing— 
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Let the Indluii, let the negro, 

Let the rude barbarian see 
That divine and gIorious*conqueaL 
Oiire obtain'd oy Clilvary. ^ 

• Let the gospel 
^^oiid r^ound from pole to pole.*’ 

^ Evang^Hcal Ma^axint* 


PRESENT POSITION OF PDSEYISM. 

We quote a paragraph from a speech delivered by Sir Culling E. Smith, Bart., 
at a recent meeting of the Evangelical Voluntary Church Association, which ex¬ 
hibits the progress of withering error in the Church of England. « 

I lately had an opportunity of conversing with one of the most eminent men 
of the Evangelical party in the Established church, only two or three days alnce, 
and he told me that he had for some weeks, if not months, sat loose to his living. 
Within a very short time he had asked bis patron whether, in the event of his 
being turned out of the church, he would give him a barn in which to preach. 

1 have no doubt that, ere many months elapse, though we must not be too san¬ 
guine, both he and his patrOn, who is like-minded with himself, will be English 
Non-intrusiouists. That clergyman told me that be was in the situation of a 
man who felt himself in the atmosphere of a thunder-storm; he felt that the 
storm was coming, tSough he did not know precisely the direction froin*Which it 
would arise. He thought it possible that it might come from Ireland; and speakiilg 
in the name of his Evangelical brethren, he said, that if^hc}bhgd to make their 
choice between consenting to a Roman Catholic Establishment in Ireland, or the 
abandonment of Establishment principles altogether throughout the kingdon}, he 
was convinced that there was not a man among them who would hesitate to 
adopt the latter course. For my own part, important as 1 consider, in lypic re¬ 
spects, the question of Ireland, 1 believe that the storm in England is nkely to 
arise not from thence but from Oxford. I believe that we are on the eve of a • 
movement exactly analogous to that which has taken place in Scotland. In 
Scotland, the Evangelical clergy have asserted the truth—partial truth, perhaps, 
but still truth; their opponents have resisted that truth, and asserted error. 
The two parties have been appealing to the constitution, and to the law of the 
land. The tribunals have—though I believe conscientiously—pronounced in 
favour of religious error ^nd against religious truth ; and 1 believe that we are 
on the eve of having exactly the same process here. I speak from book—for I 
have not come to the meeting to-night without endeavouring to make myself 
master of this and of one or two other points on which 1 intend to address you— 

I speak from book when 1 say, that when the question of Oxford Divinity is 
brought deliberately before the ecclesiastical tribunals of this country, those tri¬ 
bunals will pronounce in favour of its legality. 1 would explain the rationale in 
this way. The Church of England is not, as no human system is, a simple un¬ 
combined system, but is, if 1 may so say, composite—compounded of two prin¬ 
ciples. We know bow much the Reformers—-Latimer, Cranmer, and Ridley- 
regretted the retention in the church of many of the principles and features of 
Roman Catholicism i but thev were successful, and Gpd 9b praised for it, in in¬ 
troducing the principles of the Reformation. These 4wo principles have been 
lying side by side without ^nuch opposition for centuries, but tb^ are now 
brought into active conflict. Tim Evangeiicdl clergymtfh can successfully appeal 
to the Thirty-nine Articles and the sentiments of the most eminent men in justi¬ 
fication of his preaching, and therefore, far be it from me to say that the Church 
of England minister is compelled to preach the doctrines of the Church of Rome 
—there are numberless instances to frove the contrary; btit^l do say, that the 
clergyman of the Oxford school can appeal, in vindication of hk opinions, to the 
other elements in the Christian church. J bavp^the highest autWity for $tAU* 
ing, that if the sentiments conveyed in Dr. Pusey's sermon had been impiTgned, 
not before the University, but an ecclesiastical court, the result would hawo been 
different, ff there is honour in the ministers entertaining Dr. Flisey’s fleWs, 
and they adhere to them, you will soon have two thousand parishes where eede^ 
statical authority* can reach ; and if these sentiments are prohibited, and the 

New Series. Vol. III. 2 M 
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questiofi is brought before an ecclesiastical tribunal, a defence will be found not 
in the fathers of the Primitive church, because ecclesiastical courts cannot recog¬ 
nise the fathers preVpus to the, Reformation ; but if, whilst not assailing the 
Thirty-nii»e Articles, the affirmative doctrines of Oxford only are put forward, 
without negativing the doctrines of the Refornoati 9 ili*in so many words; if the 
canons are appealed to, and the sermons of bishopsftorresponding with Laud, and 
others of bis time, are rested upon, 1 have no hesitation in saying that the 
sentiments of Dr. Pusey will, in some manner or otheF, ere many monlhs have 
elapsed, be confirmed by ecclesiastical tribunals. I am greatly mistaken if, when 
it comes to that ^oint, the Evangelical clergy of the Established church do not 
manfully say that they will not continue members of a communion which* sanc¬ 
tions errors opposed to the principles of t(|e Bible. It is dangerous sometimes 
to attempt to predict, but where Christian principle is involved, there, at least, 
1 think it is safe to do it; and we have found it so irf one case. The brethren 
in Scotland have stood firm. There was a great division of opinion amongst us 
as to whether they would or not, but God*s own children have justified their 
position; and I do not hesitate to say, however Utopian it may seem, that 
should the same process take place in the Church of England, as soon as the 
question Is brought to an issue, we shall have our English brethren asserting their 
liberty as the Scotch have done. I think the time is not far distant, when tin* 
only adherents of an Establishment in this kingdom will he those who arc openly 
and avowedly opposed to the doctrines of the Reforrantion.” 


JUVENILE MISSIONARY MEETING AT HULL. 

On Thursday evening, June 15th, the teachers and children of the Sunday- 
schools belonging to the congregations in connection with the London Missionary 
Society assembled in Salem chapel, which was nearly filled with the juveinle 
audierite. The R«v. James Sibreo presided; and the following resolutions, 
I adapted to the capacities of the children, were passed, amid expressions of cordial 
and unanimous approbation 

1. That Jesus loved little children, and children that were growing up; and 
therefore children of every age should love him. 

2. That those children who love the Saviour will also love to bear and speak 
about him, and about the spread of his gospel through the world. 

8 . That many of our ministers and missionaries were once Sunday-school 
children, and that we should hope and pray that there may be raised up from 
among them a great many more. 

4. That as good King George the Third v^ished that every child in England 
might be taught to read the Bible, we should go farther, and wish and pray that 
every child in the world may soon have the Bible, which teaches about the Sa¬ 
viour, and be able to read it in his own language, and that there may be Sunday- 
schools all over the world. 

The Rev. Messrs. Stratten, E. Morlcy, Morris, and other friends, assisted in 
the proceedings of the evening. Mr. Sibree exhibited a map showing the state 
of religion in the world at the present time, together with the various stations 
occupied by missionam^s among the heathen. 

Several objects of cujj^sity, sent by missionaries from *South Africa, were 
introduced to the notice of the children, and awakened great interest. At the 
close of the meeting a collection was made on behalf of the London Missionary 
Society, amounting to £5 12s. 9d. * 

The object of this meeting—the infusion of a missionary spirit into the minds 
of children at an early age—must commend itself to the judgments and hearts of 
all who love the Sgviour. Some of our post successful ministers and mission¬ 
aries received thdir first impressioiiB and their strongest religious impulses in our 
.Sabbath-schools, The missiontry enterprise should, therefore, be frequently and 
strongly pressed upon the attentibn oPthe juvenile mind; and we may confidently 
indulge the hofy that many more such men as Moffat, Williams, Carey, and 
Morris^, mar be raised up, who shall, by tbeir self-denying labours, 4>less a dark 
and benighted world. 
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IRELAND, 

DUBLIN INDEPENDENT COLLIE. , 

• I 

Our readers will remeinB^r that at a Conference of the Members of the Irish 
t 'ongregational Uni^, held in Dublin in June last, the Rev. A. Ring, of Cork, 
was requested to visit Scotland for the purpose of raising funds for the Dublin 
Independent College. Mr. King* proposed to fulfil their jesire during the last 
month; but, in consequence of the collections for our own*Academy being made 
in the course of it, he was advised to postpone his visit for a time. The follow¬ 
ing letter, addressed by him to Mr^Russell, Glasgow, will show the urgent nature 
of the claims of the Institution whose interest be pleads, and the necessity that 
exists for the aid whi^i is solicited:— 


“ To the Rev. D. Russell .— Very Dear Sir, —As the arrangements made 
for collections for your o\mi Academy in October, make it unadvisable for me 
to visit then to plead for ours, I must request you to fix another time, when I 
may endeavour to discharge the obligation devolved on me at the Conference of 
our Congregational Union in Dublin. 

** Meantime let me urge you to recommend our case, and try to get us some 
money. 

** We are very poor, and, as you know, we are in some respects beginning de 
novo: so that we greatly need prompt and liberal assistance. 

As our arrJhgeinents were made, chiefly on the modeWof your’%>wn, 1 need 
not say any thing of our economy^ or of the wisdom of our plan. * 

** 1 am sure the general importance of our undertn)^ii)g.»wjll recommend it to 
the generosity of all our Christian friends in your land. 

“ Believe me, very dear Sir, , 

Fraternally*yours, 

A,_Kiyo» 

“ Cork, Sept. tSth 1843.’* ' 

Wc have much pleasure in annobneing that Dr. Wardlaw^ Mr. Russell, ^id 
J. S. Blyth, Esq., Glasgow, will be glad to receive and remit contributions for 
this object. “ 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

PirBuc Meeting at FiNsnunY Chapei., August 24, 1843. 

On Thursday evening, August 24tb, a special meeting of the Directors and 
Friends of the London Missionary Society was held at Finsbury chapel, to wel¬ 
come the Rev. Thomas Heath, missionary from the South seas, on his return 
to this country, and to receive from him interesting and important communica¬ 
tions, relative to the state and prospects of the Soqiet^s Missions in the Naviga¬ 
tors Islands, Tahiti, the Hervey group, and other islands in the South Pacinc. 
Mr. Heath was uccompafied by a Christian chief, and a native Evangelist from 
Samoa* The services comnjenced at hidf-past six'o’clock, by singing a part oH 
the eighth hymn, Missionary Collection. * 

Mr. Heath introduced to the meeting the two native Christians, respecting 
whom he said:—The name of the Tutuilan chief is Leota. His island is governed 
by an oligarchy of seven chiefs, of whom be is one. Hb i| also a chief, in com¬ 
mon with others, of a district of 500 people^n the island of Upolu. He comes 
from the district under the pastoral gare pt our brother Slatyer. The native 
teacher, on being baptized, received the name of Aperaamo, which is* Abraham 
Samoanized. He is one of the first seven individuals among whow^that very 
remarkable moral and spiritual movement commenced in Tutdila of which you 
have beard. 

* Leota, (thl Tutuilan chief,) then addressed the meeting in his native language. 
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which was afterwards interpreted by Mr. Heath to the following efTect:—He 
gives thanks for the grace of God« by which our voyage has been prospered, and 
terminated in safety. addresses you as the churches and chiefs in Britain, 
*aiHl gives thanks for that favour, and that kindness wluch you have shown, in 
consequence of the grace of God conferred upon you. ""He next alludes to the 
results of the measures taken in sending missioharies^to the Samoas. Prior to 
that, they dwelt in darkness and in the shadow of death, they did not know 
the truth; but through your kindness in sending men of God to their land, they, 
who formerly dwelt \n the shadow of death, now see the light. Formerly they 
delighted in war, and in dancing, and in many kinds of wickedness and folly; 
but now the land is turned : it is like a mountain which has been thrown down 
and levelled. He supposes it is difficult to be done; but he begs you will re- 
piember the love of God, and then your compassion wi^ll still continue. He 
requests that you will remember the words of Jesus written by Matthew, 
“ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy and that you will still 
cause the water of the river of life to flow through the South Sea islands; that 
you will still be strong, and not grow weary in well-doing. 

Aperaamo (the native teacher) next addressed the assembly, also in his native 
language, which Mr. Heath thus interpreted: He begins, as our Christian con¬ 
verts always do their speeches, by giving thanks to God, and thanks also to you, 
and says that he will relate some things which have grown up. Samoa is the 
name of the group; but Tutuila is the name of the island to which be belongs. 
The grace of God has fallen on their land in answer to your prayers—you have 
prayed that^che word of God may prosper, and it has prospered The power of 
God has been remarkably manifested—his expression is, Has been poured down.*’ 
When they were op pne pccasion assembled in the house of God, the power of 
God fell upon them. When they were holding a large meeting at Tutuila, they 
were sprinkled by the blessing of God from on high, and they all became like 
dead men. So great was the effect produced, so great did the desire grow to 
make an jeering to' God, (that is, to offer prayer,) that many of them retired 
into the bush, and the^ were not seen again until the following morning, when 
they were like persons half dead—they bad been in prayer all night. The con¬ 
sequence was, a very general seeking for instruction from the missionaries, and 
seeking from God the blessings of his salvation. They earnestly prayed and 
sought these things. He again gives thanks to you, because be considers this 
also was in answer to your prayers. 

The following questions were then put to Leota, through Mr. Heath, and his 
answers are subjoined, 

What reason have you for believing that you are a true Christian ?—1 think I 
may say 1 am a man of Jesus—one of Christ's people. I ascribe it to the work 
of the Spirit of God that 1 am able to say so. 1 think 1 am a man of Jesus, be¬ 
cause 1 feel inclined to trust to the death of Christ and to do bis will. 

What led you first to embrace the religion of Jesus Christ ?—1 was led to do 
it by the work of the Spirit of God in my heart. 

Was there any particular circumstance ?—‘The desire first grew in iny heart in 
consequence of the preaching of the Word of God. 

Why are you anxious that the people should become Christians in Samoa ?— 
1 have a great desire that they should become so, because 1 am concerned that 
they still dwell in darkn^s and in sin. 

Then they were not so happy before the missionaries arrived there as they have 
been since ?—.They have far greater delight now in attending to the Word of God 
.than they bad formerly in attending to^tbeir wicked practices. 

' The following are the questions submitted to Aperaamo, and his answers:— 

We hope that you love the Saviour. Can you tell us how you came to love 
him, and why^ou do so?—1 love Christ, because 1 trust that by placing my 
heart on him it will^end well. 1 am convinced that if I had continued as 1 was 
formerly, my end would have been *de5truction. 

What means do you use for the^onversion of your countrymen ?—1 earnestly 
pray that* all my relatives and family and connexions, and all the land, may be¬ 
come Chrii||ian. « 

But wlfat means do you use as a teacher ?—teach men their danger sinners, 
and endeavour to tpacb them to go to Christ for salvation. I do this as a teacher, 
and I also preach to the same effect. ' * 
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When persons wish to come to the Lord’s table, what evidence of religion i« 
required there ?—The thing required is this, before thej unite in the ordinance, 
that the heart be united to Jesus. • , 

Do you believe that^t^^e people, who receive Christianity, are really anxious* 
that all around them should enjoy it, and will they do all they can to extend it ? 
—It is the desire o| all tnat otBers should receive the Word of God, and the 
blessings of Christianity, and they are willing to help in order that it should be so. 

The Rev. Thomas Heath then addressed the assembly to the following 
effect:—Probably you are aware, at least many ar^, that ou| missions now extend 
fropi longitude 140 deg. west, to about 167 deg. east; that is, they extend over 
more than 50 deg. of longitude ; and this within a belt of latitude about 10 to 2t 
or 22 degs. south. They include ^e Marquesas, Georgian, and Society Islands, 
with many of the smaller islands attached to them; that is, the Austral an4 
Paumotu, and others; the Hervey group, the Samoans, the island of Rotumah, 
the 6ve islands of the New Hebrides, twaof the Loyalty group, and two of the 
New Caledonia group. This has been toe ground over which the Camden baa 
bad to sail. She has also had to go and return from Sydney, which ia ten days* 
or a fortnight's sail from the most western of our stations. Starting from Sydney, 
she had to sail upwards of 3,000 miles to reach the Marquesas; then taking the 
islands successively downwards, till she had finished, she returned to Sydney. 
Taking into account the annual visits to these islands, and the voyage out and 
home, I think 1 may say in round numbers, that she has sailed 80,000 miles since 
she left England in April 1838. Thus it appears, that besides her two voyagCB 
out and home, she has gone over some 12,OW miles per an«uin. Iif addition to 
visiting every y^r some of the older missions, she has been instrumental in form¬ 
ing missions at Rotumah, five islands of the New Hekride#,^wo at the Loyalty 
group and New Caledonia, which is nearly 500 miles in circuit, and the Isle of 
Pines, adjacent to that island. 1 have come home more especially for the jiurpose 
of ciuloavouring to induce the Directors to part with tlte Camden, and to obtain 
a larger vessel; not because we think the Camden, on the whole, l^done ill; 
quite the contrary : it is the opinion of those best competent to jud^ that whe 
has, all things considered, done well. • 

In proceeding to give an account of the different missions, I shall first touch 
upon the Samoan mission, (Navigators Islands,) to which I myself have had the 
happiness of being attached. Six of us went out in the year 1835, and arrived 
there in .lune, 1836; we found the way prepared for us, to some extent, by the visits 
of our brethren, Williams, Barff, Buzacott, and Platt,—so that several congr^- 
tions were already forced, and superintended by native teachers from the Society 
and Hervey Islands. The natives, however, had made little progress at that 
time in Christian knowledge, and the arrival of the Dunnottar Castle, with our¬ 
selves, created a very extraordinary sensation, amounting to enthusiasm, through¬ 
out the group, insomuch that when we went round our several appointed districts 
to visit the chiefs and the teachers, and to take measures for extending our opera¬ 
tions, we found chief after chief, and tribe after tribe, not only willing but eager 
to avow that they had come to the determination to renounce heathenism, and to 
be brought under Christian instruction. When we speak of the conversion of 
these chiefs, and clans sometimes consisting of from 300 to 500 people, we allude 
merely to their renunciation of heathenism; we by no means wish to convey the 
notion that they are all Christians in the proper sens9 of that term; but when 
they give up all their old superstitions, and we seeljiem almost to a man attend¬ 
ing public worship every Sabbath, and observe half the population attending 
schools—grandfathers, father^ and children—we think there is much for which, 
to be thankful, although only a small number of these may actually be considered! 
as real Christians. 

1 will speak of one or two instances, to show how they came over at Manono, 
a small island upon which 1 have l^en living, and which, with a portion of Upolu, 
formed my district. The father-chief at Mslnono is a vendable old man of the 
name of Pea: he has taken the name, sip^ce hjs^ionversion, of “ Servant of Jesus. 
About a month after my arrival there, i resolved to go and visit him; •and.since 
the death of Malietoa he ia decidedly the greatest chief in the whole The 

design l*had in view in visiting him was to make him a small presemif and state 
the objects for which we had come to the group. The who^e family and part of 
\he clan were Assembled in a large house, in order to discuss the matter. The 
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chief was at that time very unwell, and the question under discussion was, not 
only whether they shouW embrace Christianity, but whether he should apply to 
me for medicine. The^iscussed the matter for nearly an hour, and at last, be- 
*eoming wear^, I inquired as to his complaint, and askl4 him if he would allow 
me to administer some medicine. He waved hij hand^that I should go aside, and 
desired some of the natives to tell me that he was not yet,^ Christian, and that 
he could not hear anything from me concerning the name of Jehovah till Ifb had 
decided whether he would become a Christian or not I 

After half an hourb further discussion, an attendant was desired to inform me, 
and some of the members of my congregation, who bad been trained by a nat’ve 
teacher from Rarotonga, that he had resolved to become a Christian, and to add, 
that bis family, and, he supposed, many of h% clan would unite with him. On 
the following Sabbath-day we held service in a large houserthat belonged to him, 

_a house in which they had been accustomed to have tbeir obscene dances, and 

to hold tbeir public assemblies. We held Christian service there the first time, 
and the house was crowded. 1 suppose there were not less than 500 persons, all 
seriously listening to Teava, the native teacher, while be preached to them a 
faithful sermon on the text, “ His name shall be called Jesus, for be shall save 
his people from their sins.” I give that as a specimen merely of the way in which 
chief after chief, and clan after clan, acted after consultation. Sometimes they 
held successive consultations for weeks or months, but that was the course they 
generally pursued. We can rarely get them to hear the gospel till they have 
resolved to^ renounce heathenisnl| and come over to us. But the old chief, 
although he embraeVd Christianity,'continued for a long time his superstitious 
notions, and so did his family. I was called up between eleven aad twelve o’clock 
at night, and desired <o ffy upwards of a mile to the chief’s house, where it was 
said his brother was possessed of a devil. The brother had joined him in em- 
bracingrChristiaTiity. It was their decided belief, and is so still, that there is this 
kind of demoniacal possession. There are certain diseases which they always 
ascribe t(U 7 ,fluence of ^hat description. 1 went and found the people in the house 
trembling, the man himself thinking that the god Moso, to whom he had been 
pfiest, was angry with him, and that he was about to be killed. I had taken 
some me<licine with me, for both the missionaries and the native teachers always 
adopt that plan. The medicine was administered, and I then desired Teava, the 
native teacher, to engage in prayer, for I bad not then sufiiciently acquired the 
lueguage to do it myself. In about half an hour it was alleged that the 
demon had fled, and all was then quiet. Many things of the same kind have 
occurred. 

On one occasion, I was sent for, a distance of eighty miles, to go to a large 
island; the message being that the people were inclined to embrace Christianity. 
With great ditficulty 1 got across the channel, and over the long and difficult road 
land. On our arrival, we found the people engaged in a sham fight. Two 
districts were assembled together, and they were using clubs cut out of the thick 
stem of the cocoa-nut frond, equal to the ordinary clubs in size, and nearly as 
bard. After several chiefs bad met, flourished their weapons, and retired again 
without fighting, two men began in*earnest. It was not long before the arm of 
one was broken ; but the man did not fall. A shout of victory was raised by the 
party of the man who struck the blow, and instantly their opponents took up 
stones, and rushed upon ffien? as a body. I thought that it wobld be wise for me 
to get out of the way, and l*nioved off, telling the chiefs that 1 had seen enough. 
After this was over, they held a consultation as to whether they should become 
•Christians or not, and thaf very eveilfing 300, headed by a party of chiefs who 
'had been at the fight, resolved that they would unite with us in Christian wor¬ 
ship on the next day—Sunday. On the Monday morning we commenced a 
school, and by the time I left in the forenoon of that day, several bad learned 
the letters of the alphabet. Time will not allew me to mention several instances 
of the same character; suflUce it t^^’say, that chief after chief, and thousands after 
thousands of the people throughout! the Uland, in the course of two years, were 
brought under Christian instruction. Since then about 3,000 have been bap¬ 
tized on their profession of Christianity; there were nearly 2,000 in pfaristian 
communion wheh I left, in whose piety the missionaries cherish a pleasing 
confidence, and luimbers of candidates. About 27,000 (nearly one-half the 
population) of Samoa have learned to read. Many of them rfead portions ol 
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Uie scriptures which we have translated, and others elementary books. Some 
thousands can write upon slates ; for we have neither copy-books, pens, nor ink, 
and indeed we have far from an adequate supply of slates, y' 

With regard to translations, the four Gospels* have beer^rinted and issued; the 
Hpistle to the Romans istteady to go to press, and the Acts nearly %o; and all 
the Epistles are in manuscript, exyept a part of the Hebrews, and in a forward 
Htiite as regards revision. We have also translated Exodus, Deuteronomy, and 
Isaiah,'and parts of thfe other books of the Old Testament. These, however, 
are only in rough draft; and, supposing that wc were to print them off as rapidly 
us we could, still it would take some years to carry them sthrougb the press. 
^^'e••wish, however, to be exceedingly cautious, and to take time for their cor¬ 
rection. The people have always been delighted with the books that we have 
printed,—elementary books, scriptufe history, and small magazines; but above 
all, with portions of tl^ scriptures. If we have had anything like a stock of • 
unother book, and a Gospel has come out, the sale of the other book has been 
nearly suspended. 

We have from the very first perceived the Importance of instructing the native 
teachers, of whom only twelve missionaries have nearly 200 under their superin¬ 
tendence, and we are obliged to depend very much upon them. We wish to 
make them still more efficient. They labour not only among the Samoans, but 
between twenty and thirty have already been sent as missionaries to the islands 
to the westward, where we hope to have the happiness of sending scores more— 
at least we shall do so if the Christians of Great Britain will furnish us with the 
jiieans. We do not doubt that the people wilPreceive them : for if ever there 
was a proof of the fiery pillar having gone before a Society in its operations, 
there is that proof with relation to the London Missionary Society in the SdVith 
Sea Islands. The islands arc prepared, the people are wUling, and are 
anxious to convey to them all tliat Christianity bestows ; but we have been told to 
stop, because the funds are nut sufficient. I shall never forget the meeting when 
first the question was proposed to our simple native tcachfers—‘‘ Who among you 
are ready to go with Mr. Williams to the islands to the westward ?*VJl*he call 
la half-iin-liour was responded to by between thirty and forty; and I nave with 
me Mr. Williams* manuscript list of their names. • 

Perhaps I ought to say a word with regard to what is called civilization and 
morals. Speaking of the people generally, the time has not allowed them to 
make very great progress. However, their clothing, and the mode in which 
they manage their cottages, are very much improved, and 1 trust will still niy^ 
jiiiprove. When we went thither we found them a very clean people, notwith¬ 
standing their vices. 1 wish not to be misunderstood : a minority, and only a 
minority, we regard as true Christians; but still, with respect to the general 
state of morals, take a certain number, or a certain district, or a certain village, 
mid compare them with a corresponding number of the inhabitants of any part 
(if England and Scotland, and I do not hesitate to say that we should have the 
advantage. One fact will illustrate this position. When the American survey¬ 
ing squadron went to Samoa in 1839, it called at Tutuila. Some of the young 
olliccrs were anxious for amusement, and went on shore for that purpose. 'I'hey 
visited one cottage, and found the people, for it was just sunset, reading the 
^(‘ripturcs; they went to a second, and there they were singing a hymn; they 
visited a third, and tliey were engaged in prayer. Thev went round the whole 
stittleinent, and fc/und all the families engaged in th^ sftie way. They then re¬ 
turned to the ship and tol^ their companions that tkere was no gratitication to 
be had there, and they were obliged to go to a heathen settlement on the oppo¬ 
site side of the island, before«they could kee a nativk dance. *I have with me • 
several letters from the Samoan people to the churches and chiefs of the Society, * 
and to the friends in general in England. 1 may be permitted to read one of 

them addressed to the London Miasionary Society. 

• • 

** To THE M 1 S 8 XONA.RY Society in BaxTAfN. 

“Friends! The London Missionary•Soci'ity. This Is the friendly letter'd 
the church, and teachers, and deacons : their urgent letter this to you. * Do you 
kindly regard us, and choose some missionaries that they may come and publish 
the kingdom of Jesus in tlii.'i group- This is the thing we Arnestiy entreat, 
brethren, that you [iruy earncbtly to God for us and for all lands, that the work 
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of God may prosper through *the world likfe the Word written in the Gospel of 
John, that he who soweth and he who reapeth may mutually rejoice. You, the 
societies, and the n^ksionaries', and the government, we show to you certain 
things which have be^n to grow* up, in Samoa here; these are the things, the 
arrow-roo^and the cocoa-nut oil, to assist in the of God. Behold it was 
not from us, but from your kindness to these lan^s. That is the end of this 
Word. May we mutually prosper from God. I'his letter is^ritten from Manono."' 

1 shall pass over Rotumah, and just glance at the Hebrides. You are 
aware that the sainted Williams placed teachers at Tanna, and fell on his visit 
to Erromanga on tlae following day. As soon as we could we followed him there, 
strengthened the mission at Tanna, placed teachers at Erromanga and Iinmer, 
and subsecmently brother Murray placed teachers at Anatom and Erranan. The 
mission at Erromanga is suspended through a^istake—1 believe simply a mistake ; 

> for on our arrival at Tanna, about 14 or 15 months since^ we received an invita¬ 
tion from Erromanga to send teachers there again. At all these islands there are a 
few people who attend Christian worship on the Sabbath and on other days. This 
time last year 1 was at Tanna, and had the happiness of spending four months 
with Messrs. Turner and Nisbet, to aid them in the commencement of their 
operations. The people differ in many respects from what have generally been 
called Polynesians—^they are about half-way between the Papuan and Polyne¬ 
sian, and from all appearances we may expect that the work will be far more dif¬ 
ficult there than it has been in the Samoan Mission ; nevertheless we have made 
a commencement, and I think a favourable commencement. During the time 1 
was there, we were able so far^to acquire the language as to draw up short ad¬ 
dresses ana short pVayers. BeforeHhat time the native teachers had been able to 
trahslate for us, and generally 300 people in Tanna heard the Word of God every 
week^ There were^schaols formed for boys, and for adults, and one for girls, 
which was conducted by Mrs. Turner, and Mrs. Nisbet. 1 have received a 
letter«.from Mr. Turner, dated a few weeks after I left, stating that the schools 
were going on there Better than when 1 left them, but unhappily the people 
were at«||mr. The district in which we resided was at war with another only 
from a i^e-and-a-halV to two miles distant. When I left, the war had been 
Carried on for six weeks, and all our efforts to bring it to a termination were 
unavailing. The war, however, had not been very destructive; for although 
they had been fighting, three, four, or five days a-week, there had been only 
three killed on each side, though vast numbers had been wounded with spears 
^d arrows. 

I was anxious to ascertain before I caioe away, how far any of them might be 
considered as having renounced their superstitions and idolatry : for wc did not 
consider, as in the case of the Samoans, that their attendance on public worship 
was any proof that they bad done so. 1 put the question to several of the chiefs, 
and they assured me that they no longer worshipped their old gods, but Jehovah; 
and one afternoon, I bad a proof that one of them at least did so. 1 arrived at 
the clan just about the time that they were taking their evening meal, and before 
doing BO it used to be the custom to pray to their gods, but on this occasion the 
chief offered up a prayer to Jehovah. It was not a mere saying of grace, but a 
deliberate prayer of four or five minutes’ duration. One petition in that prayer 
greatly interested me; it was, that the word of God might be sent to other 
dark lands as it has been sent to Tanna. You are aware that stations have been 
formed at Mar^ and Lififl two islands of the Loyalty group,-i-a group of which 
we scarcely know anything; but happily, some of the Samoans who had been 
drifted there served as interpreters on Mr. Murray’s going, and operations were 
■ soon commenced. The mission at thh Isle of Pines, adjacent to New Caledonia, 

* has been suspended, in consequence of the conduct of white barbarians, who have 
gone there as sandal-wood dealera, and have irritated the people till they have 
determined to have no foreigners among them, and our teachers have been sent 
away. This is not^hh worst feature of the •case. Notice was given that the 
next vessel which approached ehoyld be attacked out of revenge; and 1 am sorry 
to'find that Captain Ebrill, a kind-hearted man, who married the daughter of one 
of the missionaries, together with his crew, have been cut off, and ^so half the 
crew of aiupther vessel. They were treated most barbarously; and t^ people 
have shnVn that^ they were.~as we suspected—cannibals. Since we first went 
there, upwards of one hundred vessels have visited the islands fo^' sandal.wood | 
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but they do not treat the people with justice in gettijig it, nor is their conduct 
befitting the land to which they belong. y 

After referring to the proceedings of the french at Tlhiti, of which the lead¬ 
ing features bare been noticed in former numbers,'Mr. Heath concluded hi 0 > 
statements by observing^—From what you have heard, you will expect before I 
conclude that I should givt the seasons why we want a larger vessel. 1 cannot, 
howc;ver, now stop ft) go into details; suffice it to say, that it has been proved 
to the satisfaction of committees, and of the Board of Directors, that to have a 
vessel twice the size of the Camden^ to say nothing of other immense advantages, 
would be a great saving from year to year of es^ense; aifd perhaps that argu- 
Tn(?nt Will have more weight than any other. We ought to have had two vessels, 
but if we have only one, it must^as 1 have said, be of much greater burthen; 
and we must therefore look to the British public to furnish the means necessary for 
the purpose. We have not only nearly forty missionary families already therd, 
but many new stations to attend to in the islands of the New Hebrides, Loyalty, 
and New Caledonia, together with fresh openings presented to us to the west¬ 
ward. I have now, therefore, to ask for your sympathies on behalf of the Tfibi* 
tians, and to enable us to obtain the desired larger vessel. 1 appeal to you also 
for a further object; 1 ask you to erect now a monument to the memory of 
Williams. We have heard of cenotaphs and other things, but hitherto there has 
been no appropriate monument to that lamented man. In bis Enterprises,'* 
alluding to the Papuan race, he says, “ To that jpeople I shall, on my return, 
direct my principal attention, and 1 trust that British Christians, encouraged by 
the results of their efforts on behalf of the q^her races, wiiybe still »iore anxious 
for the conversion of this, and never relax their efforts or suspend thair prayers, 
till all the islands that stud the vast Pacific shall be enlightened and bleggpd with 
the gospel of salvation." Sui:h was his living, such Was h*s*dying wish. I have 
no doubt (if we could know it) it is still his wish, and 1 contend that we never 
shall have erected a monument befitting his character ^nd labours till^this has 
been realized—^till we have carried the gospel to all the islands that stud the 
Pacific ocean. I would only add, in the language of a heathen chiei^'"* We have 
abundance of proof that God is workingwe call upon you to pray for his bless¬ 
ing and for his support; and let all be ambitious of toe honour of being ** co¬ 
workers together with God." 


DEATH OF A NATIVE CHIEFTAINESS IN RAROTONGA. 

(From Rev. W, GUI, Arorung!, Dec. 81,184L*.) 

You will be grieved to learn that the sickness of the poor people is fast depopu¬ 
lating this island. There have not been so many cases during the past year, but 
it must be remembered that the number of inhabitants is less now than formerly. 
There is an average decrease of 300 souls annually in the island. 

At this station, there have been 94 deaths in the past year, while the births 
have only amounted to 27. In a few years hence, our settlements will be very 
thin. Oh 1 that the Lord may listen to our prayers, and spare a remnant to the 
praise of his grace I 

Among our de^aths we have been called to number many of the most useful and 
devoted members of the church, several of whom ^^^ve pleasing testimony to the 
power of the gospel during the last conflict. Makea Vaine, wife of Makea the 
late chief of Avarua, has been among tbe»number o£ those whom we hope hav^ 
been removed to the cburcH triumphant. Makea Vaine, from the time of her 
conversion, was steadfast to the profession of faith, and increasingly devoted in 
her efforts for the welfare of others, to the close of life. AlthouA somewhat 
advanced in years, she soon learn|d to read, and 1 have Jieard Mrs. Buzacott say 
that she rarely visited their house without bringing her Testament under her 
arm, to inquire into some passage which she had been reading at home. 

For some years she was a most efficient Superintendent in the femide depart¬ 
ment of the children's school; but for two years before her death, she devoted 
her wbele energies to the adult department of the early nforeing-i(fk>ol, where 
her influence and example were most beneficial. For some time before Mr. Buz- 
« arott's dcpar*#irr, she had had sevq^'al attacks, and in May and June she grew 
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wofite. As tbc realities of death approached her, she became more and mure 
hutiihle, and at last co\>Jd sing of redemption through the blood of the Lamb. 
On the last Sabbath iiv^uly she became much worse. On my entering her 
lipartment I #ound her insensible/ Thb strong band of death was fast accom¬ 
plishing its purpose. 

After waiting a little time she revived, and upon her recognising me, I said, 
“Friend, you are near death: are you in much pain?** She answered, “ ^cs, m^ pain 
is very great ** I inquired, “ Are you troubled^ at all in mind in reference to the 
past, or the future?”. She replied, “ No, my heart is fixed, my thoughts centre 
in Jesus/* “Can you really place the care of your all on the Saviour?*’ 1 in¬ 
quired ; “ and have you no misgiving of heart about your security in him T* Slie 
thought a moment, and said, “ There is at tin^jes a little trouble lest 1 should not 
I'jeach the place where Jesus dwells;*’ again, pausing for a moment, she resumed, 
“ But the trouble is not great; my heart is with Him—my heart is with Jesus.” 
Then referring to a sweet native hymn, expressive of the Psalmist's faith and 
hope, when he sang, “ Yea, though 1 walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil: for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they com¬ 
fort me;” she again became convulsed, and in that state continued until the fol¬ 
lowing day, when the chariot of the Lord’s deliveraitce appeared and bore her 
redeemed spirit to the place of his glory. 


^ Mi.\SSACUE AT/rUE ISLE OF PINES 

I r 

We de<;:ly regret ^o^statg, that, in the month of April last, a report reached 
Sydney, of the truth of which no reasonable doubt»can be entertained, that an¬ 
other of Jhose dreadful massacres so frequent among the unchristianized islands of 
the Pacific, had been recently perpetrated by the natives at the Isle of Pines. It 
appears, on the 12th of August, 1842, three days before the Camden readied 
Sydney oiTuer voyage to England, the brig Star, commanded by Captain Kbrill, 
soft-in-law of one of our missionaries at Tahiti, sailed from that port for the Isle of 
Pines, where she arrived, it is supposed, about a month after. Whiledyingat aridior 
olf the island, the captain and crew, who had previously been on the most ihendly 
terms with the natives, went on shore for the purpose of cutting timber, mid 
w^ thus engaged when, upon a signal from Mutukii, the principal diief, the 
people rushed upon them, slaughtered them with their own axes, and afterwards 
devoured them. The chief then sent a number of the natives, together with some 
of the native evangelists from the Samoas, who had been labouring a short time 
upon the island, to tow the vessel on shore; and when this was done, the Sainoun 
teachers were also killed at his command. 

Thus have the merciful purposes of the Society in reference to this island been 
defeated for the present, and thus has additional evidence been alfordcd of the 
necessity for greater efforts to spread the gospel among the unevangelized and 
barbarous portion of the Polynesian tribes, not only as the divinely appointed in¬ 
strument for securing the salvation of the soul, but as the only effectual safeguard 
against the recurrence of such heart-rending atrocities as that which has now been 
stated. It is, however, consolatory to know that the murderous attack of the 
natives was not in consoqt^nce of any feeling of opposition to the t^hristiun reli¬ 
gion, or its teachers, but w'a%*simply an act of indiRcriminate revenge for severe 
injuries formerly inflicted upon them by Europeans visiting their island. The 
murder of the Sam^Oan evangelists admits of less extenuation ; but their connec- 
tson with foreigners would, in the estimation of th® barbarous people, incapable 
of distinguishing friends from enemies, be a sufficient justification of the act. 

It is deeply to be regretted that‘the Star left Sydney before the arrival of the 
Camden, since Captain Morgan, who had recently visaed the Isle of Pines, was 
aware of the intention of the nativec to destroy the next Europeans who should 
land-amongst them. Had Captain Ebrill sailed three days later, he would have 
been appriteed of the danger, and dislUadeA from his enterprise; hut, unhappily, 
the first intipiation received of the fearful doom that awaited himself and his 
crew, was the wild and sudden rush of the exasperated islanders on their confiding 
and unprepared victims. 
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AFRIJC A.. 

PROOFS OF DIVINE FAVOUR IN CAFFRARIA. 

(From Hcv. Jl. Oaldei’wu.Kl, IJHtiVwater, Caffraria, June 12,1843.) 

AV'' hile the measure of our success is by no means to be regarded as the rule of 
our duty; and while the number he may be pernfltted to lAeceive into church- 
fellcwship would be an unsafe and uiiscriptural criterion of the Christian character 
and ability of any missionary or minister; still it is most depressing to labour 
without any success. To bear up against the depressing influence of such a trial 
requires unusual faith ;'*and it must be regarded as a ground of very great thank** 
fulness and encouragement, by all engaged in the cause of missions, whether at 
home or abroad, when the missionary is favoured to see any signs of life amid the 
darkness and death by which he is surrounded; when he is permitted to tell the 
churches at home that he fighteth in the “ high places of the field/' “not as one 
that beateth the air.” 

You will, therefore, I know, rejoice with me, when I inform you that I had the 
happiness, the Sabbath before last, to baptize and receive into cburcb-'fellowship 
nineteen Caflfres, three Hottentots, and two, formerly slaves—one Hottentot, 
baptized when a child, at Theopolis, was admitted into the church at the same 
time—in all 2.^ persons. The scene was unusually interesting, and,! trust the 
impressions of the day will long remain, 1 hope the occa^on has be^i ble^ised 
to give us a fresh impulse. It is truly bumbling to tbink bow constanuy we re¬ 
quire to be pushed forward, y how prone we are to fall ba£k and becdffle Ian* 
guid! AVe are here deprived of many of the hallowed and exciting influences of 
home. But the Lord is faithful and compassionate, an^ he knoweth thsm that 
are his. 

The last mentioned Hottentot was formerly a source of ^puch annoj:tf!.r*ce to mo. 
lie had more knowledge than many of his neighbours, but it was that knowledge 
wliicb puifeth up. He was proud and violent, and mucb given to quarrel. But 
ho is now a changed man. lie was humbled under an attack of the small-pox; 
uml ever since be appears to have profited by the stated ministrations on the Sub- 
hath and during tlie week. 

In Cairrelaiid, 1 tielieve there has always been much secret opposition by4Jlte 
chiefs and amapakati, or counsellors, with an outward show of encouragement, or 
an appearance of indifrereiice. The native authorities of this land seem to have 
long thought the teachers were a simple, harmless set of folks; that the word of 
God which they spoke could not do any harm; that they might, therefore, be 
permitted to talk; and thus the credit and temporal advantage of apparently 
countenancing the teachers might be enjoyed, without much risk of old customs 
being endangered. But things are beginning to alter. The matter is becoming 
more serious. Too many are seen to be influenced by tbe truth, and the word of 
God is proved to be not quite so harmless to good old customs as was supposed. 
All this is gradually converting secret, into open and determined, opposition. 
But a work has been begun which no chief, or any set of chiefs, can entirely 
destroy. ^ 

We have now & considerable number of cbildreiuin tbe school on the station, 
and Airs. C. has resumed Jier work with the girls. *We have also three boys and 
six girls ill tbe house under instruction, put their maintenance this season will 
be a serious aifair, owing to scarcity of food, which is caused by the want of irri« 
gatioii. 1 am trying to ur^e the people in the immediate neighbourhood, whohav^ 
H light to live near the river, to bring the water out upon the land. H would 
require great labour, and the people nave no food. St^ll we shall make the at¬ 
tempt. 1 fear now to ask a fartliMig for any,thing from b«me, when there is so 
inuclt heart-rending distress there. ^ 

1 have got £10 towards the work. »lt wauld require at least £50, ip addition 
to the labour of the people. This would secure food for a considerable nifinber, 
and wui^ld be far belter to the people, and therefore to the cause thai^an annual 
subscription of money. AVe cannot maintain our position efficiently in this coun- 
^try without irrigation ; and no station ought ever to be commenced without its 
being ascertained that the land can Be irrigated. 
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OF THE REV. PETER WRIGHT. 

> . * 

* ADDiTiOMfkL particulars of this deeply afflictive ever^^are communicated in the 
appended copy of a letter, addressed by the sorrowing widow of our departed 
brother, to the Rev. Dr. Philip, at Cape Tovfn :— * 

My Dear Sir, —You will, ere this, have heard of the great loss whichf we and 
the mission have sustained. The fever has been in our house for more than tw'O 
months; not a servant has pscaped; and all, with the exception of the three 
youngest children, have had it. On the 31st of March, my dear partner begj^n to 
complain. On the Saturday he prepared for the Sabbath, and attended two fu» 
nerals. On the Sabbath morning he felt mu^ worse, and said, ** O that I had but 
, assistance to-day for my great work I I feel as if I shall ocarcely get through the 
services.'* However, he preached three times, and administered the Lord's supper. 
Many were that day admitted to the church, and one of our own children among 
the rest. 

On the Monday morning Mr. W. complained that he felt worse; but he at¬ 
tended to the meetings for inquirers, and was busily employed all the day in the 
affairs of the mission. Tuesday passed away in the same manner, but he con¬ 
tinued to get worse. On the Wednesday he was entirely laid aside, and took to 
his bed to get up no more. For the first eight days there was nothing apparently 
very dangerous: he prescribed for himself and for two of the children who were 
both confined to their beds with fever; and also for the servants. On the innth 
day his eyftiptoms became very alarming, and we lost no time in sending off to 
Go^sbefg for medical advice. On the tenth day he lost both bis hearing and his 
8 peeGlii 9 :<and his suffering% were very great. 

We had no help at hand, hut we tried every m£ans in our power to afford him 
relief, but it was all in vain—death was near. A little before twelve o'clock at 
night fte men arrived ft’om Colesbcrg, but the doctor could not come. The men 
broughtjaedicines which the doctor hoped would give relief. We succeeded in 
giving hun a little, but be immediately appeared worse. In a little more than a 
garter of an hour, he became convulsed; and after being twice convulsed, his 
happy spirit took its flight. 

On the Thursday when my dear partner grew worse, the deacons assembled 
the people together in the church, purposely to pray for their dear pastor's re¬ 
covery. Some of the old members came and knelt at his bedside, and prayed 
e*arnestly that the Lord would not remove from them their kind shepherd, who 
cared for all their interests, and who watched over them with fatherly kindness. 
'The last two days of his life were days of weeping and lamentation among the 
people: they all attended his funeral and wept bitterly over his grave ; the ser¬ 
vice was conducted by one of the deacons, who has taken a deep interest in all our 
concerns. The other deacon, with the chief and his principal men, have done all 
in their power to comfort us. 

The first sabbath after Mr. W.'s death, the place of worship was a place of 
mourning; the speakers could not be heard for weeping,—they had to stop and 
mingle their tears with the people. The mission was dail^ becoming more inter¬ 
esting; a revival had begun, and people were doily coming to our house to in¬ 
quire what they must do to he saved. The schools bad been well attended, and 
we often had more than SiOOjchildren in both schools. 1 had also commenced a 
sewing-school twice a-week, which pleased the people very much. And, as it 
regarded temporal things, Pbilippolis had never made sftch a move before. 'I'here 
^re many good houses in forward* state; sony: already roofed and others 
•thatched; .and there are also a good many begun, and many good stone kraals 
have been built. 

I am very sorry for the chief, is much cast down. The Lord is never at 
a loss for want of m^n«, and 1 trust some one«will come forth who will study all 
the interests of these poor and nowHifl^icted people. The last labours of my dear 
husband for the temporal welfare eff ^.bese,people, was answering the false cbarg:es 
of the Befors against the Griquas. It cost him much labour, be bad so many wit¬ 
nesses to e:|amine. , 

I know*you wRl sympathize with us, and prav for us, I am now left a widow 
with nine fatherless children—I have lost a kind husband, and my children a ten¬ 
der and affectionate father. « * 
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MADAGASCAR. 

EXPULSION OF THE NATIVE TEACHER^ RAFARXvAVY ANQ JOSEPH, 

FROM'NOSIMITSIO BY THE FRENCH. 

* > 

The foMowing commuuications from our indefatigable missionary, the Rev. D. 
Johns, under date Mauritius, April will be read with deep and painful interest. 
The Directors had been encouraged to hope, that a mission nyght be commenced 
in some of the islands lying off the north-east side of Madagascar; hut it will be 
seon lhat the plan is, for the present, defeated by the political movements of the 
French in these quarters, and the boitility of the Romish priests. The Directors 
learn, by subsequent letters, t][iat Mr. Johns has gone down again to the western 
coast of Magadascur, and they anxiously wait to bear the result of his visit, and 
to ascertain what opening he can find for locating the native teachers, and pro¬ 
moting the interests of a mission in connection with which so much prayer and 
faith have been exercised. 

A few days ago I received letters from Joseph and Mary, extracts of which I 
forward by this opportunity. I am again cast down; for my plans are once more 
frustrated. Wc had made up our minds to establish a mission at Nosimitsio, 
which would be likely to bear upon Madagascar; but the French have taken [) 08 - 
session of the island, and a Catholic priest has fixed his abode there, and driven 
away our teachers, so that now wc have no hope of being able to do any thing 
there more than at Nosibe, Nosifuly, or Nosikomba. The fjpur islands are now 
in the possession of the French: and 1 am told by good authority thatAhey •de¬ 
sign taking possession of a large portion of the north ^f Majjagascar be£u;i8 the 
close of this year, and that preparations are now being made for it. They also 
intend to take Mojanga, nor is it expected that they will stop until they gain pos¬ 
session of the whole island. This they will be able to accomplish without much 
difficulty, since they are engaging upon their side all the chieftains who are not 
in subjection to the llovas. These chieftains are inveterate enerifte? to the 
Hovas, who have often treated them with barbarous cruelty, and they will readily 
do all in their pJwcr to assist the French in subduing them. 

I need not say anything respecting the proceedings of Joseph and Mary at Nosi- 
niitsio, and the cause of their departure. Though their pious efforts to introduce 
the Gospel among their countrymen in that island had not been long commenced, 
we may hope that the seed they have sown will not be altogether lost. DurWg 
the four months and q half they were allowed to teach, a good many persons 
learned to read the Scriptures, and obtained copies of the Psalms or Testament, 
which I believe they still retain. And may we not hope that some of these will 
teach in turn their relatives and friends? 1 am much pleased with the feeling 
evinced by Joseph and Mary: they do not murmur, or appear discouraged in their 
work, but seem sensible that it is their duty to do all in their power Ao advance 
the cause of the Redeemer in any part of their native land. 

(Extract of a loiter from Josoph. to Jlev. 1). Johns, Nosimitsio, Feb. IB43.) 

In a week after your departure from Nosimitsio, Ratsimiharo brought his wife 
and her sisters to {lafaravavy, so that she had then ffvegor six scholars, and 1 had 
six scholars who attended to receive instruction efpy day. When the people 
saw that the instruction communicated to the scholars was not difficult, but easy'; 
and when they heard our daily conversation, many .applied to us for spelling- 
books, and ail who tried to ISarn of their own accord improved fast, and were* 
much delighted. When they all assembled, the house was found tod small to 
receive them, and I was obliged to take them oUt of doors, and to have assistance 
in teaching them. & . 

This was the delightful state of tiling in th» island. We tvere greatly rejoiced 
in teaching the people, and in conversing with them, and felt much encouraged 
by their improvement. Many were ablef'to re^, and we gave them several eppies 
of the Psalter and New Testament, and we began to think of establishing prayer- 
meetings! Alas 1 our joy lasted not long 1 On the 16tb of Nbvqmberr a Catholic 
priest from Nosibe, arrived at Nosimitsio, and, as soon as he arrived, before enter¬ 
ing any bouse, came to us at the bpuie of Rafaravavy, and called Andrianndo 
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and myself to follow him. When we entered the house, he invited us most 
earnestly to unite with him* and teach his scholars, offering to supply us with all 
we wanted as to foooVclothing, and residence; and give us a dollar a-montb for 
the present. We replKd, that*we would teach according to our own way; and 
after we re'fused again and again to comply with his Repeated requests, he said, 
“ 1 tell you then, plainly, that this island, ^nd Npsifaly and Nosibc, have not 
many masters. The French alone are the masters herei, and they do as they 
please. I have offered to engage you. and you refuse; therefore I tell j^u that 
we will have no other mode of worship here,4)ut that of the Roman Catholic.’' 

Soon after the Cutholic pr>?st commenced building a house in the village, and 
the people were ordered not to come to us. As there was a general dissatisfac¬ 
tion in the island, and having no people to teach, we wrote to Madam D -, at 

Nosibe, and in a few days her little vessel*arrived to convey us thither. We 
- embarked, eight in number, and arrived in safety at Ncfeibe, after a few hours’ 

sail. We cannot speak too highly of Madam D-. She is exceedingly kind 

to us; has given us a good house on her premises to reside in, and her servants 
unite with us in family worship. We intend, however, shortly to take a house 
outside the premises, as there are many Sakalavas, afraid to enter the house of a 
Frenchman, who wish to converse with us relative to the word of God, and to 
learn its contents. 


ORDINATIONS. 

* 

Mr. Mullens. 

On Tfibsday evening, Stpt. 5th, Mr. Joseph Mu^l^lens, B.A., of Coward College 
and London University, was ordained to the Missionary office at Barbican Chapel. 
The Rev. Dr. Jenkyn^ tutor of Coward College, commenced the service with 
reading the Scriptures and prayer; the Rev. J. J. Freeman, one of the Secre¬ 
taries tfie Society^ proposed the usual questions; the Rev. Arthur Tidman 
([Mr. Mullens’ pastor) offered the ordination prayer; and the Rev. A. F. Lacroix, 
of Calcutta, delivered the charge; at the conclusion of which, a beautiful copy 
of Bagster’s Polyglott Bible was presented to Mr. Mullens, in the name of the 
Church, by the Rev.^A. Tidman. Tlie concluding prayer was offered by the 
Rev. Henry Madgin. 


Mr, Parker. 

On Thursday evening, Sept* 7th, Mr. John Henry Parker, of Homerton College, 
was ordained as a Missionary at the Old Meeting, Homerton. The Rev. A. 
Wells, of Clapton, read suitable portions of Scripture, and offered tb(? opening 
prayer. The introductory discourse, describing the Missionary’s future field of 
labour, was delivered by the Rev, A. F. Lacroix. The questions w'erc asked by 
the Rev. A. Tidman, in his official capacity, as a Secretary of the Society. The 
Rev. W. Chaplin, of Bishop’s Stortford, (Mr. P.’s former pastor,) presented the 
ordination prayer. The Rev, Dr. Pye Smith (tutor of Mr. P.) gave the charge; 
and the Rev. John Feaaton, from Exeter, offered the conducing prayer. The 
services on both occasionSeWere very numerously attended, and proved deeply 
interesting. ^ 


EMBARKAJ-ION OF MISSIONARIES. 

On Saturday, Sept^Qtti, the Rev. A. F. Laoroix, and family, returning to Cal¬ 
cutta, with Rev, Joseph Mullens, ^nd Rev. J. H, Parker, appointed to labour at 
tht same station, embarked for dlfutta^in the Queen, Capt. M'Leod, at Ports¬ 
mouth. ^ 
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LETTERS FROM SHAGDUR, SON OF KENAT, TO MR. SWAN. 

•» 

The followinff Letters are an affecting sequel to the late c^ommunications which 
were inserted in the number for September. They possess the deepest interest, 
and, with unaffected pathos, exhibit the mellowing influence of the gospel ot 
Christ:— 

- On A, 28 rA April y 1843 . 

Greatly belovep elder Brother and Friend, Wuxiam Swan, —Desiring 
your peace and health, 1 present tny salutations; also, my very dear Friend and 
elder Sister, Mrs Swan, I desire your peace. 

What shall 1 then tell you, dear Sir? There is much to communicate, but I 
bave scarcely any time to write, my heart is grieved about my dear Father, and 
is becoming as dark as night. After his baptism, bis mind became peaceful, but 
be was seized with another di.sease, and is now near to death; he suffers very 
much, and although he wishes to speak something about you and Afrs. Swan, be 
is unable. He is filled with love in regard to the truth of God and the salvation 
of Christ. I bave a very strong desire to write to you, but am alraqst unable to 
form the letters. On the 18th of April 1 was baptized : ic'was the last sabbnlh 
of Easter. I told the priest that, on account of my Roing among my lfl*etbfen to 
teach and circulate the word^^of God, it would be wett to»ff>low my GlJ^gay • to 
remain, and so be has not taken it off. This, however, is a very small thing. 
The first and second commandments, and the I7tb chapter of the Ac4s of the 
Apostles, arc indeed subjects for much thought. I have conversed with the 
Greek priest who lately came to the nearest village; he^knows a ijttle Mongo¬ 
lian, and on Sabbath-day he read a part of the 1st chapter of John s Gospel, and 
preached froimit. Up to this time all is very pleasant. He lately came here toliee 
your house and this neighbourhood; he visited all the tents here, and spoke kindly 
to the people, saying, “ The work of the missionaries was great, and must have 
been blessed of God.*' Remember,’* said he, “that the work of Christ has 
been here testified to you." Others of our friends will now be baptized; Ijulsol' 
the women and ebildron the priest said, “ Let them first well consider, and let 
them act as they tiiirik proper.” He also allowed us, in regard to food, to do as 
we liked. 1 believe Tickshi and Wandang wish rather to go back to their old 
ways than to be baptized ; but 1 think from what 1 hear, they will not be allowed 
to do so: their conduct thus would not only be against the truth of God, but 
against the laws of the land. 

May the blessing of God, dear Sir, rest on you and on us. My father is now 
so ill, we know not what may happen to him. What a dying miserable thing is 
the body of man 1 How short his time! 'J'hc never-dying soul is the thing to be 
thought about. The peace and joy which Christ, the Son of God, has brought, 
is indeed precious. Dearly beloved Sister and Brother, until the time of uiy 
death your faces will ever remain in my heart. Whep shall the day of our meet¬ 
ing come? when shall we see each other? near whom, and where shall we be 
1 believe I shall be the^e first, and there 1 shall ivait for you. Desiring your 
peace, I remain * , 

Your affectionate younger Brother and well-wisher, 

SuA<iDUR, son of Kenat—now Nell, sod of John. ' 

The Bishop became my Godfather. The Russian officers and pHests now 
praise much the work you engaged in here. The priei^s say they mean to fol¬ 
low your example. 

# 

* The lock of hair which is allowed to grow from the crown of the head while the 
rest of the hair is shaven. This being the form in which tho heathew .people wear 
their hair, the Gizigay, or lock of hair plaited into a long queue, is removed when any 
one is l^aptize 1. 
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Miscellaneous Intelligence^ 

Ona, %d May^ Old Style^ 1B43. 

My pear Fbiknps, iKIper i5ROTHERS» ANp Teachers, Mr. Stalpybrass 
^NP Mr* Swan, —Greatl|L*beloTed and«never-to-be-for^tten ones, I desire your 

E eace and health. Ah I my heart is at this time in the^pths. My dear father 
as gone to another world. The body, which \^a8 formed of dust, oas returned 
to the dust, and the soul of my dear father has returned to Ok>d its Maker. This 
day death has entered into my tent. Shortly after the dawhing of day my father 
breathed his last. To the end he continued irf his reason and was able to con¬ 
verse. Yesterday morning he grayed to Ood for a long while, and repeated the 
Lord’s prayer. Your names, beloved, calling to mind, he prayed thus —** €>h 
God, oh God, if it be thy will send hither two of thy servants.’’ After this he 
named again and again Mr. and Mrs. Swan, Sarah, and John—and wept much: 
putting his hand on his breast and looking up, he beseechingly said, ** Oh Lord 
Jesus, have mercy on me I” When any friends came to see him and asked how 
he was? he answered, “ I am going, my time has come, may you live well. I 
am going to my future home.’ Ills pain after this became very great, almost 
unbearable, but when he got any peace he was very eager to speak, l^ast even¬ 
ing, when I asked him if he had any message to send to our beloved teachers, he 
with much joy said, “ They were not only my dear teachers, but were as my be¬ 
loved children. Send my last salutations to each of them: tell Mr. and Mrs. 
Swan that 1 have gone in peace; 1 have now ceased to sec them in this world 
and, with many tears added, ** Oh that we may meet in the future world!'’ After 
this he lay quite still for some time, and then said, “ 1 am in peace because 1 
have been baptized before my deatn.” If I had left one of the commands of 
Christ un^rformed, I should not have had peace. 1 have now received that for 
which n^ve waited^ tfnd, making the sign of the cijpss, he prayed. He Buffered 
great agony during the night, but bad some rest towards the close, and after n 
little sleep expired without a groan. 1 shall afterwards write to you all that 
happens. What a very awful thing it is to be ** weighed in the balances artd to 
be found sra^iiting!” 1 qften fear about myself. What am I, and what is iiiy 
body? I strive daily to weigh myself. Jesus is my good Shepherd, and is truly 
the* comforter. Often iny thoughts are with you. • 

1 used to think that if 1 died before my father he would be greatly grieved, 
and 1 pitied him; but now, although my wife, Amogolang, and my little ones, 
were to be left, Jesus Christ 1 hope would not forsake them. 1 am not at presettt 
woU*..having a trembling all over my body and being very weak. In the night 1 
get no sleep, and think much of you. In my dreams 1 see you, and think ot you 
as not having returned to your home: then 1 have great haifpincss; but when I 
wake I can only lie and meditate.—To my beloved fathers, mothers, brothers, 
and sisters, as well as all who ask for me, my great love. 

Yours, &c. 


GLASGOW : 

FCLLARTON AND CO., PBINTKR8, V ILr.AriSLD. 
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ON THE IMPORTANCE OF UNITY. 

A DISCOURSE FOR THE TIME.S. 

“ Now I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our LonJ Je«iJ6 Christ, tJM*ye 
Hit speak the same tiling, anii^hat there be no divisions amon^ you; but that 
ye be perfectly joined together in tl»e same mind, and in the same judgment.'* 
—I Coa. i. 10. 

These words were originally addressed by the Apostle Paul to the* 
members of thfe Church in Corinth. From the context it would 
appear, that a spirit of rivalry and disunion !iad begun to exhibit 
itself among them : tliis was not only dishonouring to their Christian 
profession, but was especially obstructive of their mutual edificatiom 
It seems to Iiave arispn not so'much from conscientious differences as 
to important points of doctrine, as from an undue preference for par¬ 
ticular preachers. Ver. 12, Now this I say, that every one of you 
saith I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and 1 of 
Christ.’* The Greeks were great admirers of human wisdom and of 
human eloquence; and even those who had been converted to the 
faith of Christ, seem to have retained a considerable measure of their 
former predilection for the popular systems of philosophy, and for a 
pompous and oratorial style of language: and this led the Corinthian 
converts to exalt ^ne preacher at the expense qf'^nother^ on account 
of such external advantages, and even to depfhciate the teaching of 
Paul himself: His bodily presence,,” they Sfiidr ^ was weak, and 
his speech contemptible,” *2 Cor. x. 10. Now, the Apostle,shows 
that his supposed inferiority, in regard these external trappings, 
was not a matter of 7iec€ssity, but the result of choice^ He used ** great 
plainness of speech;” but his doing so vg&s with a v4ew to enhance 
the power of God as displayed in the coijTersion of sinners; .so chapv 
it* ], 4, 5, ** And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not* with 
excellency of speech, or of wisdom, declaring unto you%the tetCjmony 
of God:—And my speech and my preaching was not with entieing 
W9rds of man*» wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power; that your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but 
New Series. Vol. III. '* 2 N 
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in the power of 6s»d/' His adopting this simple style of language 
was also [ntended to^demonsti'ate the intrinsic efficacy of the doctrine 
of the cross to reconcile sinners to God, and detain the pride of ^11 
human glory: Ver. 22—29, **Por the<Jew3 require a sign, and the 
Greeks seek after wisdom: but we preach Christ*^crucified, unto the 
Jews a stumblingblock, and unto the*Greeks foolishness; but unto 
them who are Called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of 
God, and the wisdom of God. Because the foolishness of God is 
wiser than men, and the weakness of God is stronger than men.” 
• The Apostle furtlier shows the folly and misoliief of indulging in 
such contentions as those above alluded to. It was destructive of the 
unity of the church; so he asks, in a tone of holy indignation, (ver. 
13,) “Is Christ divided? was Paul crucified for you? or were ye 
baptized in the name of Paul ?” It gave that honour to the creature 
which was the sole prerogative of the Creator, and put the instru¬ 
ment, in man's conversion, in place of the great Agent: Chap. iii. 
3—7, “Who then is Paul, and who is A^ollos, but ministers by 
whom y/5 believed, even as the Lord gave to every man ? I have 
planted ApoHos* watered, but God gave the increase. So then nei- 
thefijs he tha;^ ^planteth any thing, neither he that watereth, but 
God that giveth the increase.” It was following the example of 
worldly men, whose unhappiness it is to live in an element of strife, 
and to contend for the honour of their favourite leaders rather than 
for iffe^^InterestS'of truth. Chap. iii. 3, 4, “For whereas there is 
'among you envying, and strife, and divisions, are ye not carnal, and 
walk as men? For while one saith, I am of Paul; and another, I 
am of Apollos; are ye not carnal ?*’ In fine, it was to lose sight of 
the humbling but salutary truth, that whatever endowments any 
'"Christian possesses, whether in a public or private sphere, they are 
entirely the gifts of God; and consequently, arano proper ground of 
boasting or self-gratulation : Chap. iv. 6, 7, “ For who maketh thee 
to differ from another? and what hast thou that thou didst not re¬ 
ceive? now, if thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory as if thou 
hadst not received it ?*’ 

So, ill the words of the text, he solemnly warns them “in the 
name,” or by the authority, of the Saviour himself, against whatever 
would tend to interrupt their mutual harmony; and earnestly ex¬ 
horts them to cultiyate a spirit of unanimity, in so far as that is 
attainable in the present imperfect state: “Now, I beseech you, 
brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak 
the same thing, and that there be no divisions (or schisms) among 
you; but that ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind, and 
in the same judgment." fOf course, it is not meant that any Chris¬ 
tian should sacrifice his own conscientious opinion for the sake of 
outward uniformity; or that no allowance should be made for differ- 
ences.of sentiment among tho followers of Christ, arising from differ¬ 
ent degrees of spiritual illumination: for, in that case, there would 
be no v^dom fot the exercise of forbearance:—nor is it expe-'^ted that 
every individual in a Christian church should think exactly alike on 
every point of doctrine; this has never been the cash, and perhaps 
never will be, till they all appear perfect before the throne of God, 
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Tiiere were difierences of sentiment ia the primitive churches^ (Rom* 
xiv. 1—3,) and yet the apostles themselves did^not presume author!- 
tf^ively to interfere,^^ith a view to settle them, bull recAmmended 
each person to judge fpr himself, and to be fully persuaded in his 
own ipind. Werefpxact unirormity necessarv in a church, it might 
reasonably be doubted, (cons|ituted as men s minds presently are,) 
whether any such thing as Christian fellc^wship csuld exist at all. 
But. what the apostle means is (as it is elsewhere expressed), that the 
members of Christian churcheg should ^‘follow after the things that 
make for peace;*’ tjiat ** whereto they have attained, they should, 
walk by the same rule, and mind the same thing;” tliat they should 
endeavour to “keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace;” 
that they should be ready to receive even those that are “ weak in 
the faith, but not to doubtful disputations,^'—and strive as much os 
possible to avoid all those causes of strife and contention, which 
would mar their mutual peace, or cast a stumblingblock in the way 
of the weak. In othe^ words, he here beseeches them all to “speak 
the same thing,” i. e., to unite in holding forth to the view ot the 
world the grand and distinguishing doctrines of the gospel, as the 
sole foundation of their faith and hope, and the great basis*^ tfieir 
union ; “ and that there no divisions,” that <s, clbhisms or fafties, 
“among them,” aiming at different ends and pursuing opposite in¬ 
terests ; but that “ they be perfectly joined togeidier,” as members of 
the same body, and stones in the same edifice, “^in the s^ne mind 
and in the same judgment,”—aiming chiefly at the glory of God, tl\p 
honour of tho gospel, and the salvation of each other's souls, and 
“ trying the things that differ,” so as to refuse the evil and to choose 
the good. 

Now, if ever there was a time which peculiarly called for 
exercise of this uni^y and steadfastness among the disciples of Christ, 
it is the present: and it never was more necessary for the members 
of our churches carefully to examine the grounds of their faith and 
practice, and the scriptural character of the principles which they 
profess, than in the day in which we live. All sects and parties in 
tlie visible clmrch are making extraordinary efforts for the propaga¬ 
tion and defence of their own peculiar opinions; and unless we, as a 
denomination, keep pace with the spirit of the age, and be thoroughly 
convinced of the scriptural nature of our distinctive principles, we 
shall be in danger of being carried away by^soDoe of those novelties, 
in doctrine or discipline, which are everywhere springing up; and 
the churches with which we are connected w^ll lis paralyzed in their 
efforts for the diffusion of divine truth, or will be swamped amidst'* 
the troubled waters of ecclesiastical strife. It is the design of the 
writer, therefore, on the present occasiim, first,^ to point out some 
things which are conducive td the maintenance of Christian union; 
secondly, to adduce some of those mot^yes to unity and steadfastness 
which the gospel presents, and w)iich arise out of the very*nature 
of Chri^ian fellowship, especially as understood and ^rofesse^} by us; 
and, thirdly, to direct the attention of the reader to tKe e^nis ^fising 
irom the conte'ary spirit of division and disunion. The writer truste 
that, in what may be said, it will not be supposed that he is dissatis- 
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fled with the cond'^jct of ih^ members of the churches generally, or 
that lie has any part^pular individuals in view; what he designs to 
advance i^ rather in the way of caution or insif^*^ction^ than of reflec¬ 
tion or reproof; and is especially intended for the benefit of the 
younger members of the churches, who may nrit have had jmuch 
opportunity of becoming acquainted wif-h our peculiar principles, in 
regard to churcli order,-r-and who may therefore 1)6 in danger of 
being led away, through the influence of more recent or popular sys¬ 
tems. Nor does he wish to say a yvord to the disparagement of 
other bodies of Christians, or which might be CQUsidered as at vari¬ 
ance with the exercise of that cliarity which all the true followers of 
the Lamb owe to each other- On the contrary, he rejoices in every 
movement which is made, in the right direction, by brethren of otlier 
denominations, as well as in their efforts to revive the spirit of vital 
godliness throughout the land: but a decided preference for tlie views 
which we have been led to embrace, from examination of the word 
of God, is perfectly compatible with that lo\'e which we ought to 
cherish towards the whole household of faith. 

First, flien, we sliall consider some things which are conducive to 
the ciTltivation of unity and steadfastness among tiie members of 
Chrlsttan churclids. 'And here it may be,necessary to premise tliat 
the term church appears to us to be used in two senses only in the 
New Testament; fiist, for the whole body of the faithful scattered 
throughcqit the world, or the church universal,—as when it is said 
^.hat Christ loved the churchy and gave himself for it;” and, secondly, 
as descriptive of a particular society of professing Christians, united 
together in visible fellowship for the observance of gospel ordinances. 
Thus, we read of the church in Corinth, the church in Antioch, tlie 
churches of Galatia, the churches of Asia, (Chap. xvi. 19,) &c. 
Now, there are certain duties which we owe to t|ie clinrcli of Christ 
in both these senses: in the former sense, we are bound to entertain, 
towards all our fellow-Christians of every denomination, charity and 
forbearance;—we are bound to pray for them, to seek their spiritual 
and temporal welfare, and to rejoice in their prosperity and success. 
It is not our intention, however, to dwell, at present, on this branch 
of the subject; but to confine ourselves to the second fense of the 
word, and to consider the duties which we owe to that branch of the 
visible church with which, as individuals, we are more immediately 
connected. * ^ 

1 . It is of great importance to the maintenance of this unity, that 
the membei*s-of phurches^ should study to give a regular and 

r punctual attendance on all the ordinances* of the gospel. Tins was 
the character of the motJier-church in Jerusalem. Acts ii. 42, 
** They continued steadfastly in the apostles* doctrine and fellowship, 
and in the breaking of bread,,and in prayers;’* and again, chap. iv. 32, 

And the multitude of theK\that believed were of one heart and of 
one so*i}land chap. v. 12, An^ they were all with one accord in 
Solomoja^'s porcli:** and the happy effects of this union we^ visible 
in tl^e daily additions that were made to their number, and in the 
favour which they experienced eveafrom the world, ckap- ii. 46, 

On the decline of that church from its first faith and love, it would 
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appear that tome were in Iiabit of absenting theinselres from the 
assembly of their brethren, for which the apost}<&' to the Hebrewt 
reproves them, chap. 25. We do n6t iDean to say, thal^ there are , 
occasions on winch a deviation from this rule may be tolerated; 
nor would we inculcate* a spirit of exclusiveness or bigotry towards 
other*denominatioDs, so as to prohibit occasional attendance at their 
assemblies, or to make this a ground of church discipline or separa¬ 
tion; but let such exceptions be extremely rare; 4nd were they in 
general limited to those seasons when our own brethren are not as¬ 
sembled together for divine worship, we do not think that any offence 
should be taken. But what we mean is, that to indulge in a habit* 
of deserting the assemblies of the church with which we are con¬ 
nected for other places of worship, is calculated to weaken the hands 
both of pastors and people. Were all to take the same liberty, it is 
easy to see that the fellowship of the brethren would be soon broken 
up, and the church itself destroyed. Besides, what impression is such 
a practice calculated to make on Christians of other denominations? 
Will they not conclude that we are dissatisfied with our own prin¬ 
ciples, or that they have no scriptural foundation? It ma^y also he 
doubted how far this practice is for edification, A*discoursftjnay be 
prepared with the view of benefiting a particular of indi^idiials, 
who may lose tlie advafftage by their absence, and no variety of 
preaching can make up for U»e want of regular pastoral instruction. 

It should iilsf) be considered that the gospel is substantially the same 
by whomsoever it is faithfully proclaimed: there*may be*“ fliversi- 
ties of gifts, l^ut the same spirit;*^ the administrations may lie 
ent, but it is “the same Lord” that worketh all in all.** It is 
not preacliing alone that constitutes the bond of union in a church, 
but the mutual faith and love of tlie members, and the observance of 
social ordinances: even inferior gifts of preaching should he chffer- 
fully borne with, for the sake of enjoying tlie communion of saints, 
and the administration of gospel ordinances in their simplicity and 
purity. We liuve been informed that, when our churches were first 
organized, the members never thought of seeking instruction else¬ 
where, wlien they knew that their own brethren were assembled 
together. Noto, alas! many seem to think it sufficient if they attend 
one-half of tlie day, or give their presence when the Lord’s Supper 
is administered ! 

2. The unity and stability of a church are^ further promoted by 
the cultivation’ of mutual love among the ^embers, and especially 
of esteem and respect for those that are over’them in the Lord. The 
duty of brotherly love is,often insisted upon hetth bjf our Lord and, 
his apostles, and is represented as the true badge of discipleship, and* 
the bond of perfectness,*' John xiii. 3.|; Col. iii. 14 Where this 
grace of the Spirit is in lively exercise, there will be no reluctance 
felt to hold communion with our brethren, or to seflt their society in 
the private walks of life, and we shalUfejoice in every opportunityof 
meeting with them, whether on the Lord’s day or on other suitbble 
occasioifs; and when “ all the affairs of a church £ir^ transected In 
love/’ the yoke of Christ is felt to be easy, and his burden»llghi. 
in like manifer, where the pastnr is ** highly esteemed for hts work's 
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fiake/' every attention will be paid to his comfort, and every thing 
will be avoided tfli^^t would tend to discourage or dishearten him in 
his work ;^and this of itself v<^ill prompt to a punctual and cheerful 
attendance on his ministrations. So, when the, Galatians were fipst 
awakened, they did not despise nor reject the apostle on account of 
his infirmity, but received him as an angel of (jod, even as Christ 
Jesus,” Gal. i. 14. < 

3. This unity is effectually promoted by mutual fidelity among the 
members of the church; it is as much our duty to ** warn the *un- 
ruly,*’ as to “comfort the feeble-minded.*' We are commanded “not 
.to suffer sin upon a brother, but in any wise to •‘rebuke him," Lev. 
xix. 17. By neglecting this duty, from fear of giving offence, we 
are injuring the soul of our brother, and so far hindering the edifi¬ 
cation of the church,—mutual coldness and estrangement are thus 
engendered, while our offending brother may be ignorant of the cause, 
and desertion or separation frequently ensue. On the other hand, 
those who are walking disorderly should be willing to “receive the 
word of exhortation" or admonition, and not fake offence when they 
are affectionately reminded of their duty; for this would defeat one 
of the gfeat endsbf Christian fellowship, and discourage the brethren 
fron\,.sqeking thpir spiritual welfare; and where proper explanations 
have been offeree!, forgiveness should be^ promptly extended, and 
mutual love and confidence restored. Matt, xviii. 15. 

4. In order to renller this union of mind and heart permanent, the 
membets cf churches should endeavour to understand their distinctive 
ptinciples^ and, if satisfied as to their scriptural authority, should 
evince a decided attachment to them, and endeavour, bjr every proper 
and prudent means, to recommend them to others: they should also 
take an interest in every thing that relates to the welfare and pros¬ 
perity of the body, both in their own locality and throughout the 
country. If the principles which we hold be founded on the word 
of God, they are surely worth contending for, and it is our duty to 
see them fairly carried out. (Jude 3) It is not meant that we 
should make them the constant subject of controversy; but we should 
“ be ready always to give a reason*' both of our faith and hope, and 
show that we are not ashamed of our profession. And what are 
those distinctive principles ? They relate not merely to the spirituality 
of Christ’s kingdom, as distinct from the kingdoms of this world, but 
to the duty of visible separation from them; not merely to the inde¬ 
pendence of the churcli of the civil power, but to the independence 
of individual churches bf all ecclesiastical corj)drations; not merely 
,to the right of' chm^di courts t 0 ‘ enforce their own decisions, but to 
'the right of each congregation to manage its own affairs; not merely 
to the right of male commu^iicants to elect their own pastors, but to 
the privilege of alhthe members of the church, both to choose and 
support them; nt)t merely to«the popular election of ministers and 
elders, but. to the right of “ &U holy brotherhood" to give their 
consent^to the admission or exclusion of members; not simply to the 
right interpreu^on of acts of Parliament or acts of Assembly^ but to 
the freedom of the church from all creeds of human imposition, and 
thf paramount authority of the holy scriptures as the^sole rule of^ 
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faith and practice: we further consider it*our duty to require satis¬ 
factory evidence of conversion to entitle a person the privilege of 
full communion. We contend for the^ obligationthe cnurches to 
(Aserve the Lord’s Supper every fifst day of the weekf fta* the duty • 
of separation from practical^ as well as avowed unbelievers^ (2 Cor. 
vi, 14; 2 Thess. «i. 6,j for*the right of private judgment, and for 
t he duty of private Christians to improve their gifts for the instruc¬ 
tion or edification of others. * Holding such sentiments, we conceive 
it \§ not only the privilege, but the duty^ *of all cliurch-members to 
attend the meetings of the church,—to give their suffrage at tlie 
election of office-bearers, and ih the admission and exclusion of mem- 
hers,—to countenance the formation of Sabbath-schools and meetings? 
for prayer,—to forward schemes for the extension of the gospel in 
their own neighbourhood and throughout the world,—and, in general, 
to do what they can for the furtherance of what they profess to be¬ 
lieve to be the cause of God. Only in this way can the unity and 
prosperity of the churches be secured. 

II. We now procee(\to adduce some motives to the maintenance of 
unity in the churches of Christ; and the first which we shall mention 
is the command and example of our Lord. He was^iimselfterninently 
meek and lowly in heart: so, in the text, his name and autbcvity are 
invoked to give weight to the apostolic exhortaUon> it I beseeoli you,'* 
says Paul, not by my own authority, or for my own sake, but ** in 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ ,”—that i^me which isr above 
every name, and which should ever be dear to the Christian^ heart., 
—that ye all speak the same thing:” for this Abject he*prayed to 
Ills Father ii> presence of his disciples, that *^all his people might be 
one,” as he and the Father are one, John xvii. 21. He makes the 
mutual love of his followers the test of discipleship, and the grand 
means of the world’s conversion,—“ That the world may beUeve 
that thou hast sent me/' He also promises a peculiar blessing to 
united prayer, anif declares, “ If two of you shall ayree on earth as 
touching any thing that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of 
iny Father who is in heaven,” Matt, xviii. 19. But how can these 
ends be attained, or this blessing be expected, in a divided church, 
or where mutual coldness or indifference prevails ? Where envy 
and strife is, there is confusion and every evil work," James iii. 16. 

2. Another consideration which should weigh with us, is the im¬ 
portance attached to unity in the churches by the apostles of our Lord. 
Not only in this passage, but in many other parts of his epistles, does 
the apostle Paul make it the subject of earfv^t and affectionate en¬ 
treaty. Rom. XV. 5, TS, “ Now the^God of patience and consolation 
grant you to be like-minded one towards anothdfv according to Chria^ 
Jesus; that ye may with one mind and one mouth glorify God, even* 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” *Ephes. iv. I—3, “ I there¬ 
fore, tlie prisoner of the Lord, beseech you, that walk worthy of 
the vocation wherewith ye are called, ^ith all lowliness and meek¬ 
ness, with long-suffering, forbearhig ohe another in love; endeavour¬ 
ing to |teep tlie unity of the Spirit in the bond of P®a<Je." Phil. ii. 
1,2, ** If there be, therefore, any consolation in Cnriet, ir &ny com 
#fort of love,# if any fellowship ^of the Spirit, if any bowels aiHl fner- 
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cies, fulfil ye my joy, tltat ye be liie-minded, having the same 
love, being of one ^iccord, of one mind.’’ Col. ii. 1, 2, ‘‘ For I would 
that ye knew whal great conflict I have for you, and for them at 
Landicea, end for as rlxany as have not seen n:^ face' in the dest^,; 
that their hearts might be comforted, being knlc together in love/' 
&c. When he heard of their mutual loVh, it called forth his grateful 
thanksgivings to God, (1 Thess. i. 2, 3,) and nolhing grieved^ him 
more than when he learned that there were, in any of the churches, 

** debates, envyings, wrat'n, strifes, backbitings, whisperings, swell¬ 
ings, tumults,” 2 Cor. xii. 20. The epistles of John are full of the 
same subject. 

' 3. Another motive of great force, is the consideration of the many 
points of union among the disciples of Christ: these are enumerated 
by the apostle, Ephes. iv, 4—6, “ There is one body, and one Spirit, 
even as ye are called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all; who is above all, 
and through all, and in you all.’’ The disciples of Christ are the 
objects of the same love, the subjects of the sa^ae grace, the purchase 
of the same blood, the children of the same Father, the heirs of the 
same inhtritance: they are brethren of the same family (Ephes. iii. 
15y Rens. viiL 29)—fellow-soldiers in the same good warfare (Philem. 
2 )_*feHow-travell 2 rs fo the same city of habitation, Heb. xiii. 14. 

4. The view that is given in scripture or the nature of a Christian 
church presents anctther motive to unity. It is compared to the 
human body, where every member has its appropriate place and use ; 
where nol^liing is iinnecessary, and nothing superfluous; wliere all 
aVe united to one head, animated by one spirit, and* combined by 
mutual sympathy, 1 Cor. xii. 13—27. Now, if any member does 
not contribute his proportion of strength or influence for the general 
good, or, in other words, take a lively interest in the peace and pros¬ 
perity of the church, there is an evident ** schism in tlie body.*’ It 
is only when the whole body is fitly joined togetlier, and compacted 
by that which every joint supplieth^ according to the effectual work¬ 
ing, in the measure of every part, that it “ maketh increase of the 
body, unto the edifying of itself in love,” Ephes. iv. 15, 16. In like 
manner, the church is compared to a temple, formed of living stones, 
resting on one foundation, and cemented by one Spirit of faith and 
love, Ephes. ii. 20, 22. It is also compared to a vine composed of 
many branches, all proceeding from the same stem, and nourished 
from the same root, Jtdin xv. 1—3. , 

5. The importance of unity may be proved from the very nature 
of church communion, A Christian church, properly constituted, is 
^not a promiscuous a^eilhblage of men and women, having no common 
‘ interest nr bond of union, but accidentally brought together in conse¬ 
quence of mere neighbourhl^od, but a regular society, formed by the 
mutual consent of the brethren under tkeir proper ofiice-bearers, meet- 
ing together in the same pl^ce, in the name of Christ, and in obe¬ 
dience his command, for thb ob^rvance of divine ordinances, and 
subject to one another in the Lord. In every New Testamen|; church 
there is®a mufeukl compact expressed or implied, in which the mem* 
hers, It their admission, virtually express their approbation of the 
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constitution and discipline of Ihe church—their willingness to uphold 
the one, and submit to the other-—their confidence in each other's 
faith—their resolution to walk together in /nutual love—to watch 
a^ver each other wittf tender solicitude, and to promote ofle another*^ 
temporal and spiritual .welfare to the utmost of their power. Admis- 
sionjto church-fef^owship is thus a solemn act, not to be lightly en¬ 
tered into or set aside withqpt evident necessity, and partakes of the 
nature of a covenant. In some churches,this covenant is reduced to 
waiting, and each member, at his admission, is required to adhibit 
his subscription. ^ 

6. The last motive which we shall adduce is taken from the nature 
and design of the Lords Supper. It is a social ordinance, designed 
to promote not merely the faiths but the love of God's people. It 
exhibits not only the love of Christ to us, but the love which ought 
to subsist among his disciples. They all eat of the same bread and 
drink of the same cup, thus virtually professing to be members of 
the same body, to be nourished by the same bread of life, and to 
have drunk into the lame spirit, and pledging to one another their 
fraternal love. Of course, where strife or division exist in a church, 
or even where there is mutual coldntfss and reser\»e amon^ the mem¬ 
bers, this ordinance cannot be properly observed; the of the 
Lord is profaned, and vs;§ are in danger of ezftin^ hnd drinking con- 
demnation to ourselves. 

III. From this view of the nature of Christian fellowship,*aml the 
motives to its cultivation, we may easily infer the evils arising from 
the want oi it, which was the third thing we proposed to consi^jer. 
In a civil •establishment of Christianity, the forms of religious 
worship may be kept up, where the spirit of love and unity has 
evaporated by the mere force of law or custom. In a church which 
is directed by superior ftclesiastical courts, issuing their decreessto 
all the congregations within their pale, the ordinances may continue 
to be observed through the influence of ministerial authority. But 
in churches such as ours^ where the whole government and discipline 
are invested in the members and office-bearers of each separate con¬ 
gregation conjointly, the exercise of 4ove and unity is absolutely 
necessary to their existence. Where this spirit Is cultivated and 
cherished by all the members, every thing goes on smoothly and 
prosperously; hut when once this is interrupted or declines, the whole 
machine falls into disorder; its different parts no longer perform 
their proper /unctions; the dismernbermept*and destruction of that 
church may be safely predicted, and the very principles of the deno¬ 
mination are brought into disrepute. , ^ 

To bring the subject*to a close, let the members of our churches, 
generally, persevere in the profession those great principles which 
they have been led to embrace, from^a carefpl examination of the 
word of God; let them cbifsider the*importance ^in the present diffi¬ 
cult times) of a punctual attendanc^cn all the services of the church, 
both stated and occasional. Wfioever be absent from our worshipping 
asseiqblies, see that you, dear brethren, be presept; and,be willing 
to sacrifice your own inclination or preference, in so far^ mere 
t preaching4s concerned, rathej: than do any thing that would weaken 
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the hands of your past 9 rs and brethren^, or cast a stumblingblock in 
the way of inquirers, or endanger the stability or prosperity of the 
church to which you have voluntarily attached yourselves. Such 
decided attachment to' principle is especially deeded at this crisi $0 
when every denomination is ranging itself under its own banners, 
and is left, under God, almost entirely to the efTort^ of its own rpem- 
bers. While we deplore the multiplying of sects and parties in this 
world, which tend ^so much to weaken the hands of Christians in their 
contest with the common enemy, let us look forward with joyful 
hope to the period, when the watchmen of Zion shall see eye to eye, 
and there shall be nothing to hurt or destroy jn all God's holy 
mountain. Let us long for the society of the blessed spirits above, 
where, from ten thousand tongues, ascends the one song in harmoni¬ 
ous concert, Unto him that loved us, and washed us from our sins 
in his own blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto God and 
his Father, to him be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen," 
Rev. i. 5, 6. ‘‘ Finally, brethren, farewell. Be perfect, be of good 

comfort, be of one mind, live in peace; and jct»e God of love and 
peace shall be with you,” 2 Cor. xiii. 11. 

W. L. 


A FIELD FOR CHRISTIAN USEFULNESS. 

To the Ffiitor* 

My Dear Scr,—I t is frequently found that, by the blessing of God 
on their diligence in business, individuals of his people are enabled 
to retire from commercial pursuits with a competency for themselves, 
ixvA also enough to give the means of heAg extensively useful to 
otliers. In England, especially, we have heard ,of such locating 
themselves in districts, either destitute of the public means of grace, 
or but very scantily supplied with them, that they iniglit devote 
their spare time and property to the advancement of the cause of 
God where their services v«ere most needed. Sucli arrangements 
are as suitable for Scotland as for England, and we should be happy 
to hear of their being more frequently acted on in our native land. 
This would surely be a more eligible employment for a Christian of 
property and leisure, than for him to satisfy himself with seeking 
his own edification in sovne one of our large cities undercthe ministry 
of some eloquent preacher^ and where there is not call or room for 
his exercising hia ovtii^ersonal ene^rgies in advancing the work of the 
Lord, in seeking the enlightenment of those that sit in darkness. 

There are various districts of our country where scarcely one can 
he found of property, leisur^ and Christian benevolence, to give 
himself in any noticeable degrees to the eause of God, and so, many 
means of good are neglected yhich ought to be attended to, and 
which, would, by the Divine blessing,' produce most desirable results. 
Visiting fai^Lilies for advancing their spiritual good,-—exliortipg,— 
promoting''fract'distribution,—co-operating with a faithful preacher 
of tlie gospel to extend lus usefulness,—-conversing with believers to 
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give information as to their 'duty in the*niatter of Christian fellow¬ 
ship^ &c.,—are means whereby one evidently having no personal pecu¬ 
niary advantage by such exercises, .might gaii\on the population for 
eheir spiritual and Oj/lrnal welfare. • 

The writer of this is ac(^uainted with a district of country where 
there is very great need of such an instrumentality. Should any 
one of God's people, in any gf our churches, be desirous, in this way» 
of being as a nursing father to the caus^ of Chrji^t in a particular 
dis^^rict, he knows not any situation more eligible than what he now 
refers to, both as to the neqpssities of the case, and the extent of 
field, as promising extensive beneficial results. The country is a 
very pleasant, beautiful, and well-cultivated district; and ot very 
considerable population. 

If any Christian friend has a desire to occupy such a held, and 
wishes farther information on this subject, the Editor of this Maga¬ 
zine will furnish the writer’s address, who will be happy to give all 
suitable information to the best of his ability. 

\ I am, my dear Sir, yours. 


REPLY TO THE DEFENCE OP THB WBSl MINTS rail 

CONFESSION. 

To the Editor. 

Mr. Editor,—T am very glad that you have opened your pages to 
a defence of the Westminster Confession, and that that defence 
sliould be so calm and temperate, I cannot congratulate your cor¬ 
respondent, however, on his perspicuity, far less on his success. «I 
jr)in issue with hvn on the wliole question he has opened up,—the 
consistency of the Confession with the rights of conscience, as well as 
its consistency with the doctrine of the spiritual independence of the 
church. Tho former of these points I postpone for future considera¬ 
tion, and will limit myself at present to a defence of the remarks 
whose accuracy he lias challenged. 

The charge which was made in the paper entitled Calm 
Review of the late Secession," was, that there are doctrines in the 
Confession of Faith wliich are utterly irreconcileable Vith those prin¬ 
ciples of spiritual independence, which weye*maiQta!ned in tlie late 
struggle between thje Established Church 5f Scotland and the civil 
powers. This charge was not advanced repk|^}y, liut deliberately, 
and in a spirit of the purest love. 1 did not maintain, be it remet^ 
hered, that the principles of spirituah independence are not to be 
found in the Confession. I know that Chapter Twenty-fifth says. 
That there is no other Head of t)ie churoh but the Lord Jesus 
Christ,”—and that accoi'ding to C|tAPT£R Thirtieth, “ The isord 
Jesus, as King and Head of his church, hath therein ap{)oinled a 
goversment in the hand of church-officers distiqct frev^ the oivtl 
magistrate." But what your Correspondent has to pVove, mj^rd^ to 
vindicate rtie Confession, is; that the doctrines of these chapters are 
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consistent with the doctrines of the Twenty-third —or that spiri¬ 
tual independence*on the ptirt of the church, the uncontrolled ad¬ 
ministration of her affairs, ia consistent with the authority with 
“wliich theT'wenty-third invests the civil magilltTate. If A. S. htis 
not established this point, he has done nothing to the purpose. Has 
he done this? I answer, and will endeavour to. make the answer 
good, that he has begged the whole question—he has assumed (perhaps 
unconsciously) tho-perfeciion or infallibility of the Confession of Faiths 
and then argued that one part of it cannot be inconsistent with another^ 
‘‘ Whatever sense,” he says, “may bp imposed on some expressions 
in it, taken by themselves, yet upon a fair and candid interpretation 
of the whole doctrine wliich it lays down upon the subject, the West¬ 
minster Confession will not be found justly chargeable with counte¬ 
nancing persecution for conscience’ sake, with subjecting matters 
purely religious to the cognizance of the civil magistrate, or with 
allowing liim a supremacy over the church, or any power in it.” 
Again—“This part of the Confession (the 23d Cliapter) must be 
understood in a consistency with other parts of^it where the freedom 
and independence of the church upon the powers of this world are 
asserted a/id vindicated.” But why ‘ must heV The very question 
we have tii settle is, can it be so understood without violence to its 
own bb^lous imphi'c? ' Again—^liaving quoted Chaps, xxv. and xxx., 
he says—“ After these limitations and restrictions of the magistrate’s 
power, with regard to religious matters, by the compilers of the Con¬ 
fession thepiselves, the authority which they assign to him in tl»is 
section (Chap, xxiii. sect. 3.) cannot he fairly interpreted as implying 
a lordly supremacy over the church, an official power in'^the church, 
or a riglit hy virtue of his office, to dictate to his subjects in matters 
purely religious.” There miglit be some force in tliis assertion, if I 
w^ero^already satisfied of the self-consistency of the Confession. But 
this is the point in dispute. A. S, adopts the 26tli and 3Uth chapters 
as his standard, and then says the 23d cannot he fairly interpreted as 
implying anything contrary to these. I might as well, if an ad¬ 
herent to the Westminster Confession, adopt the 23d chapter as my 
standard, and then maintain that the 2Sth and 30th cannot be fairly 
interpreted as implying anything contrary to it. But it would still 
remain to be proved that any “ fair interpretation’’ could reconcile 
tliese apparently conflicting chapters to each other. Once more— 
“ With respect‘to the last clause, (Chap. 23d, sect. 3,) where a 
right is conceded to hiiK (the magistrate) ‘to provide'that what is 
transacted in them (synods) be according to. the mind of God;' 
it may be observed it cannot mean^ consistently with the doc^ 
tfine of the Cotfession itsef^ that the magistrate, acting as such, 
is directly to provide what thf decisions of the synods shall be,” and 
so on. But liere the assumption still is, that the Confession is, and 
must be, self-consi^ent, and oj? this as^mption it is argued, that 
because one part of the Confession ^means one thing, another part 
cannot mean its contrary. Really, Mr. Editor, A. S. is scarcely en¬ 
titled to expect that such explanations ” as these will prevent you 
or your oirrespo'ndents “from employing similar language” to that 
cn which he has animadverted. So fvl? is his paper oPthe petitio 
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principii^ that it lurks in his very postscript. hope,” he says, 
*‘you will not charge the Old Testament with giving countenance 
ki idolatry, for sayiilg ‘they worshipped the*Lord and fche king.’ ”• 
Few of your readers* I^presume, require a key to the interpretation 
of tlys singular l^fuguage. *rhey know that the Hebrew and Greek 
words rendered “ worship,” were expressive both of the adoration due 
to God, and the respect due to man; it is the same with the old 
Ep^^lish “ worship/’ It may not be very obvious to some, however, 
what bearing A. S.’s postscript has on the point in dispute. It seems 
to stand thus: In (he very Kible there are seeming inconsistencies, 
but we do not on that account condemn it, or charge it with real 
inconsistency; let the Confession of Faith receive the same measure 
at our hands. Or perhaps ^le argument might be more correctly 
stated thus: Believers in the Bible do not reject it as containing 
mutually inconsistent doctrines, because of some seeming inconsisten¬ 
cies which appear on the face of it,—believers in the Confession of 
Faith ought to act iri^the same manner. This argument is perfectly 
conclusive; but as I am no believer in the Confession of Faith, I do 
not feel the obligation which the argument involves. THb fallacy is 
obvious. We believe the Bible to be inspired and infaHibIe|i«oiituining 
a perfect revelation of t|}e mind of its one Aii4hoi^4he Divine Spirit, 
BO that when we meet with any seeming incongruity, we are not 
merely entitled but bound to regard the incongruity as only apparent. 
We believe the Confession of Faith to be the work of fallible men 
like ourselves; and when we meet with seemin/!; inconsistencies, we 
feel no prioi* necessity impelling us to conclude the inconsistencies to 
he only apparent. Yet such necessity A. S. has manifestly felt, 
tliereby begging, as we have shown, the whole question. Besides, 
the more we compare scripture with scripture, the more are we satjs- 
fied of the entire harmony of the word of God,—difficulties disap¬ 
pear, and the wonderful self-consistency of a book, whose production 
was spread over a period of about 1,600 years, proves no slight cor¬ 
roboration of its Divine origin. Whereas, on the other hand, the 
more we compare part with part, the 23d with the 30th chapter of 
the Westminster Confession, the more thoroughly satisfied do we 
become tiiat it is utterly irreconcileable with itself. 

So far as the labours of A. S. are concerned, the Confession stands 
then as rnucli as ever in need of defence. His benevolent attempt 
has failed. Hut still, it may be said, anothes might succeed. I sliall 
not place any limits on possibility* Butlfto mean champion of the 
Free Church lias, in my humblq estimation,/aile^ likewise. Dr, 
Cunningham’s “ Rematks on the 23d chapfSr of the Confession •of 
Faith, as bearing on existing contri^ersies,” contain a* good deal 
which his adversaries \}f tlie moderate* party shall find it difficult to 
repel, but almost absolutely nothing^to satisfy a* third and indepen¬ 
dent party, that that chapter is not, at variance with the prini^les 
of spiritual independence. Di^. C. ^nows how to beg the qvekion 
as wqJI as A. S., and your readers will have an opportunity of judg¬ 
ing immediately how far his better reasoning is successful? 

There a^e two ways in wh^ch we may inquire into the rell ipean- 
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ing of section 3d.of the 23d chapter. First. What construction do 
the words themselves bear? I must quote them at large 

*' The cilii magislrate may not assume to himself administration of 
word and sacraments, or the j^wer of the keys of heaven: yet he liath authority, 
and it is his duty, to take order, that unity and peace 1>e preserved in the church, 
—that the truth of God be kept pure and entire,—that all blasphemies and here¬ 
sies be suppressed,—all corruptions and abuses in worship and discipline prevented 
or reformed,—and b\\ the ordipances of Gk>d duly settled, administered, and ob¬ 
served. For the better effecting whereof, he hath power to call synods, to bo 
present at them, and to provide that whatsoever is transacted in them be accord¬ 
ing to the mind of God.” * 

‘ These words seem very explicit and very strong. Dr. Cunning¬ 
ham maintains— 

** Ist, That the civil magistrate in the 23d <±Bp. of the Confession means the 
State, or Supreme Civil Power; and, 2d, That in all the civil magistrate is 
there authorized or required to do, he must be guided solely by the standard of 
God’s woi^, and therefore is not. In virtue of anything contained in this passage, 
entitled to any respect or obedience, when he does not profess at least to be 
guided by that rule. These positions are,” he continu/^, ** of course, quite suffi' 
cient to prove that the recent decisions of the civil courts cannot be sanctioned 
by anything contained in this passage, and cannot, in virtue of anything here 
said, be entitled to 6bedieiice, since they were not decisions of the Supreme 
Civif Pdwft, and did not even profess to be based upon the word of Goth 
The secofid of tlies^ ^iu'ons serves equally to prpye, that the recent homolo¬ 
gation of the decisions of the civil courts by the state or legislature, is entitled 
to no weight whatever as imposing anytliing like an obligation to obedience ; for 
its decision, too, was n6t based, even in profession, upon the word of God.” 
(Remarks, p*.20.) 

.Let us grant that there is no special pleading in this reasonings 
to what, after alU does it amount? The inference is not far-fetched, 
but on the very face of it, that, had the Scottish church controveisy 
been taken up not by the subordinate courts, hut by the ** Supreme 
Civil Power, and had the Supreme Civil Power decided against the 
claims of the church on the ** professed"' grouni of the word of 
God, its decision would have been sanctioned by the 23d chapter 
of the Confession, and the church would have been under obliga- 
tion to obedience." So much for the consistency of the chapter la 
question with the spiritual independence of the church, llut Dr. 
Cunningham makes a strenuous attempt further to show that this 
chapter contains nothing inconsistent with the principles’" held by 
the recent majority of the church. He says— 

“ The declaration that %the civil magistrate hath authority, ^pd that it is his 
duty to take order that uniU and peace be preserved jn tlie'church,’ &c. of 
course necessarily implies th£ all the things here speci^ed, the civil magistrate 
is entitled and bound Uu^ain^ at, to make it his object, by all means lawful in 
themselves and competent to him, to effect. Anu the leading points to be 
ascertained • in order to fix the meaning of the passage are these: Goes it 
mean anything more than this? 'Goes it indicate the means he is to employ 
in order to effect these objects? ^ow, there is no medium between these two 
things; either it must^mean merely«Uiat these fire objects which he is entitled 
and^und to aim at; or it roust ^epn, moreover, that these are subjects in 
which he has rightful jurisdiction, i.e. with respect to which he is entitled to 
judge and determine, not only for himself, but tor the regulation of the conduct 
of others. ^ ^ 

'* Kow^ we assert that the words here used do not necessarily or naturally 
mean, more than this, that the various matters •here specified are dejects which 
he is entitled and bound to aim at, and that to interpret them as going be- 
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yond tliiii, and as ascribing to. the inngistrale jtirisdicUop I'u Uicse thing —for 
there is no medium-^is to make the Confession contradict itself, and the Known 
views of its authors and of the Church of Scotland at the time when It was 
^adopted, and that thej^efore the true, real, and intended import df the passage* 
is ju-^t to declare the great fundamental principle of national establishments of 
religion, viz., that Siie civ'd magistrate is bound to exercise his lawful authority 
in mil things, with a view to the promotion of the interests of religion and 
the welfare of the churcli of iChrist, and for the purpose of securing these 
great results.” (Remarks, pp. 21, 22.) ^ j 

^Elsewhere, in paraphrasing the controverted section, Dr. Cun* 
ningham sajs— * 

** Though this is true, [that ' no civil authorities may assume to themselves the 
preaching of the word, the administration of sacraments, or the exercise of the 
ordinary government of the church,' &c.,] and must not be forgotten or disre¬ 
garded, it is also true and perfectly consistent with this that the civil magistrate, 
acting in liis own province, and in the exercise of the authority and jurisdiction 
competent to him as such, is entitled and bound to aim at, and try to promote, 
ait those objects which Ecciesiasticul office-bearers are bound to aim at.” (Re¬ 
marks, p. 2::^.) ^ 

On these passages 1 remark, Isi, Dr, Cunningkam*s stronffest ar* 
gument is a mere begging of the question. To put a certain construc¬ 
tion on the words of the 23d chapter, is, he tells us, make the 
Confession contradict itself.^’ This may havf weight withd^hoee who 
believe the Confession**cannot contradict itself, but with me it has 
none. The Doctor virtually concedes to (he civil magistrate all 

the power which it is his effort to prove the Confession does not allow 
him. The civil magistrate and ecclesiastical office-beardts are bound, 
he tells usj»to aim at the same ends—every thing compreheifded 
under the general heads of the welfare of true religion and the purity 
and prosperity of tlie church of Christ,”—but they are to do it each hi 
his own way, and by the means “ competent ” to his own office. Now, 
what are the ways and means competent to each ? Ecclesiastics are 
to employ the word and sacraments,” but with these the magistrate 
must not intermeddle. The “ sword ’’ is the magistrate’s weapon,— 
in the use of that coercive power of which the sword is the symbol, 
he acts ** in his own province, and in the exercise of the authority 
and jurisdiction competent to him as such.” 1 cannot see, then, how 
any honest interpretation either of the 23d chapter, or of Dr. Cun¬ 
ningham’s paraphrase of it, can reconcile either of them with spiritual 
independence or the rights of conscience. How does Dr. C. evade 
the difficulty ? ‘‘ All the objects (he s%ys) which ecclesiastical 

office-bearers are bound to aim at, the civil magistrate is bound to 
aim at, just as eveVy private individual is bound^to aim at them.’* 
But what is it that distinguishes the civil^aiSgistrate from a private 
individual ? Is it not that he hold&the sword,” or possesses power 
to enforce his authority ? If, then, Ke is to use (as Dr. C. says) 
the authority and power competent to him as*6^ph,” he is to use the 
sword. If he is to provide that whatsoever is transacted in a^pods 
be according to the mind oP GoSt” be is first to determine^ for his 
own guidance what is according to the mind of God^ and then tu 
provide or see to it, backed by the power which ik competent to him 
as a magistrate, that his interpretation of the mind o^God be 
adopted and acted on by tAe synods under his care. Man^sub- 
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seribers to the Confession may revolt from this doctrine, but this, 
notwithstanding, is the docfriqe which their Standard teaches as 
plainly as words can tbach it. They pare- away the power of. 
the magistrate till they leave nothing but his motal influence, or the 
general influence which his station gives him. ' But«if this is a ^^ fair 
interpretation” of magistratical power, let them act' upon it,—let the 
Edinburgh clergy relinquish every farthing of the annuity tax which 
the moral influence of the magistracy cannot constrain the inhabi¬ 
tants to pay, and let tho Free Church dream of no other regium 
donum than what Her Majesty, with arid by the advice and consent 
of her parliament, can morally constrain the community to furnish. 
If the magistrate is not to use his * sword’ in * providing’ that 
synods do their duty, let him not use his ‘ sword’ in ‘ providing' that 
synods be furnished with the means of support. This, however, is 
trifling. It is no matter of surprise that the subscribers to the Con¬ 
fession be, like their standard, self-inconsistent. 

The framers or compilers of the Westminster Confession would 
have laughed at the idea, or rather denounced it as unscriptural, 
that the ci*.*il mag[strate was to employ not his proper power, but 
moral and s'^ventitious influence, to accomplish those ends which they 
said iUwa; his dutj'nto provide that they should be accomplished,— 
they would have called it holding the sworfl in vain.” This leads 
me to inquire, secondi^y, What light do the known sentiments of the 
compilers of the Confession throw on the meaning of the 23fl? chapter ? 
We have sedh that no construction can fairly be put on the words of 
that chapter, but the obvious one, that while ecclesiastio3 are to use 
the weapons peculiar to their office, magistrates are to use the wea¬ 
pons peculiar to theirs, to promote the unity and purity of the church, 
and to provide for the right transaction of the business of synods. 
But this construction is regarded by many as inconsistent with the 
known opinions of the framers of the Confession, and therefore its cor¬ 
rectness is questioned. In a passage already quoted, Dr. Cunningham 
asserts, that to interpret the 23d chapter as 1 have done, is to make 
the Confession contradict “ the known views of its authors, and of 
the Church of Scotland at the time it was adopted.'* The members 
of the Westminster Assembly, with the exception of a few learned 
men, such as Lightfbot, Selden, and Coleman, were out-and-out anti- 
Erastian. And 4n reference to the fundamental principle of the 
30th chapter, that Christ, hath appointed a government, in the hand 
of Church-oflicers distinct^rom tlie civil magistrate, 1 am willing to 
adopt the statement of Hetlierington, partial and one-sided as he is, 
—^hat the whole influence of t^e Erastians did not succeed in 
modifying, no, not by one w^rd, the statement of the Assembly's 
faith on this vital point.” How, then, it will be asked, could men so 
decidedly Anti-Erasgiaih, sanction the 23d Chapter, if it really bear 
the^nstruction we have put upon it ? The fact ?5, that these men 
held s^s of principles^ inconsistent' with each other^ and naturally 
propounded them both. They held that Christ had appointed office¬ 
bearers in his church, to exercise its discipline, and administer itsa^airs, 
and fought manfully against those who wf^uld transfer allcdiscipline 
from^ the minister to the magistrate. ^But they held at the same 
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time> that the Jewlsli Chvirch was a model for the Ghriitiaiif and 
that the acts of Jewish rulers, in relation to the commonwealth of IsraOh 
were to be imitated Christian rufers, in relation to tjje GhristiaA 
hhurch. It was this principle that bewildered them, and betrayed 
them into a ooncpi^sion *of power to the civil magistrate, beyond what 
the most Erastiaip heart could desirea concession so great, that 
the Moderates have made but the most sparing use of it, in their 
conflicts with the Non-intrusionists, easily perceiving, that to advo> 
catb the subjection of the church to the civil power, to the extent 
implied in the 23d Ciiapter, would be too abhorrent to the most ser¬ 
vile churchman in the land. The two sets of principles to which I 
have referred, mutually inconsistent, but strenuously held by the 
same parties, are both declared in the third Section of the 23d Chap* 
ter, and constitute it a bifrons imago^ some of whose worshippers 
reverence the one face and some the other,—on one of whose brows 
is written, *Hho magistrate may not assume to himself the admini¬ 
stration of the word a^id sacraments,” while the other exhibits—“yet 
he hath authority to ttke order that unity and peace be preserved in 
the church/’ That the account 1 haye given of the straage conces¬ 
sion of so much power to the civil magistrate is (^orrectM^ evident 
from the scripture proofs with which tlie author^gf the Canfession 
supported it. They are fJiese—and if your reaaers will examine them, 
they will no longer wonder how Anti-Erastians could propound the 
doctrine of the 23d Chapter—Isaiah xlix. 23; l?salni cxxii. 9; Ezra 
vii. 23—28 ; Lev. xxiv. 16 ; Deut. xiii. 5, 6, 12,•ad iinetll; ^ Kings 
xviii. 4 ; 1 Cljron. xiii. I—9 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 1—26 ; 2 Chron. xxxfv. 
S3; XV. 12, 13; xix. 8—11; xxix. and xxx ; Matt. ii. 4,5. Read these 
passages thn)iigh the eyes of the Westminster Divines, regarding them 
as the sources whence you are to draw your notions of the duty of 
the civil magistrate, and your surprise will be, not that they invested 
him with so much*power as our construction of the 23d Chapter im¬ 
plies, hut tiiat they did not invest him with power much more tre-" 
mendous and fearful. If the example of Herod be in point,—if it be 
any proof of tlie duty and authority of magistrates in reference to 
ecclesiastical assemblies—it proves tliata wicked ruler hath authority 
to summon together tlie oflice-bearers of tlie church to forward the 
most infamous purposes, and to provide that they shall do what in 
tliein lies to promote his ends, if he but ** profess at least to be guided 
by the mind of God !*’ ^ 

1 intended, Mr. ^ditor, to have entered of^some historical illustra¬ 
tions of the correctness of the interpretation 1 have given of the 2dd 
Chapter: but your space,»and my own time, ^P^fesent forbid me. I 
trust, however, that your readers have akeady in these hurried pages 
the means of testing the^ccuracy of Dr. Cunningham's assertion, that 
the interpretation referred to “makes the Confessioji contradict itself, 
and the known views of its authors, anfl of the Church of ScoilantUai 
the time when it was adopted/’* Tile first part of the assertipn 1 
believe—give to the 23d Chapter its obvious meaning, and you do 
make^/he Confession contradict itself.” The second 1 do ndt beliavo 
—the fact bejng not that the ^nfession, understood as we undSlst^nd 
*t, is inconsistent with the knoVn views of its authors, but that two 
New Seuies. Vol, III. « 2 0 
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sets of these kno'irn views were inconsistent with each other,—and 
the result is too common to excite any wonder, the cliild resembles 
.its parents, - . ^ ^ 

Yours very truly> 

< „ O. Y. E. 


REVIEW. 

The Age of Great Cities : or Modern Society viewed in its relation to 

Intelligence^ Morals, and Religion, By Robert Vaughan, D. D. 

London : Jackson and Walford. 1843. 

Lengthened commercial depression has the effect of directing 
general attention to questions that are usually considered the ex¬ 
clusive province of legislators and political economists* So long as 
the labouring classes of a community are ethployed, and their fa¬ 
milies, in'Consequence, enjoy tlie means of comfortable maintenance, 
their eomilition elicits little thought or discussion. A period of na¬ 
tional prosperity 's characterized more by action than by thought. 
It is otherwise when trade and commer6e pine and threaten to 
expire'; when the n>arts of industry are silent, and the thousands by 
whom //heir cheerful hum is produced, wander about, the living types 
of want and misery. The evil forces men to think. Thought em¬ 
bodies itself in proposals for its cure and prevention, more or less 
fitted to secure so desirable an end. 

The period of commercial gloom through which our country has 
pf }ate been passing, has been thus distinctly marked. Especially 
has it been fertile in expedients for its removal and prevention, 
whose character has been determined by the causes from which it 
is supposed to proceed. Fiscal restrictions on trade, forming in the 
estimation of many the Pandora’s box of evil, they propose that 
these restrictions be entirely and immediately removed. Coloniza¬ 
tion on a scale commensurate with the draining off of our surplus 
population has its advocates. Others have been smitten with ar¬ 
dent affection for the past. They dwell with lingering fondness on 
the scenes of" rural felicity enjoyed by our ancestors, when each 
man tilled his own acre, and was dad principally in the rough pro¬ 
duct of his own skill.t*' The formation and ijicrease of manufac¬ 
turing cities they Regard as the starting poiitt of our country's de- 
'‘ cline, and hopelessly*'si^h for their extinotion as the only panacea 
for our'ills. It is with l^gh pleasure that we hail Dr. Vaughan 
as the antagonist of those who plead for this virtual return to 
feudalism, and as the prudent, learned, and eloquent apologist of 
•**<Jreat Cities.” Able to instruct and gratify on any inquiry he 
may institute, he has qualities that peculiarly fit him for the suc¬ 
cessful prosecution of the one to which he has here addressed him¬ 
self. With tf naturally vigorous intellect, polished to a hign degree 
by clow and varied study, there are,combined in hipi a habit of 
cklm, philosophical observations; an'ability to weigh and correctly to 
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estimate evidence; a nice and keen perception of the principles by 
which men are moved; and an integrity that will neither conceal 
nor extenuate facts,^ven though,.by giving *them prominence, his 
argument may be \veakenefl, or his conclusions rendereS doubtful. 
The expectations )vhich such qualities are likely to excite, a perusal 
of the volume itsetf, we are persuaded, will fully satisfy. 

“ The Age of Great Cities'* is divided into seven chapters, of 
wliich the lirst is, properly speaking, introductory. The remark, 
that ours is pre-eminently the age of great cities, is followed by an 
able sketch of the conflict ncvv in progress between Feudalism and 
Civilization, as “ generally represented by the landlord and mercantilQ 
classes.” The struggle has principally Europe for its field, but no* 
where is it “ so pervading, so organized, or so determined as among 
ourselves.” The advocates of progress and stationariness are eagerly 
engaged in the conflict, and by the latter opinions are propagated 
whose true tendency is to restore the rudeness of happily bygone 
times. Of these opinions Dr. Vaughan remarks 

" My object in tlie present work is to expose this class of errors, and not merely 
to show that they ouglit to be regarded as errors, but to make it plain that Uiey 
are errors opposed to whatever is most valuable in our soctal and religious state 
as a people. Nor will it be my aim simply to show, that certain pfthcipies are 
false, and of pernicious tend^icy ; my earnest wish is, io coiftrihute thf^little that 
may be within my power toward tlie building up of trutli on this subject iu the 
place of error, such truth ns may conduce toward the toriunticm of an enlightened 
patriotism,—a patriotism based upon Christian principles* ond intent upon Chris¬ 
tian objects.” Pp. 7, 8. 

The secon^ chapter is occupied in sketching the “ social che- 
racteristics of Great Cities in Ancient and Modern Times/' It is a 
scholarly production. The features and manners of ancient cities 
are portrayed witl# lifelike fidelity. As you read, you might fancy 
yourself to he successively an inhabitant of Babylon or Tyre,•and 
Athens, and Rome. Modern cities are compared with ancient ones, 
and to their obvious advantage. In them is working the potent" 
principle of representative legislation, to which there was nothing 
precisely similar before the twelfth century. The “ elegant absur¬ 
dity,’* that, in ancient states, usurped the name of religion, has 
been supplanted by a pure and holy faith, which, though only par¬ 
tially embraced, forms the strongest barrier against that decay of 
which civilized heathenism affords so many specimens;-— 

'' Our hope, thep, as exposed to all the dangers wl^'ch have proved so fatal 
through the past, must^ have respect to our betC^ faith, and not only to the 
earnestness, but to the wisdom, with which we endeavour to reaUxe its wide 
diffusion, as ttiat of the momentous element which alone*operate a*8 a pre¬ 
serving leaven through the gfeat substance of modem society. There is man/, 
a subordinate element of social strength of i;^uch we shall do well to avail 
ourselves, but this is the great one. The pe/io^ of moral danger, and conse¬ 
quently of all danger, in the history of nations, is not so much when they are 
labouring to become great, as when that objeet has been acfibmplished.*' 

The tendencies to the formaticwa of**' Great Cities*' that existTST 
modern as oom pared with ancient society, are, in the next chapter» 
skilful!/ developed. They are these: the extinction of domestic 
slavery—the proper estimate of'woman—the principle of the Pro¬ 
testant Refonnation—and tlfe•printing press. Of these, the Ikst 
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ttro have operated with the surest and most palpable edect. Pro¬ 
testantism has ever kindly fostered commercial enterprise and im¬ 
portance, which are, at once, an effect and cause of “ Great Cities.” 
The contrast between its influence and that o^'jCatholicism is strik¬ 
ing and instructive :— , 

** Just before the commencement of the Reformation, the commercial power 
of Europe was in the hands of the Portuguese. During the progress of that 
struggle, Spain became the s^at of commercial ascendency. But no sooner do 
we see Protestantism acquire stability aud power in Europe, than we seq the 
civic industry, the manufacturing skill, the commercial enterprise, the colonial 
greatness, and the naval power of Europe, go over, almost entirely, to the side 
of the professors of the new faith, and with that class of' religionists have these 
things continued, in the main, to our own time —Portugal, Spain, and Italy have 
continued their adhesion to the old faith, and to this day tliey are the victims 
of the old decrepitude. Nations upon the threshold of those countries have 
been making every sort of progress with unprecedented rapidity, during the 
last three centuries, and during that period those kingdoms have been pot 
merely stationary, but in most respects retrograding. The proud power of Spain 
has passed away, and the dreams of regenerating Portugal and Italy, in what 
have they ended ? ” Pp. 75, 76. ^ * 

If we entirely omit particular reference to the fourth chapter, 
in which the relation of ‘‘Great Cities” to science, art, and lite- 
ratuje is^discussed, it is not from any conviction that it is the 
least alJie or instructive in the volume, because there are other 
subjects to which with more propriety we may invite the attention of 
our readers. ^ 

The*'comparative intelligence of town aud country is next sub¬ 
jected to searching review. The disclosures of this chapter are 
deeply affecting, and disgraceful to the first of European nations. 
The means of education afforded the rural and mining population of 
England, (and it is to the southern more than t)^ northern part of 
the*^ island that the statistics of this and other parts of Dr. Y.'s 
work refer,) are scanty and inefficient. Inquiries^conducted by com- 
~ petent persons have led to the facts, “ that the peasantry of Eng¬ 
land are nearly as untaught as the cattle they drive;” “ tliat 
nearly half the agricultural population over great part of England 
are unable to read;” “that in the great coal districts of Durham 
and Northumberland, a little more than one in five can read; ” 
and that “in the mining districts in Cheshire, Lancashire, and 
Derbyshire, the rule is: ‘ Colliers can neither read nor write.' ” P. 172. 
It might be presumed that educatipn in towns would be, at once, 
more widely diffused,^and of a higher order than in the country; 
and, in this case, presumption and fact agree*^ There greater fa- 
^cilities exist. 'Teachers are better qualified, and the competition in 
* 'which they are forced to engage warrants the exertion of all their 
ability and skill. One^flbet of the association peculiar to large 
communities is education on an extended scale. In places of public 
resort topics of Varied character are debated, and a healthful action 
oTmind upon mind takes pixee, ^whose immediate tendency is to 
enhance general intelligence. Still, where education is. most ample 
with us,i.ic is piiserably short of what it ought to be, and of what it 
really 4is in less powerful countries. Prussia presents the spectacle of 
aq'entirely educated people, though,will immediately appear, th6 
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education she bestows acts with a pernicious influence. Catholic 
Austria proclaims through one of hex; periodicals, that, In all that 
j;egards the educatioif of th^ lowerWders of flm people through na-* 
tional estahlislimeufs of instruction, there is hardly a country in 
Eurojxe that has >he fidvant^age of the Austrian states.*’ And, in six 
of tlie most favourable states of the American Union, the proportion 
(if the population under instruction is one-fourtl^ while in eight of 
the^ most advanced countries of Europe the proportion is only one- 
sixth. 

The attempt of the present government to force upon England a 
highly obnoxious education-bill was happily frustrated. The subjecf, 
however, cannot rest. It will again be discussed, and measures of 
different kinds proposed. Many eyes are turned to the Prussian 
system, which has been lauded by men of all parties as a model that 
other nations would best promote their interest and happiness by 
closely imitating. Does it merit the almost universal homage it has 
received ? and are its results such as to make its general adoption 
desLra])le ? After a keen dissection of its various parts, Drl Vaughan 
answers, No; and on grounds sufficiently strong.. Civil^nd^Religi¬ 
ous liberty is a blessing of too high a character to be bartered for 
any thing else, and its existence is incompatible w4th Prus^an Insti¬ 
tutions. The will of one man is supreme, setting up and controlling 
the whole ina(diinery of government and education, Indepibndence 
of thought and action is proscribed: “the king being not^nly the 
head of the body politic, but, strictly speaking, ihe only member^ in 
it possessing <1 proper vitality.” Tested by its results, the system is 
incapable of successful defence. Mr. Laing, in his “ Notes of a Tra 
veller,” does not hesitate to affirm that— 

“ In true moral social education, the Prussian people, from the nature of thrfir 
govcnmienl and socijii economy, necessarily stand lower than the Lowest of our 
own unlellered population. The S(x;ial value or iitiporiance of the Prusstaa 
arrangements for tliifusing national scholastic education has been evi<leutly 
overrated ; for now that the whole system 1ms been in the fullest operation in 
society upon a whole generation, wc sec morals and religion in a more unsatisfac¬ 
tory state in this very country than in almost any other in the north of Europe: 
we see nowhere a people in a more abject political and civil condition, or with 
less free agency in tlieir social economy. A national education, whirl) gives a 
nation neither religion, nor morality, nor civil liberty, nor political liberty. Is an 
education not worth having.*’ • 

Tlie theme, of chapter sixfli is the relati#n of “ Great Cities*’ to 
Morality. It is treated with much cleaVness, discrimination, and 
ability. Of the social and moral condition oQ’utal districts grossly 
erroneous estimate has efften been formed. Some authors have spokdh 
of these districts as if they exhibited ofly scenes of unmmgled inno¬ 
cence and felicity; add a stranger, aftdf reading their glowing de¬ 
scriptions, might fancy that*the lovejiness of "Eden still reposed on 
those parts of our country that are removed from the centifllH 
commercial activity. It has been not less the practice of theSe writers 
to spe|k as if large cities, especially if they are the^seat manufac¬ 

tures, formed one mass of concentrated vice and profligacy. ^In both 
» cases, the picture is evidenUy^unfaithful to fact, lathe moral etata 
of both town and country there is something to admire, and m*uch 
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that we cannot but loathe and detest. After careful investigation of 
evidence^ Dr. Vaughan concludes, that the morality of the former is 
at least equal to that of the latter. I|e quotes from ofBcial docu¬ 
ments details that leave the country little room for boasting, alludes 
to the plunderers of wrecks that infest the coasts of England—“ men 
who look to the storm as vultures to the battle-field," and remarks— 

“ Of course we are not to judge with regard to the morality of our rural po¬ 
pulation generally, from the character of tiiis or any other class of delinquents, 
in the country, as in the town, the parties chargeable with vice openly affecting 
the morals of society, and with crime against ,the law, conatitute the exception 
rather tlian the body of the people. Itut while tlie offences chargeable on our 
manufacturing districts, and on our cities and towns, are scrupulously registered 
against them, it cannot be consistent with justice that a veil should be allowed 
to rest on the same evils as affecting the home of the agriculturist. In the 
latter connection, the exhibition of depravity, all things considered, is as great 
as in the former, while in the former there are, as will presently appear^ redeem¬ 
ing elements tvhich have little or no place in the latter.** P. 247. 

The last chapter treats of ‘‘ Great Cities” in their relation to Re¬ 
ligion. In four sections the author unfolds the tendencies to religion 

favouraltle and unfavourable—that exist in all civic communities of 
great extent, surveys the comparative prospects of Catholicism and 
Protest'antTsm, and closes by pointing out the relation of modern 
society to the Mission bf Christianity. Section third, at a time when 
Rome, virtually abetted by Oxford, is making such efibrts to extend 
her pernicious faith; merits especial notice. Catholicism, exerting 
her power self-adaptation to times and circumstances^ has assumed 
a (character entirely different from that of former ages. Her wealtli 
is gone, and comparative poverty become her lot. The arm of 
worldly circumstance, on which she formerly leaned, has been 
liroken, and her existence is now staked on her moral power. 
‘^’Tha sleek, fat, narrow-minded, wealthy drone, is now to be sought 
for on the Episcopal bench, or in the prebendal stall of the Lutheran 
—Anglican churclies. The poverty-stricken intellectual recluse, 
never seen abroad, but on his way to or from his studies or church 
duties, living nobody knows how, but all know in tlie poorest man¬ 
ner, upon a wretched pittance in his obscure abode—and this is the 
Popish priest of tlie nineteenth century—has all the advantage of 
position with tlie multitude for giving effect to liis teaching.” P. 335. 
—Poverty, however, has nerved her spiritual energies. Among her 
priesthood there has arisen a class of men, self-denying, laborious, 
able, and intelligent. Uhe.who knows them well, thus lately described 
a priest of the Romish communion:—“ He is shrewd, sagacious, pene¬ 
trating; Celtic in ten^rament;^scholastic in instruction; skilled in 
all the intricacies of theology; a declaimer and a disputant; enthu¬ 
siastic in his belief; ferveptSn his patriotism, irreproachable in his 
morality.” Under skilful leaders, these men are noiselessly per- 
forming the dutie^ of their oflfee. They must be met in effort and 
margument. The weapons wielded, with such tremendous effect by 
the Reformers, but since allowed to lie in the armoury of .*he church, 
must agatti^ be grasped by men of kindred mould and spirit. • 

“ Whafe is wanting iRnong Protestants in brder to their meeting Roman Catho- 
Hc ,<;ontroversialist8 successfully, is not, speaking generally, greater learning or ■ 
greater power; but simply a disposition to make the matters in debate between 
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the two churches a subject of adequate study, and some impression that Uie time 
has come in which this controversy must be renewed and prosecuted thoroughly 
and.widely. But Uie study of this subject, yrhich, in the education of the Catho** 
Jic priesthood, is tlie ontfthin? (o which'every man attends; in th»educatloa of* 
tlfe Protestant priesthoed, is the one thing wiiich almost every man neglects. It 
may be that Catholicism must bq permitted to make much farther progress, and 
to vaunt itself even,more than at present, before Shis wider condition of mind 
among Protestants will be induced. Nothing, we believe, is wanting, beside an 
equal motive to exertion, to demonstrate tliat uie better cause is the more powerM 
—and the state of things about us seems to promise that the day is not distant 
wh^ii that motive will be supplied." P. 345* 

We close our iiiperfecfc noflce of this valuable volume, by pressing 
our readers to give it a careful perusal. We speak not the language 
of interested eulogy, but of sincere conviction, when we affirm that it 
contains more acute, vigorous thought,—juster views of society,— 
more important information,—all conveyed in polished and nervous 
phrase,—than are often to be found within the same compass. 


BRIEF NOTICES, 

Jamaica: its Past and Prctent State. By James M. PhilTippo. London John 
Snow, 1843. 


<9 

We have perused this volume with very great pleasure. It will take iU place 
among the best of our Missionary works, and in inteaest falls diUlt short of 
that of the volumes of WilhamB and Moffat. The author, with unaffeq^ed 
modesty, claiufs the indulgence of his readers with regard to the literary charac¬ 
ter of his woik; but there are certainly no grounds for such a claim. The style 
is remarkable for its correctness, its clearness and simplicity, and having no pecu¬ 
liarity tending to draw the attention of the reader from the interesting narra¬ 
tive. Mr. Phillippo is a careful and discriminating observer, and has thesbappy 
art of presenting hiii facts in a form that makes the reader almost imagine him¬ 
self the actual spectator of the scenes and events depicted in the narrative be¬ 
fore him. There is displayed a Christian nobleness of mind, and a due appretlf 
ation of liberty, civil and religious, and of the influence of the gospel of Christ 
ill promoting pure morality, and the blessings of civilization. The perusal ol 
the volume has made us more deeply interested than ever in Jamaica. Ever) 
topic of interest connected with the Island, from its earliest history, is touched 
upon, and with suflicient minuteness, to give the reader a correct knowiedge ol 
events without producing satiety; while the rise and progress of slavery and oi 
the antagonist principles that ended in its ovestbrow, togetfaej* with descriptions 
of natural scenery, are presented in a manner the most interesting. The fol¬ 
lowing are the general subjects discussed : Cbristiamty--Sketch of the iBlarid— 
Physical Aspects of tjie Country—Vegetable arfli Animal Productions—Divi¬ 
sions, Ac._Population,* &c.—Government—Commerce—White lnbq})itants^ 

Peo(}le of Colour, and Free Blacks.—Intellectual l^ra^tertf the Free Blacks 
under Slavery—Social Condition—Moral State and Aspects of Society—Uettr 
^ious State—Increased Claim of Missionarys Societies. From thii some idea 
may be formed of the viAiety presented in.tb^volume. We can assure our 
readers that they will find the qprusal of it a rich trent, and that though in re¬ 
gard to some topics of a denominational ch^acter, they iffay not ^ree wi t^ tbe 
author, they will always admire his (;pndou»and catholicity of spirit. 
dency of th| whole is to awaken a deep interest in one of the mostPimportant 
of our polonies, to kindle into greater ardour our love of liberty j^nd our abbw- 
fence of slavery, and, above all, to ^excite to greater exertions m the cause of 
Missions, the heavenly character of uhicb is here so gloAusiy illustrated. The 
work is adorned with very supedos engravings, and altogether got up in mvery 
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handsome form. We congratulate Mr. Phillippo in this effort of his pen, and 
pray that he may yet be further honoured by his Divine Master to labour suc¬ 
cessfully in the great cause to which,he has devoted his lite. 


An EBsay on the Profession of Personal Religious ConyiC^^ow, and upon ike Repa* 
ration of Church and State considered with reference to Ike fulfilment of that 
duty. Translated from the French of Professor A. Vinet ot Geneva. By 
Charles Theodore Jones. London: Jackson & Walford. 1843. 

( 

‘^It is interesting to observe,’* says the translg^tor of ibis able work, “how em* 
phatically the question at issue, that of the Separation of phurcb and State, is 
the great question of the present day,—not only in England and Scotland and 
Ireland, but also on the continent, it forms the prominent object of attention 
among religious circles; the following treatise, emanating from the pen of a 
foreigner, serves to show, that although inodes of thought and diction are found 
to differ in different lands, yet in every country where the gospel is known, lib¬ 
erty of conscience, producing the free expression of opinion, is felt to be the 
inalienable prerogative of the human race,” lu Scotland the storm of contro¬ 
versy on this subject has, in the meantime, blown past; but the results are being 
practically and speedily developed. We have now but the crumbling ruins of 
an Ecclesiastical Establishment destined speedily to its predicted doom. In Eng¬ 
land and in Ii^eland the storm is only .rising which must soon lead to the same 
results. ^Thgtide of h'eedom is rapidly rihing, and carrying on its bosom bless¬ 
ings great pnd iniiurnerable. Of this the work before us is an evidence, and 
that the not less gratityirij^'that it comes from aiiotVfer nation, and written ori¬ 
ginally in another tongue. It proves that there is no monopoly of truth, and 
that all the enlightenment on the important subject of which it treats does not 
belong to ourselves. If the British press has contributed to excite an interest 
abroad on*thei'ubject of the nature and constitution of the kingdom of Christ, 
it iQUst be acknowledged that the foreign press is beginning to pay the debt, 
and that in large instalments, and in sterling coin. The vvork bdlore us is one 
of no ordinary merit. The author is a man of powerful intellect, of clear dis¬ 
cernment, a close and powerful reasoner, one who grapples with the true diifi. 
culties of bis subject, and disposes of them in a satisfactory and convincing mnn- 
n€7. His book is destined to a high reputation, not only from the interest con¬ 
nected with the subject, and its emanating from a foreigner,,but from the power 
with which the subject is treated, and the force and conclusivencssof the reasoning, 
'fne work is calculated to be peculiarly useful in our own country, as it invests 
the subject of which it treats with a new interest, and will revive attention to 
it. It presents the subject in new aspects, and in a manner fitted to fix the 
attention of men of superior enlightenment. It is not a flash production, attract¬ 
ing by the brilliancy of its style; it is a work full of mature and enlightened 
thought, worthy of the consideration of the statesman as well as the divine, and 
illustrating, in a calm and philosophic spirit, the great principles which the 
question involves. Those who are most thoroughly conversant with the subject 
will best appreciate the excellence of the work; and we do not know of any 
means better calculated to ^.romote sound information on the /subject than by 
making the volume extensive!^ known* We must conclude our brief notice by 
giving the following extract on Persecution and Protection:— 

'* Society, or mofe stl^ct^'npeaking, the state, wl^'ch seems to have renounced 
the persecution of creeds, has not yet renounced their protection; and, peihaps, 
it will be expected, that having protested against persecution, we shall accept ot 
protection with avidity. Yes,T* is most true, that desire that the profession 
of religious conviction sbtiuld be protected, but protected as the common right 
of ttll f and consequentfy without disftnetion of creeds. We are not desirous that 
SflJT^rticular creed should be protected, nor in general, believers, to the exclu¬ 
sion o£ unbelievers. We deprecate protection, for the same reason jhat we de¬ 
precate persee^ion. For the right of protection necessarily involves the fight of 

C ersecution.* jEndcato^s are made to limit this right; to prevent its exercise, 
ayond the point wbeH^rotection terminates; it may be forbidden to advance 
furthse; but the limit is arbitrary, and it is impdksible to conceive now in sound 
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logtR, tho state can be denird the light of persecution, after having been allowed 
that of protection. Yet the idea is of modern discovery. The times are not 

J 'et yery remote, when tho state, not indee(hmore reasonable, but certainly more 
o^>ica] than at present, 'jfrogated to itselt*, and exercised the rights for which it 
now contends in virtutfof a distinction altogether gratuitous^ If anything Im 
needed to prove that^this itistinotion was not then recognised, it is the fact that 
whenaver the persecuted sects became the establishAl religions of the country, 
they were not satisfied with being simply protected by the civil power, but they 
made use of the authority with which the state invested them, to banish or to 
oppress all who differed from them ; to such arf extent, as to induce a phiJoso- 
pbef of the last century to say, with more asperity than irony, * that religious 
liberty is only granting to every mgn tbe right of persecuting in bis turn.' And 
how would the logic.of facts contradict that of sentiment I Does not every 
privilege imply some exclusion ? Can we put any honour upon some, which wiu 
not be more or less an affront to others ? And the faith which is not protected, 
is it not, by that very circumstance, persecuted, at least negatively ? It follows, 
that for any religion whatsoever to accept protection, is to accept, as a conse¬ 
quence, the right of persecution, 

** You tell us that you desire only protection ; that you abhor persecution ; 
but the distinction is idle : you condemn yourself to submit to it, and what is far 
worse, to make use of it. Yes, whatever the modesty of your pretensions, or 
the meekness of your disposition, rest assured you will persecute; every pro¬ 
tected religion (except that protection, so called, which is only ^nother form 
of oppression) has ended by persecuting; nay, even wben^ppresseo, even when 
trodden under foot, it has persecuted. ' It has received as the prio* of*ifs own 
liberty, the power of trampling upon other liberties, ^whi(;h> in their^subjfction 
could yet eclipse it. And either case, whether free op in subjection, it baa 
never refused to persecute ; it has ever been found that every protected religion 
has persecuted ; it will not merely consent to persecution, it will claiili it as a 
right, and the chief of its rights; it will regard it as tb*e seal of its pmtection ; 
nnd it will only consider itself ofliciently protected, when it possellies the power 
to persecute. Corruptio opiimi pessima. The more serious the religion, 4he 
more is it the'result of conviction ; the greater the importance attached by its 
followers to the knowledge and profession of its doctrines, the stronger wilt be 
the temptation. A religion whose motto is—* no salvation out of my pale ia 
likely to become violent and ferocious, by the slightest contact with the civil 
power. The sword of the rnagistrute becomes drunken, according to the ex¬ 
pression of tbe prophet; this sword becomes blind and furious in the hands of 
power. No law can regulate its use ; its use is an abuse from tbe coinmcnmi^^ 
ineiit, because it is an abuse in principle; and the only way to prevent religion 
from injuring both itself and humanity with this dangerous weapon, ia not to 
leave it for one single moment in her hands.”—Pp. 174--176. 


Apostolic Christianity : or, the People*s Antidoteayainst JRomanism and Puscyism, 

By the Rev. James Godkin. London: John Snow. • 

It is not usual ovith authors to express themael^e#with reference to their own 
works us Mr. Godkin ^loes. In bis Preface be saye,— 

** The confidence of the Author in tlyis coming^rwju^, js grounded chiefly 
on tbe fact, that he is iionaw recruit in this Ue was brought fp 

yi camps—and be has been for several years engaged in actual service. He has 
tried his weapons, and foynd them proof ln*ex^y species of conflict, whether 
wielded from the press, the pulpit, or the platform. Having learned hit tactics 
ill the field, he knows the stron^and weak^points of toe«nemy, as w^ell as the 
most effective modes of assault. Yet tbe testimony of all parties warrant»{:^ai|i 
perhaps, in saying, that be has beeti end^Aed, through divine grace,,to abstfun 
from every Ibing offensive or violent in conducting the controversy. The en¬ 
lightened reader will find nothing in this volume to wound ,good ^|te or Cbria* 
tian feeling,—nor need the most tolerant friend of truthA^sifate to it into 
the'hands of intelligent Homan Catholics; for no man deprecates more it^ngly 
than the Author, the acrimony wiAi which they have been treated. • 
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** Muny have expressed to the writer a wish tq see a work oti Romanism and 
Puseyism, at once comprehensive and brief—soli^ in argument and lively in style 
—mild and conciliating in its tone,r-^'et firm and decided in its defence of prin¬ 
ciple*—freed from the dryness* harshness, and bttternesi of polemics.—clothings, 
the skeleton form of argument with benevolent feeling,—giving to it a high 
moral tone, as well as a graceful bearing,—and animating the whole with the 
breath of evangelical life. '^In the brief intervals of an arduous mission, be has 
laboured to accomplish this object; with what success must be left to the 
judgment of the pubj^ic. He has done the *be6t bis circumstance allowed/— 
persuaded, from the conduct df Apostles, Reformers, and Martyrs, as well as 
from bis own experience, that direct efforts to enlighten Roman Catholics by the 
meek and Christian fjfutation of their errors- has ever been the duty of Pro¬ 
testants. This duty has long been culpably neglected! but the necessity of self- 
defence now renders it imperative."—Pp. v, vi. 

There is in this a little to offend **good taste.*’ A little more modesty 
would not be unbecoming. Yet are we ready most cheerfully to allow that the 
author has accomplished bis task upon the whole in a manner highly creditable 
to his character as a man of head and of heart, Qe does possess qualifications 
to which but few can pretend, and in the present case his labours must be ex¬ 
tensively acceptable and useful. He is quite familiar with all tbe aspects of the 
controversy, and moreover, with the peculiar feelings and prejudices of the class 
for whom his work is cbiedy intended. It is avowedly a work ad populum, and 
is written in^a style and spirit well adapted to produce conviction and to con¬ 
ciliate. The author’s, meaning canndt be mistaken, and if sometimes it is ex¬ 
pressed a oanner not the most meet for ears polite, it is on this account per¬ 
haps the better adapted fpr tbe great mass of those for whom it is intended. 
There is evinced throughout a ready command of alf the necessary resources of 
popular argument, together with a degree of earnestness and energy which rivets 
the attention, and produces a lasting impression upon the mind. The animation is 
sustained .throughout, and the reasoning vigorous, clear, and conclusive. Would 
that this voluHie were circulated in tens of thousands throughout Ireland 1 It 
is written in a strain peculiarly adapted to reach the Irish heart, and to en¬ 
lighten tbe Irish understanding, Mr. Godkin has done much for bis country¬ 
men, and has, as he merits, the approbation and gratitude of all who know and 
are capable of appreciating his labours. By means of the present w'ork, should 
it meet with the reception it richly merits, be will be the instrument of accom- 
plishiifg more than be has ever yet achieved. By being issued in a cheaper form, 
and extensively diffused among the Roman Catholic population, it cannot fail to 
...aCT^tribute powerfully to the overthrow of the ‘ man of sin.’ We rejoice that so 
many W'orks in vindication of the great principles of evangelical Protestantism 
are appearing at a time when error threatens to inundate the whole realm, and 
those works varied as the exigencies which call them forth, Mr. Godkin has 
our best thanks for his valued contribution, W'bich w'e recommend to all our 
readers who feel interested in M'bat we may with propriety designate tbe * pre¬ 
sent truth.' 


Memoin of Christian MissiSnOiTies ; with an Essay on the Extension (jf the Mis~ 
sionary Spirit. By the Rev. James Gardner, A.M.f M.D.^ Edinburgh: 
John XhnBtone.. ^ u ‘ 

^ t| 

IThe substance of many volumes is here brought within the compass of one, and 
the most interesting and profit^bl^ information placed within tbe reach of thou¬ 
sands who would otherwise be debarred from it. Tbe selection is excellent, 
and the epitome judicvously and tastefully exeauted. The author deserves well 
tJS-Y" countrymen for such labours, rendering available as they do much that is 
calculated^to promote personal piety*by exhibiting bright illustrations of it, and 
to excite to Christian zeal and activity by showing the fruit of the^e in varied 
and trying ck^cumstances. The work before us contains sketches of lives 
of Martin^ Neff, Elmt, Carey, Campbell, Morrison, Heber, Williams, Rhenius, 
Fisk^ Wtfitefield, Marshman, and is well fitted to awaken in mavy a youthful 
hostm the desire to go and labour in tbe higP places of the Lord’s vineyard, and 
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ihuf contribute to the fulfilment of the great*and glorious promises given to 
Zion. Example goes before psecept, and not4ing is better calculated to awaken 
to^ pnissionary zeal, and extend the missionary spirit, than to exhibit the toils, 
trials, and triumphs of fhose w^o have borisecrated themselves toathe service of 
the Lord. The beautiful volume before us is a valuable contribution to this 
end, and has our beprty corameydation. 


I^onconformist Newspaper, London* 

It does not lie properly within our province to notice N^taspapers; but happily 
there are now some,such of a cnaracter which makes them merit the cordial 
support of all who seek the diffusion of religious as well as of civil liberty. 
The Nonconformist is a paper of this description, conducted with very great 
ability, and calculated to diffuse enlightened and scriptural views of the nature 
of the kingdom of Cbiist, and of the instrumentality by which its interests are 
to be promoted. We have r^d it since its commencement about two years ago, 
and while far from pledging ourselves to every sentiment which it advocates, wo 
cheerfully give our humble testimony to its general excellency, and to the first- 
rate ability with which it is conducted. It contains a aeries of essays on the 
subject of Ecclesiastical Establishiiicnts, which we venture to say is inferior to 
nothing which has been written upon the subject. Its influence is beginning to 
he felt throughout England, and the masculine and vigorous clfkracter of its 
original artides is frequently acknowledged by the most influenzal Qprtion of 
the metropolitan press. While its two loading objects ^re the sgparuZon of 
Church and State, and the extension of Political suffrage, it embraces every 
topic of interest usually contained in a newspaper, and its selections are always 
judicious. In Scotland it is comparatively little kno\^); and we shalPbe happy, 
if, by thus introducing it to the notice of our readei%. any of them should be 
induced to order it for their regular perusal. WitbouUiiitending to*deprecmte 
any other paper of the same description, we feel assured that the perusal a 
few numbers bf the Nonconformist will confirm the estimate of it which we 
have expressed, and will secure for it that support which, from its high character, 
it richly morils. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 

ORDINATION AT LEVEN. 

On Wednesday, the 3d ult., Mr. Boyd Roebuck, late of Glasgow, was set apart 
to the pastoral oversight of the Congregational Church in Leven. Mr. M*Ken- 
zie of Elie delivered an introductory discourse on the preceding evening—Mr, 
Bateman of Edinburgh, who had been announced then to preach, having been 
prevented from arriving in time tobtake the service. 

The OrdinatJton services were conducted in th^ffllowing order: 

Mr. Batemfln comiftqpced by praise, reading pottions ot Scripture adapted to 
the occasion, and prayer. # • ^ ^ 

The usual questions wera proposed by Mr. M'K^zie, to which interesting mid 
^satisfactory answers were returned by Mr. Roebuck. . *• 

Dr. Skae, one of the Brethren, expressed fh^|dherence of the Church to the 
call given to Mr. Roebuck. 

Mr* Lothian of St. Andrews,an a very sqlemn and impressive prayer, implored 
the blessing of the Great Head of the Church to rest upon the Pastor, ^ 
Mr. Watson of Musselburgh delisted'fhe charge—faithful, affectionate, an 
impressive,*-from Rev. ii. 10, “ Be thou faithful,” &c. 

Mr.»Swan, late of Siberia, addressed the church from A^s xi.^3. 

. Mr. Smith of Falkland concluded the interesting services By praise and prater. 

In the evsning, the Rev. W. Jj. Alexander preached in the Belief Cbapd,irom 
Matt. V. 47, “ What do ye more Aan others? * 
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The striking exhibition of Christian duty, and the powerful appeals to the con¬ 
science then made, commanded the. close attentioi^of the audience, ami doubtless 
were productive of happy spd impoatantr results. The attendance during .the 
whole of the services was encouraging, and the duti^p intefest which was apparent, < 
evinced the degree.of pleasure and satisfaction which was derived from them. 

Brethren from St. Andrews, Elie, and Falkland, weCe present on the occasion. 

The union, thus formed, p^mises much prosperity. Mr. Roebuck enters^on a 
sphere of usefulness, in which his energies have pmple scope ; and, judging from 
present appearances, we may anticipate that his wishes, so fervently expressed, 
will be abundantly realized. “ 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF IRELAND. 

No subject is more discussed in Parliament—in the Cabinet—in the Newspapers 
-...-than Irei^ano, 

To judge of her importance by the amount of tl|piigbt and time bestowed on 
her, we should pronounce no price too great with which to purchase her welfare. 
But with capabilities which, rightly directed, would place her high aud blessed 
among the nations, and after being for centuries in England’s care—from the 
Giant s Causeway to Cape Clear she is rent with distractions, masses of her popu¬ 
lation are sunlj^ in wretchedness hardly to be believed by those who have not seen 
it, while their minds consciences mre held spell-bound by Antichristianism. 
Yes! tak# up«)tbe map of Europe—there’lies Ireland alongside Britain, and an 
integral part of the en^fpre rock on which administration after administration 
has 6pht™a problem that confounds statesmen of evtry creed—a perpetual clog 
oil the wheels of government—a source of annoyance and anxiety to the whole 
community. o 

Can any^thing be done for Ireland ?—“ Repeal the Legislative Union, and give 
us our own Pal^liament,’!* exclaim thousands of her sons. “ Adopt at once coer- 
civ^measures—put down the Papists, and re-establish the glorious Protestant 
Ascendency,** exclaim thousands more. Volumes would fail to record the recipes 
prescribed by empirics or sober-minded physicians to heal the land. Numbers 
who profess that they would serve her if they could, have become weary in bear- 
ing about her, and seem abandoning her to her fate, judging her case hopeless 
an interposition of Providence next to miraculous. 

But there are Christians in Ireland acquainted with the country, and there are 
^^^(^pistiaiiB elsewhere acquainted with the Bible, who think they see a bow of pro¬ 
mise in the cloud that now appears to have settled on her destinies, and who have 
an instrumentality which, by the blessing of God, can achieve for her wbat nothing 
else can do. 

Reader—God’s'** saving health’* can cure Ireland’s maladies—the ** Sun of 
Righteousness ** arising, will dissipate Ireland’s gloom—the preaching of the Cross 
can do for Ireland, and sooner or later shall do for Ireland, wbat it has done else¬ 
where as “ the power of God unto salvation.” 

Reader—in the fwth of these facts “ The Congregational Union of Ire¬ 
land” entered the Held in 1829, and has continued till now, ** holding forth the 
word of life ” to the peopled Its operations embrace, First, its Home Mission, 
and Secondly, its College. 

The br(j;hren engaged as j^ents in the Hob^e Mibsio'n have been publishing 
salvation by the CrbssT^on <d 3 hill and' in the vallej', on the shore and in the 
street, in Markets, Court-houses, School-rooms, Ac., as well as in places regularly 
set apart for'worship. Multit^es^of Roman Catholics and others have thereby- 
heard of Jesus, many of whom^S* is hoped, have receiVed the truth in love, and 
some are now among t1]e Kpirits of just men ma/le perfect. Drooping churches 
hav e been revived, and new ones Vormed. Were means forthcoming, more 
laSbiirers woul4 be engaged for sphcivw long waiting to receive them. 

The- Do'rlin Independent College is a natural, if not necessary associate 
of the Home A{i^sion. It is a ** School of the Prophets” in which young^en of 
approved pie^y, talent, and zeal are conducte4.through‘the various courses of study 
suitable to^repare them for the respectable and eflfective discharge ^f the Chris¬ 
tian Ministry. So far as is expedient and piSicticable they attend the Dublin 
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University. The plan of the Institution generally resembles that in Glasgow, of 
which Dr. Wardlaw is Theological Tutor. The number of applicants for admis¬ 
sion is far greater than can be received: • 

^ Header—your contriWitions uid your'prayers are T'equested in behalf of these 

Objects. A little band of true-uearted Christian men resident.in Ireland, and de¬ 
voted to her best iyterests, earnestly invite your sympathy and aid. They ask 
not will you come, bqt will you enable them to go W the Jjelp of the Lord against 
the mighty.” The position they occupy, and the work they have to do, is criti¬ 
cally important to Christendom and the world. Ireland’s religious state isjvitally 
affecting that of Britain, America, and other parts. Her dlght^millions of inhabf- 
taifts year after year are sending forth powerfully-telling influences in all direc¬ 
tions. Appearances warrant th^ expectation, that in Inland the battle of the 
Reformation will besought anew, finally to decide whether the King of Zion or 
the Man of Sin shall be suprome. Here, then, let scriptural and spiritual Pro¬ 
testantism concentrate its powers to make a stand, and win achievements worthy 
of itself. 

No time is to be lost. The adversaries of truth are on the alert, by every 
means strengthening their cause. Within thirty years another generation of 
Erin’s people will have passed beyond the reach of the Gospel, and long before 
that period has elapsed, you may be no more able to assist them. 

The ** Green Isle ” is a land of picturesque scenery—a land of stirring intolleeta 
and generous hearts—aJand of poets, warriors, statesmen, orators, artists, &c., 
whose names rank high in present fume. It is wished to make Jier in the best 
sense—an “ Isi.and of Saints.” • » 

’I’he Committee are happy to statffthat the Rev. J. Carlilk^S, He[.mht.y:t 
Terrace, Hackney, has kindly consented to become HpyoRARV Cfc>RnE^PONn- 
iNo Secretary, in Londok, to the Conoreoatiova^. Union op Ireland ; ** As¬ 
suring the (Committee of his unabated interest in the prosperity of an Institution, 
in the organization of which he had the privilege of taking an active find promi¬ 
nent part,” Mr. Carlile, in reply to the request of tb^ Committee that he would 
for the present undertake to receive contributions towards thi^oUege depart¬ 
ment, intimates his willingness not only to receive,” but even to “ solicit’•con¬ 
tributions for*that object. 

It is riglit to explain that the connexion formerly agreed to between the Con¬ 
gregational Union of Ireland and the Irish Evangelical Society, has been dissolved; 
so that each institution will now again pursue its course, and make its appeals 
for public support independently of the other, though not in opposition or mitthtla- 
tian rivalry. May,the Head of the Church prosper all scriptural efforts to fill 
Ireland with the light of life 1 ^ 

The Coiniriittcc have already been favoured with the following rccommcrufa- 
tioiis to public confidence and liberality, from gentlemen who acted as Referees in 
the conference at Liverpool, when the agreement above alluded to was arranged, 
—Dr. Radios being Chairman on the occasion: 


lAvcrpool^ September 0th, 

“ It appearing upon the whole most desirable that the Irish Congregational Union 
should henceforth carry on its Home Missionary labours independently, 1 most 
cordially recommend their appeal for pecuniary aid to the countenance and support 
of the Christia^j public. * • 

(Signed,“ Thomab Raffles.” 

■ “ iherpSflf,“October 4th, 134^. 

** I reoret that the arrangement agreed upon at the Liverpool Conference betwt^n 
• the Irish Evangelical Society and your Unioi» has not been found to answer. I 
don’t think itdehirable, efen if possible, to atteiUftany further connexion between 
the two Societies, now that tl^y have amicably scpeft’a^d. It will be still the 
duty, as I am sure it is the interest, of both*to preserve a good understandigg, a nd 
to oornpy fields—and there is abun^gnt r««m—so distant and separate as tb pro-' 
vent, as fai^as possible, any fear of future collision. There will be this advantage 
in so acting, that both Societies will have fair play, and the qge that succeeds 
best will in the end draw towards it the largest support &i«d sympathies iff the 
English Chiy-ches. Your Union, in my opinion, has strong claims off the essist- 
ance of our Churches, and I hofe^ou will receive such a measure of enc^rage- 
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ment as will leave you no room to complain, t shall be glad to hear of your sue. 
cess, and shall do what I can to promote it. 9^y God guide you in all your 
measures, and succeed your plans. • 

« (Si@ied,) “ John Kelly.” 

i- 

**. G/asjrow, Qctoher 1843. 

** I HAVE ever been on principle, though I cannot now detail^he grounds, favour¬ 
able to the operations and claims of the Congregational Union of Ireland. When 
the terms of co-operation between that Institution and the Irish Evangelical 
Society were settled the me'oting of Referees at Liverpool, and subsequently 
acceded to by the Committees of both Societies, it was in the full understancKng 
that the measure wai*^ temporary one, and tha^. the object of ultimate desire was 
that the evangelization of Ireland, so far as the efforts of Congregationalists for 
that end were concerned, should fall into the hands of the Irish Churches them¬ 
selves. Circumstances have recently led to the dissolution of the agreement just 
referred to; 1 cannot hesitate, from the views 1 have always held, and without 
entering at all into the causes of the dissolution, to give iny recommendation, in 
the strongest terras, to the Irish Congregational Union, without withdrawing it 
at the same time from the Irish Evangelical Sociefy, desirous as I am that, since 
the terms of co-operation have been found unsatisfactory, each of these institu¬ 
tions should exert itself to the uttermost with a free and holy emulation in the 
spirit of mutual charity, and a common zeal for the one great end which they have 
both in view., 

“ (Signed,) “Ralph Wardlaw.” 

. o ^ Birmingham^ Ocloher^Oth^ 1843. 

“ The condition of Ireland'requires the most strenuous efforts on the part of 
Evangelical Protestants, for its spiritual welfare. In this blessed work there are 
two societies engaged, wh'ch are connected with the two Congregational bodies 
in Englan^ and Ireland: 'these arc the Irish Evangelical Society, and the Irish 
CongregationaWnion. Their exertions are much more limited than they should 
be, the want of adequate funds. They were for a short season united upon a 
plan, in which, in common with many distinguished brethren, I had some share. 
The working of this scheme has been hmnd to be inconvenient; and it is dissolved 
by mutual consent. They now make their separate appeals to the liberality of 
the British Public, and are both entitled to its support. Having lately advocated 
thlg 'Cause of the Irish Evangelical Society, 1 now as cordially recommend the 
Irish Congregational Union. « 

(Signed,) “J. A. James/' 

Communications for the Congregational Union of Ireland may he addressed to 
Timothy Turner, Esq. TVrasurer, Royal Bank, and Rev. W. Urwick, D. D. 
Secretary^ Rathmines Mall, Dublin. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

LONDON/MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

INDIA. 

GEORGE NATIVE TEACHER. 

We have much pleasure In presenting the subjoined autobiographical narrative 
the Native Evangelist employed hi connection with our Mission at Neyoor, 
un'Hef the name of George GHRi8TiBy.and supported by the Christian liberality 
of WilKam'lCay, Esq., Grove House, near Liverpool. The accoup^ to which 
attention is now invited has been transmitted by our esteemed missionary ly^other, 
the Rev. JoHb Abbj.' 

'* Wben^ was four years of age, my parents died, and 1 was nougshed by my 
fathet^ mother till her death. After that, 1 wandered from place to place, com* 
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mifcting much wickedness and enduring many hardships. Both before and after 
my marriage, I walked for a ]||ang time according to my wicked thoughts and 
desires, and many evil deices were in njy ^art. After this my wife was taken 
^ ill, and I had much sorrow of lynd on account of h#r affliction. At that time I 
knew not that afflictions come to us because of our sinful nature; and, being 
ignorant, I gave mpney and fcpd to sorcerers to recite incantations and offer 
aacriAce to the images of evil spirits for my wife's rtcov^y. Although, accord* 
ing to the custom of the heathen^ 1 expended much on these and such vain things, 
the sickness of my wife diminished not, but increased; and having been told that 
it would be good for me to seek an omen from a Polayen^fortune-teller, I went 
to him and asked bis assistance. He advised me to sacrifice more fowls: in order 
to purchase these, 1 took my wiff's jewels from her neciNand sold them; but, 
while about to make jbe offering, she became w'orse and swooned, upon which 1 
thought all our preparations would be useless, and 1 became very sorry. * 

** 1 wished to mske my distress known to the Christian readers, but felt a 
difficulty, because I had often reproached the Christians, their Missionaries, and 
Readers, and hod blasphemed the name of God. Soon after the spirit of my wife 
returned; and, when she gained strength, I sent for the readers, inquired about 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, heard their instructions, and united with them in 
prayer. Affliction continued and increased in my family, but Christ gave us 
much consolation. About two years after this, my wife died, at the age of 
twenty-two years. Heriast words were, ‘ O Jesus, suffer not nay soul to lie in 
pain, but receive me to dwell with thee.’ After her death, I^oon obtained 
strength by trusting in God, and desired to know more o^thd Chrfstian way. 

** One Sunday, 1 was seized by sonlfe Soodras, and told to carr)^ busden to a 
feast. I said, * 1 cannot carry this burden to-day, bec^i^e it my ^orda day.* 
They were very angry, be:it me, and said, * Who wilf punish us, if we kill you ?' 

I replied, * You cannotikill my soul; my body only you can kill.’ They then 
bound me to a tree, and after beating me again, ontvof them said, must 
know the nature of this religion; although we beat this man, he comnlains not, 
nor does a tear fall from his eyes.' 1 said, * They that nourn shall hereafter be 
comforted.’ They exclaimed, * Who is this? Is he a disciple of Devaieigba- 
yampilly?** ahd immediately released*me. 

“ 1 was subsequently appointed a Moopen, and baptized by Mr. Abbs, wbo 
allowed me a small sum monthly for my support, and directed me to apply my . 
mind to learning. Although 1 knew not a letter two years ago, 1 can now read 
the New Testament with Httle difficulty, I am now the reader of Locaacavv^, 
and often speak to V^vellers upon religion. 1 was once walking on the Rajah's 
Path (high road) when a man of high caste approached and said, * Is it goo d or 
evil to learn the Vadamf (Bible) 1 said, ‘It is good to learn.* *IIow ifTl 
good?’ 1 answered, ‘Can we easily find the way in a dark night without a 
fight? but if a light shines on us, we may discover the place we seek. Thus our 
hearts by sin are in darkness; hut true light is manifested by Christ in the Gos¬ 
pel.’ He said, ' It is good; the time will come when all people will leurn the 
Vadam.* We then continued walking, and talking in a friendly manner on this 
subject. I have often spoken to Brahmins, Mahometans, and Roman Catholics, 
and given them books to read, which they received joyfully: some of them say¬ 
ing, that hereafter they would embVace our religiom That land all the readers 
may increase in Jove and knowledg*e, 1 entreat GodAo’give grace! Amen.'* 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE NATIVE TEACHER AMOO. ’. 

The following interesting narrative (writteniily himself) of the Native Evan¬ 
gelist, supported by friends at I^wden, under the nanSe of Howben Bbuce, has 
been received from the Rev. William Be^nbn, of Belgaum, by whom corral and 
explicit testimony is borne to tbe Christiui excellence of bis chiu-acter, ant 'IfKe 
growing vaj^e of his Missionary labours:— * 

“ 1 was born at Buntwala, a village in the Mangalore Collect^ate, about the 

* A Romsp Catholic of this count^ who is reported to have tufferedsmartyrdom 
many yean since, with exemplary*patience. 
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year 1824. My father and mother were of the Jain religion^ and very zealous in 
the performance of its rites. When I was thre^ years old, ray mother took^ me 
to my grandmother, \Vho lived at a vUla^e called Cootalum, and there 1 remaned 
upwards of rfeven years, occasionally visiting parems. I was brought up in. 
entire ignorance of God—the true God—the Creator of til —and taught that 'to 
worship and obey the Gooroo, (heathen priest or teache^,) was all that was 
necessary to make me, happy. During my residence at Cgotalum, I was«Jeft a 
motherless child; But God has been most kind and merciful to me! better than 
a father and mother is he, and who is like him 

” A few months affier the death of my mother, my father and brotlier came to 
Oootalum, in order to take me home with them. Soon after returning to^ray 
father's house, 1 woiriT to Mangalore to visit piy eldest sister, who was residing 
there; and, whilst living with her, my wishes led me to v}sit the Bundar Bazar 
(landing place). Returning in the evening, I came along the road which leads 
by the house of the Rev. Mr. Hebick, in whose compound there was a school. 

1 stood near the school-room door, and was surprised to see so many boys reading 
and writing. 1 felt a strong desire in my own mind to be taught to read ami 
write, but felt afraid to go into the school, hearing that it belonged to a Padre 
Sahib (an Knglish Missionary). 

“ While 1 was standing there, some of the masters came out and inquired who 
1 was, and why 1 stood there? and if 1 wished to be taught with the boys ? I 
replied, that 1 should indeed rejoice to be taught to read and write, and that I 
would go hoipe and ask my sister to allow me to go to school. They said. The 
master perhaps will sunport you. I replied that I could not eat their food and 
drink their wstcr; that I was a Jain, and ^ad never done such a thing; and if 1 
did, ipy people would,put me out of caste. The following day 1 told my eldest 
sister that 1 wished to go *to the Missionaries' school to be educated. She be¬ 
came very angry with me, and said, No, no; that will not do; you shall not go 
there, for’they will make«.you a Christian, and what will become of us then ? I 
told her |hat she was vbry much mistaken; that I was sure they could never 
make me a Cliristian: ^fvby should 1 desert my religion and friends and become 
an outcast? After a good deal of entreaty my sister allowed me to go to school. 
When 1 first arrived at the school, the boarders were taking th8ir food. Tlie 
nchoolmaster requested me to remain until the gentlemen came to examine tin; 
school. Mr. Hebick soon after came in. He inquired who 1 was, and what 1 
did there. He put his hand on my,^head and said, that he was glad that I had 
dbme to school. I was very much surprised to be received with so much kind¬ 
ness and welcome. 

When the school was examined I heard much of the state of man as a sinner; 
that he was lost and without hope;'and that he could only be saved through the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The sin and guilt of idolatry were shown, and 1 also beard 
that there was no hope of salvation to any who trusted in images. Turning to 
me, the gentleman said, My dear boy, you arc a sinner; you do not know the 
true God, and Jesus Christ his Son whom ho sent into the world to save siimers. 
He spoke a good deal of the love and favour of God. After hearing all, I do not 
know wlmt 1 felt. My heart melted within me. I immediately determined to 
stay in the school ^to know and hear more of this Saviour, and to learn that 
which concerned the salvatiosi of my soul. 

“ But I was little aware of the difficulties and opposition with which I should 
have to contend. •As soon a« my determination was kn/'wn, my relatives and 
friends, aj^'l a great mm iber Jains, my caste j)cople, said that I had become a 
Christian. I told tBlml hovri felt. at*d what m'y wishes were. 1 was frightened, 
Bit'd prayed to God to help me. There was a great uproar. Some threw dust in 
the air; others cursed me an(^h(S‘ Missionaries in the name of their gods, ami 
tried to force me away; but Imuld not go. They Watched me; and soon after, 
when they saw me st^ndhig near the school-rgoni door, they rushed upon me, 
t^au pht hold of my hands, and scvetely dogged me. Some said. Such a fellow 
should not live any longer; be musteke put to death. Among them were my 
eldest sistcl*, and my old grandmother, whose conduct deeply affect^ me. The 
latter said that4 ought to be cut into four quarters and hung at the four,corners 
of the earth.'* My d^ar sister, when she saw ?ny mind vras fixed, wept bitterly, 
and fell tlbwn senseless to tbe ground. AVhen she recovered slje was taken 
hom(».'-by her husband. All this pierced my b^art. It was to me a sudden and ' 
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severe trial at the time; yet LcH'd* my Saviour and strength, had pity Upon 
me, a poor weak boy. The ymtdt of the Jjord Jesus, recorded in Matt. v. 11, 
12,» gave me great comfidtt, and strengthened'me; and so they hage many times 
since—1 shall never fojget theiS. 

** When my relations taw that their efforts to induce me lo return to them 
were useless, they {ftronounced i curse upon me andJeft me to myself. My caste 
people tried to force'me back by making outcasts of myTamUy« This they did 
for fourteen days; but, finding the plan inefifectual, they restored them; charging 
them, at the same time, that if they held any iq^rcoursenwitb me, they should 
immediately be put out of caste. From the time 1 was deserted by my ikmily 
and friends, the Lord God, my Saviour, has been my gmd%^ 

** In November 1839, I left MaAgalore for Dharwar. H^ing that there were 
Missionaries at Belgifum, 1 went thither, and was introduced to them by the 
teacher Solomon, who acted most kindly towards me. 

** Soon afterwards, Mr. Beynon took me under his protection and care, and 
taught me more fully the word of God. I was baptized by him in the Shapore 
chapel, on the Ist of January, 1842. 1 continue to study under him. To God 
be all the praise for what he has done for me! My trust is in that blessed 
Saviour who gave his life for me. 1 wish to make known his salvation to my 
own countrymen, that they may know the true God, and Jesus Christ whom he 
has sent.” 


S\L£M. 

Thk facts stated in the appended extracts of a Missionai^Journal, fransiAitted 
by the Rev. J, M. Lechler, exhibit, in a very affecting manner, the ignorant and 
degraded state of the native population in this part of India, the inguenoe of 
ancient superstitious customs over their minds, the spirit of inquiry which is 
beginning to arouse them from their intellectual lethargy^and thr^ldoug and the 
necessity for employing additional means to spread amongst them the principles 
of true knowledge, and guide their feet into toe way of peace:— 

Jan. 25, 1842_Speaking with some heathen men or the custom of burning 

their dead, I asked them what they thought becomes of the soul when the body 
(lies and is burnt? One of them replied, When the body b burnt, the soul is 
burnt too.” 1 said, that 1 did not think so; for the soul being a spirit, ^ wi^ 
impossible to burn it. 1 then enlarged on the subject, reading to them the {ftts- 
sages which bear on £bis point. They all seemed to be much delighted, and one 
of them, the schoolmaster, who had been sneering the previous evening, said dn; 
wished very much to have the book from whi<m 1 was reading. (It was the 
New Testament belonging to my servant, as I had already given mine away.) 
He had hardly finished asking, when another one said he wished to have It too. 
I told the latter that I would send him one from Salem; but seeing one lying 
near my box, belonging to one of the assistants, he would not cease till we gave 
it to him. It was rather old, but he preferred it to waiting for a new one. At 
morning prayers, we bad two intelligent heathen from a neighbounng village 
with us, who heard very attentively, T Cor. xv., whjch we wore reading. Botfi 
asked for the New Testament from ^bicb wc had b^n reading; but, as this was 
the only one tbatr remained, we gave them a copy4or the Psalms, and a part of 
the Old Testaihcnt. * ^ " • 

This afternoon, while reading Dr. Philm’s * Reliearchac.-j|i SouthrtHrica,* a 
family of Brahmins came near my place. The wonfen washed their clothes in% 
qpnall tank, and dried them; and, in the raeaytime, two little boySf with two 
young meti and their father, assembled under a gu0i tree opposite the Choultry, 
Whilst the men sat and talked with one another,*the boys made themselves very 
busy in oiling the idols which stood under |he tree, pouring water over tb^n, 
and decorating them with dowers. I went near and asked the old Brabmiiwvhy*^ 
the boys were doing so. He replied,*** W^^are doing homage to tbeBwi^y t* 

I know it is lAadness, ({ut such is tbe^custora of the country: what is to be 
1 said, **Is this the Swamy? 1 see nothing but stones.”—** yes,*^n|wer^ one 
of the young men, ** this is the Lord—the God who created aftd prei^ved tti/' 

* A name applied to God. or any being thought to be of a superior order, • 

New Series. Vol. III. 2P 
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1 then tried to show them that God ia a Spirit, end that he cannot be represented 
by a stone or any other substance ; |)ut nrnile 1 vha talking, the old man got up, 
laid a few pl^tmns before*the idd, dnd"broke some co6tca-nui8, the milk of \;hich 
he poured out before the senseless stone. Liglfts were also kindled, and incerse 
bunit* After making a few more remarks on the sin^nd foolishness of this idol- 
worriiip, 1 prepared to go oiy journey. The old Brabftiin seeing thi^ took 
up a few plantains and cocoa-nut-shells, and presented thenli to me; but 1 refused 
taking them, saying that 1 would not eat anything that had been offered to idols. 


CHINA. 

The subjoined communications afford renewed occasion for the exercise of grati¬ 
tude and hope, in connection with the operations of the Society in this part of 
the world. It will be seen that a very encouraging commencement has been made 
at Ningpo, one of the five ports to which free access has been secured to our 
countrymen by the treaty of peace; and there, under the guidance and favour of 
Him whose kingdom ruleth over all, it may be confidently anticipated that a per¬ 
manent footing for the Christian Missionary will be pbtained. It will also be 
seen that a general meeting of the brethren was about to be held at Hong Kong, 
for the purpose of deliberating on tbp further measures to be adopted in order to 
improvf^ to {i}]e utmost practicable extent^ the present facilities and opportunities 
for the ex^nsion of the gospel in China. To the proceedings of that meeting, 
condheted as we are'hssused they will have been, upder a deep sense of the im¬ 
portance of the subject, and with earnest supplication for divine counsel, we look 
with great interest and ^ope, and trust we shall be able, in an early number, to 
place them before our readers. 

RSv. W. C, Milne, Ningpo, January 22, 1843. 

It were needless for me to enter into detail upon the views and- feelings which 
prompted me to take the step of leaving Chusan at least for a time, and of pro¬ 
ceeding to Ningpo to reside, if possible, in the heart of the city. The principal 
objects I had in iview were, by being thrown entirely into Chinese society, to 
«a8j|imi1ate myself to the people in speech and manner, and to become acquainted 
with them as the^ really are,—these objects, if gained, would qualify me for 
further usefulness in whatever sphere 1 might ^1 during the rest of my life. 

With these views 1 left Chusan on the 7tb of December, at noon, in a common 
native passage-boat. Beside myself, there were my teacher, a servant-boy, and 
some twenty passengers, all Chinese. It was about six in the evening of the 
same day that we dropped anchor at one of the principal jetties near the eastern 
gate of the city. 1 landed, and proceeded at once with my teacher and boy to 
the house of a surgeon, whose acquaintuice 1 had made at Chusan, and whose 
frequent invitations encouraged me to place myself under his family-roof for a few 
days, until I should be able to procure suitable lodgings. He received me with 
a hearty welcome,** and has qcted with uniform kindness. 

To the people of the city it was not a novel thing to see an Englishman, for 
a steamer had only left Nln^^ the same morning with several British officers 
who had been on a visit. But the sudden appearance, ;if the dusk of the even¬ 
ing, of a tolitary individual ^^ressed in a habit different from the uniform of the 
Xnited Service, to which the inhabitants had becoifie accustomed, excited a little 
stir; and presently messengers appeared from the public offices to inquire into 
my name, my rank, and my db^cts. Late in the evqping 1 had a card sent me 
from the Cbi-fu of the department of Ningpo, by whose marks of attention I had 
previously been honoured in Cbusark' It was ifiy intention from the first to make 
"^y'^ly respects to some of the pi;|^cipal authorities; and the next morning I 
called upon Shu Kungshau, the officer mentioned above. He received me with 
great politeness, and entertained me kindly.^ There were.one or tVo other civil 
officers prerefft. J^«rom his worship Shu 1 have, since that visit, receivd^ marks 
of friendi^ip and real kindness. A day or^two after my call be returned it in 
person, and nas again and again sent me his par-d, occasionally ad(Kng a present. . 
It ^as ako through his influence that I got into comfortable lodgings; and after- 
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wards, when I was obliged to Mek other quarters, it was one of his private sec* 
retaries who arranged for the rooms I now occupy. 

" The other officers of iAe place also htfve’Wn coofteous, and nothing has been 
done, said, or hinted, ipdicativePof a desire on their part that j[ should leave ^e 
place; but, on the contrary, strong wishes have been expressed that 1 should 
remam. ^ This I ha^e taken as d token for good. ^ would not, however, have 
it to oe inferred froid what 1 have just written that thd^ are in any d^free fa¬ 
vourable to the Christian religion, for they yet scarcely understand my objects. 
From what I have heard, they anticipate that m,v acquirements in the language 
will be called into exercise on the opening of the trade at this port, when they 
seem to suppose I shall be employed in an official capacitj^u n medium of inter¬ 
course between the subjects of tbb two nations. 

As for the people, & change has come over them as great as over their officer^. 
By many of the respectable and influential citizens 1 have been visited: from 
some of them 1 have received the most flattering assurances of their good-will, 
and from others sensible expressions of it, such as sometimes test one’s modesty 
and patience. The late war has left an indelible impression on this part of the 
country; and the awful dread of the British soldiery and arms, in which all alike 
share—high and low, rich and poor, man and woman, young and old->4f, I think, 
almost a sufficient guarantee that the peace will be kept until the benefits, reaped 
from commercial and friendly intercourse, shall have strengthened the alliance 
against further violation. • 

Since the 7th of December, with the exception of the opening* week of this 
year, which 1 spent at Cbusan, I have»remained here a soAtary EiigUshigan amid 
a bustling population of Chinamen, and under the paternal government and pro¬ 
tection of the emperor of ^bina, none daring to make nib*afraid. rhave^been 
now nearly six weeks a resident in this city, and, during that time, have associ¬ 
ated constantly and almost solely with the natives. • 

In the opportunities of friendly intercourse 1 have hten favoured with during 


mode of communicating scriptural truths, 1 find myself daily gaining utterance; 
and it only needs that 1 should be faithful to my calling, and energetic in wield¬ 
ing the sword of the Spirit, to improve the acquirement. 

From Dr, Lockhart^ Chusan, July II, 1843. 

1 ARRIVED at this plAce, June 13th, and immediately sent word to my dear bro¬ 
ther, Mr. Milne, of my arrival. In a few days be came over from Ningpo, Md 
after staying here for a short time, he returned to that city, and 1 went with him, 
and stayed with him till his departure for Canton, overland, through the interior 
of the country, of which important event 1 will afterwards speak further. As 
you may have heard from him, he had been living seven or eight months alone 
at Ningpo, and on my arrival there I was much pleased to see the cordiality and 
kindness with which he was everywhere received by all classes; he has obtained 
an extensive knowledge of the dialect of the place, and speaks it readily and 

fluently. ^ . 

Ningpo is a large, populous, and •flourishing plac^ much activity and hustle 
pervade the strrtits; and wherever we went, ciwliTy was displayed. While I 
stayed there I \Jaily att^pded to a large number of patients who flocked to the 
house, and crowded round it; and I wa»pleased t^see th^Wan inflfffAce could 
so soon be obtained over the^inds of the people. The mornings were^ who^, 
^ken up with my medical duties, and the afte^oons and evenings spent in visit¬ 
ing various parts of the cil^, and gaining such y^rmation as 1 could regarding 
the place. This city is a most desirable position for sqme of the agents of our 
Society, and I trust it will be spefcdily occupied; that is, M Shanghae and it are 
both to be taken as stations of the London^Aiissionary Society; but, perhsg», of 
the two, Shanghae is the more importtint. • 

Since Mr.'IVIilne he;ard that he lyould have to attend the meeting at Hong 
Kong, if has been a subject of fervent prayer and of anxioiu tbffiigkt, whether, 
it wo^d not be highly desirable for him to proceed overland torougb t^e Intarlolr 
, of the countr f. rather than by ship l his tocher, who has gone with him as^hli, 
assured him of the practicability of the ploir, and urged him to adopt it. Way 
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arrival ho explained to me all the circiimstanctw, and after we had talked the 
matter over, and prayed on the ttiihject, J[ gave liy hearty approval of hh plan, 
and wished him to follow it out; and luat Sabhuth butane (July 2d), he deter¬ 
mined, if it should be the Lord's will, to take tile journey; and eventually lagt 
Friday was the day fixed on for his departure, viz., July 7ch, which will be a day 
memorable to me as long as ^ live. ' *- 

The remainder of the morning was spent in various preparations for th^fjour- 
ncy, and making all arrangements regarding th« teacher, servant, and boy, who 
were to go with our (lear brother. In the afternoon 1 sent off all his English 
articles, books, clothes, &.c. &c., with uiy own luggage, to the boat that was to 
take me to Cbusan. kVe then prayed together for a successful issue to this great 
iidderiaking, and Wfsought the Lord that he would grant every support and 
guidance by the way, and bless the traveller in all his course, delivering him from 
evil and danger, and watching over him to the end of the journey. 

Before starting, we again commended each other to the divine protection. 
About half*past ten, v. we left the house, Mr. Milne’s luggage being sent on 
io his boat: we passed through the city gates together, and ailer turning a few 
streets, our roads separated, and we bade each other a final adieu. He went to 
the boat which was to take him up the river, and on to Sbaou Ling, while 1 went 
down the river, and to Tinghac. 

1 expect to hear frequently from him on his journey, but cannot have a letter 
till the end of this week at the earliest; he hopes to fcach Hong Kong in about 
thirty days, if all be well. May the Lord watch over my dear broUier, grant 
unto him every mercy oa his way, and carry him to the end of his journey in 
peace aijd safKy! The information that *he will obtain will, doubtless, be very 
valuable both to himuclf a^ul the brethren whom he will meet at Hong Kong; 
and as the meeting of our brethren is to be held ifi August, Mr. Milne will, 1 
think, be^ahle to reach that place in lime. 

How soon is it the indention of the Society to send out new agents to this 
country?* It would be very desirable, and would greatly expedite the work, if 
some were to ne sent oHit at once, so that the new stations detennined on might 
he'speedily occupied; for it is a pity to lose anytime when so ctfcctual a door 
IS thrown open before us in this land. If 1 might ex[>ress an opinion, 1 would 
urge on the l>irectors the necessity of sending out tliree or four instantly, and 
the remainder can follow u.s soon as may be judged convenient. 


NEW UEBniDES.—MISSION AT TANNA. 


(I'lMin Uev. Messrs. Turner iiml Nisbet, Tamia, Dtrcmber lath, IM;!) 


Ever since we landed we have been favoured with as many encouragements 
could be expected in the present stage of the mission. 

The wai' that broke out about four months ago still continues, and we know 
not when it will end. At present we have no fear whatever for our personal 
safety. It is a sad himicrance, however, to our work,—causing our schools to 
be unattended, narrow'iiig ohr sphere of labour, and, in a thousand ways, working 
mischief. Btill we must h6pq,that it will all end, in some way^or otner, for the 
advancement of the Redeemer's glory. This is our dai^ special prayer. 

War likelv to be oiy. greatest hinderaiice. Now that we begin to under* 
sfand the state of things betVer, we find a priestcraft exercised here, from which 
''we expert, to meet much opposition. The struggle has already commenced. 



^ W W 

people : pigs-and all sorts of valuablts are poured into their treasury from day to 
day;'Bnd thus they live os lords, or rather tyrants, over multkudes around. 
These wil^ fer'lows begin to see that if Christianity prevails, it will be ^ death- 
' blow to their cnATt; and they seem deteriqiiied, if possible, to exterminate us. 
Thcyha^ made desperate attempts upon our yves,but these proudeiitially have 
bcce arrested. One of our servants, however, lately received a blow from the 
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Hub of one of them, which \vc fcjired would pnove fatal, lit great morey the 
Lord blessed the means for his yeovery, and he is now nearly well. Wherever 
we go we have to be on our gu^d against these fellows. The people all around 
are eagerly hoping that vj^at wo say is triie,,%iTid that^hey may yet be freed from 
shackles of these disease-niakiers; but we fear it will be some timti before their 
deep-rooted prejudice i#extirpated. For a time we have deemisd it prudent not 
to go near that distriet wlfere \vc are likely to meet with violence. We get the 
peopl^to come from the places near it for conversation and worship. Very soon 
we must try and visit them in soyie way or other. Yesterday, chief from that 
neighbourhood told us most affcctingly that his people were * weepinff* on ac¬ 
count of what had taken place, and fearing that itf would pSwent ‘ Misi,' as they 
call*us, from joining them for a long time. Pray for usl have no fear. The 
hairs of our heads are all numbered, nnd our Father will nOT^rmit any thing to 
befall us but what shall seem good in his sight. We know, too, that we bav^ 
Omnipotence on our side; and that He who is for us need but speak the word, 
and Satanic opposition in every form shall be driven as chaff before the wind. 

We are sadly retarded in our work for want of native tcacbers. May we soon 
have some from among the Tunnese themselves 1 But, in the meantime, we 
gieaily need a few good Samoans or Rarotongans. We have only one teacher 
who is of any use to us on the island, and lie is often unwell. We might settle 
some teachers immediately on many important parts of the island, where there 
are Chiefs from time to time sending pressing requests; and oh i do not let us be 
without as many Kuropeua brethren as you can possibly send us! 


dSOUTlI AFRICA.# 

UlTENHAGE. 


(Prom Uvv >V Rlliott, .luly ) 

We have lately had the pleasure of receiving intocliurch communion three Ffligo 
women. I have every reason to believe that they are all subjects of the grace ot 
God, walking in the fear of the Lord. There is strong evidence of the sincerity 
of these people, in their conduct under the persecutions they have to endure from ^ 
their unbelieving countrymen. The believing Fingoes have found it advisable 
separate themselves from tlic general body of their people, aiul form a IRtle 
OhrisfSan village, ahftut half an hour’s ride from the town. It consists of five 
or six Christian families, who present a striking contrast to the Fingoes •till 
living in a savage state. They are well clad, live in habits of industry, and 
are gradually accumulating property. They hold religious worship together 
morning and evening ; and manifest the most earnest desire for instruction. 

I bad occasion, the other day, to ride out to their encampment, to visit a sick 
woman. As I had not seen much of that part of the country, I left the horse in 
charge of my little boy, and ascended one of the ravines in the neighhour- 
liood. On my return 1 found my son surrounded by the villagers, sitting on 
the ground, reading and spelling, delighted with the unexpected visit of their 
young teacher. The children manifest great readiness in learning; but their 
parents, with two or three exceptions, notwiihstaiuftng their indomitable perse¬ 
verance, mak(? but little progress. There is another interesting little village 
about the same distance from town, ia another Virection.^onsistii^ of ten or 
twelve Christian Bassouta families, who meet together morning and eveuiiig^^r 
.worship. These people are, for the most pwt. more industrious and better dis¬ 
posed than the Fingoes. Jhey dress uncommon^JWell, keep their houses beauti¬ 
fully clean, and supply many families in Uitenluigc w^th milk from their hertis 
and flocks. It is a remarkable»fact, that«thoiigh the Bassoutas and Fiiigcws 
form a considerable part of the Mission-church, not a single charge oWdeFm- 
quency has ever been brought agaihst of them, and any little* miiutider- 
standing thiA may tajee place among them is easily adjusted. This is in a groat 
degree^o be attributed to the fact, chat not one of them, so far m I Jrnow, makes 
use of wine, or strong drink ; and thev are the onlv class offhe coloured nonuk* 
tion of whort this can be said. 
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I had lately the pleasure of brptizlng a tnai? and woman, who give the most 
satisfactory evidence of a change of heart. Thev both trace their first religious 
impressions to the simple instructions of a memfitr of the church, who lives at a 
farm about twenty miles from Uitenhage, and who has)(^or many years, held reli¬ 
gious worship with bis fellow-servants and others, every Sabbath-day, and fin 
evening or two in the week. The simple labours of this man have been won¬ 
derfully blest. His mother, wife, brother, and Listers^ are oonsistent members of 
tbe Mission-church; and, together with several others, attiibute their ac^aint- 
ance with the ti^uth to tbe instrumentality of th^^i^ devoted relative. 

The most prosperous class of the coloured population in these parts, and, I 
believe, throughout tSe Colony, are the late apprentices. They are now reaping 
the advantages of th^e habits of industry to which they have been necessarily 
addicted from theijri^ly youth. Many of item are respectable tradesmen, and 
if they were as provident of their earnings as the Fiiigocvs and Bassoutas, they 
Would be rich. From their habits and associations, they more nearly approach 
the European character than any other class of tbe natives. 


APPEAL FOR A NEW MISSIONARY SHIP FOR THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 

In the commencement of 1838, the Directors of the London Missionary Society, 
constrained by the forcible statements and urgent entreaties of their beloved 
and honoured friend, the late Rev. J. Williams, appealed to tbe friends of 
humanity and religion,for the special exercise of their liberality, to enable them 
to purchase a vessel suitable for the navigation of those distant seas in which 
tbe ^rliest labours the Society were effected, and in which its iirst and 
brightest triumphs were, ttirough the power of Divinh mercy, achieved. 

The self-denying and devoted Missionaries labouring in Polynesia had previ¬ 
ously often been subject io painful anxiety and extreme privation, in consequence 
of the difficulty and unavoidable irregularity of obtaining intelligence and sup¬ 
plies from Er.gland; and tbe opportunities of communication between the 
Brethren employed in the different groups of Islands, was also infrequent and 
uncertain; and thus they were denied tbe advantages of fraternal intercourse 
and co-operation. The only means of communication, though so inadequate 
and unsatisfactory, were nevertheless very expensive, and it was hoped that, by 
tbe employment of a small vessel wholly under tbe control of the Society, the 
ftequer.t suffering of our devoted Missionaries might be alleviated, if not alto¬ 
gether prevented, and their labour greatly facilitated, without any seriou^addi- 
tion to tbe annual expense. But beyond'^these considerations, the ardent spirit 
of Williams projected new and enlarged operations for the diffusion of know¬ 
ledge, happiness, and religion, among the benighted multitudes of many populous 
islands yet unvisited by the messengers of mercy. 

An appeal sustained by such facts, and directed to such objects, found a 
cordial response in tbe hearts of Christians and Philanthropists ; and enlightened 
members of tbe nobility, and merchants, concurred with the long-tried friends 
of the Society to contribute the requisite amount for effecting the enterprise. 

The Camden w^s purchased and supplied with the stores for a protracted 
voyage, without any demand on the ordinary income of the Society; and on 
the 11th of April, 1838, she at%iled from the Thames, having on board the intrepid 
and persevering Williams, wkh a goodly band of new^ t^abourera, designed to 
strengthefui^e older Missions^^.ind to expend the blessings of tbe Gospel in other 
islwds of the vast PSbihe. o 

' ivor has the enterprise in any of its objects failed. The lamented Williams_^ 
earl^ fell a martyr to his Chris^n krdour and compassion, but the object that he * 
projected has been steadily proStcuted; and, under tne auspices of a gracious 
Providence, the Camden has realized the utmost hopes and expectations of our 
depar^d brother, and ^ those who sympathized in his enlarged and benevolent 
designs. «« ,, * 

The venhrable men, who have laboured for nearly half a century ik* the Islands 
of the Fadfic, ^ve ^en cheered and animdied in the evening of life, 4)y this 
aew proof thkt tneifrCriends in Britain still remember, and still love them. Many 
new labourars have been sent forth to ^hare in tl|eir labours; the several stations 
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bave been annually visited; regular intercourse with friends at borne has been 
maintained; and, above all, tha Gospel baa been introduced to maiw populous 
Islands where the horrors of pj^anism, pnited with those of savage li&, prevailed 
in their most fearful forQa. • . • 

European or native teachers Ikive, within the last four years, be& stationed on 
various islands of the*New Hebrides and New Caledoni^ ahd, with very iew 
exceptions, have bean welcomed and protected by the Chiefs and people; while 
othenslands, still ntbre extensive and populous, appear to be voting with eager 
hoj^ and expectation for the henalds of salvaii^on. 

The moral influence of a vessel, entirely free from the grdinary association of 
trade or war, has produced on the minds of th% Islanders the happiest Effects, 
and insures to the Christian evangelist a favourable receaimn, which feelings of 
fear, suspicion, or revenge, ariskig from the injuries iK^iently infUcted %y 
foreigners, would otherwise often prevent; and a Missionary ship thus 8U|V 
plies one of the greatest facilities for the extension of the Gospel among bar« 
barous and unenlightened tribes. 

After an absence of more than five years, the Camden has returned to England, 
and it cannot excite surprise that, in consequence of long and perilous voyages 
during the whole of that period, she should require very considerable and ex¬ 
pensive repairs. At the time the vessel was purchased she was deemed ade¬ 
quate to the wants of the Mission; but the number of European Missionaries 
having since been increased from twenty-two to forty-three, and the spheres of 
their labour greatly exteitded, she is now found too small to accomplish all the 
important and indispensable objects involved. The Directors hatve, therefore, 
been induced, as the result of the mjst direful inqu^y and prolonged delibera¬ 
tion, to resolve on disposing of the present vessel, and of appealin^to thfi Friends 
of Missions for the funds requisite to the purchase ofginotoer Ship. * • 

The reasons, which originally led to the purchase and employment of the 
Camden^ remain with undiminished force—powerful considerations alreidy stated, 
have also since arisen to demand the continuance of th«{sam*e measure on a larger 
scale; but the recent unjust iwgression of the French on the IslandBof Tahiti, 
and the forcible introduction of Popery into that and oiBer Islands in which the 
agents of this^nd other kindred institutions are already stationed, demand, from 
the friends of Protestant Christian Missions, unrelaxing vigilance and redoubled 
zeal. 

At such a moment of trial to our brethren, and of peril to their churches* 
—while the patrons of error and superstition, flushed with their unri^hteoqi 
triumphs, are meditating new attacks on the civil and religious freedom ofrthe 
defenceless people,-^to diminish our facilities of operation, ^ and our means of 
enlargement, would betray a decrease of zeal and a dereliction of prine^le 
most depressing to tbe faithful labourers, and of which their adversaries would 
not fail to take the advantage. 

But anxious as the Directors feel to send forth to tbe Pacific ano^cr Mission¬ 
ary ship, the inadequate state of their funds, to meet the present operations of 
the Society, will not allow them to expend any portion of their ordinary income 
in the accomplishment of this object. The Society's expenditure for the last 
year exceeded its receipts by more than -£14,000; and, during the present year, 
they painfully anticipate a further excess of outlay. • 

The cost of the vessel, with her.outfit, will not fie less than £4,000, and they 
are, therefore, eompelled to solicit the special Jixfrcise of liberality, not only 
from the Members of London Missionary Soci^y, but also generally from the 
friends of humanity, civilization, and Protestant thith, taeofible tfaaorto accom¬ 
plish an object most intimately connected with tBe progress of social improve¬ 
ment, civil liberty, and true religion, among^tbe various tribes and nations of 
Polynesia. - S 

JlkTnvsL^ Tidman, f 

J. J. Fbewan, >iSecretomjk 

John Amv^dsl, ) 
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COLONIAL MISSIONARY^ SOCIETY. 

An Address i(f the Ministerg^and Chur'chds composing thHCongreyatUmal UnioH of 
Knglctnd and Wales, from the Annual Meeting %fthc Cojpgregational Union far 
Canada East, held at Montreal, July (itk, 1S43. 

< o 

Beloved Brethren, -^Havmg come together from our flifferent and wdcly 
distant spheres of labour, to unit» our sympathies, and prayers, and efforts, for 
the advancement of the cause, of truth.and piety, we should think that a duty 
had been omitted, and an enlightened and a holy pleasure wilfully lost, were.we 
to^separate without Rji'i^essing our warm affection towards you, and our deep and 
prayerful interest inthe movements that ar^now trying your courage and pa¬ 
tience, and with which the prosperity, not of our denomination simply, but of 
true and undefiled religion, is so intimately connected. 

We have been rejoiced to learn that the apathy, which for a time seemed to be 
well nigh universal, has given place to an energy which is too seldom injunfeste<I 
on behalf of principles which we nevertheless believe to be derived from the rc 
vealed will of God; and the diffusion of which would tend to promote the (sjlory 
of our Redeemer, and the present and everlasting well-being of man. 

Painful ns those trials are through which you are now passing, it seems that 
(judging from God's usual method of procedure towards those whom he is about 
to employ in the accomplishment of some great work) all will prove little enough 
to produce throughout our churches, that humility before God, and that com¬ 
bined anj^ sustmned e/iergy, which our p^.inciplcs, our professions, our position, 
and our assigneil work, unite to demand. 7f it he a “ fierjr trial,” we know from 
the character of //*»i,*\vho*it8 as refiner, that the fire will not be more intense 
than is absolutely necessary to remove the dross, and to consolidate and i>m'i(y 
the gold, and prepare.it for the honourable use to which it is appointed. 

Most earnestly do we ifesire for you that spirit of meekness, and wisdom, and 
might, which wiil enablji^ you to oppose, successfully, all the forms of enor, and 
pride, and worldliness, which may be arrayed against the truth; and humbly and 
joyfully to endure the reproach which the resisted and subdued enroraies of piety 
will not fail to cast upon you. 

You will not need to be told that wc also have difficulties and trials, as well 
as advantages and encouragements, peculiar to ourselves; and we trust, deai 
hrethrviii, that wc shall neither weary you, nor incur the charge of sellisliness, 
if we dwell at some length upon them : for wc feel much us some scattered 
members of a family, far removed from their common bomHe-~>who, when sepn- 
ratfed and apart, or when occasionally they meet together, can call up a viviti 
picture of the circle they have left, and eiiter/M% into all their joys and sorrows. 
But, however tender the sympathy felt by those who remained at home, they 
are stranger.'’, to the scenes amidst which their banished ones are moving; and 
after all their interchange of thought and feeling, an indistinctness remains upon 
their minds, which often paralyzes effort on their behalf, or gives it a wrong 
direction, and which nothing can fully remove, but an actual urguainlance with 
the new homes which their friends have found. 

Often have we Wished that the pastors and members of our churches couhl 
take this actual survey of oijjr wide land, and'tbe scattered churches which have 
been planted by your aid; bH^*this cannot be. We feel it to Irt; a duty we owe 
to you, as well as to ourselves, to the cause of truth in ffais province, to make 
you acquatfhed, as ^ as possiole, with our acfMal position—our difficulties and 
encouragements, our successes and our prospects, *that you may be able more 
understandingly to pray for us; jnore perfectly to sympathize with us; and 
more effectudly to aid us, in fte^ccomplishment of t^e great and glorious work 
in which we are engage^. Especially does this appear a duty at the present 
tiqpe, because we are persuaded that • the actuabposition of most of our churches 
is Tiot*^enera\]y known; and because we fear that the churches in our fatherland, 
are not yet prepared to enter upon, o'fto sitstain, the work of Colonial Missions, 
as it is necessary they should do, if justice is be done to the great^rinciples fo r 
^vhich, as a ooimnugRjr, we are called to contend. ^ 

We are ppt less a^i^xious than our friends home, that our churches should be 
selfsMstainedt and that they should gradually,, ard as speedily as [^ssible, come 
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lip to tlie help ot tlic t^onety, tc»r Inore extended enterprise. But in very^ very 
liHV localities can cliurches be and conf^regations be brought together, able 

tt> support their own payors. Thin cAfi Qidy be the result of long*contiiiue(], 
lyid, in many cases, Imm aiwl |eir-dunying labour. * Few person% except those 
ndio are eyc-witnesses/ihiLve any thing tike a correct idea of the dilficulties with 
which the new settier his to contend. Even when a family is in possession of 
a fersHc soil, and irx the full enjoyment of health# with prudence and industry, 
seocralgears must pass, before they are able to turn any of the* produce of their 
labour into money, which they can contribute to the support of the pastor whom 
they love, and for whom, and especially for th^ truth's sOke, they would eheer« 
fully deny themselves. There is scarcely one of us who has not witnessed aself- 
deniul, and a liberality which ha^e been rarely seen booie, 

and, which, if general there, would furnish ample means loir Foreign, and for 
every branch of British Missions. And are these foeble churches to be left 
without pastors, because it must necessarily be several years before they can 
be self<8ustained? Or, must we refrain from forming other such churches? 
Or, must we depend altogether on a native ministry fur their supply? Suffer 
ns, dear brethren, to say, that none of these things can be, without grievous 
injury to the cause of simple and pure Christianity. A native ministry must 
not be exclusively depended upon, because the work must not cease until such 
agents are piu'pnri'd ; and because there are many stations which ought to be 
occupied by men of cxpes’ieiice, and which, if not thus soon occupied^ will be lost 
to us altogether. i 

And, bretliren, our hearts are full when it is asked, ** Are existing churches to 
be deprived of their pastors, if they tk) not sustain tlilbm^withou^the aid which 
Hrilish churebea only can supply?’* Indeed tins must not be f ^JosS of these 
I'hurchcs cannot possibly d« this for years to come, untess ^ery great and utd&oked> 
(or changes should take place; and yet, to abandon them would be, in most cases, 
to give up large tracts of country to cold-hearted foni^lUm, to rabidianaticism, 
or to actual Jicathenism. The question, in many instances, ttbough we wish it 
to be distinctly understood that there arc some very pleasing exQeptlVhs,) is no/, 

“ Shall we give over these fine sheep in the wilderness to other shepherds who 
shall gather them into another fold, and feed and tend them?” But “ shaft we 
give them ovei to grievous wolve.s,” who will not spare them? or to “ the idle 
shepherd tlial Icavcth the flock ” to perish on the enchanted ground of “ Apostolic 
virtue,” or “ saciainentnl grace?” We would not vaunt ourselves,*' iieithui'*" 
would wo ntiiiecessarily expose the erroneous and dangerous tendency yf other 
influences which ur^* brought to bear upon the people of almost every section of 
ilie country ; but this we must say, and ought to say, that the Congregational 
cliiircbes, feeble ns they are, are in many cases the conservative power vt^ieli, 
under God, is to keep the truth pure, and to maintain the scriptural simplicity 
and purity of the church of Christ in her worship and discipline. 

Let us entreat you, dear brethren, to weigh well our position and^sponsibility. 
The impurtunee of these and similar churches is not to be measured by the num¬ 
ber of inembers they contain ; by the amount they can contribute to the support 
of their pastors, or even by the numi)er of persons to whom the truths of the 
gospel are thus brouglit. It is well observed in the last number of our own peri¬ 
odical (the Uarbiuyer) —“ We are too much in the habit of^ confining oui atten- * 
lion to the imn^cduite good resultibg from these lugours of love, overlooking tbe 
cumulative tendency pf sanctified influence, am! upward tvorking through tbe 
whole mass of the popblation of that leaven of ti^th which the hand of Christian 
beneficence conveys to the^ habitations* and instyiineiittfllj^to tbe^Tearts of tbe 
poor and needy.” , •,, 

The principle here applied to efforts for tli%go(^ of the lower classes in crowded 
eitie.s, admits of a forciUe application to the^iEtered churches of our adopted 
country. Wc should do wrong were \vc to estimate their value by a reference to*tbe 
duect and visible and present gftod they ai% the iiteans doing. We ipuat taka 
into the account two considerations to w^ch wc are in little danger of ^hig too 
much weij^'f* we mean, the sometimes evident, and sometime^ impcrveptible, 
but s^ll /ra/and ;>#a'er/u/iiifluei'itc they cxl^I upon other denominations, cooi- 
pelling them to be not only more diligent, but often mor|^evtngalical, and the 
influence tlmy mus't exert upon tba futnrti by the cducutioiTof the Jj^ing genera¬ 
tion in the principles of pure ^Igistianify, and the character which theg gradu- 
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ally stamp upon tbe community. And it should be seriously considered by the 
churches in connexion with the CongregationaliUnion of England and Wales, 
that much of the difficulty attending the'formation and^naintenance of churches 
of our order <n this land arises from the work^aving oeen so long neglected- 
Had it been attempted sooner, it might probably have b^en attended with more 
success, and consequently with less expense. fBut ^e must not ground upon 
post neglect an argument foi still further delay, or for diminished effort; *iather 
must we endeav'Our to ** redeem the time,*’ b^f more vigorous and determined 
exertions, especially when we know that the longer the work is delayed the 
greater will be the difsadvantages, the more formidable the obstacles we ^hall 
nave to surmounji. ^ 

<God baa favoure^lm with a measure of suQcess which calls alike for humility 
and thankfulness, mr deep abasement, and for cheerful hope. He has proved his 
dwn faithfulness and reifdiness to bless us; and often have the songs of joy and 
praise been heard in the wilderness, while it has been seen to put forth its buds, 
its blossoms, and its fruit. And we are satisfied that we need but more labour^ 
ers, more prayer, and more faith, to convert the waste into the garden of the 
Lord.” We “pray the Lord of the harvest to send forth,** &c.; but we must 
plead with you, “ Come over and help us !’* Let us have more frequent proofs 
that thie wide field is remembered by those who have received the commission, 
“ Go work to-day in my vineyard.** 

Brethren, “ we commend you to God, and to the wtrd of his grace,*’ and be¬ 
seech you to ^^bear us and the churches of Canada upon your hearts before the 
throne of an exalted l^^deemer; and in answer to our united prayers, may the 
time to favoun Zion come,\ind the church Gf the living God appear in her glorious 
apparpl, the-praise ofitb^ ^hole earth. 

On behalf of the Congregational Union 
of Eastern Canada. 

T. ATKINSON, Chairman, 
RICHARD MILES, j^RCBETART. 


Montreal, July 6, 1843. 


FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MISSIONS. 

•* THE JEWS. 

In a recent communication from Mr. Wingate, Jewish missionary at Pesth, he 
gives a very delightful specimen of piety in a youthful Jew:— 

Mr.-*8 little boy has made good progress in English, and is quite fit to 

go to Scotland when you think proper; be will now be a blessing wherever he 
goes, as it has pleased the Lord to fill him with the spirit of grace in a remarkable 
manner this autumn: so that, with his prayers and exhortations, he has already 
been serviceable to others. He is but a child of twelve years of age, and already 
receives the deepest views divine truth, and rejoices in the^ sovereignty of 
Jehovah. His natural abilitii^r''are superior, having obtained the first prize at 
the school, where there are between 300 and 40J) children. He knows Hebrew 
and German^ell, EOglfsh and Hungarian he can read, and has begun Latin and 
G.reek. The enclosed hasty note which, at my request, he sent me, will show 
you the state *of his soul, and gj^ves Cis reason to bless and praise the Lord for all 
his goodness to us. 1 have trunsli ted it from the* Gerulan:— 

^ o Subj^Qt, —Ehhesians iiT 4—6. 

’ “ With unspeakable thanks my bes«t is filled towards my heavenly Father, 
when I meditate bow gracious the Lord has been to my soul, in dokivering me 
from eternal des^uctioii, and leadhig me into eternal life, through Jesus Christ, 
who alone coiddhealmy disease. 

“ How uz^.appy w& my soul while the Loro had not yet enli^htei^d it! what 
darkness reigned in it! 1 was at enmity with Gcd) On what did I trust when I 
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prayed to God? What justiti^ me .before God, who can suffer no tin to go 
unpunished ? 1 had no Redee[i|er, no protector on whom 1 could rely«-iio com* 
fortsr in affliction, in mi8|prtune— no offVin^ that wojild bear tny sins, and recon« 
Clip me with the Lord—no one y prayer to intercede with the Fatlftr. 1 had no 
peace, far more fear an^ trembling, when I thought of xny end^ and the account 
which 1 must then lay befbre Bim of all that 1 had done, ph I how unhappy 
was n Ohl it is terrible to live without a reoaodligtion-offering—wiUiout 
Messios. Yet God wills not tl^ death of a sinner, but rathef that he should 
return to him and live. He has himself taken me, and led me into the truth. 
He enlightened me with his Holy Spirit to understand his Hhly Word, and therein 
I saw clearly and plainly the sinfulness^of my nature, an^that^rough no other 
way could 1 come to the Father bpt through Jesus the m was gsa- 

cious to me, and shoveed me Jesus to be the Messiah, from Isams, where he says. 

* For he bore our sicknesses, and carried our sorrows> Dan. ix. 24, * For He 
finished transgression, made an end of sin, and made reconciliation for iniquity.’ 
John ]. 29, * The Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world, the Holy 
One of Israel.* 

“ How happy am I now since the Lord has enlightened me I What a holy 
light has my soul received! Now I am reconciled with God through Ohrist. 
Now I can hope my prayers are heard, for Christ says (Matt, vii, 7), ‘ Ask, and 
it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it sh^ be opened 
unto you.’ Now 1 am justified by God through faith. Now I have a Redeemer, 
a protector, in whom 1 confide; a comforter in misfortune—in fiction; an 
offering which carries my sins. Now I think joyfully oLdealh, for Jesus says, 

*' Whosoever believeth in me hath eteAial life.* And f call out with tb^apostle, 

* To me to live is Christ; to die is gain.' ‘ My soul rejoins in the Lord.* ‘ His 
word is a light unto my fe^, and a lamp unto my paA.* How terrible, before I 
knew the Lord, the words—* Cursed be he who continueth not in all the com- 
mandments of God to fulfil them,* Deut. xxvii. 26. the other band, what 
love, grace, and mercy in the words (John iii. 16),* * For God s^loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever h^iemh in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.’ My soul was dead; then sgake 
He the word, Ind now it lives. Oh I I am not worthy of the least of all the 
grace and mercy which the Lord has performed towards me. May He visit also 
my, much more His, people Israel with His mercy. They are all gone astray, 
like sheep; yet Christ is the Good Shepherd of Israel, who slumbers not nor 
sleeps. He will again bring back his sheep into the new Jerusalem. S'o.the 
Lord be thanks and glory for ever and ever. 

** * Bless the liOrd, O my soul, and all that is within me bless his holy njpe. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits; who forgivetff all 
thine iniquities, who healeth all thy diseases, who redeemeth thy life from 
destruction, who crowneth thee with loving-kindness and tender mercies,’ 
Psal. ciii. 

** (Signed) Abraham . 


MORAVIAN MISSIO:^- 

It is gratifying to sec the iiiterest taken by the nqgroeS in the eternal welfare of 
the Africans; and, on this accodnt, th^ following extraCts^f lett^ from Mr, 
Zorn, Fairfield, Jamaica, will he perused with pleasure. 

“Dear Brother,— I mentioned to you*lafeefy that our dear W. Riis had 
found in our congregation? the requisite numb# of Christian families willing 4o 
devote themselves to the service of our Saviour amonjr Vie blacks in the Aqua- 
pirn mountains, on the West coast of Africa. The party consists of 6 fgipillhs, 
numbering 23 souls, exclusive of Sf. Catlserine Mulgrave, now the ^ife of Br. " 

George Thompson. * • . 

“ Ldit Sunday, New Year s day, we took an affectionate farewell of those 
who go forth fronvFairfield congugation, (10 persons,) commended tbetff 
to that LordI ‘ whose they are.^ina whonf they serve.’ Had you blen present, 

I am certain you would have coincided in the opinion—that they go %tfa to 
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serve Him, wbo came from heaven, *not^o fie ministered unto, but to minister!’ 
1 feel conlidcnt they go from proper motivca.and Christian principles; their 
whole conduct and their^partin^ j^ddrtisses convinc^ us of it. A skel^h of 
these I mayvgive, but 1 cannot give the tone, su^ued Christian temper, 
eliihlirke simplicity and coilfidence in the Saviour, by which they were character¬ 
ized. One said* My dear brethren and sistei;^, I afti going to leave you to go 
to Africa. I go witl^ my Hfe in my hand: if I live, I liva unto the Lo»J; if 1 
die, 1 die untoHhe Lord. 1 called to mind J^bat our Saviour came down from 
heaven, and left all his glory out of love to us, to do us good, and to save our 
souls. And the lo^ of Chrirt constrains me to go to Africa, to tell the poor 
ignorant people about Him. ^ called to mind that if our dear ministers ha^ har¬ 
dened their heart^k^iiist us, we should nev^er have had the light of the gospel 
shining about us, I called to mind how the children in .Africa are growing up 
'like beasts, running about wild, but your children have schools, and the gospel 
sounding in their ears. We are going to set the people in Africa a good 
example, by the help of God, and to teach them how a Christian is to live; 
and 1 hope, by our Saviour’s blessing, we may do some good among them. 1 
beg my dear brethren and sisters to pray for me, and my wife, and my little boy, 
whom I am going to take along with me. And,’ (looking up to the gallery, 
where he had formerly sat as a choir-singer,) *you, my dear friends, the choir- 
singers, 1 shall often think of you, and 1 hope you will remember me in your 
prayers, as I shall you, and if we never meet again on earth, may we meet in 
heaven, to ring the praises of the Lamb.* A burst of affectionate sympathy 
and best wishes ftom^the whole wespiiig congregation followed this addiess, ol 
which piy ow/t emotions bnablc me to giw3 only the above brief sketch, as 1 wish 
to preBerv<^the sent^ents as well as the words. We felt much encouraged by 
the conduct and sentiments of these brethren, espeofally us they were not of the 
number of those from whom we had expected most. The more plainly is it 
* the Lori’s doing, and if- is marvellous in our eyes!’ 

“ Yesterday the live families from Fairiield, New Bethlehem, and Nazareth 
<'ongregafibns/ with Bf. and Sr. Thompson, assembled at Lititz, preparatory to 
ihtyr embarkation from Alligator Pond for Kingston. The brethren, Prince, 
Heath, Blundford, Spence, Holland, and myself, met them there,*and engaged in 
valedictory services in a chapel crowded with interested hearers, though it was 
on a week-day. In the parting advice, much stress was laid on their keeping 
entirely clear from African superstitions, and not countenancing them even by 
an,approving smile. ‘Little children, keep yourselves from idols!’ Most of 
them, 1 may say all of them, have forsaken houses and laiids^ fathers and mothers, 
hi others and sisters. By their industry they had made themselves comparatively 
comfortable, atid were doing well in the world; but this they cheerfully resigned. 
One brother, to whom the agent of his little property, which we had advised him 
not to sell, was representing the probability of his receiving no return for several 
years, as cvVjiin improvements and other expenses would swallow up the profits, 
answered, again and again,—‘Brother, I look for nothing; 1 expect nothing. 
The Lord is able to provide every thing I want. If by-and-by anything comes 
to me, well; if not, well; I leave all to the Lord.’ When they first offered 
their services, various members of their families endeavoured to dissuade them, 
by ref)rcsenting th'c cannibalism of Africa, the horror .of wild beasts, and by 
relating lorrifying dreams; hut their resolution was not to be^huken. 1 take 
this, too, us a token tlmt it re/ff the Lord „ , 
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During our Lord’-s personal ministry, he gathered around him 
a band of disciples who were more frequently with him in pri¬ 
vate than others, who had opportunities of being instructed by 
liim, and who derived much benefit from intc^rcoursp with him* 
Among these tlie apostles weje the most (Jis^nguished, and were 
selected by him as ^ambassadors to conv^ knowledge qf the 
gospel to every creature. Their task was arduous, it was bgset 
by many difficulties, and it required groat jeou^ago and •porsever- 
ance. But their Lord, after his ascension, poured dowirtpoa thorn 
so plentifully of his Spirit, as to qualify them for his service.* In 
order to supersede tlio necessity of toiling to acquire a knowledge 
of various languages, lie, on the day of Pentecost, conferred npoft 
them most any)ly the gift of tongues, which not only enabl<yd them 
to preach, but made tlio multitude marvel at this unwonted Jjgplay 
of power. The same Spirit guided them into all truth, and thus 
fully supplied that want of acquirements under which they neces¬ 
sarily laboured. These gifts were also bestowed on individuals in 
the churches planted by the apostles, whereby they wore edified, 
and the cause of Christ advanced; but there^is no satisfactory, 
proof of tjiese having bodn handed do^n for any length of l^.a. 
When Paul wrfite his Second Epistl/jto Timothy, he was antici¬ 
pating a martyr's death," and was exceedingly desirotft to see Tim¬ 
othy treading in his footsteps. Nor ^re his deslr#^ confined to 
the immediate ministi'y of Timothyf ho looked forward to coming 
days, ho saw the germs of withCring^nd #^8111601101 erro% he 
knew the ficklenjess of many evA who wore professors <rf 
aiitl, moved by these considerations, ho exhorted him to commit 
the things lie had hca/d^to faithful men, who miglit be able to 
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teach others also. It is interesting and iuitructive to contemplate 
the re.teran, so heartily engaged in seeking the progress of his^ 
Master’s cause, in the prospect of leaying the tbil? of the combat 
for the conqueror’s ftest. '• Such is the spirit the friends of this iiftti- 
tution cherish. They cannot forget the j^ower of the human voice. 
History proclaims 'it loudly. Thb.t body of Christians is to be 
pitied, which gOuM enjoy the feast of fat things from Sabbath to 
Sabbath, and adopbno means either to secure its continuance 
among themselves, or its transmission to their descendants. The 
gospel has nothing akin to a selfish monopolizing spirit, and ours, 
assuredly, arc not times for listless apathy. 

On the existing members of our Churches the duty lies of pro¬ 
viding Teachers who shall enter on new spheres of labour, and fill 
the places ot the aged as they leave their posts. If we value our 
principles,—^ir we believe them to be based upon the word of God,— 
if we'are desirous to see'them more extensive’y propagated; then 
cSffainly ,we ought vigorously to sustain an Institution expressly 
designed for educating those who shall forward our wishes. 

Tihe Committee have much pleasure in presenting the following 
gratifying Report by Mr. Cullen of Leith, and Mr. Arthur of 
Helensburgh, who presided at the annual examination of the Stu¬ 
dents on the 28th June last. 

% 

t 

9 

9 

“ Having been appointed by the Committee of Management to 
attend the annual examination of the students connected with the 
Glasgow TEteological Academy, we liave now to report that we 
met with tlie tutors and the class in the Academy Room on Tues¬ 
day, tho 28th June, and witnessed with very great satisfaction, the 
varied exercises, which occupied, with a brief interval, the whole 
day, from 10 o’clock, a. n^Atill after 8 o’clock, r. ,m. * 

"Mr. Mackenzie Qommeticed by hearing the students read from 
tho ISpistle el Clemens Romanus to the Corinthians. The trans¬ 
lation was given almost inviri^bjy with great precision and fluency. 
We were especially gratified b)^ the distinct answers, exhibiting 
eorreotAiud extensive information^trespecting the history and com¬ 
parative importance of this interesting document. The cl4ss wjre 
next called dpon tc translate part of the Latin treatise of Cyprian 
on the .Unity of the Church; and their, proficiency was equally 
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apparent in this part of the examination. On ^8 whole^ we re- 
jt)ioe to observe, tSiat our yoting* •brethren, while ^qairin||[ a 
thorough knowledge, of Ae learned 'language*, are, by such exer- 
ci»es, obtainingiSome acquaintance with th# wryings of the Father«, 
so frequently referred to*at the present day. * 

, “ A very pleasing illustration was gyen of tSa manner in whioh 
the students had been instructed during the pist sfliNUon in the Up-' 
portant department committed to Dr. Wardlaw.^He proposed ^ 
series of questions on the connection between the moraUty of the 
Old and New Testament, loading to an interesting investigation 
of the law of divorce, the nature of revenge, and kindred subjects, 
and to tho exposition of certain passages in our Lord’s sermon on 
the mount. The |,nswers were all appropriate, and, in many in¬ 
stances, highly creditable to the students. We are h|ppy to know 
that they are regularly exanjinei by theis rtverod tutor in this 
manner, and with v|ry great advantage ii^ their prosemition pf the 
study of divine truth. 

“ The Hebrew class were carefully exiimihed on the second 
chapter of Isaiah, which they translated and parsed, Teading the 
Septuagiftt along with the Hebrew text, A full speoimerf was 
given of the manner in which the Hebrmv grammar is taught, and 
another exercise showed, in the most satisfactory manner, ho^ 
carefully the jjrinciples of Biblical interpretation are elucidated 
and established by Mr. Mackenzie in his regular prelectioni, 

“ At the conclusion, an able essay was read by Mr. M‘Nab, the 
senior student, ‘ on tho reason annexed to the Secoq^Jjommand- 
ment,’ which displayed sound judgment, scriptural simplicity, and 
a successful vindication of the ways of God to man in ‘visiting tlie 


iniquities of the fathers on their children,’ The lengthened ex-* 
hibition fully confirmed the high opiiycv we cherish of the distin- 
guished'ability*bf the esteemed tutors and assured us of the dili¬ 
gence of the beloved young brethren'under their dSre, of whose 
successful application tp their 8tudie8,,4uring winter,-we had good 
evidence. Our only regret on th^ dbeasiop, was that so few of the 
friends of the Institution werejpresenf^t th*e e3ammatioB,.fer we 
are persuaded it would gr^^^y promote the interdsta of the 
Academy, if Aeiwetlire/contributing to its funds, ^nd lookinj^W 
it for {festors and preaqh/rs of the gospel, were* to avatt tb^mniVes 
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oV this and similar opportunities of 
with its proceedings. 

a. D. Com. Leith, 

I ^ ^ 

JoiiS Arthuu, llehnshurffJu* 

4 t 

During the past- year, Mr. James M'Farlane was ordained as 
pastor of the ^urclk-iu Wick, and Mr. Ebonezer Young, as pastor 
of Iho church^eiflMelroso, both of wJiom studied at the Academy. 

A great many applications for admission into the Academy were 
presented to the Committee since last annual meeting. Indeed 
so numerous wore they as evidently to indicate much interest 
in the valuable instructions the students receive in it. It is tlio 
painful duty, however, of the Committee to state that the interest 
many of the^ churches evince in its prosperity is confined to tho 
recommendation of applicants, iuasn\ucli as they do not contribute 
to the fua(b’. " Altl^pugh tliero were six students received by the 
Coinmittoe after a careful investigation into the applications, only 
two of these receive ai^, tho other four support themselves. 

The naiffos.of those received are :— 

Mr. James M. Russell, from the Church in George St., Glasgow. 


Mr. David Scott..Falkland, 

Mr. Andrew Denholm. Airdrie. 

Mr. ‘Alexander Walker.... Alloa. 

r 

Mr. David Cook. St. Andrews. 

Mr. James Carruthors...Greenock. 


making themselves acquainted 


Had the Committee been able, they would gladly Lave selected 
.several more from tho list of applicants, but they did not feel 
-themselves at liberty to do so. It was with much sorrow that 
they came to this resolufcro^. A glance at the Treasurer’s Ac¬ 
count will show how deficiont the regular incomto i.s to meet the 
expenditure of tho'past ycai. There are at this date 29 Students, 
21 of whom'receive the full benefit of the funds ; and, since all 
the extraordinary oontr^jbutioifB ^re now exhausted, if the Institu¬ 
tion vs tp^be jeept up on itif'present^scale, the churches must come 
forwa^.witfl the requisite means. ^'The Committee cannot proceed 
on^probabUitjoB*, they cannot calculate on dnseep. sources of 
revenue; tiKiy must bo guided by the regular annual coA^ribu- 
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lions. With all possib^^ earnestness, the Commfttee ii^'auld pre^ 
view of the cafe, and tlioy dtS' fondlj*hopo that ^ the Twfc- 
surer’s Account fer^nexfyoar, a contribution shall be found from 
evwy church iu tlie denomination. If i^be felt by tho churohos 
as an honour to send one of their members to the IiTstitution, they 
ought not to OTSorlook the necessary espcnditult. 

The Committee bog to call tho attention ojPth^iurches toUi© 
great advantage? which would accrue from the annual oollectionfi 
being all made, and paid over to tho Treasurer, during the iflonth 
of Oct(»bcr. As the session commences early in November, ho 
has always heavy payments to make, while the bulk of tho con¬ 
tributions is, at present, not put into bis liands before tho moutlis 
of April and May. ^Tho Committee feel that the Treasurer should 
not bo reduced to the necessity of advancing largo jmms, when, 
by a little care and forethought, it might lie J5rovcu|ed. 

It is so customarj^to speak of the presort times as nJoro impor¬ 
tant than all others, that the very mention of this circumstanw) 
almost provokes tho exclamation, “ Oh tluA’s always said !*' Yet 
tho exclamation might be spared. The present tiiftefTare more 
iinportant*to us than the past or tho future. Tho one is irreedvor- 
ubly gone, tho other wo know not that^o shall see, tho present 
only are ours. It is only imo that wo can serve God in this way. 
lie does not r^oquire us to do so in heaven, so that, in os far we 
are concerned, we must eitlier work now or not at all. No time is 
more grievously thrown away, tliau that wliich is spent in morbid 
molancholy over past delinquencies, and dark forebcil\ugs on our 
prospects for tho future, l>ecauso, by indulging in trains of doleful 
meditation, wo unfit our.solvcs for duty, and our energies got be¬ 
numbed. 
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‘ LAWS AND, REGULATIONS. 

L The obje^^t of the Glasgow Theological Academy shall be'to 
furnish a suitable education to brethreh of approved piety and 
talents connected with thef Congregational churches in Scotland? 
to ^t them for^e Christian ministry, 

, 11. The InffStutioa shall be supported by the Contributions of 
Churches, and by Donations or Annual Subscriptions from indi¬ 
viduals ; and the affairs of the Institution shall bo placed under the 
superintendence of a Committee, to be appointed annually by the 
contributors, and consisting of at least twenty members, six of 
whom shall form a quorum. The pastors of the Congregational 
Churches in Scotland, contributing to the funds of the Academy, 
shall be members of Committee. 

III. There shall*be^a meeting of, the Committee regularly, at 
the anniversary of <the Congregational Union j and the Secretaires 
8^11 be empowered to call other meetings in the course of the year, 
at such tsme and plac^ as they may deem convenient, or when re¬ 
quired by«ff, quorum. 

IV. The care of the education of tlie Students, and of tlioir con- 

^ I, 

duct generally, while attending the Academy, shall bo committed 
to the Tutors for the tinie" being; and in the event of any oiiange 
by death or otherwise, their successors in oflSice shall be appointed 
at t!ie Annual Meeting of the Committee, notice to this effect 
havyj^g been duly given to the Churches. 

V. The Committee shall receive and judge of all applications 
for admission into tho Academy, They shall require that the 
application bf each candidate be sanctioned and recommended by 
tho church with which he is connected, and be accompanied by a 
full certificate of his character, circumstances in life, and previous 
attainments. Every application ought therefore to be communi¬ 
cated to the Secretary aUleast three mouths before a Meeting of 
tho Committee, on ■wlucli").h 0 Secretary shall transmit to the ap¬ 
plicant a li^ of queries, and a notice of the, proscribed mode of 
e!iaminatio^i. * Before admission, tho applicants shall undergo, in 
the presence of the Committqf», a full examinaKon respecting their 
views of the doctrin/'s'a^ ordiS;ances ofthe word of God, and of 

. the naiiure of Christian followsjjip, ^ They shall be required to 
delivei?’ in writing their sentipicnts on^ such subjects as may have 
been presccib^ to them by the Secretalfy, also to ^express 
their thoughts on^some portion of the ’wprd of God, tstrtWuoci?, in 
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presence of the Coniinit|ieo. Eyeay Student, whl^ receired^ shsill 
^ <higage to observe fftHf special fegfilation* drawn up ^ the Oom- 
Vittee, and the terms or admission# shall^be distinctly stated and 
ag^ed to. 

VI. There shall bo an annual oxanunatiibn o£ the Students 

attending the Academy, at the close of tlie academic session, be¬ 
fore examiners*to be appointed by the*Coramittee at the Meeting 
immediately preceding. # %■ *. ^ 

VII. The regular course of study shall cojisist offour cousect}- 
tivo terms of eight months each at the Academy, viz. from 1st 


November to 1st July, during which period, the Students shall not 
be allowed to engage in any employment that would interfere with 
the due prosecution of their studies. In cases where elementary 
education is required, a fifth year may bo added ; and for such as 
have previously attended the Language and Logic Classes in any 
of the Scottish Universities, thrqe years shall bo considered suf¬ 
ficient Applicants who have studied at*aily of JJio theological 
seminaries cpnnoctqd with other Christian dowominaiiftns, may be 
admitted for even a shorter period; but no departure 
allowed from the regular course of study^ except on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Tutors to tlie Committee. , # •►• 

VIII. ,The Library belonging to the Academy shall bo^flup- 

ported b}^ an annual grant from the funds of the Institution, while 
donations of books will always bo thanlSully received. ^ 

IX. Full or partial pecuniary support shall be afforded to as 

many approved applicants as the funds will permit * 

X. For the period of one year at least, after Ic'avuig the 
Academy, Students who have completed their education, and 
have commenced their labours in preaching the Gospel, shall bo 
under the direction and control of the Committee, during which 
time provision shall, if necessary, bo made for them from the funds 


of the Institution. 


• • 

Pkcsent Studcxth. 


William M'Nah, 
Thomas Lightbody, 
John Forrester, 

Hugh Harcus, 

Jql^ Ginies, 

Nisbet Gallowau 
Wiliiain|Eyval/ 
Alexanuer 'Dim^aa^oii, 


From Chur sk in Geoijj 
From /... gtreet, ditto. 

From ... AlW^n Street, ditto. ^ 
n-om V ... Oreenpclc 

Erom ..4 RiUyth. 

From ... Blackbur 

J'rom ^ ... Hiintly.* 

From ... George Street, CJlasgm 
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George Grcig, 

From Church in 

f 

O^mrge Street, Glasgow. 

Ehergizor Kennedy, 

From .. 

1 

#*« 

Aifeykrt^lquarc, Edinburgh 

James FinglarrJ, 

From 

• • 4 

(^or^Street, Glasgow. 

John Huntew, » 

Fronn 

» • • 

jQloa. , 

William Bathgate, 

From 

• • 1 

Penhohn. 

David M^Lachlane, 

From 

• • • 

Montrose. 

A. S. Muir, ' 

From 

• • • 

Paisley. 

James Samson, 

From 

• • t 

Alexandria. 

Alexander C. Wood, 

From 

k 

Roxburgh Plime, Edinburgh. 

James Robertson,^ 

From 

1 

• • • 

Ditto, ditto. 

James Howie, *' - 

From 

• • • 

^ Leith. 

Gilbert M'CalluiflJpiii 

From 

w 

• • * 

Campbelton, 

Alexander Hannay, 

From * 

• « » 

Dund'ries. 

WilUa’in Ross, 

From 

• • • 

Nairn. 

Thomas Reekie, 

From 

• » • 

George Street, Glasgow. 

James M. Russell, 

From 

« 

• « • 

Ditto, ditto. 

David Scott, 

From 

• • » 

Falkland. 

Andrew Denholm, 

From 

• • • 

Airdrie. 

Alexander AVulker, 

From 

» • « 

Alloa. 

David Cook, 

From 


St. Andrews. 

James Carruthers 

YX ^ 

b rnm 


vfHimrJit, 


Missionauv Student. 

«• 

Joseph V, S. Taylor. 


List ok those who have studied at Tins ACADEMY, AND AHE 
NOW EMPLOYltD IN PUEACIIlNCJ THE OOSPEL. 

TViose whose names are marked with ait asterish, speak Gaelic. 


Robert NULaehlaii, 
Jolni-Hill, 

Alexander Ewing, 
James Spence, 
William Swan,, 
Thomiis Woodiow, 
Arehilaild Jack, 

Neil JVi'Kcehnie,* 
Gilbert AVurdlaw, 
George D. Cullen, » 
James Scott, 

David B. McKenzie, 
Ebenezer Miller, 
Alexander Macshall, j 
l^ohert Muchray, 

John Arthur,, 

John Smith, 

John Robertson, 
Wiyiam Rol>er?5ton, 

. John JLycll, 

Thomas^ Young; 

John M* Robert, 

John Wiseman, * 
WilUani Legg, \ 
James IJrummond, 

i- ' 


Pastor of the Church in Paisley. 

Pastor ... Huntly. 

Pastor ... rialifax, Yorkshire. 

Newport, Isle of Wight. 

Missionary. 

Canada, 

Pastor of the Church in North Shields. 

Pastor ... Stewartfield. 

Pastor of the Church in Leith. 

Missionary, Demcrara. 

I^^tor of the Church in Ellie., * 

Pafitor ... Rotterdam. 

Pastor ‘ ... ' Stirling. 


11 *% 


Instore ... llelensburgl 

Missionary, • Canada. 

Pastof of a Church in Yorkshire. 

Mfflsionary in* Dublin. 

Town Mij^sionnry, Montrose. 

Pastor of the CSuirch inGarUesion. 

Pastor Cambudang. 

Pastor ... “ Sussex. 

Pastor Reading, liork^iirt 

Pa^^tor ... ^ Toranto, Canana. 
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William Lowe, 

John M*Larcn, 

Affchibftld Farijuhiirron,''' 
f^irlmrd Penman, 

Andrew RihscII, • ^ 
Alejjander M‘Nau^itori, 
Henry Wilkes, • 

John Murker, 

James Rassell, 

Robert Wilson, • 
Alexander Fraser, 
William Christie, 
Anthony Gowan, • 
Robert Lanf(, 

Alexander Oampbell, 
John Moir, 

Charles Rattray, 

James Cameron, 

James R. Campbell, 
John Kennedy, 

Robert Weir, 

Adam Gordon,* 
Alexander Fraser, 
William P. Lyon, 
Robert Caldwell, 

John Stronacb, 

Thomas L. Lessol, 


James Komiody, 
David Blelloch, 
Thomas S. M*Kean, 
J- S. Wardlaw, 
Robert Massie, 

John Elriek. 
Alexander Gordon, 
David Russell, 

W. L. Browne, 
Alexander Munro, 

J. B, Laing, • 
David Wcbstci, 
John Kirk, 

Thomas Just, 

James Mann, 

John Spence, 
Archibald Duff, 
Hugh Smith, 

James Sime, 

William Reid, 

Kcr Johnstone, 
David Cancel, 

John Smith, % 
George S. Ingram, 
Peter W. Grant, 
Daniel Fi|aer, 
James MT^lrlane, 
Ebenezer Young, 


• Puslci of the Cluii'ch in For 

.U^istor, » *... 

* Pastor • •• 


pastor 

Pastor 




AW^ldy. 

Tiree* « 

Yeovil, Seffneraetshire. 
Prinoeft Street, bnndof*. 
• Glasgow. 

Pastor of the Chur<ih in Montreal. 

^Pastor ... Banff.* 

Missionary, India, * 

Pastor'of the Clturcb in C^ckermouth, 

Pastof ... jilackj^unt, LancHshhe. 

Rasfcor. , • 

Pastor , ... Dalke^, 

Pastor ... •Chorley. 

Pastor ... Greenock. 

Pastor ... Arbroath. 

Missionary, Demerani. 

Preaching in Dumfries, 

Pa.stor of the Church in .Montrose. 

Pastor ... Aberdeen. 

Pastor* ^ ... Forres. 

Preaching in Lochgilphead. 

Preuchiiig in iVjrtobelhn 

Pastoif olHlie Cliurch inAlbany iaiapcl, I^ondon. 
Missionary, * Mailru% 

Missionary, i,SjiT»ga[>oroa ■ 

Missionary, • (adcutta. 

Missionary, Benares. 

Preaching in • Nl}rlhampto*shire, 

Missionary, Tahiti, ^ 

Missionary, • India. ♦ ^ 

Pastor of the Church in Newton on the Wiyown. 
Pastor, 

Londonderry. 

Nicholson St., GleHgo\^, 


Pastor 
Pastor 

Pastor 
Pastor 
Pastor 
Pastor 
Pastor 
Pastor 
Preaching in 


Bantihory. « ^ 
Printtic'ld, AbcrdciMi. 
Kirkwall. * 
Hamilton. 

Newpc»rt, Fifi 
Alexandria. 

Forres.# 


Pastor of the Church in FraBcrburgh. 

* 

Pastor ... Airdrie. 

Preaching in Shetland. 

^Pastor of the Church in Perth. 

Pastor of a Chitch in Canada. 
Pastor of the ASurch in Ayr. 

. Pastor •... Alloa. 


Pastor ofAhe Qhurch in Wick. • 
Pastor » ... Melro.se. 
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» r , 

£DTVBUB<3Cr 2 ' reaiuf 3 r $ Aceonniwkh 4 heQLA & GO(W Theological Academv, 

from 11/A April 1842, to 29th Mar^^S43. 

* ' * RicEiPTS. * * • 


To Amount as per list in . 

Appendix of ladtRpport. . 

Chnroh, Arayle SqmrCt ISdinburgh. 
Si^. Adam mack, . ’ £l ] 0 
Hr. W. L. Alexander. . eO 10 0 
Air. Alexander ilcott, 0 iO 6 

Mr. James M'Laren, /* . lU 0 

Mr. Hugb Patou, ^ , 0 10 0 
Mr. J ohn {^bson, 110 

A^. David Ktott, 0 10 0 

Mr. A. Sinclair, . 1 0 

Dr. Patterson, 10 0 

Mr. V.'Milne, . . 0 5 0 

Mr, Thomas White, . 0 10 0 
Mr. James Walker, . 0 0 0 

Mr. OefjTge ToiTancc, 0 10 0 


, Mrs. Cullen, 

^£27 4 10 Misses Cullen, 


John DrydrvJ, E«0 i . 
Mrs. Forrest, 

Miss Forrest, 

Mr, aud Mrs. Harvey. 
Mr. and Mrs. Swan, . 


£l 1 0 
A 0 0 
‘J 10 0 
•J 0 0 

1 0 0 

2 2 0 
10 0 0 


Church in AVtany 

Mr. Bobort Kinniburc:h, 110 
Mr, Thomas Caldwell, 1 I 0 

Mr. Ceorjfc Tule, . , 0 10 6 

Mr. Thomas Russell, . 0 10 H 

Mr. Jamos Durluwn, . 0 10 ft 

Mr. John Todd, ^ . : 0 5 0 

Mr. T. P. Caldwell. . . 4 2, ft 

Mr. James Jl. Todd.r . 1 0* 0 

Alcssrs. Win.’St/innervillo _, 
and Sim, . /h' 10 rf' 

Mr. Ehbuezer Murmy. 0 5 0 

Mm^T'Murruy, 0 5 0 

Mr. Charles ^»on»*e. . * 0 0 

Mr. Andrew Jack, 0 11# ft 

*• mt . —““““ ^ 

Chvrch al Lcivi. * 

Collection, . . . 5 9 10 

CuUeoti^d by Miss Raeburn. 1 12 ft 

Collected by Mr. G. Smith, 1 15 0 

Collected by Mr. WiJliuin ^ 

RolM'ftsoii, . 0 12 4 

WUliam Alexander, Esq.. 110 
Mr. Cullen, . . . 5 0 0 

t ' 


8 5 0 


Mr. and Mrs. Stumx'k. 1 0 0 
Miss CatRcart, sen., )>cr Mr. 

\ Cullen. . . i 4 4 0 

Mrs. AI'Kean, Hothsay, 1842 

andlHCJ, . . .10 0 

Mrs. J. K. Henderson, 1842 
and 1843. . . . 0 10 0 

Ait'hibald Mirriclees, Esq.. 

St. IVter.shui^h, . .200 

) -£47 17 8 

Mr. Tait, lllabtrowrie. . . 0 10 0 

Miss Mitchell, Macdufl, . . 10 0 

Dliickhills Society for Religious 
' ' I’ariinses, .... 200 

Mr. Uol)ert,Machrjfy, late of 
Dumfries,' .... 201) 

I Church at Portohello, . . 4 0 0 

Church ut Kirloudi, ... 25ft 
ChuK'h ut Knoekimdo, . . 10 0 

Mr. Knowles, Linlithgow, . *0 10 0 

Per Mr. AI‘Xeil, . 10 0 

Mr. Jhs. Edward, Relarinie, 0 5 0 
A decoaaod Friend, . .026 

Mr. P. S., Duff-Town, . 0 10 


16 IG 0 


Church at Ihit^ermJhie. 
rnUection, . . 2 10 0 

Mr. Krskhie Bevendge, 5 ft 0 
Mr. Henry Kidd, . . 0 lOi* 6 


1 9 0 


Dalanco of gift from Wm. Dorwarrt. 
£s<j.. with interest, 


- 8 0 6 
‘ 517 17 1 
£040 15 7 


Discharge, 


Pai<l Prihdtfir’g arcmint for Report. 

Paid advertising Annual Meeting, 

Paid printing and posting huud-hills, 
Paid Oolloctor, .... 
Paid Bank Commiasion lctU*r <»f credit. 
Remitted Mr. Fullarion, 


£7 5 0 
0 14 ft 
0 9 0 

0 n 0 

0 0 C 
R31 15 7 


G40 15 7 


Edinburgh, 29th March, 1843.—I luavc examined this account, and found it correct, 

James BnxNET. 


'V.,. 


A Friend, Inven»*y, 

Do. Do.^ • • 

V ^ 

Churcl^t Pertli, 

Mr.jWiUiarri Oowie, New Lanark. 
Collection at prayer meeting, 

Mr.* James Ramsay, 

A Friend, ... 


Mr. Japics Campbell, Dunkeld/-^ . 
Church collection. 

tw Heliraouf Purposes, 

Mr. Alexander Rermath, * 
MiMMacfcM, 


• • 'o' 

• « » 

£0 10 0 

0 ft 0 


-i 

. . < . 

• • 

0 iO 0 

« a • 

0 0*^^ • 

• ' • c • 

• a 

0 16 

0 3 6 

^ 1 

* 

• a 

*^10 0 


ft 10 0 

« • « 

X 0 (h 

• 1 • 

r^l 0 0 

^5^ 



4 0 0 


1 0 0 
0 4 0 


* 10^0 


10 0 
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Glasuow' TREASunEH’4 Account uith the TheoloAcat. Acabeuy 


Vhxt/rch, West (Jeorge fftmt 


Collection, . # 

Mr. Archibald (Wirnuljcli, 
Mr. Peter Smith, for 
1841, lW:i, . V 

L-, per Mr. Graliani, 

Mr. John Gralxam, 

Mr. George Smith, jutt., 
for 2 years, .• 

Mr. James Laurie. 

Mr. Williatu <ii»vaTi. 

Mr Thomas Wilson, . 

Mrs. George 

Mr. Charles Gray, . 

Mr. C. J. Tennant, 

Mr. James Rankine, 

Mr. David Smith, 

Mr. John Fraser. 

Mr. William P. l^'lton, 
Mr. Wiliam M'LchiJ, . 
Mr. James Muir, 

G-N, 

Mr. Janies M'Keand, sen. 
Mr. John llamiltou, 

Mrs. P. l^ethcin, . < 

Mr. Alexander Naismith, 
Mr. William Murdix-h, 
Mr. James Floniinif, 

Mr. John Gray, . 

Mr. Duncan Sienavt, 

Mr. J.lMleid, 

Misses Reid, 

Miss Br«»>vii, 

Mr. and Mi’s. AllaTi, . 

Mr. and Mrs Milri»y, 

Mr. Anth<»ny M'Keanil, 
Mr James M’Koaud.jiin 
Mr. Hugh <\H-hrane, 

Mr. John F^lds, 

Mr. Robert Rennie. 

Mr. John Unovn. jnn., 

A birth-duy pr<“<<‘nt, jK’r 
the Deacons i>f <}<MH'; 4 e 
St. Church. 

Afr. George Smith, jun., 
Mrs. llurvic. 

Mr. Peter Massje, •• . 
Miss llenit, 

Mr Alexander Menzies, 
Mr. Denjamin t^unn, 

Mr. William Gilmour, . 
Mr. John Neil, . 

Mr. Andrt5W Kobertson, 
Miss Smith, 

Mr. Poter M‘Arthnr, 

Mr. Ebenezer Hendry 
and Family. 

Mr. John Graham, . 

Mr. T. R. Gardner. 

Mr. William Maitland, 
Mr. Henry liunglflnds, . 
Mr. James Mj Russell, 
Mrs. Dr. MiTiOod, t . 
Mr. James MacLehoae, 
Miss FuUfirton. 

Miss Isabella S. Fullarb)] 
Mr. Willia m Fu llarton, 
Mr. John-Alrt^dlurton. 


A48 


Rt^CEJjPTB. 




Ui^aow. 
U 0 


0 10 ^0 

a 0 

2 6 

5^ 


2 

0 

0 


Mrs. M'Farlon^, 

Rer. JrM. Maekemcie, 

Mrs. Macken^e, 

Mr. J. 8- BIfth, 

Mr. Jam(<AM*Kcand, Juo.. 

GameUnill. . • . 

Mi^ Colin Campbell 
Mrs. Connel, . i 
Mr. C. W4ish, 


• 

2 

2 

0 


5 

0 

0 


0 

10 

0 


1 

1 

01 


f) in 

0 


r> 

0 

0 


8 

0 

0 


0 10 

0 
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V 

The GLASGOW THEOLOGICAL AC^IVOEMY in Account with the 

‘ sTREASUEER. 


««* 


Rkckipta. 

Itm. t 

May 22f To haLn^c on hapd from last Account, 

Collections and Subscriptions^ as per list, 

— Ditto received in Edinburgh, per Mr. Kinniburgh, 
including balance of gift from W. Dor ward. Esq., 
— Balance of Mrs. Putt’s fbnd, with interest to 

2d March, 1843,. 
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GlIsoow, Sjjtd Hav, 1843.7->BaTidk examined the £Dre{|[oing aecounto, we 
find tbw oorreet, anaa bai^cqy^ £l6^in the hm %; and in the hands op the 
TraMnr^d'^SO Ga $d* to W* i^ced to credit the Academy in next 
slcootwst* ^ ^ ^ 


(Sign-^d) Mij&ov. ^ 

>yBAT* 


CORN^'^WS & 

» A J.U 

THE BIGHT HON. HENRY tOED BEOUGHA14 

’ BY TH5 

REV. T. W..JENKYN, D.I>.,;Jjondon. . 


“ Deuin prieccpla secali 
Venimus hue, kpsis quiesitun] oraouk rcibua,** 

^ "VlflttllM 



MY LORD, 

Wlicn, on Feb. 8, you ]>resente(l lo flie House of 
a Petition against the Com liaws .from the Conference of Pastors 
others assembled in Edinbui*Jtb» ibe Mornir^ ^hronich reports you a 4 
saying that you “ did not consider the Corn Laws a question at 

all, nor a moral qudRtion at all, otherwise t!ian*Sy a remote And strained 
construction—nor did you see any reason why n ponference of 4tt|iiietl|| 
ing Ministers, or members of dissenting boc|es, slfould hi bolden uptn^' 
this question any more than upon any other itTaportanfcsaetflar 
Subsc( 2 tient to tbo utterance of these pointed remarks by yonr Lord" 
ship, the conduct of dissenting minister.-* wa5 blamed in the itouso of 
Commons, in no measured terms, by Mr. Milnes, Mr, MAtNWAUliru^ 
and even by Mr. Macauray. And, more recently, the opprohriiina httt 
been revived and extended in the jiagos of the Quarterly The 

importance attached to this last indication of splenetic hostility,‘does not 
arise from the justice and force of the* writer’s rcastining, 3ie ijjodmtioii ' 
and benevolence oT his spirit, his enlightened philanthropy, or bis emi¬ 
nent talent. Adventitious circumstances and meretricious claims, Uav« 
given the libellous production evanescent and midcscracd celebrity. 'Hlo 
appearance of such an article at this time, of such length, written in such 

• “ Evory one rernllwts tvith /lisgnst that wholesale and irreverent ttSHCmhlaffe of MB 
dissentingininister-i, and one Anglican clergjnnan, at Manebpster, about the tima uftha 
general election, with the ucaA^ely-concealod oWeet of mtUdng the raligion they p*®. 
fes.sed A<iak ol^faciion and the tool of The mo le in which this 

synod was brought together is^highly charactei^tlc. Tho miction of their latxguagc Whd 
the fervency of their 7.mX would have led ona to 8up/i«os%thttl|liolr mee^g vwte 
result of^iiipoxitaneous conscientious impulse, or at least, Ahe suggesti^oi^ of 
their own werend bq^y, acKng under suSi an^iinpulso. Notlanjf lihe It (f) ,2ajli|t4 
BUtomer of 1841 Uie League obtained—^v| URow not on what tomis—the of m 

Mr. Acorge Thompson, the tome, we Ix^liere^^o glcasiozumy a^UeU^ qtlliuInttl 
House, and who recently appealed a candidKM. ScfuthampUK^. 
soon todt a prominent part in the aSahS of the Loogoerand emo 
tsfemn to have hrjMBivtit'diiaiili’ig of this deifbal ConferenA. jph tbo ^ ivif U 
dressedli ftlrcu&r to all the m|4sters 0^ Manchester a&dr its ^ 

propriety and advantage of amoral relig^us movemoit, by mesx^ of % 
ministers fimmiOl park of the Idng^ iiMters m 
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a in the leadingUiteraiy Jourrial of,a •dominant in her Ma¬ 
jesty’s aonnscls at the j/rosent cHisis—])OS3essir3^ ^tioubied wealth and 
great power of confedpracy. aisd co-c?^3erati(>n, isvthofchief a])(il<»gy I have-' 
to offer for associating its tnunis and insults uit^ >oitf Ti(>K;lship’s remarks 
t>« the same subject. ^My fjord, fne ■ J)issonting Ministers have ha'd 
much for which they have to thank you,—and tliey have also had 
some things for whicji tliey have to ifaygive you; J)iut sintt they 
have forgiven you, vour opinions anchVVentimcnts have still much 
Hveight with many df^theni. Your Ijords^jips rtjiinion, so authori- 
tatively exprcssed,^vas calculated ^ injure their re]7ii!ation in two 
ways*^: fifst, by reflcctiag dishonour on their intcrfeieuce in behalf 
©f the poor, as being ollicious and secular; and, secondly, by en¬ 
couraging the plergy and ministers who kc])t aloof from ilie ques¬ 
tion, in their connivance at the o]>]>ression of the poor, and in the 
opprobrium'which they cast on the movements of their more active 
brethren. This has induced me to ofier, not an apology fur my 
brethren, for they need it not; hut a-defence of thep' principles, mo¬ 
tives, and measures, in rcl'ercnce to the food of the poor; and also to 
i^ssert that they have beep ]>erfectly right in, discussing the Corn Laws in 
their aspect on moir.ie and iVligioii. ‘ 

wlo|rfed the*si%(?cstkm (if fheir/av4To//ier; and uroordiiif-dv t> ' Dissenting (Convoca¬ 


tion wjj^ptntnoned by the in(iro tliun royul writ of Mr. (icorgt* 'J’honipson to ineol in 
]SlW*hest(!r for tlfc dcsimUdi of business in lliu week tietween llie i-Otli and2\iii(i August. 

“The Confeicec^uet—but not Jbrtlie despateli of business—their irregular jiroectsd- 
i fi gp and impoliuit conclusion wore too ridiculous to bt‘ miscluevous, and had llio single 
Rterit of Itfinging the hypocriles or fanatics who composed it to their propr r le\elin 
public estimation. About the same tiuie uiuely dissenting inimsters in Glasgow signed 
a petition, ivhich seems to us ijmdfnTybnntv us the ^IManchosh r luogramine just quoted 

‘That, olthftugh they hemllly coincide with th«‘ir folhuv-subjects in n'probating the 
Com Laws, from^ their ruinous effects on the industrvwind ]>ros])eri(y of the Tlritish 
people, thf;^feel persuaded that the chief aspect in whi^'h it becomes them, as (-liristians 
and 83 ChriSlau ministers, to regard these iinuosilituis, is ihvhjhtgrnui irtchfduf'ss in 
th(f sight of Almightif God, to whose Holy Worn they are opposjul, vitli the honevolenl 
ai^ajigements of wliosc provrlencc they are at war, and whose just displeasure, if per- 
e^ted hi, tliey cannot ^il to draw down. ^ 

* That your petitioners bes('erh your honourable house to refie(‘t whtM.lu‘7*, in the s/V/Atl 

q/* oW, tbo legislature <'an lone the right to pre\ent tlie ])oor trom ohUiinmg 
bread at the cheapest market to ivliich they have access; wht'ther it is rigUleous to tax 
the pCMir ftn4whdst of privatiim and suircring, lo the extent of 
millions annually,b.vanartiiicaldearlh id*theuecessarius '^whclhvrtht ifarf'prt'parcd 
to answer to the judge of alt for the strni/s and snp\riiiit,^n'< well us the ])(‘qilexity and 
discontent, andbthcr ciils, moral iis^Voll as physical, which these laws unavoidably 
generate. * ^ 

* And that oi\ those grounds your peiitkmers imnlnro your hououraide house, in the 

n«uno of the country, k; the name of hinpam'ty and justice,a//, in the sacred nai. 'c 
qfrdiQhhxtitid of Ood cwr blessed, to abolish' those unrighteous laws, witli the least pos- 
riModeky.* , ” ^ 

spirit .d«ti-Corii-La(t? ser«(oj^«—distiuctively*so c;ill<,d—^liecame almost as 
as Anti-GuniXiaw lecture;. And wl^ regret to Jie obliged to say that ex- 
'iSiiit of thtSso senaons publishei^bvi^e^Leaguc appear to us to be, like the Manchester 
latflflinoxrS «£d„§ciUch petition, a compound of hVpocrificai cant and rabid faction. To 
those‘feoereW'^Hirsons whotib'uk themselves entitled io catedn se oti Kya, wofiiiuk^yo 
13^ bo^ennUtod to retold one of their own questions—11 lteth0Viljf^re prepared to 
igiippmtrfo the great trudge oj^ all for the straite^and ike iofferings ’ of the hundU'ods of 
men,-end the tiiousauds of innocent wives and d'bdren—the imprisoned—the 
fEs rained victims of this Anti Com-Law Agitation?’’—Quartcr/y JVetaar* 
J^gsmkefy 25 &. 6 . 



I am surprised tljat'Voiir LcwqsMp.*fihould say, i3hi this is twrt % SOfil 
question; for a iiign%uuiorityln the ptMdlSoptjy of ou{ UfUuresaid 
that, for one da.s% of^iiA to enrich djcnistflm at Ute expense of othelt^ 
worse than cft)y injury.rthat can Ijp named. Your LordsWp will rd- 
memher the sc*niimeuls of Cickuo on tliil sublet,—Detvahere atiqnid 
alteri et. honiinem hoiniisis inccAimodo suum aunr€rc*commodum> magil 
est contra naturarn, quam qunin pauiiegos, (piani dolor, quftffl* 

hirtera, qua possum aut corp^i act■ider^, nut %'bu^‘Xtcrnis,’' 

A^^ainst a wrons^ so lla^jiiious, is it a*won(hli‘ (bat the men ^ho stt/ 
commissioned Ift preach the g(>si>el/o the poor, slioulcHift up their vpice P 
Your Lordship will allow that Christian pastor^ may he tlie hwt ^udgea 
of what is religious and what is not; just as it niight be conceded 
senators may he tlie host judges of wliaL is constitutional. Acting on 
this j>rinci])le, these religious pastors liuvc considered the^rn quekioa 
as a leligioiis one, hccausc they saw its iurtuence on religion among their 
flocks. 

If any pastors cata he foinid \vf5o have agitated lhis*quesuon, purely to 
annoy the I'ohiks, or to support the Wiiius, as politjgal parties in iho 
slate,—to them my defence di)cs not exlxuid ; tiiey deserve all Clmt hllO, 
been said agiunst them. ()n*the other ham* the j)!0*iors who have i»«t 
in coiiferene(; as relieions men, who rcgardsid tM question iipHils religious 
aspect, and discussed it in a religious s|>irii, and for rcligiims 
these men had the warrant, the sanction aud^he airthorily^of the «ACtt«p 
JIOOK which they expound. ^ ♦ 

'I'liis is the point which I have to prove to your Lordship, I'hen* 
Lord, wi^will go to the law and tl)e testimony/’ to learn whdllier tfatti 
movement of Dissenting Pastors, in (Ip^tussing the Corn question, h« 
consistiml with “ pure and mulelilcd religicm.” # • 

h’liisT—It is p(*rf(!cily rciigums and holy that pastors sho^ild ofllciftHy 
take a lively yilerosl in the supplies of the poor. • 

On this subject I will ajipeal to a passage which yourTliOrdship 
fjuoted with a ielicity of application which will long be rcnieniiDered, It 
is, John xii. (>. “ This he said, not that he cared^r the poor.” This keen 
reflection on the flagitious and ^^ochticalyi^wffaeter Jitdas, implies 

was a corfsislen^ nonourable, ami official cht- 


that 


care 


for th 


o 

e jjoor 


racteristic of the wlnde college of the Ajmstles. .1 believe thkt this in • 
fercncc will so fully approve itself to your Lordships judgment^ that 1 
will nut spend unoHier word iijion it. ^ * 

Skconulv— It is porfe(flly religious a*d Indy that a Christian Cbttrcfr, 
AS sucuT should assenihie logetjicr l^troprcss their complaint*and dii- 
pleasure, when they sec llmir j)oov sufieTing from W'antaua oppression, 
^or this we have^mihorilv and exam^de in Acts vif L “ And^in 
dpysTl'rt'Wt the numhor of tlie disciples was*niultipli5d, Uwe aroseamtfli^ 
muring of the (lAcians against the Hebrews, because llieir vridoaUi were 
negh^cled in the daily winistratijlis, ^c.” * At Ibis cburdi te 

Jerusalem had all things in comnion, 'people b*ad^ ^d 

enougkfor tli% supply of afl; h3t there was aristucrati€a1^ai)idUt¥4llt^ 
dfttribt rtion o^jferihc^ Jttitisalcm Jews regariftng^^if ccfinexiona ai 
more |mnhy*or relief, th(|v the dilations of the lltnleifistic Jews.,* 
mattefctbe early ChristiMis regarded as a churclmffair, Hod th<^ fi«*Ki<| 
it as a^religious business* It was as religious people that tfad|rlM ^ 
quire into, it, to discuss kf to r^ort ou it, ana to redietf^it. * s 
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If it be objected ttfat.tliey carriad/th^Jluestiiin ^thc Apostles ouly^ 
and noirto the {Janbedrim, I iniTglit reply that ihi^objection comes wiih^ 
bad grace from the adrocaius of Clfiirch and State, \vho fil’st send Chris¬ 
tian pastois to a House of liords, and then malte it indigious to a%k 
these spiritual barons andChtistian senators to attend to tlie wants of the 
poor. All, however, that I wish your L^^dsljip\o concede to this passage 
IS, that it was not irreligious, or uiiecc]os(af,'ical, for the Christian Church 
at Jerusalcjn to mcetr as^suck, to represent the grievances of the poor to 
tltose y>ho had authority' over ihe matter, and to reejuest those persons to 
redrfc*ss them. \ 

I belicwo, my Lord, tfiat the churches who sent delegates to Manches¬ 
ter, Edinburgh, Carnai;‘von, ike. and the pastors who attended the con¬ 
ferences at these places, or Mdio have subsequently exerted the same iii- 
iluencc in oy.y?r places, and the religious men who met them on those 
occasions, acted in the very spirit of this early and apostolic church,— 
This meeting in Jerusalem, like that iij^Manchester, &c. was occasioned 
by the mithmuiung” of the poor and their advocates. Now, my Lord, 
the Apostles didp-tter^d to this murmuring, they did enquire into its 
causeSj'and, like honest riep, they recommv^nded measures to remove it. 
The dissenting,ministers have done nothing more—nothing else. 

TniRDit’ -ft is perfe'cfly *eligi<»iis that the Ministers of Christ should 
^inquire how the jmer are to be supplied with bread. 

On this subject, Ibcg t%/ submit to your Lordship two passages of 
holy writ. Thc-hl'^t, T h^pe, will not be tbonglit too long for quotation. 
It is. Matt. xv. 32*34. Then Jesus called bis disciples unto him, and 
.aa^d, I have compassion on ihe multitude, because they continue with me 
now three days, and have notlvKi-^ to eat: and I will not send them away 
rfastigg, lest they faint in tlie way. And bis disciples say unto him,— 
Whence shojfld toe have so much bread in theovilderness as to fill so great a 
multitude*'—or, as it is read in Mark viil 4. “ Whence car a matt satisfy 
these men(jvit1i bread," —'‘and Jesus saith unto them. How many loaves 
have ye 

Here, my Loi'd, wc^avo a spectacle full of lively interest—the multi¬ 
tude having’^notbk^g to eht- ytlic discipjh,-. summoned by their Lord to 
consider the physical wants of.the multitude—the investigation taking 
place ** w*hence these could be satisfied with bread,*'—and, when the dis¬ 
ciples were on the eve of giving up the enquiry in despair, their Lord 
phing them to cxami|ie the subject more minutely, and asking them 
'* how many loaves they had ?’y 

My Lor^, this very question'i^^^how^nany loaves have ye ?" is the one 
which now agitates the United Kingdomv It was a question put direedy 
to the Apostles//if?/ were to ^ive it an answer— they were expected to 
iijjoerfein this fact,-—and the whvle multitude were intent to Cuijw Svhat 
answ^ the Apostles would give. Their Master's sympathies were inte¬ 
rested in th^ having nothing to eat,” for he knew 

that such ,dejtiiqtion wouldthese pult^udes wretched, and would 

S irevent'tfiem from «^tending on his benevolent ministrations. there- 
bre caUed feis discipjp® '®^ ^ make therivacqu^^liKd^'with his feel¬ 

ing* bn the subjetit,—ta,direct their ipittds to as worthy of thei^atten¬ 
tion,~and to eWcourage them to imitate his Under and -ptiilan*^opic 
<prit« ThJse Apostles never thought of replying that, this was a ques¬ 
tion^ poUUca^ecoaomy--N-that as xeUgipus ^ey would not enter* 
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mm u—anoi^uai it uui^ot^aie within thesjpklre of their office; 
•foi^this would hiue iinplfcfl that tliLur*L(»rcl^wu!s irreligious jii puUiftg to 
timn tlie ques!io)i loaves Have • • 

% Lord, had ilTe autJim>l the Chrjftiun rcli^^u^ravcrsod Lancashire 
1^ ilciiircw.sltire *11 tho present dav, instead <t)i^S«dca 180U voars Ago, 
and seen a “ imiUitude having noting to eat,*' woaUliis interposition 
luive been thougli$ a dei^radatioi^f Ins hi^h chaimter ? or would tho 
suutiiuents wliicii ho has expresscS in this iiarratke 1% branded asarre- 
ligions, and nuwonhy of his* holy mission P* No^ Shall the servttjiW, 
then, profess to lia^‘more r.iigion tl^n iheir Master Had P lie hiul 
compassion on tlie multitudes having notliinj^to caf. ile rallod a*nicet- 
ing of the disciples to eiujuire into this destitution. Accordingly, the 
apostles did meet, and they piMposed tlie verv question 'vbifh has lieen 
discHissod in' servants of tiio same Master, wiiethernt Mnncli»^*pr, Kdin** 
burgh, or elsewhere. And in doing so, Jiavc they dishonourtid tlieJr 
ollice as ]>resl>yt<Ts, together with ajK^ihs and primitive ))astoi’Sjjvho arc 
required to feed the Jk)ck o/' (lod, and who, not for lilthf lucre, out of a 
rt'iuly mind, are exjK'cted to manife*;t the same sjiirit, a^ to the 

floeb. rather than as lords of iifod’s heritage? can a fliaii 

satisfy these iiieu uith l)rea(l P” is still a question l)ecoiiiTlig*imiti.sler» of 
religion. • • * ^ 

'I'o the olijcs'tion tliat the disciples brought, lliis qiiesliou (o their 
and not to the Uouiaii (lovenior, I reply at onei'fMtAX'fKD. AU that 1 
claim as warranted by tliis passage is this—tlial there vva® i^Aiiig irre¬ 
ligious, nothing unapostolie, nothing unworthy of their holy ollice, in 
coming, as e^bodj/, to einjuire upon this subje<u, liow this poor,,multitude ■ 
was to he siijiplied with tood. To this qu(‘sli|ii* they came in their olllcial 
capacity—for it was as being ln> ollieei’s, and ministers, that Christ baA 
bid iheni to enquire hotv manvioaves they had. 

\V c can imagiiie, my Lord, amid nil this dcstitutioTi, and Under 
the KuuinioiiH of his Master, some di.scijde jneseiiting Idinsclf to depur to 
such a question—to (T^serl that it was not. a religious (piestion—that it 
belonged to tlie iJigh Priest and Sanhedrim—that discussion of it 

was only sinking their ollice amid t^yi.sqHahhlcs^e'i'-ciK# Can 

your Lordship tliiiik of any disciple ca/ahle.,>i/i' this—r^^xcept onc^ ^nd 
that, Judas the'j’raitor P \Vc can imagine another disciple cheerfully 
obeying his Jaird's summons, and I'ciidering himself active and forward 
in pushing the enquiry, hut frowned u])ou and blamed* by the sancUino- 
iiious Iscariot^ hut to such a disciple, the siiulc of lus Master would be 
iHore than iusiifiicie^t eompensatiou. , ^ • 

Did the disciples take the i^uestio*! to their Lord So lioie done the 
pastof^f in Manchester aifU Kdinhurgh, in BSndon aifd t/froughoA^tbe 
whole coilHW^wlio have exliihited the lil^eliesit interest iu^thot questJofl,*!#* 
they took it to the thrcAie of *their Cod, ^nd then returned ^mong ihm 
flocks to 4 fircula!i‘ their Lord wquestionf " I-^ow Aiyiy^lp 

The other argument that 1 sl^all bring to esp|64|Msft«y i» 

Acts vi. I’lidh the twelve calkwtbe miiftitud(>-of the disciples" 
them, «nd said, It tyj^rei|fjott that we »hould leaM# tje wordrif God 
and serve Utiles, Jberefot^even men, * * 

I have^Sead’^jl^l^T lhc»urst verse of this chajjter to |>rove that a 
CBistian church may inoct, & a religious body, to represent thA grteV** 
ances of the poon 1 now iatfoduce the second veroe to diitt tbo 
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Ininisters of Christ ni&y tnect poor are-f^^pplied. In 

tlieSnsJanca before us, the ajsostles met, in Ufte^ninisterial and apositolir 
cal office, to dcliheralfe'nn the best \vay*0f Vcdrefsuij,^ the comidaint^ of 
tkc pdor: and.all that claim f(>»* this passages is, th^, lor Christiatj pas¬ 
tors to meet foy.consirteriflj:^ the wants of the ])oor, is* nut irreligious or 
tWsminiaterial. The apostles saw, ihVt to intet the exigencies of tliis case, 
there was no need ^hat they shonkl'j^^ve up thnir ministry. They were 
not to turn corifc^'inerdiants to furnish the actual supply of food, eflr be- 
Cosne mercautjle cli'hs to'iake account of tJic dislrihuiion* No. iny Lord, 
idl that they were cajlj;d to do, aiK all that they did,^vas, to deliberate on 
the ^ants of the pour, anr^ to suggest the best measures for immediate 
relief My Lord, did the pastors who met at A'hmehester, Edinburgh, 
Camarvonr .&C. attempt to do anything beside this i* Did tliey give up 
their for Corn Law Reports ? No,—they kept to their subject, to 

their duty, and to their office—“ care Atr the poor. ” 

I not prove to your Loi'^jjip that this movemcnl at Jerusalem 
was, to alf intents and ])urposes, u religions one ? for the Church met as 
a congregatimi of faithful men, both inembcrs and ministers, to deliber¬ 
ate on the grievance#* o/ the jioor—rthpy appointed to attend to this affair 
V, the rao*st‘ eniiimntly^:jeligious men in the Chinch, some of whom, if not 
all, we?h‘able preacheis (H'the word of(iod ; tliey^dtisignated tliern to their 
i(VOi>}; by the most religious.acts of ])raycr and imposition of hands; and 
the resuK of this alletuion of the Cliurch to tin* relit'f of the poor was a 
jpreat reltgt,A>i prosperity, so that the w’ord of Cod increased, and the 
''‘^Duipber oT the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem gicatly. 

Th6 reason why'the Apostles would not leave the iVord of (iod to 
aerve tables, was, not thfrti;,Mtending to the snp]>lies of the poor was irre- 
figious and unministerial, but that, as their office was of amissionary 
^Soharacter, and as they had no setileik charge "to reijuiro their constant 
iSence: it was not right that they shonhl give ;ip tludr ai)osu>li(‘al 
veV) ana ministrations for llie mere sake of superintending tlie distri- 
tions amongst the poor of the cluuches wlf^c.h they had gathered. 
_id the men wh^ had the management of tlie common fund acted 
ineslly toWrds'utfe^jiWor of ■nU^Vv^sses, the Clirisliau Church and the 
po^ttles would rot havtrU.iiivf'OMi at all in tlie ninlter ; but when these 
ten neglected their duty and ojiprcssod the poor, the early Christians 
id the Apostles shewed that they could, without sinking tlieir religious 
laracter, call lhj?so men to account, and appoint more honest men to 
Satch over the interests of^lhe ])(H>r. My Lord, the churches who sent 
teif pastors to Manchesldi^*4'ldiuburgh, &c., and/the ]>astors who os- 
mbled ttfgtijher at the Co^iferences^held at those jilaces, on the ^upplies 
oor, have acted-precisely on these very fninciples. 

<w.a! it be objected that this eftse is not in j)oint, bccaiJSlP*«iVj Church* 
the Apftstfes at Jerusaleix^ did not meet oi^r laws for the sale of 
? < hfpmceriam^^ they ini not meet to discuss Corn 

1(|j|vsj^-^aitii(ima{ reason i,n th^ world, namely, that no such 

Iwrs WW 9 then in*e3^fitencei Thei4 was, however, aWnd “caramon 
¥{. i^dcrstboitatfmng the nnftiagcrs ol*-|ihe theinselwfs, ac* 

oording to which aK' their raeasiugsVere ip Jkvojrthy clajs, the Pal- 

, esUnian widows. This law w^as at once aniffilcu -nd appwtment of 
; distributors. 







